





POREWORD. 


My brother, Salahuddiii, began his laet work on Islamic 
Studies — a translation of Proiessor A. MEZ’S “BTE 
RENAISSANCE DES ISLAMS” from German into 
English on the 16th of July, 1027. He completed twenty- 
three and a half out of the twenty-nine chapters by July, 
1931, when unfortunately ho was taken ill and died on 
tbe Oth of August, 1931. 

The translation of the last five and a half chapters, 
which was left unfinished, was very kindly done by Dr. 
Margoliouth, (p. 430) Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Oxford, who had taught my brother Arabic when tbe 
latter was a student at Oxford in the late nineties. The 
first seventeen chapters of the book as well as chapters 23 
to 29 were published in the magaz:ine “ Islamic Culture” at 
Hyderabad between the years 1028 and 1933. 

After my retiremont from the Indian Police Service 
in August, 1934,1 went to England. There rny sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Evclyn Khuda Bakhsh, told me that she had 
carefully preserved the unpublished translations of the 
Renaissance of Islam by her husband, and that she desired 
to have the entire work published in the form of a book. I 
suggested to her that she should write to Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall, the Editor of “ Islamio Culbure ” , and ask him 
if he wou'd publish the bock, as most of the translated 
ohapters had already appeared in his magazine. This my 
sister-in-law did, and she received a reply from Mr. 
Pickthall to the effect that ho could not undertake the 
publioation but would have no objection to her getbing the 
translations printed in the form of a book anywhere in 
England or in India. We then decided to try and have 
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the book published here, and as I was returning to 
Indta I brought tlie manuscripts back with me. 

It was beyond my means to defray the entire cost of 
the publication of the book, so I approached my friend., 
Mr Syed Abdul Azis:, ]3arri8ter-at-Law, the then Hon’ble 
Minister of Education to the Government of Bihar, and 
he very kindly sanctioned a substantial grant of money 
to enable me to accomplish my purpose. Bub for the 
generous aid given by the Go^ernment of Bihar this 
book would have reraained uupublished, and perhaps lost 
to the world for ever. 


SlIAIIABUDDIN KnUDA BAKIISH. 


Patna. 

1937. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The author of tlie work wliioh is here given an Engiish 
dress, Adam Mez; ( born 18()0^ died 1917 ) woll known to 
Arabio Scholars by his edition of the cnrioua book Ahnl Kasim 
ein Batjdader Sittenhild (Heidelberg, 1902) left tbe Gerraan 
original of his lienaissance des Tslanis at his death in typo- 
script, practioally coinplete, yet not quite readyfor thepress. 

The task of preparing it for the printer was undertakon 
by Ur. Reckendorf, whose Preface, dated June 1922, contains 
no menioir of the author, and little raore about the work 
itself than that it was ineant to portray the rnoinentoiis ohan- 
ges in Mahomedan civilization which took place in the fourth 
oentury of Islain (tenth oentury A. T). ) with roference to 
their origin on the one hand and their incidontal continu* 
ance on the other ; further that the author was dissatished 
with the title, but coiild think of nothing raore appropriato. 

It is indeed clear that the word Renaissance has associ- 
ations which do not quite correspond with the themo descri- 
bed. Applied to Christian Europe it means restoration of 
something that had been lost; the recovery of classical 
(i. e. Greek ) art, literature and Science, which during the 
Dark and the earlier raiddle ages had been neglectod. 

The institutions which forra the subject of Mez’8 
researches were not so much recovered as introduced; and 
though South Arabian archaeology has revealed the 
existenoe of a wonderful ci^ilijcation in that part of the 
peninsula, this was rarely, if ever, the source of the innova- 
tions in the Islamic Empire. 

Whether the title chosen be felioitou8 or not, this 
work is a nobable monumenb of its authoPs learning, which 
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was both wide and deep. It reveals exhaustive study of 
Arabic literature, both printed and manuscript, with a raass 

of illustration frora works in otherlanguages, both European 
and Oriental. Access to the sources of the gtatements in 
bhe text is iaoilibated by consbant rcference in bhe margin. 

Something of the sort had been proviously achieved by 
A. von Kreraer in his culiurgeschichte des Orients iutiiHt' den 
Chalifen ( Vienna, 1875-7i), since whose tirne tlib !SOtii?ces, q( 
inforination have been enormously increased* Erb^h 
inaterials are indeed still rapidly accumulating; but Me7i’s 
work is a masterly compendium of all bearing .upon its 
snbjĕet that had been ascertaincd up bo its time. (j , ■ 

The ,Transl,ator, Mr Salahuddip Khuda ,Bakhsh,,who 
had studied at tbe Uuiversity of Oxford,,in his bnsy life.aa 
barrister and Professa;r at the University,of Calcutta, found 
timo to produce numerous original works eonneplied 
Islam and , its, history, ,,and to give Euglish dress to 
important Gerraan treatises dealing with .thesp subjocbs, 
onriching them with hisown,observations; thusyon Kremer’s 
bi‘Oohure culturgeschichtliche Sireifzuge in the ^econd 
odibion of the translation is swollen into two stoub 
volumes (Islamic civilization, Calcutta 1929,1030). Since 
his Okford days he had maintaihed begular correspondbnce 
with the prescnt writer, ahd whĕn he Undertook to translatĕ 
the Renaissdnce for the Hydrabad magazine " Islamic 
Culture askedme to peruse and makd Observabions ori' the 
typeseript beforo sending it to press, which I was very 
willing to do. The last batch of typescripb was rebUrhed 
to me by posb, raarked “Addressoe Dead”, a great shock and 
gl-ief to me, thus learning that I had lost a valued friend 
of long standing, while the world had lost a man jjecurmrly 
well gualjhed to interpret East to West and West to Easb, 
owiag to the yarieby of his attainments and the width df 
his sympathies. How wide they were was. apparent to 
anyone who yisited his overfIowirig library, begueathed, 

I understand, to that which bears the: name of hterilsmily 
at Bankipore (Patna)» 
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H is translation of this work l;aving stoppcd at Section 

21, at his widow’s request I tiauslaled the four remaining 
# 

sections. It was gratifying to learn that the whole was to be 
collected from the parts of Islamic Culture and published 
in book form. A spanish translation by Salvador Vila was 
issued in 1936 among the Publicaciones de las Escuelas de 
Esludios Arahes de Madrid ^ Cranada. 


Oxfofd, 

Juh 19^7. 


D. S. MARGOLIOaTII. 
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THE BBNAI88ANCE OE 18LAM' 

1. THEEMPIRl^. 

In the 4/10 ceutury' the EiuiDire again sank back to its 
pre-Arab condition. Individual States, with natural as 
opposed to artihcial boundaries, were formed, as has 
always been the case except for short intervals in the 
history of the East. In the year 3‘24/935 the disinteg- 
ration was complete. The small States were but fragments 
of one and the same Empire and the historian thus makes 
the inventory of the Iiquidation: West Iran is Buwayyid, 
Mesopotamia Hamadanid, Egypt aiid Syria render 
homage to the Ikhshidids, Africa to the B’atimids, 
Spain to the Oinayyads, Transoxiana aud Khorasan to 
the Samanids, South Arabia and Bahrain to the Kar- 
mathians and Jurjan to the Hailaniites, Basra and Wasit 
totheBarids; while naught but Baghdad and a portion 
of Babylouia owned the Caliph’s actual sway”. 

Already in the year 324 Masudi likens the situatiou to 
the Diodochi States that grew out of the EmpiTo of Alex- 
ander the Great (Masudi, I, 30G; II, 73 et sqq). And yet 
the iiction of the supremacy of the Caliph at Baghdad 
is in no way dissipated or impaired. Masudi himself 
speaks of the Empire of the ‘Commander of the Eaith^ul’ 
as extending from B^arghana and the Eastern frontier of 
Khorasan to Tangier iu the west, 3,700 parasangs; from 
the Caucasus to Jedda, 600 parasangs‘. 

The local rulers (Asliah-al~Atraf or Muluk-al-TawaiJ) 
acknowledge the suzerairty of the Galiph, and in the first 
instance cause prayer to be offered for him in the mosque, 
and purchase their titles from him, and seud annual 
presents to hini. Thus, when the Buwayyid, Adad-ud- 
Dowlah, conquers Kirman in 358/968, he obtains the 

(1) Mez, Die Benaissance Des Islams. Heidelberg, 1922. 

(2) The first is the Muslim and tho second the corresponding Christ- 
ian era. (3) Misk, V, 664; Ibn al-Jauzi 58a; Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 241; 
Kitab-al-Uyun, Berlin, IV, 153 b ; Abnlteda under A. H. 223. 

(4) Masudi, IV, 38, according to Fizari. 
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Chartei of ConhrmatioH from the Caliph'. Like an 
Emperor of the Holy Eoman Empire, with but small 
power over the Gerinan nation, the Calipli, though 
recognized as titular head, possessed dignity without 
substantial authority. But the idea of the Caliphate was 
once so overwhelmingly sublime that even the Spanish 
Omayyads would not assume the title of ‘Commander of 
the Faithful,’ but were content with the appellation 
‘Caliphs’ Sons,’ (Banu-1-Khulafa). The Eatimids caused 
the first breach. They aspired to be not merely temporal 
sovereign8 but genuine successors of the Prophet. Thus, 
after the conquest of Kairowan in 297/909 tbey assumed 
the title of Calipb'''. Since then the practioq of calling 
onesel^ ‘Commander of the Faithful’ has spread. In the 
year 342/963 even the petty Sunnite ruler of Sigilmash, 
south of Atlas, takes on the once awe-inspiring title of 
‘Commander of the Faithfur“.’ When Abd-al-Kahman 
heard in Spaiu that the Fatimid8 were calling themselves 
‘Commanders of the Faithful;’ he too in the year 350/961, 
adopted that title'. This prevented emancipated Islam 
from effeoting any association with definite politioal 
boundaries. The fatherland of the Muslim thus extended 
further and further, and the idea of a Muslim Empire, 
unknown to Masudi, emerged into light. While, in the 
case of Islam, this meant an extension of territories; in 
the oase of the Holy Eoman Empire of German nationality 
the lapse of oenturies produced the very opposite results, 
namely, its shiinkage into a smaller and smaller oompass. 

For Mukaddasi, the Muslim Empire extends from the 
extreme east at Kashghar to remote Sus on the Atlantio, 
and requirea ten months to traver8e\ Acoording to Ibn 
Haukal it is bounded on the East by India and the Persian 
Gulf; on the West by peoples of the Sudan who dwell on 
the shores of the Atlantie; on the North by the countries 
of the Eomans, the Armenians, the Alans, the Arrans, the 
Khazars, the Eussians, the Bulgarians, the Slavs, the 
Turks, the Chinese; on the South by the Persian Sea®. 
Within these borders the Muslim travelled under the 
shadow of his faith, and, wheiesoever he went, found the 
very same God, the very same prayer, and the very same 
laws and customs. There was, so to speak, a practical code 
of oitizenship of this Muslim Empire, for the faithful in 
all these countries was sure of his personal freedom, and 

(1) Misk, VI, .323. (2) Kiai-aMTjttm, IV, 69a Berlin. (3) Bekri, 
161, Ed. Slone. (4) Abulieda, under A, H. 360; Maqqari, 1,212. (6) p. 64. 
(6) 10 f. 
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could on no account be made a slave'. 

Nasir-i-Khusru, in the 6/llth century, trayels daunt- 
lessly through all these countries. It was not unlike what 
happened in Germany in the 18th century. 

The Patimid Caliph, howerer, stands in strong oppo- 
sition to his riva], the Abbasid Caliph. Outside Alrica, 
Yainan and Syria pray for him. ‘ In every valley he has 
his agents^’. The following little story shows what 
they thought he could do. Sultan Adad-ud-Dowlah had 
a silver lion afRxed to the stern of his gondola in Baghdad. 
This was stolen. In vain was the earth tumed upside 
down in search for it. People conjectured that the 
Patimids had sent some one to commit the theft“. In the 
year 401 a Beduiu chief, Shaikh of Agel, who held Anbar 
and Kufa, went the length of cansing, under the very 
nose of the Abbasids, prayers to be offered for the Egyptian 
Caliph, Al-Hakim, imtil he was brought to his senses by 
the Buwayyid Baha-ud-Dawlah*. It was some comfort 
to the Caliph at Baghdad that the newly-risen star, Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaijni, always showed great respect, an- 
nouced his viotorie8, detailed his troubles to him. When 
in the year 403/1012 the Eatimid Al- Hakim wrote a letter 
to get him over to his side, Mahmud sent the letter to the 
Abbasid Caliph after tearing it and spitting on it'’. Over 
Mekka and Medina sharpest was bhe friction in the holy 
territory ; for their possession was of much greater import- 
ance then than before. There was no occasion before to 
discuss the insignia of the true Caliph, but now, in view 
of the disputes regarding the position of the Caliph, the 
theory was put forward that the true Caliph was the one 
who held the holy te.rritory®. This theory cunstituted 
the basis of the claiin of the Ottoman Caliphs to the Cali- 
phate. The Tertii Gaudentes in these disputes for the 
possession of the holy towns were the Alids, of whom the 
Hasanids had always been wealthy and inAuential round 
about Medina. Without any opposition from the other 
two powerful claimants—the Caliphs of Baghdad and 

—the Medinite Alids oonquered Mekka about the 
middle of the 4/lOth century. But the thing to note is 
that, at the end of the century, the holy territory wears 
the same aspect as it does to-day^: Mekka, instead of 

(l) Only some sectarian eccentrics like the Karmathians taught 
different views. (2) Kihrist, 189, (3) Ibn Al-Jauzi, fol. 118 a. (4) Ibn 
al-Athir, IX, 157; Ibn Taghribardi, 107. (6) Ibn Taghribardi, 114. 
(6) Masudi, 1, 362. (7) Very great ohanges have taken place since the 
days of Mez. Tr. 
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Medina, becomes the centre of political gravity, and the 
Shariis become the custodians of the Holy Towns*. 

Geographically at this time the Empire of Islam has 
once more become purely Oriental. After Charlemagne 
the Mediterranean had become a Saracenio sea. At the 
beginning of the 4/lOth century the Abbasids succossfulIy 
maintained their westem frontier against the attacks of 
the Byzantines. From the pulpits of the capital, yiotories 
were exultant]y announced. In the year 293/904 Muslim 
pirates captnred Thessalonica, second town of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, “ a great town guarded with walls, outposts, 
turrets,” and took 22,000 inhabitants as slaves". 

Butin 314/924, with the occupation of Malatias*,began 
the forward inarch qf Gieece. In 331/941, after a serious 
disoussion, and upon the advice of the aged Wazir Ali Ibn 
Isa, the portrait of Christ, preserved in Edessa, was made 
over to the Chriscians by way of ransom for Muslim war- 
prisoners. With great eclatit was brought to Hagia Sophia'*. 
Masudi mourns over the weakness of Islam in his days. 
He laments the victories of the Eomans over the faithful; 
the desolation of the roads used by pilgrirns; the cessation 
of the holy war. Yictorions has Islam been hitherto, 
says he, but now is its stately coluinn broken, its founda- 
tion overthrown. “ Such is the case in 332/942 in the Cali- 
phate of Muttaqi, the Commander of the Faithful. May 
God improve our condition''! ” 

In this century the Byzantine Einpire had the good 
fortune of having at its head three extraordinarily able 
generals, lollowing one another in succession: Nicephorus 
Phokas, John Zimiskes and Basil Bulgaroktonas*. The 
last, by far the ablest of the three, ruled for 65 years. In 
350/961 Nicephorus oonquered Crete, the ohief centre of 
Muslim pirates, after an eight months ’ siege. Five years 
later fell Cyprus, and w4th it passed away the unquestioned 
supremacy of Islam in the Mediterranean. In 351/962 
Nicephorus marohed into Aleppo. Mopsuesta surren- 
dered in 354/965 and finally Tarsus, the strongest bulwark 
of Islam, after the inhabitants had been reduced to live 
upon dead bodies for food’. In 367/968 Nicephoius 
wnquered Haimh, Emes a and Laodioea. In the winter 

(1) Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekkah, 1, 69. 

(2) Joannes Oameniata, one of the prisoners, Corpus Script. 
Historiae Bysant. Bonn, 491, 589. (3) Misk, V, 249. (4) Yahya ibn 
Sa‘id, 98, 

(6) Masudi, II 43 et sqq. 

(6) Rnlay, History of Oreece, Vol. II. pp. 323 et sqq. Tr, 

(7) Yahya ibn Sa‘id, 123; Misk, VI, 264, 272. 
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following fell the apparently invincible Antioohb When 
in the year S6‘J/972 Mesopotamia was fearfully deyastated, 
and even Nisibin was plundered, the people rose at Baghdad 
with the lage of despair and the Mesopotamian and Syrian 
fugitives stopped religious services, broke up pulpits, and 
attacked the Caliph’s residence at such close quarters that 
they could be shot at from the windows of the palace*. 
In the year 363/974 Baalbec and Beyrut were captured. 
From Beyrut the miracle-working statue of Christ was 
taken by the Conqueror and placed in one of the palaces 
of Constantinople. Damascus escaped on payment of an 
annual war tax of 6,000 dinars*. 

In the south, however, the Muslims maintained the 
Nubian frontier of the quondam Tmperinm liomanum. 
In the year 332/943 Masudi writing from Egypt says: 
the Nubians pay to the Empire up to to-day a tribute 
which they call baqt (pactum). It is made over to the 
representatiwe of the Egyptian governor in Assuanh In 
the year 344/965 the Nubians even lost their frontier town 
Ibrim (Primis)*. In the extreme south-west Andagust, 
the great commercial emporium of the Western Sahara, 
already becomes a Muslim town, and constitutes the most 
advanced post towards Central Africa". 

Theretreat in the West corresponds to a steady advanoe 
in the East. In the year 313/925 Baluohistan, hitherto 
heathen, was conquered^ In the year 349/960 the in- 
mates of 20,000 Turkish tents accept Islam*. And while 
at the end of the 3/9th century the last town of the Empire, 
so far as the Turks were ooncerned, was Asfigab; the ad- 
mission of Bogra Khans into the eircle of Muslim princes 


(1) Yahya, 131; MiohaBl Syrus, 651. 

(2) Yahya, 140; Ibn al-Jauzi, 104 c; Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 455; Abul 
Mahasin, II, 436. 

(3) Yahya, 145. cf. Jean Ebersolt, Le grandpalaie de Constantinople, 
Paris, 1910. p. 22. 

(4) Masudi. III. 39. 

(5) Yahya, 114; Maqrizi, Khitat, 1, 198. 

(6) Aocording to Mahallabi, writing in the 70th year of the 4/lOth 
century, even in Eankan, on the river Niger, the King and the majority 
of the people are said to be Muslims (Yaqut. IV, 329). But In Bekri and 
Ibn Sa’id (who comes later) they are oalled heathens. 

(7) Misk, V, 249. 

(8) Misk. VI, 240; Kit-al-Uyun, IV, fol 67a. 
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pushed the irontier on to the basis of Tarin*. 

For Mukaddasi the enipire of Islam extends right up 
to Kashghar*, and in the year 397/1006 Khotan is Muslim. 
At this very time Malimud of Ghazni sets out on his con- 
quering expenditions and subdues large tracts in India for 
Islam. “ The tokeii of alliance with Indian Kings was the 
cutting off of a hnger.” Mahamud had a coJIectiou of 
many such hngers’’. 

Whether tlie dissolution of the Abbasid Caliphate into 
fragments means a downward course to us, who merely 
judge by quantity and the so-called unity, is beside the 
question here. World-empires depend for their existence 
either upon a gifted ruler or upon a brutal caste—in either 
case they are unnatural. 

The Egypt of the Ikhshidids, the Kafurs and the Fati- 
mids does not convey a bad impression; even the Sama- 
nids in the East receiye a good testimony^. But bad 
times had come over Baghdad. 

For the first time in 315/927 the town fell into the 
hands of ruffians who became more and more audacious 
with tlie progressive weakness of the Government^. The 
very worst times were those whicli intervened between 
the death of Bagkams and the entry of the Buwayyids, 
329-334 (940-945 A. D.). 

Like a presage of the fall of the Caliphate, the great 
dome of the palace of Mansur caine crashing down in a 
tremendous storm in the year 329/940—the doine which 
constituted the crown and glory of Baghdad*. 

In the year 331/942 Ibn Hamdi, chief of a robberband, 
plundered the town under the proteobion of Ibn Shirzad 
who, as Seoretary to the Turkish Commauder-in-Chief, 
stood at the head of the Government. From his and his 
oompanions’ share of the booty Ibn Hamdi had to make a 

(l) Yaqxibi, BG VII, 295. By a later Persian writer the town is 
identified as Sairam, 17 Km. east of Knnkent. This agrees with the 
position assigned to it by Ibn Khnrdadbih. This identilication is 
accepted by Levih (Archteological Jonrney to Tnrkistan, p. 35) and by 
Grenard (JA 1900, t, 15, p. 27.) Bnt this is improbable as Sam‘ani 
who knew Central Asia very well speaks of Ashgab as a large town 
(in AbnHeda, Geogr. ed. Eeinand, p. 494). Yaqnt (1,250) expre8sly 
reports that in 616/1219 Asfigab was destroyed by the Mpgols but Ohau- 
ohnng in Nov. 1221 ^isits tho town of Sailan, (Bretsohneider, Mediasval 
Besearohes, 1, 74). (2) p. 64. (3) Jausi, fol. 18b, (4) Ibn Hankal, 341 
et sqq. 

(5) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 125. 

(6) Janisi, fol. 67a; Kit-al-Uyun, lY, 190&. 
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ruonthly payment of 16,000 dinars to Ibn Shirzad for whioh 
he receiyed regular receipts and statements of account. 

Thus the citizen8 kept guard with signal trumpets and 
could no longer sleep in peace*. Houses in the town were 
deserted and their owners actually paid money to people 
to live therein and keep them in repair. Many baths and 
mosgues were shut up". To these was added the eternal 
strife between Sunnah and Shiah, accompanied by constant 
incendiarism. The large conAagration of 362/972 reduced 
300 shops and 33 mosques to ashes and destroyed 17,000 
liyes. It is said to have .been caused by the government 
itself to end the town fights. Thus began the migration 
to the eastern side of the town which even to-day is by far 
the more populous*. In the folIowing year Ibp Shirzad 
succeeded the Commander-in-Chief on his death. He 
imposed such heavy taxes that luany iiierchants Ieft the 
town. The insecurity becaine so appalling that robbers 
broke into the house of a Qadhi who, in cUmbing the roof, 
to efiect his escape, fell down and was killed‘. 

In Mukaddasi’s time Baghdad had vaoant spaces and 
sparse population which dwindled day by day. 1 fear, 
says he, tliat it will become like Samarra ’. 

That part of the town which formerly, at noon, was the 
centre of a lively concourse of traders and customers; 
namely, the coiner where tho cobblers, and cotton 
traders’ streets met, was in 393/1000 tlie playground of 
sparrows and pigeons*. Larger and more populous than 
Baghdad was then the capital of Egypt. It has remained 
sinoe the greatest town of Islam. 


(1) Kit-al-Uyun, lY, 2Q5h. 

(2) Jatizi, 72a. 

(3) Yahya 141; Ibn al-Atbir, VIII, 462. 

(4) Kit, al-Uyun, IV, 229a. 

(5) Mukaddasi, (Eug. tr. by Azoo) p. 120, Tr. 

(6) Wuz. 116. Le. Strange, Baghdad, p. 77. Tr. 



II. THE CALIPHS. 


When, in the year 296/907, a vacancy of the throne 
was imminent the Wazir one day rode home from the 
palace, accompaiiied, as usual, by one of the four chiel 
ministers. He discussed with him the cjuestion of suc- 
cession to the Caliphate. Personally he declared for the 
son of the Caliph Al-Mutazz but the other—the later 
Wazir Ibn Al-Furat—dissuaded him from his choice, 
arguing that one should not choose as Caliph him who 
knows the house of one, the land of another, and the 
garden of-the third, who is affable and courteous to people, 
who knows life and has grown wiso by experience. He 
Buggested the young prince Al-Muqtadir. The Wazir real- 
ized the position and At-Muqtadir was duly raised to the 
throne'—a boy of thirteen whose sole joy consisted in 
obtaining holidays from schooT. 

By reason of minority his election was, infact, illegal, 
and an honest Qadhi actually lost his life for concientious 
scruples to do homage to him on that ground’. But the 
mandarins had miscalculated. The boy’s mother—a 
Greek slave—ruled firmly witli her party; appointed 
and dismissed; and prevented plunder of the State- 
treasury. Her stiength of character is revealed by the 
way in which she guided the studies of her grandsons. 
While the later Caliph Al-Eadhi sat reading his books, 
there came the eunuchs' of his grandmother with a 
white piece of cloth. They wrapped the books therein 
and left the prince angrily behind. After two hours they 
brought back the books in precisely the same condition 
in which they had taken them. Thereupon the prince 
said to them: “Tell him who enjoined you to do what 
you have done that these are purely learned and useiul 
books on ii■i theology, jurisprudence, poetry, philology, 
history, and are not what you read, stories of the Sea, the 
history of Sindbad and the fable of the Cat and the 
Mouse.” Suli, the prince’s friend, who related this story, 
fearing lest they should report who w'as with him and the 

(1) Kitah-al-Uyun, IN, 58 (b). (2) Wuz. 116, (3) Arib, 

(4) See the intereeting note of Burton on ennuchs. Arabian Nights, 
Vol. I., 70 Snpplemental Nights. TE. 
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consequence3 of such a report, went up to the eunuchs 
and begged them not to convey the prince’s message. 
They rejoined: We have not understood the learned 
message, how are we to repeat it* ? Deposed by rebels 
twice for a couple of days or so, Muqtadir sat for twenty- 
five years on the throne, but always under the shadow of 
his mother. Compelled by his retinue, but contrary to 
her and his own wishes, once and only once did he under- 
take a campaign. He fell in battle. His head was cut 
off; his dress, even the mantle of the Prophet, was torn 
off; and a soldier, out of sheer campassion, covered his 
bare body with a heap of grass. Of stout build, rather 
undersized, of pale complexion, he had small eyes with 
large pupils, a handsome face and a fine reddish beard^ 
Everything that is reported of him points to a sweetness 
and gentleness of disposition. When the Wa/ir reported 
to him that a monthly grant of 300 dinars was niade for 
musk in his food and yet the Caliph took no biscuits or at 
leasc but a few, he laughed and forbade retrenchment, on 
the ground that people perhaps needed money for other 
necessary expenses^. 

But he was fond of wine\ 

His half-brother a]-Qadir was chosen because, unlike 
him, he was not a niinor, nor had he a inotber to take him 
under her wing^ He, also, was stoutly buiJt and was 
of reddish complexion. He had large eyes, a thick beard 
and was slow of speech®. When the insurrection of 317/929, 
which had set him up as Counter-Caliph, was qu6lled, he 
crying Nafsi, Nofsi, Allah, AUali, begged his brother for 
his life’. But he himself is said to have been a hard 
drinker, a miser, a hypocrite and prompt at shedding 
blood®. He managed to rid himself of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Munis, and succeeded in eUecting considerable 
retrenchments”. But, as he would not voluntarily 
abdicate, he was blinded, and was, indeed, the first of the 
Caliphs and Princes of Islam to endure that fate'“. This 
practice was learnt from the By^antines. After this 
incident he lived for seventeen long years in the home 
where he had resided as a Prince. He is said to have 
become so poor that he could not afford anything but a 

(1) Al-Suli, Auraq, Paris, 4836, p. 9. 7’'\ 

(2) Masudi, 377; Mislc, V, 379. Arib 1,76; Kit.al-Uyun, 

IV 129a. (3) Wuz.352. (4) Dhahabi, Tarikh al-Islain. Amedroz, 

Kit.al-Wuzara, p. 11. {6) Arib, 181. (6) Masudi, Tanhih, 388; Kit.al-Uijun 

IV, ,141b. (7) A:d.aZ-C/./y(m, IV, 123 b. (8) Masudi, Tanhih, 3Q8 ; Misk, 

V, 424; Arib 185, (9) Misk, IV, 419. Masudi, Tanhih, 388. 

(10) Ibn al-Athir. VIII, 333. 
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ootton ooat and a wooden sandal (qabqab khashab’). 
Walking in his simple garb and with his face covered, 
he was yet, once, recognized as a former Caliph by a 
Hashimite who presented him with a thousand dirhams 
and accoinpanied him home’. 

His nephew Al-Radhi (322-29/933-940) was only 25 
when proclaimed Caliph. He was tliin, short of stature, 
and brown in complexion. He had a sliarp chin and a 
snub nose*. He understood and loved poetry and song, 
and has ]eft behind a collection of his own poems. He 
was a collector of crystal ware, and spent more on it 
than on anything else'*. IBesides, he had a passion for 
pulling down old and erecting new buildings in their places. 
Specially fond was he of Taying out gardens®. He was 
very generous by nature, but his lirnited means prevented 
free scope to his generosity. His people once found him 
sitting on a coil of rope, watching building operations. 
He invited tliem to take their seats on other coils by his 
side: This done, he ordered each coil to be weighed and its 
weight paid to the occupant in gold and silver pieces'’. 

A learned man raved before him of a beautiful girl 
ho had soon with a slave-dealer. On return home he 
found tho girl waiting there for him. The Caliph, had pur- 
chased her for him^ Only one fault did his triends iind 
with him; he gave himsell up to too much pleasure aTid, 
oontrary to tho advioe of his physioian, overfed himself*. 
He died at the age of 32, after having made all necessary 
preparations for the washing of liis dead body. He ordered 
the colHn to be prepared and even chose his shroud. He 
piit them in a box with the inscription : Preparations for 
the other world”. 

His reign, hovvever, did not quite pass off unstained 
by blood. Cunningly he lured Ibn Maqlah, the former 
Wazir, into a trap ; had a number of his relative3 arrested 
and killed; of course, only such as had aspired to the 
throne after him or had oaused homage to be done already’®. 

In his twonty-8ixtli year his half-brother Al-Muttaqi 
asoended the throne. He, too, was of stout build,of fair 
complexion, with round blue eyes, with meeting eye- 
brows, short nose and reddish hair”. He did not indulge 

{X) Kit.al-Uijim,lN, 120a. (2) Masadi Tanbih. 388; Kit.al-Uyun, 

(3) Al-Sali, Attraq, 27. (4) Al-Suli, Auraq, 27. (5) Ibn al-Jauai, fol. 
54a. (6^ Ibn al-Jaazi fol. 54a. (7) Ibn al-Jaazi, fol. 54a, according to 
Al-Sali. (8) Hc saflferod from stomach troubles. (9) Kitab-al-Uyun, IV, 
182a. (10) Kitab-al-Uym, IV, 220a, (11) Masudi, Tanbih, 397, KiUal- 
Uyun IV, 220a. 
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in wine. He zealously fasted and gave no entertainmenta. 
His only companion was the Qur’an none else would he 
have besides it*. But ill-luck never forsook him. On 
the night before his oircumcision a bath collapsed, 
killing the slaVe-girls who were preparing themselves for 
the festivity. All his chamberlains suddenly died, with 
the result that no one cared to acoept service under him. 
Wben at a celebration on the Tigris he drove through the 
town and the crowd cheered him, a scaffolding gave way, 
and later a number of courtiers, women and children were 
drowned by the river suddenly overflowing its banks". 
Even when on the throne this ill-luck persistently dogged 
his footsteps. He was the first Caliph who, seeking 
for help, left tlie Town of Peace' and i‘oamed about with 
the defeated Hamadanids in Mesopotamia. He refused 
the protection of the Egyptian Ikhshidids. The Turkish 
general, whom he trusted, betrayed him for 600,000 dirhams 
which a pretender to the throiie had oAered him, and had 
him blinded by an Indian slare"*. He lived for 24 years 
after this tragedy and died in his own house'’. His 
successor Al-Mustakfi, who waded to the thronein shameand 
infamy, was the son of a Greek s]ave-girl®. He had a fair 
oomplexion, long nose, big eyes, small mouth, a full beard. 
He was corpulent and rather tall. He had a strong liking 
for negro women^. Situated as he was between a grasping 
wife, whose intrigues had raised him to the throne, and the 
Turks actually ruling the town, he could hardly be happy. 
Einally came the Buwayyids, who, at the very hrst 
conference, forced upon him a Wazir whom he had swom 
never to appoint. The Ohamberlain Buka thus relates: 
I was present on this occasion. Resisting, the Caliph 
yielded. But I saw his eyes full of tears at the strangeness 
of the demand*. When on the point of being deposed, 
he voluntarily abdicated on oondition that none of his 
limbs was maimed or mangled*. But his succcessor, 
brother of his predecessor, in revenge for what had been 
done to his brother, had him blinded. No one was prepared 
to exeoute this punishment. A slave, however, whom he 
had once caused to be whipped when Caliph, undertook 
the task‘“. The later Caliphs reconciled themseWes to a 
position of inactivity, and thus managed nominally to 
rule for long years. After a stroke of apoplexy Al-Muti’ 

(1) Ibn al-Jauzi, 66b. (2) Kitab-al~Uyun, TV 221h. {S) Ibn al-Athir, 
YIII, 304. (4) Kitab-al-Uyun, 219a. (6) Yahya ibn Sa’id, . 101. 

(6) Masndi, Tanbih, 398; Kitab-al-Uyun.IY, 22a,inerely mentions her 
as a slave. (7) Kitab-al-Uyun, IV, 239a. (8) Kit,al-Uyun, IV,232a. 
(9) Ibid, IV, 238a. (10) Ibid, IV. 238b: - 
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resigned in favour of his son—Al-Ta’i—who was deposed 
in the eighteenth year of his rule. For twelve years he 
lived after his deposition in honourable captivity under his 
successor. Very little is known of these later Caliphs. 
Al-Muti’s mother, a slave of Slavonic nationality, was more 
famous than her son. She was a whistler. ” With a petal 
in her mouth she warbled wondi‘Ous notes with remarkable 
skill. She could imitate all singing birds*. 

Al-Ta’i was strong and handsomeand of faircomplexion. 
He held at bay a powerful stag, which knocked every one 
down and which no one dai*ed to touch, until the 
cai^penter removed his horns". 

Al-Qadir was pious and kind; two-thirds of his meals 
he distributed to different mosgues'. He used to dye his 
long beard; put on ordinary dress; visit with the people 
the sanctuaries of the saints at Baghdad, such as those 
of Ma’ruf and Ibn Bessar, and indulge in all kinds of ad- 
ventures. He cven wrote a theological work, in the ortho 
dox Sunni strain, which was read out every Friday in the 
circle of theologians in tho mosque of Mahdi‘. 

Against these fleeting shadows the splendid succession 
of the African Caliphs stands out in striking contrast. 
From the very beginning among them, the Caliphate passed 
from sire to son. This practice was their saWation; 
for it spared them blood-stained disputes regarding the 
succession. To this was added a statesmanlike attitude 
iu their dealings. When the Governor of Syria wrote 
direct to Al-Muizz (341-365/962-975), ignoring the legiti- 
inate channels, the Caliph took hiin to task and returned 
the letter with unbroken seals. The most brilliant of 
these Caliphs was Al-Aziz (365-386/975-996). Stalwart, 
of tawny complexion, with reddish hair and large blue 
eyes, a dauntless hunter, a connoisseur of horses and pre- 
cious stones, he is the first example of that large-hearted 
Saracenic chivalry which made so deep and lasting an 
impression upon the West. The Caliph beat and captured 
the Turkish leader who had conquered Ascalon and had 
caused the Egyptian army to pass under a bare sword, 
but he took no revenge upon him. In fact, he made over 
his own tent to him ; supplied him with horses; met all 
his needs ; returned his signet to him and allowed him the 
company of his Mends among the prisoners of war. At 

(1) Kit. al-Uyun, IV 240. (2) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 106a. 

(3) Ibn al-Jauzi, 132b. (4) Ibn al-Jauzj, 132a; Al-Subki III, 2. 
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the first intervie\v he caused a eup of syrup to be handed 
over to him and when the Turk hesitated, thinking that 
it might perchanoe contain poison, the Caliph drank first*. 

And, finally, there looms on the horizon the extraordi- 
nary figure of Hakiin! Sometimes he sat by day with 
candle light; sometimes he spent the hight in darkness". 
As he loved, with a few companions, to roam about the 
streets of Old Cairo at night, the merehaiits kept their shops 
open and well-lighted. And thus the Bazars were as 
lively at night as they were during the day’’. Exoept 
those that were used for hunting, he ordered all dogs to 
be destroyed, as their barking disturbed him in his nightly 
adventuresk When a disease unfitted hiin to ride, he 
had himseli carried by four men in a litter—restless, ill' 
at ease by day and by night. Oii these ocoasions he re- 
ceived prayers and petitions in which only one line on a 
page was permittod to be written. The petitioners were 
only allowed to approacli him on his right side. He or- 
dered them to present themselves at a certain place on the 
following day. He kept his orders and giits in his 8leeve 
and personally distributod thera among the petitioners*’. 
He never put a curb on expenses. He was lavish and kind 
to his people. Law and justice reigned triumphant under 
him. And yet no great man was quite sure of his life, 
for he poanced upon his best friends with a morbid sud- 
denness. Much as he liked the black eunuch Ain, he yet 
had his right hand cut off. But this did not prevent the 
bestowal of favour8 upon him. He, indeed, conferred 
the most honourable titles upon him and installed him 
in most responsible offices. Suddenly, one day, he cut 
out his tongue, only to reward him aiterwards yot more 
lavishly®. Of his wliimsical treatment of Cbristians and 
Jews hereafter. 

Towards the end he roamed about in the desert; 
allowed liis hair to grow until it reached his shoulders; 
never trimmed his nails; never changed his black woollen 
mantle and blue head cloth reeking with dust and per- 
spiration. 

The learned Christian Yahya compared him to Neb- 
uchadnezzar who, after the manner of the beasts of the 
field, lived with nails like the claws of eagles and hair 


(1) Yahya ibn Sa‘id, 155. (2) Ibn Tagharibardi, 63. (3; Yahya 
ibn Sa‘id, 185. ( 4 ) Yahya, 188. (5) Yahya, 217. (6) Yahya, 218 
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. like a lion’B mane because he had destroyed the Lord’B 
Temple. Yaliya was considerate enough, however, in 
describing the Caliph’s disease as melancholia, and said 
that they should have put him into a bath of violet oil 
to impregnate his withered brain with sweet scented 
moisture. 



III. THE PRINCES OP THE EMPIRE. 


Thpiii: title is Ainir. Even the royal princcs were so 
called—only the eunuch Kafur in Egypt felt quite content 
with the appellation of ‘Ustad”. The Amir-al-Omara, 
at the court of the Caliph, originally had no connexion 
with this title. He was the Commander-in-Chief. This 
title w'as also borne by the Eield-Marshal Munis, who never 
considered himself of the rank of a prince. Eor the princes 
of the Empire there w'as no official mark of distinction. 
Prayer was oSered for them in the niosque, as to the gover- 
nor, after prayer for the Caliph. Only in Babylonia, where 
the Commander of the Eaithtul himself residedand person- 
ally carried on the administration, was it deemed derog- 
atory to his dignity to mention the name of any other 
along with his at the service in the mosque. In the year 
323/934 the Chief Chamberlain, Mohammed ibn Yaqut, had 
already anogated all pow'ers to hiraself, and compelled 
the ministers to report everything to him and to do 
nothing except over his signature. The result was that 
the Wazir was reduced to a shadow', without work or 
authority^. When the preachers of Baghdad prayed for 
him the Caliph dismissed them all'. In the following year, 
however, the Caliph had to yield, and the name of Ibn 
Raiq was openly mentioned in the prayers at the mosques. 
This meant the acknowledgment of a prince undei him in 
Babyloniak 

[1] Yahya, 124. In tho East ‘ Ustad ’ was the title of Wazira. 
Ibn al-Amir is so callod [Misk, vi, 220]; anothor, Ibn Taghribardi 34. 
Today tlio coachman is callod ‘ Ustad’ in Cairo. In India tbe word 
‘ Ustad’ is used for a teacher—toachers of all kinds. Tr. 

[2] Misk. V, 474. 

[3] Al-Suli, Auraq, 83. 

[4] ‘ Sultan,’ at this time, is only used of the Caliph and Dar-us 
Sidtan is the palace of the Caliph at Baghdad, The statement of Ibn 
Khaldun [III, 420] that Muizz-ud-Dawlah adopted the title of ‘ Sultan ’ 
is mcorrect. According to the later Bgyptian writer Abul Mahasin 
[II, 252] the special title of the rulers of Bgypt was at iirst Pharaoh 
and later ‘ Sultan.’ Even al-Zuhri [9/15th century] thinks that the only 
rulers legitimately entitlod to that title are those of Egypt. This fits 
in witli the word ‘ Soldan,’ curront in medisBTal Europe, to signily 
the ruler of Egypt. The later Amirs of Baghdad do not seem to havo 
been mentioned in prayors until Adad-ud-Dawlah in 368/979 received 
this honour which no king had had beforo or after. Misk, VI, 499 
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Among these princes the Hamadanids strike us as 
representatiyes of the worst class of Beduins (Lane-Poole, 
Mohammadan Dynasties pp. 111-13 A. H. (317-394/929 
-1003). On the occasion of the conference at Mosul, 
the Caliph Badhi took up his residence in a house aud so 
did his Commander-in-Chief Ibn Kaiq; whilst the Hama- 
danid pitched his lent by the cloister. You are mere 
Beduins, said Ibn Raiq, contemptuously to the Hama- 
danid {Kit. al-Uyun IV, 182 h). Of their bad government, 
their plundering propensities, their oppression of the peas- 
antry, their destruction of trees, their constant violations 
of engagements and promises, we shall speak elsewhere. 
The founder of tlie dynasty treacherously murdered the 
Wazir who had accompanied him on a pleasure-ride 
{Kit.al-Uyun, IV, 60-a) and Nasir-ad-Dawlah, iii acowardly 
iashion, killed Ibn Raiq in his own Hamadanid tent'. 
In their own house strife and insubordination were rife. 
Not merely ilagrantly so in the Mesopotamian branch, but 
elsewliere as well—as shown by the murder of Abu Firas 
by his nephew, the son of Saif-ad-DawIah\ Among them 
it was only Saif-ad-Dawlah who was distinguished by 
brilliant achievement8 and a certain degree of chivalry. 
The Greek authorsnote that he oftenfell into tactical errors 
because he was too conceited and never asked any one for 
ad^dce lest it might be said that he conquered through 
others (Abulfeda, Annales, under 349). But despite his 
brilliant achievements he was always defeated by the 
Turkish Cheiis Tuzun and Begkem. 

Out of the old Empire the Baridis, likewlse, carved 
their fortune*. 

(1) Miak, 60; VI, Kit.at-Uyim, IV, 182b. 

( 2 ) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 334; Ibn Khall. according to Tbabit ibn 
Sinan, Seo Dvorak, Abn Firas, 114 sqq. 

(3) “Al-Baridi. This ni.tba was bome by tiireo brothers, Aim‘Abd 
Allah Ahmad, Abn Ynsnf Ya’knl) and Abn ‘1-Hnsain, who played an 
imi)ortant part in theperiod oftho decline of the Abbasid Caliphate nnder 
al-Mnktadir and his snccessors. Tho liead of this family was the lirst 
mentioned .\bn‘Abd Allah, who, not content with the nnimportant oASces 
which the Caliph’8 vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa had given him and his brothers, 
obtainod from his snccessor Ibn Mnkla {q. r.) the govemment of the pro- 
vinc6 of al-Ahwaz and other important oAices for his brothers in return 
for a prosent of 20,000 dirhams (316/928). They managed to make snch 
good use of their opportnnities that when they were involved in the 
faU of the vizier scarcely two years later the ransom of 400,000 dinars 
demanded for their freedom by Mnktadir was paid withont diHicnlty. 
Aftor the assassination of al-Muktadir in 320 (932), Abu ‘Abd Allah 
was able to do as he pleasod and by nuheard of extortion8 and deeds of 
yiolence to enrich himseU, while his brothers were restored to their 
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For long they were the actual rulers of Babylon. More 
like secretaries than soldiers (Misk, VI, 154), they yet 
boldly fought many a time. In greed and short-shighted- 
ness they didnot yield to the Hamadanids. The first 
really disastrous time for Baghdad was the year 330/941 
when a Baridi conquered Baghdad and the Caliph fled 
to Mosul. Already in March he raised the ]and-tax, op- 
pressed the landlords, imposed heavy capitation taxes on 

offices and did likewise. This continiied in the reign of the Caliph al- 
Eadhi (322-329=934-940) becansetheir oldMend, the Vizierlbn Mukla, 
had again gained power in this period. Instead of giying the revenues of 
the proyinces governed by them to the Caliph’s treasury, theykeptthem 
to themselves by false statements and bribery. This state of affair8 
could not go on for ever and when Ibn Baik {q. v.) under the title of 
Amir al-Umara had gained control of the Caliphate (324=936), the 
Caliph advanced with an army against Abu ‘Abd Allah, after all the 
subterhiges contrived by that cunning man to gain tho favour of Ibn 
Eaik had fajled. But Abu ‘Abd Allah knew what course to take; he 
escaped to the Buwayyid ‘Imad al-Dawla in Ears and persuaded him 
without much trouble to conquer al-Ahwaz and al-Irak. When an 
opponent to Ibn Eaik arose in the Turk Bedikem (q. v.) Abu ‘Abd Allah 
took the side first of one then of the other according to circumstances, 
and after Bedikem’8 victory in 326 (938) he was appointed by him 
Vizier of the Caliph. He was deposed soon afterwards, however, but as 
Bedikem had perished early in the reign of al-Muttaki (329—941), he 
seized Baghdad for a brief period but aftor a few w^eeks was forced by the 
mutinous troops to return to Wasit. In the iollowing year 330 (932) 
he sent his brother Abu’l-Husain with troops against Baghdad so that 
the Caliph and Ibn Eaik had to seek rofuge with the Hamdanids of 
Mosul. Abu’l Husain made himself so detested by his oppressions 
there that the Hamdanids had no difficulty in driving him from Baghdad 
and even from Wasit. The brothers were able to assort themselwes in 
Basra although they had to wage a costly war with the lord of ‘Oman, 
who had come against Basra with a fleet and had already taken Obolla 
331 (942). Eortunately for them the fleet was set on fire and the enemy 
Was forced to retire to ‘Oman. These and other wars consumed Abu 
‘Abd Allah*s wealth and although he did not hesitate to have his brother 
Abu Yusuf murdered to gain his accumulated treasures, they availed 
him little, for he himself died the same year 332 (944). The third 
brother Abu’l-Hu8ain soon came into conAict with his own tollowers 
who recognised Abu’l-Kasim, the son of Abu ‘Abd Allah as their maater, 
and escaped with great difficulty to the Karmatian prince of al-Bahrain. 
With the latter’8 help he laid siege to his nephew in Basra, till he came 
to terms with him. Soon atterwards he again began intriguing and went 
to Baghdad to try to obtain the govemorship of Basra and so, far from 
being successful, he Was executed there in 333 (946) after a trial. His 
nephew Abu*l-Kasim in the following year made peace with the 
Buyid Muizz al-Dawla, though only for a brief period, for in 336 the 
latter sent troops against him' and in 336 (947) advanced in person 
against Basra and forced him to Aee to the Karmatians of al-Bahrain. 
He then ceased to play any active part in politics though he was ulti- 
mately pardoned by Muizz al-Dawla and did not die till 349 (960)” 
Ency. of Islam. 
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Christians and Jews, levied an enormous additional tax 
on wheat, took away a portion of their wares from the 
merchants, and exacted compuJsory loans from the popu- 
lace’. Before Muizz-ad-Daw]ah, the last Baridi fled to the 
Karmatheans in South Arabia. But he was subseguently 
reconciled to the new order of things, retumed to Baghdad, 
and was even included arnong the table companions 
(Nudama) of Muizz-ad-Dawlah*. 

Compared to these robber piinces, the soldiers hail- 
ing from northern countries who established their throne 
within the conAnes of the Empire were veritable fathers 
to the people. The Samanids pretended to be Persians 
and traced their descent from the Sassanids. At the 
end of the 3rd/9tli century they reached their highest 
splendour: Transoxiana, Media, and tbe whole of Iran 
up to Kirman were under their rule. But within their 
own kingdoin there Aourished almosb independent States ; 
for instance, Sigistan (Afghanistan) still belonging to the 
SaSarids, prayed, truo enough, for the ruler of Bukhara, 
but merely paid him a tribute. The vastne8s of their 
Empire necessitated the establishment of a kind of vice- 
royalty. They themselves resided in Bnkhara, but their 
Commander-in-Chief (Sahib-al-Jaish) had his seat at Nisha- 
pur, which under the Tahirids had become the capital of 
Khorasan'*. Mukaddasi—possibly for personal reasons-- 
cannot suAiciently extol their raode cf life, their attitude 
towards learning and learned men. They excused them 
from kissing the ground before them. Even if a tree was 
to rise against tliem, says Mukaddasi, it would instantly 
wither away'*. Even when the powerful Adad-ud-Dawlah, 
who conquered everybody else, marched against the 
Samanids, God destroyed his army and made over his 
State to his enemies*. The Dailamites, to be sure, did 
take the whole of Iran from the Samanids but after a 
hard fight. Almost every year Subuktagin, the general of 
Muizz-ud-Dawlah in Baghdad, had to hasten to Eai with 
help to the brother of his master conducting operations 
against the Samanids there. 

(1) Misk, ^VI, 158; Kit.al-Upiai. 192a.. (2) Kit-al-Uyun, IV, 247. 
On the word ‘Nudama,’ see Burton, Arabian Nights, Vol. I.. p. 46. 
“ Nadim ” denotes one who was iutimate with the Caliph, a very high 
honour and a dangerous one. The last who sat with ‘ Nudma' was 
Al-Radhi bi’llah A.H. 329/940. SeeSuyuti, History of the Caliphs, Eng. 
tr. Tr. (3) Vambery, Bokkara, Chapters IV and V. Tr. (4) Eor Muka- 
ddasi, see Khuda Bukhsh, Studies: Indian and Islamio, 159-162 
(6) Misk, VI, 877. 
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Twenty years after Mukaddasi had lavished his praises, 
the kingdom of the Samanids was crushed between the 
Turks of the North and the South and the last of the House 
was killed in flight. To the Caliphs of Baghdad the Sama- 
nids always remained uusweryingly loyal and never 
failed to* send in presents. In the year 301/913 Ahmed 
Ibn Ismail even applied to the Caliph for the post of 
8aMb-al-8hurtah (Prefect of Police) which had fallen 
vacant by the death of the last of the Tahirids. Like 
a Governor to his Sovereign the Samanid Nasr sent the 
head of a slain rebel to the Caliph'. 

The future, indeed, belonged to the people of the 
mountain ranges of ISIorthern Persia—hitherto in the 
background. Of all their generals who ruled West Iran, 
after the death of Yusuf ibn Abissagh the Dailamite 
Merdawigh is the most attraotive personality to the 
chronielers. Islam sat lightly upon him. Like an un- 
believer, he took the sons and daughters of the empire 
into slavery—60,000 to 100,000 women and children. 
Like unbelievers the inhabitauts of Hamadan were put to 
the sword"', and so the Iranians in the year 320/932 created 
a soene before the Caliph’s palace in Bagdad. They 
questioned the authority of the Govemment to tax when 
it was not in a position to stand by the faithful with 
help and protection. A band of pious men met one 
of Merdawigh’s generals before Dinawar. Their leader 
carried an open Qur’an in his hand and implored them 
to fear God and to spare the faithful who had oommitted 
no crime. But he is reported to have struck him in 
the face with the Holy Book and then run his sword 
through him*. 

Merdawigh was an optimist with large schemes. He 
aspired to restore the Persian Erapire and to destroy that 
of the Arabs^. He wore a diadem set with precious 
stones, according to the old Persian style, sat on a golden 
dais, in the midst of which stood the throne. In front 
was a silver dais covered with carpets and in front of that 
again were placed gilded chairs for the magnates of the 
realm. He meditated the conquest of Baghdad; he 
thought of rebuilding the palace of Chosroe at Ctesiphon 


(1) Kit.al-Uyun, IV, 190b. 
(3) Masudi, IX, 24, 


(2) Masudi, IV, 23 et 8qq. 
(4) Al-Suli, Auraq (Paris)^!, 
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and of ruling the world therefromh His soldiers feared 
his pride. He found the magniScently planned winter 
celebration in Ispaban mean and paltry, because to the 
eye, (intent upon the wide, wide world), eyerything ap- 
peared small and insignihcant. With difficulty the Wazir 
succeeded in inducing him to show himself to the ' people. 
On this day of festivity all saw discontent legibly inscribed 
on his face. In his mantle he wrapped himself and lay 
down in the tent with his back against the entrance without 
uttering a word*. Along with 60,000 Dailamites he had 
4,000 Turkish slayes’ whom he unwisely preferred to his 
own people who, foi that reason, hated him with intense 
hatred*. Despite his preference for the Turkish guards, 
one day he forced them, when they had awakened him from 
his sleep by the noise in saddling their horses, to lead their 
horses by the rein and carry the saddles and trappings 
on their backs. By way of revenge for this sort of treat- 
ment they surprised him in his bath and killed him”. 
His brother Wasmigtr and his nephew Kawus, however, 
managed to retain a small principality high up in the 
north of Iran. His heritage devolved upon the leaders 
of the mercenaries from the Persian mountains—the 
Buwayyids. 

The Buwayyids were so strange to Arab culture that 
Muizz-ud-Dawlah, as the ruler of Baghdad, needed an in- 
terpreter for an Arab audience®. By cunning and sol- 
dierly qualitie8 they rose. Without compunction they 
passed from one commander to anothei who paid them 
better. When Makan was beaten they beggcd for leave 
and said: they did not wish to lay upon him the heavy 
burden of their salaries and upkeep. If things went better, 
they would retum^ 

One of their great gualities was to know how to make, 
and always to have, a reserve of money. Tradition tells 
us that to the founder of the dynasty, in a moment of great 
need, a serpent showed a hole in which a treasure lay buri- 
ed'. By bribing the Wazir of Merdawigh they were able 
to plunder the rich sectarians (Khurramites) residing in 

(1) Mastidi. IX, 27; Misk, V, 489. 

(2) Misk, V, 480. 

(S) Masudi, IX, 26. 

(4) Al-Suli, Auraq, 81. 

(5) Misk, V, 482. 

(6) Misk, V, 435. 

(7) Misk, V, 435. 

(8) Misk, V, 464. 
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their castles on the highlands of Kerag. With this money 
they tempted and won over a large number of their own 
eountrymen serying in other armies. Thus to conquer the 
Caliph’s troops and to occupy Southern Iran was an easy 
matter to them. Moreover they treated the prisoners 
with kindness and clemency and straightway took them 
into their service'. Eukn*ud-Dawlah, the ruler of Eai, 
for fear that he might have to spend a single dirham 
from his ISreasury, neglected the administration of the 
country and was prefeotIy content with the revenues he 
received—whatever they were*. Adad-ud-Dawlah ac- 
quired an immense fortune. Evon in later times, which 
were by no means very prosperous, Eakhr-ud-Dawlah 
(d. 387/997), according to the testimony of his con- 
temporary Ibn al-Sabi, left behind 2,875,284 dinars, 
100,860,790 dirhams and treasures of all kinds which 
were carefully noted down. He was a miser. The 
keys of his store-rooms were kept in an iron purse, from 
which he never parted^. Even Baha-ud-Dawlah (d. 
403/1012) was niggardly with every dirham and gathered 
together treasures such as none of his House had done 
before\ 

Aiiother feature of this family was its strong solidarity 
and strict discipline, at all events in the first generation. 
This must be credited to the personality of Ali, who later 
received the title of Imad-ud-Dawlah. To him, indeed, 
this House owes its splendour. When the third brother, 
Muizz-ud-Dawlah, already the ruler of Babylon, paid his 
official call on him, he kissed the ground before him, and 
remained standing, though bidden to sit down'. After the 
death of the eldest the supreme authority devolved upon 
the second brother Eukn-ud-Dawlah in Eai, to whom 
Muizz-ud-Dawlah rendered unhesitating obedience®. 

Muizz-ud-Dawlah, on his death-bed, commanded his 
son to obey Eukn-ud-DawIah and to consult hini in all 
important matters and also to show respect to his cousin 
Adad-ud-Dawlah, older in years than him’. But when 
Adad-ud-DawIah wanted to wrench Babylon away from 

(1) Misk, V, 444. 

(2) Misk, VI, 357. 

(3) Ibn Taghribardi, 821. 

( 4 ) Ibn al-Janzi, fol. 159b. 

(5) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 353. 

(6) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 336. 

(7) Misk, VI, 298. 
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his iinworthy cousin, Rukn-ud-Dawlah, father of Adad- 
ud-DawIah, rose from liis seat, rolled on the grouud, foamed 
at the mouth, and for days neither ate nor drank. He 
said: I saw my brother Muiz:z stand before me, biting his 
finger for my sake, saying: O brother, you had assured 
me of the safety of my wife and children. 

At the order of the indignant father, Adad-ud-Dawlah 
marched out of Baghdad where he had built a palace for 
hiraself'. ^ 

Imad-ud-DawIah’s was not a royal figure. He was 
rather a good business man, endowed with the shrewdness 
of a peasant. He had arranged with the Caliph for the 
grant of Persia in fief as against the payment of a million 
dirhams. The Wazir had expressly warned his ambassa- 
dor not to part with the banners and robes of honour— 
the insignia of investiture—without payment. But Imad- 
ud-DawIah forcibIy took these away and, of oourse, paid 
nothing*. 

Rukn-ud-DawIah’s lidelity, clemency and justioe are 
praised’. To the Mai-zuban who Aed to him with ‘ his 
horse and hiswhip’ he made many beautiful presents— 
the like of which Miskawaihi had never seen. The his- 
torian was then the librarian of the Wazir in Rai and has- 
tened with many others to the palace to see the procession 
with the presents*. 

Rukn-ud-DawIah’s Wazir suggested to his master to 
take over the country of the fugitive as he was not strong 
enough to administer it effectiveTy. But Rukn-ud-DawIah 
peremptorily rejected this proposal as unworthy of him. 
Miskawaihi, who must have known him well through his 
master, calls him a ‘ iiigh-minded man” but complains 
that he made the Iife of his Wazir, Ibn al-Amid, a burden 
unto hira. Although behaving better than other Dail- 
amites—Miskawaihi says—he acted like soldiers after vic- 
tory. He took what he could and never thought of the 
morrow. He showed great weakness in dealing with his 
soldiery, who worried the people so muoh that some rode 
away to the desert to oonfer as to how they should 8atisfy 
them. 

Moreover, he thought that his rule must stand or fall 
with the Kurds and, aoting on that belief, he never in- 

(1) Misk, VI, 444. 

(2) Kit.al-Uyun, lW,U63.. (3) Ibn al-Athir, Vm, 493. 

(4) Amedroa, Islam III, 336; Miak, VI, 280 ff. [Eng. tr. yol V,232]. 

(6) Amedroz, Islam III, 336; Misk, VI, 293. 
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terfered with these robbers. When it was reported to 
him that a caravan had been looted and the cattle diiven 
away, he merely rejoined : People must live‘. 

Muizz-ud-Dawlah, Prince of Babylon, was curt in his 
behaviour and was readily moved to anger. He insulted 
his Wazirs and courb officials^ He even buffeted his 
Wazir, al-Muhallabi. But in his illness he softened‘. At 
every attack—he sudered from stone in the bladder— 
when he felt that he was dying, he had the lamentation for 
the dead done for himself in conformity with the custom 
of the Dailamite mountaineers. He was always ready to 
shed tears. Weeping, he begged his Turks, in a battle 
which was already almost lost, to make one whole-hearted, 
desperate effort under his leadership'*. 

He treated the Caliph, who was in his power, with 
soldierly arrogance. He conhscated the property of his 
Wazir, al-Muhallabi, after his death, although he had served 
him for thirteen long years ; and extorted money from his 
servants even down to his boatmen. His behaviour dis- 
gusted all, without exception^. On his new palace in the 
norbh of Baghdad, he spent 13 million dirhams which he 
mercilessly extorted from his supporters®. 

He never bestowed a thought on the rights of the 
people. He placed his army in civic quarters at Baghdad, 
a heavy burden to the citizens. He gave cultivable lands 
in fief to his soldiers. Under him the inspecting officers 
lost all inAuence; public works were no longer undertaken; 
the soldiers took up lands on trial, sucked them dry, and 
then exchanged them for fresh ones. But he encouraged 
the mending of dams and personally carried soil for 
the purpose. The entire army followed his example. Thus 
he made the districts of Nahrwan and Badaraya once 
more ferbile, and the people of Baghdad loved him for 
that^ His son Bakhtyar was endowed with immense phy- 
sical strength. He once held a powerful ox by tbe homs 
so that it could not move®. In all otber repects he was 
a thorough failure. He niether kept his promise nor his 

(1) Misk, YI, 354 et sqq, 

(2) Misk, VI, 194. 

(3) Misk, V, 210. 

(4) Misk, VI, 217. 

(5) Ibn a-Athir, VIII, 405. 

(6) Misk, VI, 293. Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 398. According to Ibn a'- 

,Tauzai 1,000 million dinars. 

(7) Misk, VI, 219. See Guy Le Strange, Lands of Easiern 

Caliphate, p. 80 Tr. 

8 ) Ibn Taghribardi, 19. 
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threats; talked but did nothing‘. He spent his time in 
hunting, eating, drinking, musio, joking, cock-fights, and 
with dogs and loose women. When he had no money to 
go on with he deposed the Wazir, took away his money, 
and appointed another in his place^ According to a 
more lenient view, he was interested in yaluable books; 
in slave-girls, traind in various arts ; aud in fine Arab 
horses which he Ioved to exercise in the desert ’. When 
his Turkish boy favourite was taken prisoner he neither 
ate nor drank, he sighed and fretted; and whenever the 
Wazir or a general came to him with important aSairs he 
never ceased to ventilate his grief, with the result that he 
suSered in dignity and public esteem^. 

Adad-ud-Dawlah was the only real royal personality of 
this House. His rule, iu the end, extended from the 
Caspian Sea to Kirman and Omau. Not in vain did he 
again, for the first time in Islam, bear tlie old title of 
Shalian-Shah, reckoned before as blasphemous'’. The 
title continued in his House, as therevival of an old Orient- 
al practice. He carried the stamp of his northern lineage. 
He had blue eyes, reddish hair". The Wazir called him 
Ibn Abu Bakr, the manure dealer, beoause he resembled 
a man of that name who sold manure to the gardeners of 
Baghdad’. He was oruel in his dealings. He caused 

the Wazir Ibn Baqiyyah who had worked against him and 
who had been delivered to him, already blinded, to be 
trampled to death by elephants—the first instance of this 
punishment in Islamic history*. Another Wazir, who 
felt himself unable to carry out an order given to him, 

committed suicide for fear of his displeasure". But he 

was equally severe upon himself. When once a girl so 

thoroughly captured his heart that she took him away 
from his work, he had her instantly removed (Ibn al- 
Jauzi, fol. 120a). 

(1) Misk, VI, 386. (2) Misk, VI, 389, (3) Misk, V, 419. (4) Misk, 
VI, 469. f5) Wuz, 388; Yaq. IrsJiad, II, 120. (6) Yaq. IrsJiad, V, 349. 
(7) Ibn Khall. Nr. 709 frora the Uyun-al-Seijar of Hamadani. (8) Misk, 
VI, 481. [Eng. tr. Vol. V p. 304]. (9) Misk, VI, 514 But much has been 
unjustly imputed to him. Thus Ibn Taghribardi relates (pp. 159 et sqq). 
that he sued for the hand of the Hamadanid princess, Jamilah, but was 
refused. This angered and enraged him. He took everything away from 
her and reduced her to absolute poverty. According to another legend he 
oompelled her to live in tho prostitutos’ quarter and on that aecount sho 
drowned herself in the Tigris. As a matter of fact the girl, true to her 
brother, a mortal enemy of Adad-ud-Dawlah, fled with him. After his 
death sho was deliyered to Adad-ud-Dawlah who put her, along with hor 
Blavegirls and women companions, into his harem; Misk, VI, 507, 
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Like everyone anxious effectively to govem an ex- 
tensive Empire he provided for quick news-service. The 
courier who caine late was punished. Thus he arranged 
to get the post froni Shiraz to Baghdad in seven days; 
that is a daily ride of inore than 150 kilometres. He also 
developed and improved the espionage system. ‘ Every 
word that fell in Egypt came to his ears, and tbe pcople 
were on their guard even before their wives and slaves.’ 
He swept the streets of Baghdad clear of thieves. An 
instance is mentioned by Ibn a,\-3n,xizi {Eit. al-Adkiija, 
p. 38, according to the Tarikh of Hamadani) where he 
poisoned them like rats. He restored order in the Arabiari 
and even in the more notorious Kirmanian desert, with 
the result that pilgrims had no more exactions to submit 
to or inconveniences to put up with. On tbe pilgrim- 
routes he dug wells and constructed cisterns and protected 
Medina by a ^vall. He renovated tbe half-ruined capital, 
Baghdad; built mo8ques and laid out bazars; repaired 
tbe bridges over the great canals, whicb bad beconie so 
daniaiged that women, children and animals fell into tbe 
water while using tbem ; made tbe bridge on tho Tigris, 
which could only be used with risk to life, broad, spacious 
and safe, protected it witb railings, appointed guards and 
supervisor8; restured the fainous garden wbich had be- 
come the ‘ hauut of dogs and depository of corpses.’ Ho 
made the wealthy classes repair tbe dilapidated weirr. 
He redug the canals whicb had become choked with mud, 
and built rnills on their banks: he patched up the holes in 
the dams and planted a colony from Ears and Kirman on 
the waste lauds'. But, all this notwithstaiuding—Baby 
lonia was merely an appeudage. 'l’he centre of his rule 
was always Persia. There tbo chief Qadhi resided. At 
Baghdad he only bad four deputies to represent himh 
Indeed Adad-ud-Dawlah is said to have whole-heartedly 
despised Baghdad. He is reported to have said : In this 
town only two, worthy of being called men, I found; 
but when I closely examined them I discovered that they 
were Kufans and not Baghdadis at alP. He established 
a richly endowed bazar for seed-sellers and rnade arrange- 
ments for the cultivation of foreign fruits. Thus he in- 
troduced indigo plantation in Kinnan''. At Shiraz he 
built a magniScent palace with 360 rooms’. At Baghdad 


(1) Misk, VI, 509 fif. On the Province ofFars, see GuyLe Strange, 

Laiuis of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 248. 

(2) Misk, VI, 502. (3) Snpplement to Kindi. (Ed. Giiest) p. 574. 
(4) Misk, VI, 609; Ibn al-Jauzi, 119b. (5) Miiq. 449. 
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he enlarged the iiiimense palace of the late Field-Marshal 
Subuktagin by purchasing the houses round about, and 
built a high masonry aijueduct to conduct, through 
desert and suburbs, water to his park. He used elephants 
for pulling down houses and consolidating the soil. He was 
the hrst to use elephants in the Muslim army'. Death 
prevented the execution of liis further and yet more ex- 
tensive building sohemes^. He was up before dawn, had 
a warm bath, said his morning prayer, and this done, he 
conver8ed with his intimate friends. Then he transacted 
the business of the day and bi'eakfa8ted—his physician 
being always present. After breakfftst he slept till 
midday. The afternoon he dedicated to his frionds, to 
rocreation and to music’. He had very ablo teachers'’. 
He loved learning; gavo stipends to theologians, jurists, 
philologists, physicians, mathematicians, and mechanics®! 
Of his library we shall speak later. As a rule he studied 
a great deal and used to say: When I havo mastered 
Euclid I shall give 20,000 dirhams in charity; when we 
have done with the book of the grammarian Abu Ali I 
shall give 00,000 dirhams in charity. He loved poetry, 
paid tbo poets, and preferred the company of the litorati to 
that of his generals®. He was well-versed in lyrical poetry’. 
ThaMabi even cites Arabic Yerses which are said to be bis, 
but they are nothing moro than mere empty rhymes. 
Notwithstanding all this, his treatment of Sabi was un- 
gracioiis—Sabi was then master of Arabio prose. To the 
philosophers he assigned a large room in his palace, next 
to his own suite, where they could discuss matters undis- 
turbed. Even to the preachers and to the viuezzins 
(those that call to prayers) he assigned salaries. He made 
pro^ision for the poor and the foreigners who lived in 
mosques, and established an immense hospital at Baghdad. 
On the birth of every son he gave away 10,000 dirhams 
as alms and, when by a favourite wife, 60,000; for every 
daughter 5,000 dirhams. Even of the welfare of his non- 
Muslim subjects he was not obliviou8. He allowed his 
Wazir, Nasr ibn Harun, a Christian, to build anew a church 
and cloisters which had been destroyed, and to give money 

(1) Misk, VI, 464. 

(2) Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdctd, Ed, Salmon, p. 56 

et. sqq. 

(3) Ibn al-.Tanzi, fol. 120. 

(4) Kifte, 226. 

(6) Ibn al-Jau 2 i, fol. 120a ; Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 518, 

(6) Yatimah II, 2; Ibn al-Janzi, fol. 120a. 

(7) Irshad, V, 286 Ibn al-Jauai, Kit.al-Adkiya, 38. 
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to needy and indigent Christians'. 

A father to his poeple, however, he never was. Ho 
remained a foreign despot, who knew how to feed his flook 
to shear it all the more effectively. He increased old 
hurdens, created fresh ones, and extorted money in all 
manners and shapes^ He had, in the end, an annual 
revenue of 320 million dirhams. He wished to make it 
360 millions—a million a day. “ He hoarded dinars and 
did not despise a single dirham *. ” 

The Anal verdict of Miskawaihi, who had personally 
served him, runs thus : If Adad-ud-Dawlah had not had 
some slight faults, which one does not care to mention 
when enumerating his numerous good gualities, he would 
have attained the pinnacle of earthly aohievements and 
I should have hoped etenial hliss for him in the world to 
come\ 

His talent for rule shows itself in the seleotion of his 
subordinates. Ovor Media he appointed the Kurd, Bedr 
ibn Hasanawaihi (d 405/1014). Brave and just, he gave 
to tho poor and widows 1,000 dirhams in alms every Friday. 
To the cobblers between Hamadan and Baghdad he made 
an annual payment of 3,000 dinars, to provide needy 
pilgrims with foot-wear. For shrouds he assigned a 
monthiy gift of 20,000 dirhams. Moreover, he built 
bridges and three thousand new mosques and inns. 
Never, indeed, did he pass by a sprmg without founding a 
village there. For the holy town and the proteotion of 
pilgrim-roads, he paid 10,000 dinars every year. He provi- 
ded for the construction of reservoirs and cisterns and for 
the storage of provisions at the stations on the roads lead- 
ing to the holy towns. He gave money to the Alids at 
Kufa and Baghdad, to the Qur’an readers, and to the indi- 
gent nobility®. The Amir-al-Juyush (d. 401/1010), too, 
came fiom the school of Adad-ud-Dawlah. In the year- 
3P2/1002 he was sent to Baghdad to restore order there. 
He made the town, a prey hitherto to the robbers, so safe 
and secure that a slave could be sent out at night carrying 
a silver salver with gold pieces without any one interfering 
with him.® 

(1) Misk, VI, 511; Ibn al-Athiv, YIII, 618, 

(2) Ibn al-Athir, IX, 16. 

(3) Ibn-al-Janzi, fol. 120b. 

(4) Misk, VI, 611. 

(5) Ibn al-Jahiz, fol. 161b, 

(6) Ibrval-Jauzi, fol. 166b, 
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After Adad-ad-Da\vlali the Buwayyids produced no- 
body of any usefulnes8 or iniportance. Finally, the last 
sources of revenue gave way, and Jalal-ud-Dawlah' had 
even to sell his store of cloth in the bazar. He had no 
chamberlains, no servants, no porters. Not even had he 
any one to annoimce the hours of prayers". 

Bejkem and Ikhshid' represented the Turks in the 
circle of Musliin princes. Both were capable soldiers 
and ellicient rulers. But they made no outward display. 
The hrst was a veritablo eondottiere. From Makan he 
went over to Mordawigh, and after the latter’8 death— 
he is said to have had a hand in his murder—with a few 
himdred Turks and Persians he joined Ibn Raiq in Baby- 
lonia. The iormcr soldiers of Merdawigh continued under 
his command'. It was not a large body of men, 300 in 
all. At Ibn Raiq’s behest he wrote to his former comrades 
in Iran and many responded, and joined hini ’. Then he 
raeddled in pobtics, removed the narae of Ibn Raiq from 
his banners and sliields, drove him out of Baghdad, 
and became himself the Amir of Babylonia. He had then 
700 Tnrks and 500 Persians under his command®. The 
Caliph, who preferred him to his predecessor^ conferred 
upon him the honourable title of Nadim (Table-compan- 
ion''). But this Turkish” soldier had no use for the 
literary friends of the Caliph. The only one whom he 
took to was the famous physician Sinan ibn Tahbit*®. 
He begged him to cure him of tlie tendency to sudden 
outbursts of anger and to point his faults out to him. 

Bejkem was wonderfully courageous. With 290 
Turks he pnt 10,000 men of the Baridi to fhght {Kit. al- 
Uyuv, IV, 154 b). Within sight of the enemy he swam 
with his Turks across the Dajla and attacked the enemy 
who had reokoned upon peilect safety there. His Persians 
came after him in boats*’. When he was with the Caliph 

(1) See Lane Poole’s Moh. DijnaHies, pp. 139 et sqq. 

(2) Ib al-Jaiizi, fol. 182, 184b. 

(3) On tho Ikhshidids, Soe Lane Poole, Moh. Dynastics. p. 09. 

(4) /Iit. al-Uyun, IV, 147 a. h. 

(5) Misk, V, 508. 

(0) Kit.al-Uuun. 1\, mb. 

(7) Al-Suli, Auraq, 55. 

(8) Kit.al-Uyun, IV, 166b. 

(9) On Bedjkem , see the Ency. of Islam; see also Weil, Oesch.tl, 

Chalifen, Vol. II, pp. 664 et. sqq. Tr, 

(lO) Misk, VI, 26 et sqq. 

(U) Eit.ahUyun, IV, 164, 
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in Saniarra and there heard that Ibn Eaiq was proceeding 
frorn Baghdad to Syria he expressed a desire to go to Hit 
aooross the desert to seize hiin. But the CaJiph would not 
permit this, because Ibn Eaiq had been assured an undis- 
trubed passage. 

To Baghdad he brought many an uncouth practice of 
his earlier military life. When he tried to extort money 
from people by placing pans full of glowing charcoal on 
their bodies, it was pointed out to him that the practiee 
of Merdawigh should not be introduced at the residence of 
the Caliph. 

The Baghdadis disliked him for his objeotionable 
ways and rejoiced when Ibir Eaiq suddenly attacked Bagh- 
dad in his absence'. The raob and the street boys jeered 
at him, calling after him “half of Bejkem’s moustaohe 
has been shaved off.’’ When they saw a Turk in a high 
cap they cried out: FIy away, our Amir is not Bejkem''. 
He held, howGver, the status of a prince in consequence of 
his having founded a colony in Madain. 

The grandfather of Mohamed ibn Tnghj came from 
Turkistan under the Caliph Mutasim who, for the first time, 
enlisted Turkish soldiers in large numbers. His father 
rose to be governor of Damaseus, but was disgraced and 
died in prison. His son cnjoyed the ‘sweet and bitter 
of life.’ Ibn Tughj, every now and then, took military 
servioe under some general or other, and at one time even 
served as falooner to a nobleman. In the service of the 
govemor of Egypt he distinguished himselt by courage 
and heroism. This served as a stepping-stone to a gover- 
nor.ship and eventually to the independent rule of Egypt *. 
He ruled as many countries as the raost powerful Pharaoh: 
Egypt, Syria, Yaman, Mekka, Medina'*. No wonder then 

(1) Kitab al-Uyun, l79a. (2) Bejkem was appointed Amir-al- 

Umara in 326/Sept. 938 in place of Ibn Eaiq. He first directed his 
attention to the Hamadanids who would not pay tribute. He proceeded 
to Mosul against the Hamadanid Hasan. While he was away Ibn Baiq 
suddenly appeared in Baghdad. Bejkem had to make peace with Hasan 
in 327/938 and to return to the capital. A peace settlement was soon 
reached with Ibn Baiq, by the terms of which the latter received the 
goyemorship of Harran, Edessa, Kinnesrin with the district on the upper 
Euphrates and the frontier fortresses. In 329/941, Bejkem was surprised 
and slain in an expedition by some Kurds. See Ency. of Mam. Sub. 
Bejkem. Tr. (3) In 318 he became governor of Damascus and in 321 
Goyemor of Egypt. He did not take over the office, however, till 936 
(323 A.H.); in 938 (327) he assumed the title of Ikhshid, and in 941 
(330 A.H.) -Syria was added to his dominions, and Mekka and Medina in 
the lollowing year. Tbe Ikhshidids ruled from 936-961. Tr. (4) Kit, 
al-Maghrib, 20. 
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that he Bhould refuHe the invitatioii of the Caliph 
MuBtakh to accept the iusecure principality of Baghdad 
after the death of ibn Tiujum'. 

IkhBhid was corpulent and had blue eyes. He was so 
strong that none could stretch his bow. He suffered from 
attaoks which could not be precisely diagnosed*. Egypt 
fared well under him. He maintained order and issued 
a full-valued dinar^. His army was the most impre8sive 
army of his age. When in the year 333/944 he came to the 
Euphrates the inhabitants of Eaqqah and Rafiqah were 
amazed at the number, orderliness, and equipment of his 
army. They had never seen the like of it^. In him cred- 
ulity and greed formed a useful alliance. In cold blood 
he proceeded to extort money from all rich oilicials— 
friend or foe. Most of them deserved their fate. 

Eond of ambergris, he received it as a present from 
all quarters and, of these presents, from time to time, he 
held an auction salo®. Storios are told of liim how he did 
not shrink from making even small profits. And yet he 
never took to rack or torture, and spared women from 
extortions®. He venerated holy men (Salihun) and used 
to ride to thein to invoke their blessings. “ Muslim ibn 
Ubaidullah Al-Husain tells me: I described to Ikhshid a 
holy man in el-Qarafah, called Ibn al-Musayyab and lo! 
he rode with me to him, begged him foi his blessings, rode 
on and said to me : Come, now I shall show you another 
holy man. I went with him to Abu Sulaiman Ibn Yunus 
and there I saw a fine old man sitting on a padded mat. 
He rose to meet Ikhshid and asked him to sit on the mat. 
Thereupon Ikhshid said to him : 0 Abu Sahl, utter some 
words of 'the Qur’an upon me, for the wind of the desert 
has hurt me. Then the holy man stretched his hand under 
the raat; brought out a piece of clean, folded oloth; put it 
over his head and uttered words of tho Qur’an on him^. ” 

Ikhshid loved to hear the Qur’an read out to him 
and, on such ocoasions, wept®. 

Once he had a wonderful experience. A man from 
Babylonia stood on the well of Zemzem in Mekka and oalled 
out: 0 ye people; I am a foreigner; ysterday I saw 

(1) Kit.al-Uyun, 227b, (2) Kit.al-Maghrib, 99. (3) Kit.al- 

Uym, IV, 208b. (4) Ibid, IV, 212. (6) Kit. al-Maghrib, 36. 

((>) Kit. al-Maghrib, 15, 37. (7) Kitab al-Maghrib, p. 34, 

(8) Ibid, p. 37, 
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the Prophet of God who thus spoke unto ine: Go to Egypt, 
present yourself before Mohaiiied ibn Tughj and tell hiin 
froin ine that he is to set Mohained ibn al-Maderai free 
(the great Persian hnancier). The caravan proceeded to 
Egypt and the foreiguer with it. They oaine to Eustat. 
Ikhshid heard of the inatter, sent for hiin and (luestioned 
hirn: What have you seen ? He related the story. 
How niuch have you spent over your journey to Egypt ? 
100 dinars was the reply, Thereupon Ikhshid rejoined: 
Here are 100 dinars from ine. Return to Mekka and 
sleep at the very saine spot again and tell the Prophet 
that you conveyed his inessage to Mohamed ibn Tughj, 
but he replied: I have such and such an amount to get 
from him—he narned a heavy amount—and if he pays 
it back to me I shall forthwith sot hini free. The man 
answered : I shall not inake jokos with the Prophet. With 
niy own inoney I sliall return to Medina and go to tho 
Prophet of God, and appear bofore him, awake and not in 
sleep, and shall tell hini: 0 prophet of God! I have con- 
veyed your message to Moliamed ibn Tughj and this is 
his reply. After saying this the nian got up, but Ikhshid 
held him back and said: Tho inattor has now taken a 
serious turn. We only intendcd to test you. You shall 
not leave before I have sct hiin Irco'. 

He sent a messenger to him and set hiui free. In the 
year 331/942, a report caine froni Hamietta that a robber 
whose hand had been cut off as punishmeut and who had 
done penance and had lived as a 8ervant of God in a 
mosque, had got back his hand, Ikhshid sent for the nian 
to Old Cairo and bade him relate his story. I saw in 
dream, he said, the roof of the mosciue open and three 
nien descend—Mohamed, Gabriel, and Ali. I begged the 
Prophet to restore my hand to me. He did so, and I 
awoke with my hand restored. Erom Daniietta a letter 
came stating that many trustworthy people testided 
to having seen him once with his hand cut off, Ikhshid 
gave presents to the man of miracle and was amaaed at the 
power of God, Later it was discovered that all this was 
pure imposture and the excitement caused by the story 
gradually died out^. 


[1] Kitab-al-Mayhrib, p. 35. 


IV. CHRISTIANB AND JEWS. 


What distinguished the Muslim Empire from Christian 
mediaeval Europe is the faot that within the borders of 
the former, unlike the latter, Iived a large number of 
peoplos of other faiths than Islam. These were the pro- 
fessors of ‘proteoted religions’ who, from the outset, 
hindered and thwarbed the politioal unity of the Islamic 
Empire. Helying upon agreements and rights resulting 
therefrom, churohes and synagogues always remained 
as something foreign to tho State and never could form 
part of it. Tho Jews and Christians took good oare to 
see that the ‘ House of Islam ’ continued in an unhnished 
state. The rosult was that the faithful always felt 
tliemselves as concjuerors aud not as citizens. The 
foudal idea never, indeed, perislied—in fact it set up 
principles surprisingly modern. The necessity, however, 
to live side by side oreated an atmosphere of toleratiou, 
absolutely unknown to Mediaeval Europe. This tolera- 
tion found expres8ion in Islam in the creation of the 
soience of Comparative Religion and its enthusiastic 
cultivation. Apart from con^ersions to Islam these 
dillereut groups subsisted, sharply divided one from 
another. As in the Byzantine Empire punishment for 
conversion to Islam was death, so also in the Empire of 
the Caliph con^ersion of a Muslim to Christianity meant 
capital punishment forhim*’. 


(") Kit. al-Uywi, fol. 200a. 

(1) Atteinpts at reconveraion must, of course, precede this punish- 
mont. From oarly Fatimide times the following is roported; It was 
roported to the Qadhi that an eighty year old Christian had accepted 
Islam, but was reconrerted to his faith. He was asked to return to 
the faith of Islam, but he declined to do so. The Qadhi brought the 
matter to the notice of tha Caliph, who made over the man to the Chief 
of the police. Tbis otTicer sont the man to tho Qadhi, with instruction 
to summon four assessors to roconvort him. If ho lupontod—so ran 
tho order—he was to get 100 dinars but if ho jMirsistod in his reinsal ho 
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Mixed marriages were out of the ^uestion; for a 
Christian woman, according to her laws, could not marry 
a non-Christian and a Christian man, according to the 
law of the Church, could only marry a non-Christian 
woman if she and her ohildren became Christians. In 
the oase of a Muslim woman this was an absolute impos- 
sibility. The laws of the Empire iurther guaranteed 
that protected religions did not in any way collide with 
each other—no Jew could become a Christian and vice 
versa. Only conversion to Islam Avas allowed (Sachau, 
Syrische RecMshucher, *11,76,170). No Christian oould 
inherit from a Jew and vice versa. No Christian or 
Jew could inherit from a Muslim, and no Muslim from a 
Christian or a Jew either^ 

I 

In the year 311/928 the Caliph issued an edict to the 
e£Eect that goods of an heirless proteoted-subject should 

was to bo killed. He was dnly asked to accept Islain biit he rehised and 
was, accordin^dy, killod and his liody was thrown into the Nilo (Supple- 
ment to Kindi, l^jd. Guost, p. 593). In Seruj (Mesopotainia) in the 
3/9tli contury an all-too zealons jMusliin, who wanted to reconvert the 
apostatos wlio had ^ono back to thc fold of tho Church, liy all kinds of 
iil-troatinent, was lioaton and iinprisonod under orders of tho Qadhi 
(Mich. Syrun, p. 535). Says Abul ‘Ala (8449/1057. Lii^uinii/pat, 
Boinbay Ed. 250): “Thc Christiaii accejits Islam not out of conyictioii 
but froin greed. He soeks powor or tears the judgo or olso wishos to 
maiTy”. Even high ecclesiastics accept Islam. Upon thein the angry 
Church Chroniclers cast torriblo aspersions. About the end of tho 
2 /8th centutry the Nostorian Motropolitan of Merv, who was publicly 
convictod of pederasty, accepted Islain and traduced tho Christians 
at Court (Barhobraous. Ghroiu Eccles, III., I7l ot scpi), 

About 360/970 tho Bishop of x\zorbaijan acceptcd Islain after being 
caught in tho vory act of fornication with a Musliin wonian (Ibid, 247) 
In tho 5 "ear 407—1016 a metropolitan of Tikrit, wlio was threatened by 
his deacons with reinoval from oAico foi‘ fornication, accepted Islam 
and adopted the namo of A\m Musliin, and took many wivos. Tho 
Christian chroniclers report with satisfaction that, at the court of the 
Caliph, he was no longer rospected as before when ho was the reprosonta- 
tive of his congregation. In tho end he becamo beggar (Elias Nisi- 
benus, ^226 ; .Barhebr. Chron, Eccles, III., 287 et sqq.) Even in Spain, 
in tho 3/9th century, a high church authority—Bishop Samuel of Elvira, 
who was deposed for evil living—becamo a Muslim (Graf Baudissin 
Eidogtiis und Alvar, 1872, p, 162). In the 3/9th century Abul ‘Aina, 
expr 0 ssed himself in a humorous way when ho was made to wait in 
the ante-chamber of the Wazir, a con^ert to Islain, because he was at 
prayer: 'every thing new has its sj^ecial charm* 

*Any attempt by a Muslim forcibly or by unfair pressure to convert 
a Christian subject who paid the tribute was also punishable with 
doath. The law existed in the Turkish Eminre in our day. ‘Ed. I. C.’ 

(l) In the Letters patent to a Qadhi this point is specially emphasis- 
ed. Paris. Arab MSS. 5907 fol. 126. 
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devolve upon the members of his community; while 
those of a Muslim should go to the treasury'. 

In the second half of the fourth century an edict, in 
favour of the Sabians, emphasiaes that Muslim authori- 
ties should not interlere with tlie laws of inheritance of 
the Sabians, remenibering the words of the Prophet: ‘One 
. does not inherit between diilerent religions^’ 

Along with the Jews and Ohristians the ZarathustrianB 
loo were recognised in the 4/lOth century as protected 
subjeets’, Like the former they. too had a chief who 
represented them at court and with the Government. 

And yet there was a difference between the three. 

Through all the dangers and difficulties, attendant 
upou the growth of the loose confederation that arose 
out of the Empire, tlie Jews had managed to maintain 
their political status unimpaired. The Zaratbustrians were 
but a renmant of a people, never fully conquered in their 
inaccessible homes, The condition of the Christians, 
living in the once Sassanid Empire, where they had 
already acquired the status of protected subjects, was 
less favourable than either that of the Jews‘ or even of 
the Christians who had been inhabitants of the provinces 
fonning part of the quondam ByKantine Empire. “Thus 
the chiefs of the Zarathustrians and Jews enjoyed here- 
ditary dignity and were called kings. They paid their 
taxes to their respective chiefs. Such never w'as the case 
with the Christians".” The ohiefs of the Magians and 
Jews are temporal sovereigns, says the Jacobite patriarch 
at an audience with the Caliph, but he, on the contrary, 
is a spiritual chief and can only inilict ecclesiastical 
punishments, such as removal of bishops and priests from 
their ranks and excommunication of laymen from the 
Church*. By the transfer of the centre of govornment to 
the East the Nestorian catholicos, chief of the Eastern 
Christians, became the head of the Christians in the 
Muslim Empire. He was chosen by his Church, but his 
appointment was coniirmed by the Caliph and, like 
other high oAScials, he received his letter of appointment 

(1) Wuz. 248. 

(2) Basa’il of Sabi, Leyden, fol. 211«. 

(3) See the note at the ond of this Chapter. 

(4) Noldeke, Tabari Ubersetzung, 68, note. (b) Michael Syrus, 519. 

At Mosul the peoplo pay a gold piece annually. Of the amount realis- 

ed from the Jews half wont to their chief and balf to the goTemment” 
(R. Petaohja, 275). (6) Dinoys of Tellmachro. 148. Barhebreaus, 1372. 
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from him. One sueh letter, dated 633/1139 runs thus': 
“A ]a\vful assembly of the Christians has selected you 
to shepherd tlieir aiTairs ; to administer their trust pro- 
perties ; to adjust diilerences between the strong and the 
weak among them. According to an old, well-established 
practice they have submitted their nomination and, as 
Imam, I give permission to you to act as the Catholicos 
of the Nestorians in the ‘Town of Peace’ and in the rest 
of the Muslim countries, and also to be an ‘ authority ’ 
over the Greeks and the Jacobites and the Melkites 
throughout the empire, with full power to wear the robe 
of the Catholicos in your divine service and in other re- 
ligious gatherings. I further direct that no metropolitan, 
bishop or deacon is to share with you the honour of wear- 
ing robes or carrying the insignia of offiee‘*. Should any 
one act contrary to your decision he will be forthwith 
punished. The Caliph commands that you should be 
treated as your predecessors have been treated in the 
past. He further commands that you and your community 
be protected in life and property; that everythmg is 
to be kept in good condition and that your burial cere- 
mony is to eontinue as before. The capitation-tax is to 
be levied only once a year, and then only upon those of 
sound mind and suffieient means, and women and ohildren 
are to be excludcd from the operation of this rule. Final- 
ly, the existing laws are in no way to be tampered or 
interfered with. You shall mediate between the Christian 
sects in their disputes and help the weak in his rights 
against the strong.” 

The patriarch of the Jacobites also had to get a letter 
of appointment from the reigning Caliph and, on that 
account, had to go to Court on the occasion of every 
fresh accession^. But about 302/912 he was forbidden 
by the Caliph to take up his residence at Baghdad"*. 

Christians who were Nubian subjects had a privileged 
position in the Kmpire. They paid taxes to their own 
king, who kept special tax-collectors in Muslim territory. 
When one of them became a Muslim, the son of the 
Nubian king, who happened to be at Baghdad on a yisit, 
had him forthwith put in chains*. 

(1) From the Taakirah of Ibn Hamdun (Amedroz, J. E. A. S., 
1908, 487 et. sqq.) 

(2) The insignia of the Catholioos were a crozier and a high cap 
burtullah, Jahiz, Bayn, II 76; Baihaqi, ed. Schwally, 566. 

(3) Michael Syrus 519. (4) Barhehraeus, 1,275. Obseryation I. 

(6) Mioh. Syrus, 532; Barheb. I. 384. 
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Of the head of the Jewish community the Muslims 
have very little to say. Accordiiig to Jewish report he 
passed through hard times in the 4/lOth ceutury*. In 
the Bixth cenbury Benjamin of Tudela and Petachja of 
Kegensburg speak of tlie head of the Jewish community. 
The division of Islarn into the Caliphate of Baghdad and 
that of Cairo had apparently also affected the organiza- 
tion of Jewisli community. Thus we hear of the 
Roshgalutha at Baglidad, (to whom the title of Sayyadaiia 
(our Lord) was givon by tho Muslims,) whose eommands 
were oboyed only East of tho Euphrates^ and of the Sar 
hassarim (Prince of Princes) in Cairo who appointed rabbis 
in Syria and Egypt—the dominion of the Eatimides^. 

This isolated position of the CaireneNayids was aiti- 
hcially created by the Eatimide opposition to all things 
Baghdadian. We have a letter of au Egyptian head of 
tlio community (dating from the XIIth century, directly 
after the fall of the Eatimides) to wliom an objectionable 
leador of prayer had been given from Baghdad'*. The 
number of Jews iu the Muslim Einpire (excluding the West 
is stated by Benjamiu (who travelled in A. D. 1165) to be 
somewhore near 300,000. Twenty years later Rabbi 
Petachja assesses their number in Babylon alone at 
600,000®. To the Syria of the 4/lObh century these 
ligures are not applicable, for the polibical measures of 
tho Crusaders had practically destroyed the Jewish com- 
niunity within their jurisdiction®. Benjamin fixes the 
inhabitants of the Ghetto of Jerusalem at four^. Peta- 
achja did not find even ono. According to the report of 
Bailo Morsillius Georgius, dated October 1243, there 
wein only nine adult Jews in that third of Tyre which 
belonged to the Yenetians®. 

According to Benjamin, ou the other hand, tbere were 
3,000 Jews under Muslim rule in Damascus—according 
to Petachja 10,000 and 5,000 in Aleppo. But they were 
very plentiful on the Euphrates and the Tigris, just as 
they were very plentiful at that time on the Rhine and 

fl) H. Graetz, Oesch. dcr Juden t, pp. 27 6 et. sqq. As to the 
MasHm acoount, Goldziher Bev. Etud. Juives viii, 121 £f. According 
to the popular beliel the Jewish chief is to haye such long arms that 
he may touch the knee with his finger tips. Ma/atih al- Ulum, ed. Van 
yioten, p. 35. (2) Benjamin, 61, according to P. also at Damascus and 

Acco. (3) Benjamin, 98. (4) Mitteil Samml. Erzh. Bainer V. 

130. (5) p. 289. (6) On the Jews in the Middle Ages, See Depping, 

Die iuden im Mittelalter. Stuttgart, 1834 Tr. (7) Only one MS. hasthe 
figure 200. (8) Tafel und Thomas, Urkunden zur alteren Handels und 

Staatsgeschichte der Bepublik Yenedig, Yienna, 1856. II, 859. 
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Mosel. On the Tigris they were partioularly so. From 
Nineveh down the Tigris there were Jewish communities 
in all the towns and yillages’ : in Jazirat ibn Omar 4,000; 
Mosul 7,000 (acoording to P. 6,000); in Harbah, the most 
Northern town of Babylonia, 15,000; in Ukbara and Wasit, 
10,000 each town. But it is somewhat surprising that at 
Baghdad itself there were only 1,000 Jews®. The Jewish 
towns on the Fjuphrates were Hillah with 10,000; Kufa 
with 7,000; Basra with 2,000 .Jews. In the beginning 
of the 4/lOth century Sura and Nahr Malik were 
almost entirely Jewish'. Towards the East the 
Jewish coinniunity were more and more numerous : 
Hamadan 30,000 ; Ispahan 15,00C ; Shiraz 10,000 ; Ghazni 
80,000; Samarqand 30*000*. Makaddasi condrms these 
hgures of the 4/lOth century. In Khorasan, he says, 
there are inany Jews and few Christians’’; in Media more 
Jews than Christians*. There were, however, only two 
towns of the Empire in the East whioh were called ‘Yah- 
udiyyah,’ towns of the Jews ; one was situated near 
Ispahan and the other east of Merv. In Khuzistan Muq- 
addasi found few Christians, and not many more Jews 
or Zarathustrians\ In Fars the Magians were raore 
numerous than the Jews; the Christians even fewer 
than tlie Jews'\ 

In Arabia itself there were more Jews than Christians. 
In Qurh—the second great town of Hijaz—the majority 
of the population was JewislP. For Egypt Benjamin’s 
hgures are much lower‘“ ; Cairo 7,000; Alexandria 
3,000 ; the Deltaic towns about 3,000; and (300 in all in 
the commercial centres of Upper Egypt. 

The numerical strength of the Christians can be only 
very imperfectly fixed. The assessment of taxes in Baby- 
lonia under Omar I shows some 500,000 souls, liable to 

■ ' ■ I - - , ■ , . . -1 L _ —1 - - - . ^ ' - --■ir ■ 1 1 — - , ■ I . I, , . , I I I , 

(1) Petachja, 279. (2) p. 19 ; Pet, 280. Today there are over 
40,000 Jews there with 21 synagogiios. Obermeyer, Modornes Juden- 
inm, p. 23. Yieniia 1907 . The latest edition of B reads 40,000. This 
neither agrees with P nor fits in with the ainount of the capitation-tax. 
(3) Ibn al-Kifti, 194. (4) The numbers are merely conjectural as P 
did not visit the East. One little Arab town of Khaibar is said to 
have counted 50,000 Jews. (5) P. 323. (6) P. 394. (7) P. 414. (8) 
P. 439. A writer of the XIVth century tells us that little Persian 
towns of Abarquh was noted for the fact that there the Jews were not 
allowed to stay more than forty days. After that x)eriod if they con- 
tinued to live there they forfeited their life. Hamadallah Mustawh. 
G. Le Strange, 1903, P. 65. (9) Maq. P. 184, 

(10) This agrees with Maq (P. 202) “ few Jews. ’* In antiquity they 
are said to have constituted more than an eighth of the population. 
(Caro, Wirtscha/tsgescJiichte^ 1, 27.) 
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eapitation-tax. This suggests about a million and a 
balf of protected subjects inclusive of Jews*. According 
to the Egyptian census of the 2/8th century thero were 
five niillion Copts paying capitation-tax. This indicates 
the exi8tence of some 15 million Coptic Christians^. At 
the beginning of the 3rd/9th century Baghdad yielded 
130,000 dirhams and at the beginning of the 4/lOth 
century 10,000 dinars in capitation-tax\ Both tiguros 
show some 15,000 non-Muslim subjeets liable to tax.ation. 
Of these 1,000 must have been Jows. We can thus, with 
tolerablc certainty assume, the Christian population to 
have been somewhere between 40 to 50,000 at Baghdad. 
The only two towns, betweeu the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, whero Ibn Haukal finds a preponderance of the 
Christian population, are Edessa and Tekrit, tho head- 
(juarters of the Jaqcobites, and the seat of their patriarch. 
8(nne of its old churches and cloisters go back, says Ibn 
Haukal, to the times of Jesus and tlie apostles'. In 
Babylonia, chiefly in Southcrn Persia, there was a consi- 
derable population of the Zarathustrians^ A riot is 
reported between them and the Muslims in 369/979 in 
Rhiraz. Their houses were plundered and Adad-ad- 
Dawlah punished every one concerned in it“. But as a 
rule Rhiraz was very peaceful. Makkadasi is surprised 
that the Zarathustrians there bear no distinguishing marks 
and that the whole town is bedecked on the occasions of 
the feasts of the iniidel. When in the year 371/981 the 
cheif of the SuAs died, Muslims, Jews, and Christiaps form- 
ĕd the funeral cortege. In the Eastern Persian desert only 
al-Qarinaiji was inhabited by the Zarathustrians, who 
mostly lived by letting out donkeys on hire and roamed 
about in all directions . 

About the end of the 2/8th century under the Caliph 
Amin, the Sabian community Aourished for the last time. 
“ Then paganism once again attained its splendour in 
Harran. Attired in costly clothes, decked with myrtles 
and roses, with little bells attached to their horns, oxen 
were led through the streets, followed by flute-players*.” 

(1) Ibn Khtir(3. p. 14. (2) Aooording to the census of 1907 Egypt 
shows only twelve million inhabitants. 

(3) Ibn Khnrd. p. 125; according to Qod (p. 251) the capitation- 
tax for the year 204/819 was 200,000 drihams. 

(4) P. 156. 

(5) Muq. p. 126. 

(6) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 622. 

(7) Qod, 209. (8) Mich, Syrus, 497. 
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In the twentieth year of the fourth century (i. e. tenth 
century A. D.) the Caliph sent for the opinion of the 
Inspector of Industries at Baghdad regarding thein. The 
opinion was as foIIows : “They should be killed, for 
they are neither Christians nor Jews, but are worshippers 
of stars.” It cost the Sabians a great deal to pacify 
the Caliph*. An edict, issued about the iniddle of tho 
century, reahrined the protection proniised to theni 
and they were permitted to Iive in Harran, Raqqah and 
the Osrhoene^ But about 400/1009 they had almost 
disappeared. Ibn Hazm fixes their number approximately 
at forty“. Legally no calling or profession was closed 
to the protected subjects. In those Iucrative occupations, 
suoh as banking, large commercial venture8, linen trade, 
land-ownership, medical profession, the Christians and 
Jews were thickly represented and lirmly established*. 

They so arranged among thomselves that in Syria, 
for instance, most of the linauciers were Jews and 
most of the physicians and ‘ scribes ’ Christians''’. 
Even at Baghdad the head of the Christian community 
was the Court physician, and the Court banker the head 
of the Jewish community®. 

In the lowost olass of tax-payers were the Jewish 
money-changers, tanners, shoe-makers, and particularly 
dyers’. At Jerusalem Benjaniiu of Tudela (12th cen- 
tury) found the Jews in complete monopoly of the dyers’ 
trade'\ Even the twelve Jews that lived at Bethlehem 
we^e all dyers'’. Wherever, indeed, there Iived oven a 
singlo Jew in a locality he was certain to be a dyer'”. 

(1) Subki, II, 193. (2) Bcisa’il of Sabi. Loydcn, fol. 211«. 

(3) Kit. al-Kisal, II, 115. 

(4) Abn Ynsuf, Kit. al- Khircij, 69. 

(5) Maq. 183. 

(6) Tho physioian Galn-iel and his colloaguo Micliael choso, foi- in- 
stanco, the Nestorian Catholicos in tho yoar 210/825 (Barhob. Chron. 
ccclcs, III, 187). In a poein of Abn Nawas (d. circa 195/810) thero 
occurs : ‘I gucstioned my friend, Abu Isa and tho wiso Gabriel and 
said : 'Wine is gratifying unto me. To this he rejoined : Too much of 
it kills, but four dosos, for each element, aro pormissiblo.' 

And in far off Nisabur sings apoet : ‘Whon I found my body full 
of ailmonts and pain in my joints, I sont or a Shaikh of the capitation- 
tax payers whose father’s brother was a Patriarch and whose mother’s 
brother a Catholicos’ (Yathimah, IV, 306). (7) Kit. al- Khiraj, 69; 
Maq. 183. Like a sandal from the shop of the Jew Ibn Esrah’ says 
Abulqasim (ed. Mex. 42). The Jews of Ispahan specially carriod on 
humble trades, such as those ot cupping, tanning, fulling and, worked 
as butchors, Abu Nuaim, Loyden MS. fol. lla (8) p. 36. (9) n 40 
(10) pp. 32, 4.3, 44, 49. i v ; P- 
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In tho Hanahte and Hanbalite laws the life of a pro- 
tected-subjeot was placed on precisely the saine footing 
as that of a Muslim—a most important prinoiple indeed. 
The very same blood money was payable in either case. 
According to Malik, however, the murder of a Christian 
or of a Jew could be atoned for on payment of half the 
amount required in the case of a Muslim ; according to 
Shafa’i by a third and in the case of a Parsi by a fifteenth 
part only*. 

It was regarded as an offence to say to a Miisliin : You 
Jew, you Christian^ 

The Government novor interfered witli tho worship 
of the tolerated-subjects ; in fact, it lookod with favour 
upon. the frequeutly noisy colebration of Christian 
leasts'. 

In the case of failure of rain tho Govcrnment actually 
ordered processions of Christians witli their Bishop at 
tho head, and of Jews with trumpeters'. 

Monasticism continuod in pcaceful prospority’. For 
instanco, it is reported of Dair Qura, about 100 kilometros 
South of Baghdad, a mile east of thc Tigris : “a fine, char- 
ming, thriving cloister, containing 100 sniall cottages for 
the mouks—each with ono occupant. A monk was allow- 
cd to sell his cotta^e to another—the price varying from 
50 to 1,000 dinars . Every one of these little cottages 
stood in the midst of a fruit garden, where all kinds of 
fruits, dato-palms, and olive-trees grew, yielding an in- 
come between 50 and 200 dinars. Kiglit tlirongh the 
grounds of the inonastery, which wero enclosed by a liigh 
wall, therp llowcd a canal. On thcse grounds the festival 
of tho Cross was colebrated and the peoplo tlocked to ith’’ 

The largest monastery of Egypt was that of St. 
Anthony, south of Cairo, in the desert, three days’ journey 

fl] Yahya ibn Adaiii, 05; Sachan, Muh. Eerht, 787. In Gaiil, for 
instanco, tlio Wchiijeld tor a freo Frank was twico as mnch as for a 
Roman citizon. [2] Qodamah, Paris, .^rab. 5907. [3] In thooiy, thoy 

wore not allowod to oaiTy banners, ciaicifixes, torches, {Kit. al-Khiraj 
but this prohibition was never actnally enforccd. [4] Diony. 
Y. Telmachro, 176. See Gny Le Stange, Biujhdad diirimj thc Abbasid 
Calwhate, p. 212 ct. Sciq. Tr. 

[5] Guy Lo Strange, Baglulad imder ihe Caliphate, p. 207 et sqq. fTr]. 

[6] Ib is roportod that abont the year 300/912 parents used to pur- 
chaso acell for a son joining the monastery. yaqut, Irshad, II, 24. 

[7] Schabusti, Booko/the. Cloister, io\. 1155, also Streck, 284. On 
the Mesopotamian monk lifo up to the 3/9th contury, Seo Budge, Book 
of Qovemors, CXLCII H. 
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from the Nile, high up on a hill. Ic owued rioh ostates 
and possessed property in the town. Within the walls 
of this inonastery, besides a lai*g6 vine-yard, vegetable 
gardeus, three springs and various fruit trees, thero were 
as inany as 3,000 date-pahus'. 

In tho Byzantine Einpire the State-Church proceeded 
far more drastically against fellow-Christiaus of dilEering 
sects than did Islam against her protected-subjects. 
When in the 4/lOth ceutury the Emperor Nicephorus 
reconquered the Syriau torritory ho speoially assured the 
inhabitants that he would proteot them from the harassiug 
interferences of the State-Churoh. This promiso not- 
withstauding, he iusulted the Jacobites as much as he 
could; for instauce,' compelled them to loave Autioch. 
The Jacobito chrouicler oalls tho Imperial patriarch moro 
perv^erse thau the Pharaoh and more sacrilegious thau 
Nebucliadiiezzar. From the reconquered Melitone the Ja- 
cobite Patriarch, along with seven thoologians, was taken 
and iiiiprisoned at Coiistantinoplo aiid the great Churoh 
there was iiiade over to the Orthodox commuuity'. 
The Patriarcii diod in oxile at the Bulgariaii froiitior; oiie 
of his coiiijianioiis porished in prison ; auother was stoned 
iii froiit of the gato of the Iiiiperial Palaoo. Threo abjured 
their faitli aiid wore rebaptised but found iio peaco after, 
becoiuing the butt of ridiculc. Tlie leadors o{ the Syrian 
church found it inipossible to continue tlieir residence at 
tho seat of tlie ‘Orthodox’ patriarch aud had, acoord- 
ingly, to remove to Aiuida, the iiiore toloraiit couutry 
of the iiiMels'. 

The State-church forbade tho use of bells to tho Ar- 
lueuian Ohristiaus'. 

Often enough the Muslim police had to interfere when 
the diCEerent Christian parties fought eacli other, Thus in 
the 3/9th oentury the Goveruor of Antioch appointed an 
officer to whom the Christian coiuinunity paid 30 dinars 
^r month, who was jiosted near the altar and whose duty 
i* was to see that members of contending parties did not 
murder each other ’. 

[1] Abn S.alih, ed. Erotts, fol. ĕib. As j)overty was insisted npon 
l)y the monastic niles of Ef<>pt, tho Ejiyptian monasteries were bnilt 
on qnite a different plan froni those of Syria. 

[2] Mioliael Synis, 556 fif. [3] Barheb. 1,432 ff. [4] Soblnmbergor, 
Epopse Buzantinp, 68. Jnst as the English Chnrch acted towards the 
Gatholios right np to tho 19th century, and tho Spanish and Ghilian 
churches even later towards the Protestants. [5] Mich. Syins, 517, 
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In the Christiaii community at Tinnis (Egypt) great 
trouble arose in the 20th year of the -i/lOth century over 
tlie election of a bishop. “ Eather did not speak to his 
son nor wife to her husband. ” In thc cnd they had to 
invoke the aid of the Government which put a seal oii 
the door of tho main church'. 

About the year 200/815 the Caliph Mamun wanted to 
give to the protected subjects* complete freedoiu regard- 
ing their faith and the managemeut of their ecclesiastical 
affairs. Bvery comniunity of wliatcver persuasiou— 
even if it consisted of oiily ten souls—was to be permittcd 
to ohoose its own spiritual chief aud such an onc was to 
receivo the Caliph’s recognition. But in consc((uence of 
tho agitation of tho various Clmrch dignitaries the Calipli 
stayed his liand. 

As regards the construction of churclios the Hassanids 
sliowed greatcr toleration than did the later Boman liaw 
which torbado thc erection of new synagogucs to the 
Jows and only peTinitted tlic repair of those in ruins. 
In Islani, tlie Bcrsian and tho Iloinan, the inilder and tlie 
harslier views, were indiscriniinatcly applied. At tinies 
new churchcs wero allowed to be built; at others old 
churclies in ruins wero not perniitted to bo ropaired. Tlic 
pious GovernoT ot Egypt, between 169 to 171/785-787, 
destriiyed all tho newly-built churches there although ho 
was ollered 60,000 dinars as bribe. This fact the ehronic- 
ler states with admiration. His succcssor, however, 
perinittcd the re-construction of those Churches and tho 
thoologians decreed that construction of churches was 
part of thc econoinio system of tlie country and argued 
that such was thc correct viow froni the fact that all exist- 
ing churches in old Cairo were built under the Islamic 
sway'. When abont the year 300/912 in Tiniiis (Egypt) 
a church was destroyed, the Governnient helped tho 
Christians in rebuilding ith In the year 326/938 thc 
Christians gave money to the Egyptian Amir to induce 
hini to sanction tho repair of a church in ruins. He 
replied : Eirst bring legal opinion on the subject. Ibn' 
al-Haddad decided that pennission should be refused and 
80 did the Malekites, but Mohained ibn Ali held, on the 
other hand, that it was permissible to inake iinproveinenta 

l.l]_ Yiiliya il>n RaiM, Pavia, 83b. [‘2] Saclian, on tlio legal position o[ 
tlio Clmstians in tho Sassanid liinpirc. Mclteil. (h‘.i S<vn.fur Orientaliichc 

Si)rachcn X, 2. [3] Kindi, Ed. Guest, 131. 

[4] Yahya ibn Sa’id, Paris, fol. 81 a. 
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and to rebuild cliurches in ruins. On this decision being 
niade public, the people set fire to liis house and called 
upon hiin to forthwith repont and recaut. The populace 
raved, barricaded tlie streets, and suiTOunded the church. 
^riie soldiers wore called in to restore order, but stones were 
thrown at thein and the ruler recalled thein. Theu he 
suinmoned the Mufbi Abu Bakr ibn al-Haddad who had 
decided against the Christians and spoke to him thus: 
“(to to the church. If it is not entirely in ruins, let it 
stand or else pull it down. May God curse them !” He 
took an architect with him who with candle in hand ex- 
amined the church and reported : It can still continue 
for 15 years, then a part of it will collapse. The remainder 
will, however, continue for another forty years, and then, 
if the building is unattended to, the entire structure will 
lall down. Upon this report the Amir forbade repairs. 
In 300/970 it was, however, repaired; this was just be- 
foro tlio conipletion of forty years and the church was 
saved'. 

In the hospitals of the Capital, protected-subjeets 
wero trcated in precisely the same way as Muslims. Only 
in the year of the plague at the beginning of the 4/lOth 
century, tho wazir directed tho Caliph’s physieian, in 
charge of medical aid and medicines, outside bhe capital, 
to attend to Muslims first~. Tho dead were, of course, 
buried separately. It is, however, stated that in the year 
319/031, on the occasion of the Aoods in Tekrit, a Baby- 
lonian town, the dead, both Muslims and Christians, were 
buried togother with the result that it was impossible to 
distinguish the grave of one from that of the other*. 
Thero were no ghettoes for Christians and Jews, although 
people of the same faith Iived close to each other. In 
Baghdad, for instance, Christian cloisters were to be 
found in all parts of the town, 

As the Muslim Law was only meant for Muslims, 
peoplo of other faiths were left to seek remedy in their own 
Courts. These courts, so far as we are aware, were ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical. The heads of the churches acted 
as Judges and, in fact, published several law books. 
Their jurisdiction extended not merely to marriage and in- 
heritance but also to most of the disputes occurring among 
Christians. With these disputes the State did not ooncem 
itself. But the probected-subject was not debamed from 

[1] Tallquist, 321, f. Snpplement to Kindi, p. 654. [2] Ibn al- 

Kifti, Ed. Lippert, 194. [3] Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 174. 
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seeking relief in a Muslim court. This, however, was 
regarded with displeasiire by the Church. The catho- 
licos Timotlieus (cir. 200/800) published rules, intended 
for remoyal of all excuse8 to Christians for seeking relief 
in Islainic courts, on the ground of want of legal assistance 
in their own system'. And SS 12 and 13 of this Book 
of Rules imposes upon every one, seeking ,relief from 
Islamic courts, punishment such as penance, alms, sack- 
cloth and ashes'. His successor even decreed excom- 
munication for it. In the year 120/738 the Qadhi of old 
Cairo first sat in the mosque to deal with cases of the 
faithful, and then on the steps, to deal with those of the 
Chtistians*. Later the Qadhi there set apart a day in 
tho week at his residence to hear cases of Christians. The 
Qadhi who acted in 177/793 actually took the Christians 
inside the mosque. In any case the Islamic State did 
not compel any protected-subject to submit to the juris- 
diction of the Qadhi if he was not so inclined’. But 
once he submitted to his jurisdiction the trial proceeded 
according to Muslim Law and he had to abide by it.’ 

In the laws issued by tho patriarchs which have come 
down to us, only ecclesiastical punishments are raentioned; 
for instance, reprimand before the assembled community ; 
standing in sackcloth and ashes before the chmrh; 
payment of atonement-money to the church; exlcusion from 
the church, tho sacrament and Christian burial''. For 
instance the punishment for ono who assaults another 
Christian is prohibition from atbending church or receiv- 
ing' sacrament for two months. Every Sunday he is to 
stand in sackcloth and ashes and give alms to the poor 
according to his means". We Oilso Tearn from a reliable 
Spanish source that there too the Christians settled their 
disputes among themselves and that only in cases of 
capital sentencrt had the Qadhi to be consulted. They 
placed the condemned criminal betore the Qadhi, sub- 
mitted proofs, and if he said ‘esG the offender was 
put to death". 

According to R. Petachja the chief8 of the Jewish 
community in Mosul were permitted to punish their own 
people even in cases where a Muslim was concerned. 

[ll Sachan Syrische Rechtbucher, II, 67. [2] Ibid, 67, p. 169. 

[3] Kindi, Ed. Gnest, 361. [4] Maverdi, Ed; Engerp. 109. [6] Thus in 
tho draft of a Qadhi’8 patent in Qodamah [written shortly after 316/928] 
Paris, Arah. 6907 [6] Sachn, Syr Recht. II p. VI [7] Ibid. p. 681. [8] 
Qraf Baudissin, Eulogms und 4lvar, p. 13. 
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There was there a .Tewish prison where the oilenders were 
incarcerated'. 

The disability which the non-Muslims felt most 
keenly was one whicli they shared with slaves ; namely 
their incompetence to depose in a law court. According 
to certain jurists they could not depose eveu against one 
of their own people. Others, however, made some excep- 
tions". 

As a return for the protection accorded to them by 
Government the tolerated subjects paid capitation-tax 
eaoh aocording to his means : VA, 24, 48 dirhams, and in 
countries of gold currency, 1,2,3 dinars, per head per an- 
num. It was a tax in commutation of military service ; 
only adults capable of bearing arms paid it. 

Cripples and monks, if they were not self-supporting, 
were exempted ‘. 

Even in the Byzantine Empire overy non-Christian 
Jew and Magian, had to pay one dinar annually per hoad‘ 
and, in the conquered countries, the Christians imposed 
capitation-tax upon all Muslims^ Naturally the major 

portion of the tolerated-subjects paid the lowcst amount. 
Thus Benjanjin of Tudela reports that tho Jows pay one 
gold piece per head in all Muslim countries®. Likewise 
Potachja : The Jews of Babylon pay no tributo to the 
Caliph-only a gold piece annually to Resgalutha\ In 
October 1243 the Venetian Bailo Marsilius Georgius reports 
from Tyre : Every male Jew, as soon as he reaches his 
fifteenth year, pays to our officer one on the 

feast of All-Saints'*. 

Notwithstanding diHerent currencies, the amonnt 
(i; P. 276. 

(2) Sachaii, MuJi. Reclit. 739 ; Kindi, 351. According to the patent 
in Qodamah (Paria Arabe 6907, for. 125) tho Qadhi waa to allow 
Christiana and Jews as witnesses ‘against one another. On tho other 
hand Christian conrts, in Muslim conntries, had to accopt, thoiigh 
not willingly, the testiinony of a Muslim against a Christian. Only 
they insisted that the witness was God-fearing and unobjection- 
able—qualities equally required by the Qadhi iii the witnessea before 
him. Syr. Bechthncher^ II, 107. 

(3) According to B. of T. (p. 77) and Marsilius, 16 was the lowest 
age for the payment of capitation-tax. In the Persian Empire it was 
20 (Noldeke, Tr. of Tabari 247). (4) Ibn Khurd, p. III, (6) ibn. 
Haukal, 127. In the year 368/969 when Basilios capture Aleppo, 
along with other taxe8 ere^-y adult had to pay one dinar per head! 
Ibn Sa4d, fol. 985. (6) p. 77. Compare the Chinese traveller on the 
Persian capitation-tax. Noldeke, Trans. of Tahari, 246. Anm. 2. (7) 
pp. 275, 228. (8) Tafel und Thomas, II. 369. 
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actually paid by each inrliyidiial was practically tlie same, 
any variation being dno lo Auctuations in the exchange. 

At the beginning of tho 3/9th contury tho Egyptian 
governnient was satislied with tho payinent of lialf-a- 
dinar. But in 300/1,000 the Egyptian patriarch Gcorgius 
imposed upon eacli adult-male member of liis llock l.} 
dinars instead of half-a-dinar as before'. 

When on a visit to Egypt about the year 200/815, tlie 
patriarch Dionysius thns reports of the famous linen- 
weaving town of Tinnis : Altliougli Tinnis lias a consider- 
able population and numerous churches wo have never 
witnessed groator distress than that of its inhabitants. 
When we enr|uired into the causo of it they thns replied : 
Our town is cncompassed by water. We can neithor look 
forward to a harvest nor can wo maintain a Hock. Our 
drinking-watcr comes from afar anrl costs us 4 dirhams 
a pitcher. Our trade is oxc!usively that of linen which 
our women spin and we woave. We get from the dealers 
half-a-dirham per rlay. Although our earning is not 
sulTiciont to feed our dogs we j ct have to pay 5 dinars a 
head in taxes. They heat us, imprison us anrt compel us 
to givo our sons and rlaughters as seeurities. Eor every 
dinar thoy have to work for two year.s as slaves. Should 
a girl 01 a woman get a ehild while with them, they make 
us swear that we would not elaim them. It is not un- 
oommon to exact a fresh tribute boforo such a woman is 
set at liberty. Tho patriarch replied: According to tho 
Law of Mesopotamia they wero to pay the eapitation-tax 
in this order : rich 48, middle elass 24, poor 12 dirhams 
per year^ The taxes wero colleeted in instalments of 
six, five, fonr, threo, two dirhams'. 

In the beginning this tax w.as eollected from tho 
Babylonians every month, apparently becauso the Mnslims 
received out of it their ponsion month by month. Sueh 
also was the ease in Spain* in the 3/9th century. But 

fl] aut ilcn Samliinijon Rainer II,'III, 176 ff. 

121 Mich. SjT.H8, p. 516. In Syria the pig was an object of sijecial 
taxation. Bailo of Tyre reports that np to his time every Christian 
who killed or sold a pig had to pay four dinars to the king. The 
Yenetians abolishod this tax. Tafol and Thomas, Urhnnilen zur 
alteren Handela und Staatngesch. der Bciiublik Yenedig, Yienna 1866. 
II, 350. (3l As in the Persian Empire, Tabari (Noldeke^s trans.I p. 
242 : Dionysins, 61, Yahya ibn Adain, p. 56. f4) Leovigildus, De 
habitn CJericiyrum (Esp. Sagr. XI): Yectigal quod Omni lunari Mense 
pro Chri.di nomine. nolcere cogimur. Eulogions Memorialo, 1,247: 
quod lunariter eohimus cuin gravi moercrre tributum, according to Graf 
Batidissin, Eulogitts und Alvar, p. 10. 
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latei’ in the year 366/976 it ^vas ordered to be oollected 
in the first month of the year. Women, minors, old men, 
people out of work, indigent and unmarried monks, were 
exempt fom payment'. On payment a paper receipt 
was usually given. Iii harsher times they tied the (juit- 
tance-receipt round thc neck and put a atamp on the 
hand of the protected subject'’. This was an old Baby- 
lonian custom. Thc slave tliere carried a small cone of 
burnt clay bearing his and his master’s namo {Mashrirj, 
V, 651). .The Talmudic Jews marked their slaves by a 
seal either on his neck or on his coat (Krauss, Talmudiische 
Archccoloyie, II, 89). 

In thc year 600 A.D. thc Grovernor of Edcssa fastened 
a leadeu seal round the neck of thosc poor of the town who 
recoived a ration of a pound of bread per day'. 

Tho old jurists Abu Yusul and Yahya ibn Adam do 
not say a word about this practicc. Apparently it was 
but rarely cnforccd. At all ovents Dionysius of Tella- 
macbre (d. 845 A.D.) mcntions it as an exceptionaI pro- 
cedure to send a tax-collector, accompaniod by a stamper, 
who was to stamp the name of the towji or of the 
viliage on the right liand aiid on thc left the word ‘Meso 
potamia’ and to tie two discs round tho neck, one bcaring 
the name of tlio town and thc other the namo of the dis- 
trict. Eor every tliree men tlicy exacted a stamp-fee 
of tlirce dirhams. Dionysius furtlier statcs that they 
also noted iu thoir register tho name, the presonal descirp- 
tion, and the native-placc of the tax-payer. This caused 
great excitemont, for it led to tlie detection of many 
strangers against whose name lictitious residences, as 
stated by them, were recorded. If this niethod had beeu 
pursued to its legitimate conclusion, it would have caused 
gTeater mischief than ever. When thc stamper saw that 
lie had not enongh work on hand he proceeded into the 
suiTounding country and seiijed evcryone he met. More 
than twenty times he visited the whole of the neighbonr* 
hood and was not satished until he had bronght all the 

m lidKail of Sabi p. 112, ed Ba’abcla, 1898. |2J In Egypt under the last 
Oinayyads every nionk liad to wear an iron riiig ronnd his wrist and every 
Christiana signet of tlie sliape of a lionon liis hand. Maqri7ii, Kliiiatt T. 492 
|3l Josiuia Stylites, ed. Wright, 42. Kven in Strasshnrg of the 
XlVth centnry tho ])oor of the town liad to carry a puhlic l)o.dge 
[Brucker, Stra^bunjrr Ziinft-i(n(l P(^Uzriveror(hinn(fpn, p. 61j. In China 
of tho 9th century tho enrolled prostitutes carrietl a copper label of the 
Eniperor round their necks. [Eenaud, Belation des roycujcs, 69.] 
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inhabitants to book, not one escaping bim. Tlius hap- 
pened what the prophet Daniel and the Apostle Jarnes had 
said: All inen received the stajnf) of this aninial on 
their hands, on their breasts, on their backs'. 

It is apparent that the patriarch does not inention the 
discs and the stainps as soinething of comnion occurence. 

A Basran poet of the hrst period of the Abbasids, 
however, sings : 

“Love for lier is stamped on iny neck, • 

“It is stamped where the seal is impressed on the 

protected subjects''.” 

According to a writer quoted by Jahiz (d. 255/869) 
it is the sign of an inn-keoper to put a seal on the neck 
of a protected-subjoct'• One such disc, fouud in the 
ueighbourhood of Hamadan, dates from the first year of 
the 4/lOth century. We liave, indeed, direct proof that 
in the first (juarter of tlie same century a sealed (juittance- 
receipt was givcu ou payment of this tax^ 

Tho ordinary olergy wcro not oxempt from thc capita- 
tion-tax; but nionks, living ou charity, liko other beg- 
gars, were'. In Egypt, for the hrst timo in 312/924, 
capitation-tax was imposed on monks and bishops an(i 
on all monasteries in Uppor and Lowor Bgypt and of the 
Siuai Peninsula. A niunber of monks thereupon travelled 
to Baghdad and complained to tlie Caliph Muijtadir. 
He forthwith directed that as in the earlier times, uothing 
was to be taken from mouks aud bishops.® 

Even in 1664 A.D. all Europeans, all unman-iod mem- 
bers of the Coptic church, the Patriaroh, and all Turks, 
i.e. Muslims, were free from capitation-tax in Egypt.’'. 

The collection of tlie capitation-tax was just as harsh 
and severe as was that of other taxe3, though, according 
to law, all severity was banned. The canonical law for- 
bade those old, tried methods, such as assault, torture, 
exposure in the sun, pouring of burning oil on the head. 
According to it, the defaulting tax-payer was only to be 
kept in custody until he paid up his dues*. 

Eegarding the regulation as to dress, Haruu al- 
Kashid, in the year 191/807®, ordered the protected sub- 
jects to use cord instead of belts, stitched oaps, and to 

(1) Dionys. of T. ed. Ohabot, 148. (2) Aghani, III, 26. (3) Bayan, 
1,41. (4) Masndi, IX, 16. (6) Abn Yusuf, p. 70. (6) Yahaya ibn 
Sa‘id, 83. (7) M. Wanslebs, Beschreibung von Aegyptcn, p, 57. 

(8) Kit. al-Khiraj, p. 69. (9) Tabari, III, 7l3. 
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refrain from using foot-wear of the same kind as that 
of the Muslims. Instead of a tassel they were to have a 
wooden knob on tbeir saddle. Instead of the horse- 
saddle their women were only permitted the use of the 
donkey-saddle*. 

In the 2/8th centitry the Jews wore a tall hat which has 
been likened by certain writers to a mile-stone or to a 
pitcher®. The Ghristians in those days used a burnoose, 
but when the tall-hat (^alansuah^ went out of fashion 
araong Muslims it became the distinguishing token of a 
Chinstianh 

In the old regulations no special colour is mentioned. 
The use of a special colour evidently was a purely local 
customh .Tahiz (d. 255/869) describes the Babylonian 
custom : the proper wine-dealer must be a protected- 
subject bearing the name of Adin, Mazbar, Azdankad, 
Misa or Sluma and wearing a black and white spotted 
dress and having a seal on his neck. 

At the time of Harun al-Eashid, the faithful of Misr 
abused, in the mosque, a Qadhi whom they hated, but 
the Qadhi stood at the door of the mosque and called out : 
Where are the/ellows in honey-coloared mantles ? Where 
are the sons of whores ? Why doesnT one of them say 
what he wants to enable me to see and hear hira®. 

By an edict of the Caliph in 325/849 honey-coloured 
head-gesr and girdles were, for the first time, presoribed 
for non-MusIims. He who used a Qalansuah (a pointed 
eap) like that of a Muslim, has to fasten two buttons of 
a oolour different from that used on Muslim caps. The 
slaves of Christians and Jews were to have a honey- 
ooloured patoh four fingers in diameter on their chest and 
on their back. Also they were forbidden to use a small 
soldier’8 belt. They were, howe^er, permitted a broad 
band round their waist, On their housedoors a wooden 
figure of the devil was to be nailed®. According to an 
ordinance of the year 239/853 they were not to ride on 

(l) Kit. al-Khiraj, 75. (2) Kindi, ed. Guest, p. 424. In Egypt it 
was oalled ‘burtuUah.’ In the Eaat it formed part of tho dress of the 
Catholicos. (3) Mustatra/ II, 222 a, E; Mufid al- Ulum, 200 a; R. 
(4) Jahiz, Bayan, I, 141 (6) Eindi, p. 390. (6) Tabari III, 1389 et 

sqq ; Maqrizi, Khitat,ll, 494. The Sabians also had to wear a special 
colourod dress. Yatimah, II, 45. In the Wost, for the first time in 
1215 A. D. tho Lateran Council demanded a distinguishing sign for tho 
Jow8. Probably this was due to the kpowledge of suoh practices in 
the Bast, 
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horses but only on mules and donkeys^ AIl these mea- 
sures, however, were of no avail. The protected subjects 
simply disregarded them. Already in the year 227/886 
the people of Baghdad rose against the Christians who, 
in dehance of the regulation, rode on horses*. And about 
the 90th year of this very century Ibn al-Mutazz once 
again coraplains that Christians give themsel^es airs, 
riding on raules and using horse-saddles (Ibn al-Mutazz, 
Ditoan, II, 9 ; Abul Mahasin, II, 181). Pour year before 
the beginning of the 4/lOth century all these measures 
were revived and re-inforced. And yet through the whole 
of this century (i.e. the 4th/10th century) we hear nothing 
of these rules. In any case they lay dormaiit. With the 
ascendancy of orthodoxy in the 5/llth eentury they were 
once again taken more seriously. 

In 423/1031 the Catholicos of the Christians and the 
Eas-al-Ghalut of the Jews pledged themselves in a, solemn 
assemblj" on behalf of their brethei’n-in-faith, who wanted 
to place themselves on an e(jual footing with Muslims, 
that they would once again can-y their distinguishing 
marks. At this time, as never before, the rule came into 
force that protected subjects were not to build their houses 
higher than those of the faithful. So far as I am aware 
Mawardi is the hrst to mention this fact’. The idea soon 
makes its way into the West.where in 1205 Pope Innocent 
III complains that the Jews at Sens have built a synagogue 
wluch overtops a neighbouring church''. 

There was as much jeering and ill will between religions 
as between the races. They spoke of the stench of the 
Jews’. The Christians were dubbed wine-bibbers (es- 
pecially on Easter day*). Their nuns and choir boys were 
slandered as corrupt and of easy virtue. The Sabians 
were taunted for their hard-heartedness towards each 
other’. 

It was, indeed, known to cultured Muslims that 
Christianity, more than any other leligion, preaohed love 
and meekness and, knowing this, they noticed how little 
its proiessors lived up to its teaohings. Jahiz (d. 266/869) 

(l) Tabari, III, 1419. Eyen in the Constantinople of the XIith 
oentury no Jew was to ride a horse. Benjamin of Tudela, p. 24. 
(2) On this ocoasion the oloister of 'KhaUl Yasu’ was demolished. 
Elias Nisibonus, 188. Aooording to Tabari this happened in the year 
272 . 

(8) Enger’s edition, p. 428. (4) Caro, I, 296, (6) Ibn Kutaiba, 
A^b al-Katib, p. 26. (6) Yatimah, III, 97. (7) Ibn al-Kifti, 898, 
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states that all sharp practices coiiie from the Greeks, not- 
withstanding compassion being the keynote of their 
religion^. Al-Berimi declared it a noble pliilosophy which 
gives the shirt to him who takes away the coat; which 
offers, when struck on one, the other cheek ; which blesses 
an enemy and prays for all. But men are not philosophers 
and since the conyersion of the Emperor Constantine, 
adds the author, the sword and the lasli have been the 
instruments of the Ghristian governmenk^. 

The most amazing feature of the Islamic Government 
is the number of non-Muslim oAicers in State 8ervice. 
In his own Empire the Muslim was ruled by Christians'. 
Old is the complaiJit that the decision over the life and 
property of Muslims lay in the hand of protected subjects'. 
To Omar I*is ascribed a warning agaiust making Clirist- 
ians and Jews State otticers’. 

Twice in the 3/9th century eveu theWai Miuisters wero 
non-Muslims with the result that the‘defendersof the faith’ 
had to kiss their hands and obey their eommands". Like 
Muslims, Cliristian and Jewisli odicers were sworn in. 
The Diwan al-Insha’, composed about 810/1436, mentions 
the Jewish ‘h>rmula of oath’ and states that it was drafted 
by Fazl ibn al-Kabi, Chancellor of Hartin, and has served 
since then as a model for later times. 

Against the dpmination of protected sub jects, so galling 
to true Muslims, were the anti-Christian movemeuts 
directed'*. In 235/849 the Caliph decreed that none but a 
Muslim was to hold a public ollice and, in consoquence 
thereof, even the office of the recorder of the level of the 
water of the Nile was taken away from Christian o^erseors. 
But ten years later this A^ery Caliph placed the coustruct- 
tion of his palace in charge of a high Christian officer" and 
by 296/909 the Christian ‘8tate-Officers’ had become so 
powerful that the Caliph Muqtadir had to resuscitate the 
ordinances against them'*. Christians and Jews were to 
hold no other appointments except those of physicians 
and tax-collectors". But Muqtadir's order was so ridi- 
culously unworkable that his own Wa/ir had four Christians 

{1) Kit. al-Haywaii, 1, 55. (2) Jnd/a, Tramlation II, 161. (3) For 
Syria, Muq. 183; for Egypt Yahya ibn Sa‘id, Paris fol. 122a. (4) Ibn 
Kutaiba, Uyun al-Alhbar, 99. (5) Ibn Kntaiba, Ibid, p. 62. (6) \Vuz, 

95. (7) Paris, MS. 4439. (8) Kindi, 203. (9) Tabari, III, 1438. 
(10) Arib, 30. (11) Abulinahasin, II, 171. The papymses show that 
in Bgypt thero was a large number of Christian tax collectors. One 
of them, in tho year 349/960, aotnally had the cross impressed upon his 
seal. Earabacek, Mitteilungen II/III, p. 168. 

* It was Omar II, Omar ibn Abdul Aziz, the Umayyad—Ed. ‘T. C.” 
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among the nine privy Councillors, who were daily guests 
at his table'. Christian officers were found everywhere. 
Such already was the case among the Tahirids in the 
3/9th century. And, in the year 319/931, one who 
sought the Wizarat, had to ingratiate himself into the 
favours of Ibrahim, the Christian secretary of the Amir, 
and Stephan, secretary of the FieId*Munis’. 

To get on in the world one had to call attention to his 
Christian connexion. “My family is connected with 
yours, says an applicant for a post under the govern- 
ment. My fore-fathers held important offices in the 
Byzaritme Empire. In the days of Mutadid a crucifix 
fell from the hand of my grand-father, Ubaidullah ibn 
Sulaiman, and, when the people saw it, he said : it was 
an amulet of our women-folk, who oonceal it in our dress 
without our knowledge^” He had calculated correctly. 
Under the very same Muqtadir who wanted to remove 
Christians from public olBoes, this Ilatterer of the Christ- 
ians became his Wazir. At the head of the intriguers 
against the alI-powerful Munis stood the eunuch MuAih. 
His Christiau secretary, also a eunuch, then wielded the 
greatest influence\ In the year 324/935 died Stephan, 
the Christian suprerintendent of the Caliph’8 pri\ate 
chest''. The first Buwayyad also employed a Christian 
secretary^ ; when the W^^a^ir of Adad-ad-Dawlah proceeded 
to Basra he left behind a Christian as his representati^o 
at the capital''. The Caliph al-Tai (363-381/993-991) had 
a Christian secretary", and in the second-half of the same 
century both Adad-ad-Bawlah (d. 372/982) at Baghdad 
and the Eatimid Caliph aI-Aziz at Cairo had Christians 
for their Wazir8. The former sought and obtained per* 
mission of his master to rebuild churches and cloisters 
and to help his needy brethren with money'". 

Later the Muslim Jurists laid down that a Christiau 
or a Jew could hold the post of a Wazir (Wizarat al- 
taufid), piovided he was not vested with absolute powers". 
At the Egyptian Burah at the beginning of the 3/9th 
century, sat a Christian district magistrate who every 
Friday donned the black Abbasid officiaI dress, girded 
the sword round his waist and rode to the mosque, ac- 
companied by his guardsmen. There he halted. His 

(l) \Vuz, 204. (2) Schabusti, Berlin, foI. 51a. (3) Misk V, 352. 
(4) Arib, 164. (5) Ibid, 112, (6) Al-Suli, Auraq. Paris; 96. (7) Misk, 
V. 466. (8) Misk VI, MO (9) Ibn al-Hajjaj, Dhoan x, p. 18 (10) 

Misk VI 511 ; Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 518. (11) Iqd ahFarid of Abu 
Salim (d. 652) p. 147. 
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representative, a Muslim, went into the mosque, prayed 
and preached and then ruturned to his chief outside'. 
Under the orders of the Amir a Muslim saint, who is said 
to have bidden the Christian secretaiy of the Yiceroy to 
dismount, was thrown to the lions'. 

In the year 389/999 the Christian Secretary of State 
of Egypt, Eahd, was ordered to prosecute all who after 
the death of the Qadhi were accused of embezzling funds 
belonging to orphans, depositories, etc. He sold the pro- 
perty left by the Qadhi and dismissed all who had held 
responsible offices under him, including some most influ- 
ential Muslim clerics. ' 

Despite these unnatural conditions even Christian 
chroniclers report but few distrubances in the 4/lOth 
ceutury between Muslims and non-Muslims. In the year 
312/924 the people in Damascus plundered a great church 
and took away 200,000 dinars’ worth of property in 
crucifixes, cups, dishes, incense-burners, cusliions. 

They also plundered a number of monasteries.* 
About the same time at Eamla thrce churches were des- 
troyed but, by the order of the Caliph, were rebuilt.’ 
On tlie other hand the bishop could get nothing when hc 
came to Baghdad to complain about the church of St. 
Mary at Ascalon which was burnt down by Muslims. It 
was said to have been done with tho help of the Jews who 
had collected wood and set fire to it and had gone on 
the roof with red-hot rollers to melt the leaden sheet 
which covered the roof. The result was that the lead 
melted away and the pillars collapsed". 

In the year 329/937 some churches in Jerusalem were 
plundered by Muslims’^. In the year 381/991 two Mus- 
lims abused a Christian astronomer who did not wear his 
distinguishing badge. Hp complained to his chief who 
put the two oSenders into custody. Thereupon two 
churches were plundered and the Catholicos ended the 
unhappy affair by rich presents". There was also excite- 
ment over a report that a pig had been found in a mosque. 
It was said to have been thrown in by Christians. In 
the year 392/100.2 the people of Baghdad were roused to 
anger by_the report of the murder of a Muslim. They 

(1) Eutychius Coipus Script. Ghrist. Orient, p.68. (2) Abulmahasin, 
II, 233. (3) Supplement to Kindi, Ed. Guest, p. 595, 697. (4) Yahya 

ibn Said, fol. 83, Maqrizi, Khitat, II, 494. (6) Yahya, fol, 81a. 

(6) Yahya, f. 84b. (7) Yahya, f. 82b. (8) Barhebraeus, Chron. 

Bccl III, 269. 
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set fire to a church which in coliapsing caused the deatli 
of cjuite a number of people'. 

In the year 403/101-2 the fuueral of the daughter of a 
Christian physician, luan-ied to a high Christian officer, 
took place during the day with the accoiupaniment of 
candles, drums, litanies, luonks, and woiJiien hired to 
weep. A Hashimid found all this objectionable. He 
stoned the coiiin. Thereupon a clerk of the Christian 
oAicer cut his head open witli his club. Tlie Christians 
then Hed with the cropse into the church in the Greek 
(juarter. The people were inAamed ; copies of the Quran 
were displayed in tlie bazar8; tlie doors of the great 
Mo8(]ue were closed and a processiou appeared before the 
Caliph’s palace. Tlie Calipli ordered the oSicer to sur* 
render the oIEeuding clerk, but he refused. Tliis was fol- 
lowed by a fight in front of his house. 

An Alid was rcported to have beeu killed. This neu s 
cnraged the populace still luore. Prayers were suspeuded 
and some Christians killed. After long negotiations the 
clerk was suiTendered to tlie Caliph, but after some tiiue 
was again released’. At Baghdad these were luere isolat- 
ed occurrences. The relations were strained then iri 
Egypt ouly. 'l’here a united church and a non-Arab 
people stood in opposition to the Arabs. Not until the 
ond of the century did the Christians of Egypt begin to 
forget their Coptic language'. lu the tirst two centiunes 
one Coptic rebellion follo\ved anothcr. In 216/831 the 
last of them was put dowii. And yet the entire luiddle 
class of Egypt was Christian. The Arabs understood the 
Copts as little as once tho Greeks understood tho Egyptians, 
despite the fact that Copts managed to introduce 
into tho traditions of the Prophet sayiugs favourablo to 
themseKes. On of these spurious traditions thus lays 
down the role of the Coptic clerks in the State : “The 
Copts will help the faithful to the path of piety by re- 
moving worldly cares froiu themk” 

fl] Wiiz, 443 : Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 147 b; Barhobi-aeus, Cliron. ccc!ex., 
111, 2(52 et sqq. [2] Ibn al-Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 169 a [3] This is best 
explaine4 by what Maq., who was thero in tho third quarter of the 
4/lOth century, reiKjrts; The Christians speak Coptic [p. 203]; while 
the Bishop ol Ashmunian [Egypt] writing about 400/1010, reports tbat 
he had translatod the Coptio and Greek docunienta into Arabic as most 
of the poeple do not understand those langnages snAiciently well. 
Historia Patriarckarwm Alewandrinormn, ed. Seybold, Beii-nt, 1904., 
p. 6. The Coptic popukr poetry of the lOth centui-y A.D., known to 
us, is pnrely ecolesiastioal. [4] Abu Salib, ed. Evetts, fol. 286. from 
the Fadail Misr of Kindi, Maqrizi, Khitat, 1,24 et sqq. 
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As State-Officers these Copts did their work so efiEect- 
ively that most of the Christian disturbances of Egypt 
might be put down to their credit. 

About the middle of the 4/lOth century a successtul 
military operation of the Byz;antines found its echo in 
Egypt. When in the year 389/960 Syria was devastated 
by the Byzantines, a disturba.nce which broke out in tho 
old mosqne of Cairo after the Eriday prayer culminated in 
the destruction of two churches'. And when, in the foll- 
owing year, the Emperor Nicephorus won back Crete for 
the Christians, the so-called Imperial church of St. Michael 
at Cairo was pluudered. Tt remained closed for a long 
time, the doors haying been blocked with earth*. 

The tirst Eatimids showed to the protected sujects a 
toleration amazing in sectarian chiefs such as they were. 
They had Jewish phy.sicians who were not required to ac- 
cept Islam’. At the court of Muizz nothing could be 
done without the help of some Jeworother. The cun- 
ning renegade Ibn KilHs knew this and thus largely de- 
pended for support on his former brethren in faith''. The 
rationalistic tendcncy of the Ismailites made public dis- 
putations between Muslims and Christians possible for 
the first time in Tslam'. Under Aziz the friendly attitude 
of the court towards Christians grew. He had, indeed, 
relations among the Christian clergy ; of these Aristes 
became the Archbishop of Misr. The Caliph, indeed, 
had great regard for the Christians in general. 

No idle song did the poet sing when he sang: “Be- 
come Christian, for Christianity is the true religion! 
Our time proves it so. Worry not about anything else : 
yaqub, the Wazir, is the Eather; Aziz, the Son, and Fadl, 
the Holy-Ghost.” When the people asked for the punish- 
ment of the poet, the Caliph’ begged Ya’qub and Fadl to 
forgive the author*. Later this very CaUph made the 
Christian Isa, son of Nestorius, his Wazir and appoint- 
ed Manassah, the Jew, his representative in Syria. 
This was too much. The people clamoured for the re- 
moval of them both and the Caliph aoquiesced in their 


[ 1 ] Yahya ibn Sa'id, fol. 92. n. [2] Yahya, fol. 926. Graetz, [3] Oesch 
der Juden, V. 4th Ed. p. 266. [4] de Goeje, Z. D. M. G. 52, 77. Accord- 
ing to Ibn al-Janzi [Bodl. Uri 670 year 380] [See Lane-Poole’8 Egypt. 
Tr.] [6] Guyard, Orand Maitre des Assassins, p. 14. [Long before the 
Ismailites public disputations were held between Ghristians and Mus- 
lims, See Khuda Bukhsh, Stndies ; Indian and IsJamic, p. 68 Tr.], 
[6] Ibn al-Athir IX, 82. 
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demand^ Under this Christian Wazir there was an at- 
tack upon the Christians, 

Disquietened by the con^uests of the Emperor Basil 
in Syria, the Egyptian Caliph fitted out a fleet in the year 
386/996 which was burnt down in the dock-yard. The 
people suspected the Greek merchants and killed 160 of 
them. Erom the Greeks the attack passed on to the native 
Christians. Churches were plundered and the Nestorian 
bishop fatally wounded. The Wa:?ir, however, restored 
order. Rixty-threo offenders were seized. E^oiy one of 
these had to draw a lot from under a piece of cloth. On 
one was written ‘Thou wilt be killed’ ; on another ‘Thou 
wilt be whipped’ ; and on the third ‘Thou wilt be set free.’ 
And thus everyone was dealt with according to the lot 
be drew^ 

Tn the year 393/1003 the fanaticism of al-Hakim began 
to burst into flame’. Noticing the Caliph’s attitude, the 
people took to destroying churches and the Caliph to 
replacing them by mosques. Among such mosgues was 
the tainous al-Azhar. But this was not all. The old 
regulation regarding ‘dress’ was now renewed and rein- 
forced. The Christians, raoreover, had to caiTy heavy 
AYOoden erosses round their necks ; public festivals and 
ringing of bells w'erĕ proscribed ; the crosses outside the 
churches were broken down and their traces eSaced. 
Eamous churches such as the Churoh of the Holy Sepulohre 
at Jerusalem and the great cloister of al-Qo8air, on the 
Moqatta mountain chains, were destroyed. Even the 
graves in the great cemetery were violated. This Hakim 
never intended or wished to be done and he stopped it as 
soon as he heard of it. Despite all this, the Claiph ap- 
pointed the Christian Mansur ibn Sadun his Wazir that 
very year and throughout this period employed Christian 
physicians. A list of capable Muslims eligible for the 

(1) Ibid, IX, 81. ~ 

(2) Yahya, fol. 113a ; Maqrizi, Khitat, 1,196,. The judgment really 
was not meant to be carried out, for the author adda that the con- 
demned one was taken throngh the town with the head of a murdered 
man tied round his neck, No other instanoe of this kind is reported 
from the 4/lOth century. 

(3) The history of al-Hakim is most exhau8tively told by de Sacy 
in his Expose de la religion des Drmes p. C0LXXV1II et. 8qq. 
Only, de Sacy has not used the oontinuation of Eutychiua by Yahya 
ibn Sa id, a contemporary ot al-Hakim and a sober and trustworthy 
reporter. It is only from his work that the ohronological seqnenoe of 
events can be aoourately fixed for the Arst time. The account ot the 
other oontemporary, Bishop Seyerus, is naore a pious legend. 
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post of clerks was ordered to be iiiade with a view to ap- 
pointing them instead of Christiaus ; for hithereto all 
clerks, officers, physicians of his cmpire, Avithout exoep' 
tion, w'ere Christians. On Thm^sday, the 12th of Eabi 
II of 403/1012, clerks, tax-gatherer8, physicians with the 
bishops and priests met together and walked weeping, 
bare-headed and bare-footed, to the Palace and, on reach- 
ing it, kissed the ground before it. Al-Hakim sent an 
oiiicer to receive the petition and gave a gracious answer. 
On the Sunday following, the 15th of Rabi II, there came 
forth an order that the cross round the necks of Christians 
should be much heavier, its arms w'ere to be two feet long 
and a finger’s breadth its thickness. The Jews too were 
ordered to wear balls, five pounds in weight, round their 
necks in commemoration of the calf’s head which they 
were supposed to have worshipped. 

Many distinguished Christian officers accepted Islani. 
Others followed suit with tbe result that for many a day 
together no Christian was seen in the streets. Many, 
indeed, only pretended to be Muslims, such as Muhass 
ibn Badus who was killed in 415/10-24 when Pinance 
Miusiter. They found his corpse uucircumcised although 
he had sent for the mau to perform the operation'. 

On the contrary, in the Provinces niost of tbe Christ- 
ians and Jews retained their respecti^e religion. Many 
thousands of eluirches and cloisters were desti*oyed and 
the Christians had actually to pay for their destruction. 
Of the cloisters in Egypt only two were spared, at Alex- 
andria. The Sinai cloister surrendered all its treasures, 
and apart from heavy payments, owed its salvation to the 
impossibility of destroying its massive masonry walls^. 

Later, when the incense of the newly preached religion 
of the Druses reached the Caliph’s nostrils, and he strove 
to set it in competition with the old Islam, the religions 
of the protected subjects ceased to provoke his anger. 
When in the yeai 419/1019 it was reported that the 
Chrisdans had assembled in their houses to celebrate tho 
Lord’s Supper and even those of them that had accepted 
Islam had taken part in it he did not worry about it. 
The very same year he restored the endowments to the 
Sinai cloister and rebuilt the cloister of al-Qosair*. 

Under his successors things went back to earlier 
practices. Christians were again allowed to conduct 

[1] AI-M-ahasibi [d. 420/1029] apud Becker, Beitrage zur Gescliichte 
Aegyptens, 1,61. [2] Yahya, fol. 122. [3] Yahya, fol. 131a. 
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public processions. The only thing that reminded the 
people of the mad Caliph was the black turban and the 
black girdle which rnost of the Copts have ever since wom. 

Already in the year 416/1024 the Coptic Feast of the 
Epiphany was celebrated with the old splendour and 
under the patronage of the Caliph himself. Erom 436- 
439/1044-1047 a converted Jew was the Wazir in Cairo, 
and under him tlie Persian Jews Abu Sa‘d and at-Tustari 
administered the State'. 

Thus did a poet sing : 

“ Today the Jews have reached the summit of their 
hopes and have becomc aristbcrats. 

“ Power aiid riches have they and from among them 
aro Councillors and princes choseu. 

“ Egyptians, I advise yoii, become Jews, for the very 
sky has beconie Jewislr’!” 

(l) Yahya, fol. 133^. The rogulation rogarding dress nnist hav0 
hconrenowed froin iimo to iiino. Thus undor ihe Qalaunid al-Nasir in 
8/14th century the Christians were directed to wear bluo, the Jews 
yollow, and tho Samaritans red head-bands. The Samaritans, evon to 
this day, in Palostino, woar a rod liat-band. (2) Suyuti, 

IIusnul-Muhadharah, II, 129. 



V. SHT‘AH. 

In the 4th/10 Century the oldest counterpart of the 
offieial Caliphate, Kharijisin, Imd lost its importance^ 
As small theological Separatists, Kharijis were found 
scattered over the centre of the Empire. At the heginning 
of the century they caused in Eastern Mesopotamia a 
few disturbances.® Only on the frontiers they still 
maintained their strength,—right back in Afghanistan’, and 
in the West where the Berbers on eitlier side of the Straits 
of Gibraltar cast in their lot with them^ 

The Mahdite Shi‘ahs, the Karmathians and the Eati* 
mids, howeyer, continued the Kharijite struggle against 
the Cahphate, an indication that the old Islamic regime 
was at an end. The revival of the essentially old oriental 
ideas in Shia‘ism at the expense of Islam constitutes the 
distinguishing feautre of the spiritual movement8 of the 
4 th/10th century. Wellhausen’s researches have shown 
that Shia‘i8m was not, as it was formerly believed to be, 
a reaotion of the Iranian spirit against Islam’. Of this 
view the geographical expansion of the sect in the 4th 
century afifords strong conhrmation. Already at the end 
of this century KhaWriaimi called Babylonia the classio 
soil of Shia‘ism® and Kufa,- with the grave of ‘Ali, its 
head-quarters. 

“ He who craves the martyr’s crown need only go to the 
Dar-al-bittish at Kufa and say: May God have Mercy on 

(1) For Kharijism, See Bruniiow’s Monograph translated bv Khnda 
Bukhsh under tho title of Kharijites Under The First Omayyads, Muslim 
Eeyiew, 1927. Tr. (2) Masudi, V. 320. I3) Muq., 323. (4) Gold- 
ziher. They were Ibadites, specially Makkarites, Z. D. M. 6. 41, 
31 Sqq. The Eastem section adhered to the stricter Sufrite viows. 
About 400/1,000 all other parties of the Kharijites had died out. To-day 
the Arabs of Oman and the conntries in East Africa, under their sjihere 
of inAuence, are the only important remnants of the Kharijites, 

(6) Oppositionsparteien, 91, (6) Basa‘il, ed. Constant., 49. 
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‘Othman IJdh ‘Affan.'” 

In the course of the 4th/10th century the new teaching 
laid its hold upon Kufa’s old rival city, the city of Basra. 
It was said of the latter in the 3rd/9th Century : ‘ Basra 
is for Othman; Kufa for Ali’“, where Suli (d. 330/942) 
took shelter when persecuted for a declaration in favour 
of Ali*. Already in the 5th/J2th century Basra had no 
less* than thirteen places of worship dedicated to the 
memory of ‘Ali. There, even in the great mosque, a 
relic of Ali was exhibited: a piece of wood 60 feet in length, 
5 spans in breadth and four inches thick which he is said 
to have brought from India’. 

Froni the earliest tijnes Syria, indeed, had been an 
upfavourable soil for the Ahd propaganda. Even at the 
beginning of the 4th/10th century Nasa’i was trampled 
te death in the mosque at Bamascus for not citing any 
tradition of thc Prophet in praise of Muawiya and lor giving 
Ali precedence over him". I do not know how, but only 
in Tiberias Shi‘ahs were found ; half of Nablus and Kades 
as also the niajor portion of Transjordania were Shi‘ite^. 
Despite the Fatimid rule this sect made no appreciable 
advance. That Nasir-i Khusru found '1'ripoli in the year 
428/1037 Shi^ite" is explained by the fact tliat the 
Banu Ammar there, one of the many small frontier 
dynasties, were Shi‘ites and, apparently, put into practice 
the barbarous principle Cujus regio, ejus religio ; a principle 
which never found favour in Islam, much less legal accept- 
ance. With the exception of the towns, Arabia was 
positively Shi‘ite, and even among the towns Oman, Hajar, 
and Sa‘dah were predominently Shi‘ite”. In the Province 
of Khin^istan, lying next to Babylonia, Ahwaz, the capital, 
at least was half Shi‘ite, and in Persia, it was only near 
the coast-tracts, lying close to Babylonia and in intimate 
touch with Shi‘ite Arabia that Shia‘i'sm foimd its adhe- 
rentB'*. 

In the entire East, however, the Sunnah absolutely 
reigned supreme; only the inhabitants of Qumm were 
extreme Shi^ites’ who had separated from the Com- 
mun ity", ainl ayoided the mosg ue unt il Rukn-ud-Dawlah 

(1) Tarikh Bodhdad, Paris, fol. 14b. Only the suburb of .Kunash was 
Sunnite. (2) J&hir., opuacnla, 9. (3) Muq., 126. (4) Nasir-i Khnsru 

87. (5) Nasir-i-Khusm. (6) Muq., 179. (7) Ibn Khall., Wu8tenfeld 
1,37, Subki, Tabngat 11, 84. (8) p. 42. (9/ Muq., 96. (10) Muq., 415, 
(11) Muq., 395. A Shi’ite woman from Qnmm represents Snia‘ism 
in a poem in Yatimah, IV, 135. The Shi‘ite8 also, dominated in the 
smali Quhastanian town of Raqqah (Muq., 323). Already in the 3rd 
century the Qummites paid 30,000 dirhams for a linen sleeye of an 
Alid’s eoat. 
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compelled them to attend -serYice there. The faot that 
Qumm was onoe occupied by the partisans of the rebel 
Ibn Al-Ash‘ath accounts for this ourious position of affairs 
there. In Kufa Ibn Al-Ash‘ath’s son was brought up. The 
Sunnites made fun of the fanaticism of the Qummites. 
Once a 5?ealous Sunnite was appointed Governor over 
them. He heard that by reason of their hatred to the 
Companions of the Prophet no one named Abu Bakr or 
Omar could be found there. Lo! he summoned the peoplo 
one day and thus spoke to their ohief :‘I swear oy the 
Mighty God that unless you produce before me a man 
among you named Abu Bakr or Omar I will deal severely 
with you. They asked for three days’ time. They j?ealously 
ransacked the town and spared themselves no pains. At 
last they found one bearing the name of Abu Bakr, a poor 
wretoh, barefooted, naked, 8quint-eyed, the most hideous of 
God’s creatures. His father was a foreigner who had 
settled down at Qainm, and hence the name. When they 
appeared before the Governor with hirn, he reprimanded 
them. You bring the rnost hideous of God’s creatures, said 
he, to rne and thus trifle with me. And forthwith he 
ordered them to be beaten. Thereupon a wit among them 
thus addressed the Governor : “ Do what you please, Amir, 
but the air of Quinm will not produce an Abu Bakr of 
inore cornely appearance than the one before you.” The 
Governor laughed and pardoned theni'. 

At Quinrn the fanatical party of the Ghurabiyyah' 
were poworful. In honoiir of Fatima, daughters inherited, 
to the exclusion of sons, among them'. In the year 
201/816 another Fatima, daiighter of the eighth Imarn, 
al-Ridha, was buried there. Thiis Qumm, next to Meshed, 
is the most coveted biirial place of the Persians. Isfahan'' 
on the contrary, was still, when Muqaddasi passed 
throiigh it, 80 fanatically' prepossessed in favour of Mua- 
wiya that he almost caine to grief there. It was the very 
reverse of Qurnm. In the year 346/956 there was a great 
uproar at Isfahan becaiise a meinber of the garrison, a 
Qummite, had insulted a name held sacred by the Sunnites. 
People attacked each other and fell, and shops of the 
Qummite merchants settled there were looted’. Towards 
the end of the century Hamadani ascribes the decay of 
Nisabur and the mistortune of the Province of Quhistan 
to the diffusion of the Shi‘ite doctrines there. At Herat 

(l) Yaqufc, IV, 176. ^ (2) On Ghurabiyyah, see Eriedlander, On the 
Heterodoxies of the Shiites; pp. 66 Sqq. Tr. (3) Subki, Tahaqaty II, 
194. (4) Muq., p. 399. (5) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 388. 
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one already heard a boy say at the market-place that 
Mohamed and ‘Ali cursed the Taim, to whom Abu Bakr, 
and the Adi, to whom ‘Omar’ belonged'. 

So far indeed Shia‘ism had not conguered the lands 
whioh it owns to-day, but it was well on the way towards 
that eonsummation. Even persecutoin helped its eause 
forward. Theologically the Shia‘s are the heirs of the 
Mut‘azilalis whose lack of tradition-mindedness was parti- 
cularly helpful to them. In the 4th/10th century there 
was aotually no real system of Shi‘ite theology. The 
Shi‘ite Ainir ‘Adad-ud-Daulah raerely adapted himself 
to the yeiws of the Mut‘azalites. Only the Eatimids 
had a regular Shi‘ite system whieh, as Muqaddasi expres8ly 
points out, agreed in many points with the Mut‘azalites*. 
Except on the quo8tion of Imamat, on all fundamental 
doctrines the Zaidites are in perfect agreement with the 
Mut‘azalite8\ Moreovei', an edict of the Caliph, dated 
408/1017, assnnies close cennexion between the Shi‘ites 
and the Mut‘azalites. Aniong other things it forbids the 
Shi‘ite doctrine of B.ifd to the Mut‘azalites.'' 

The method of Ibn Babuyah aI-Qummi, chief exponent 
of the Shi‘ite learning in the 4th/10th century, in his 
Kitah-al-ilal, recalls to our mind that of the Mut‘azalites, 
who claimed absolute omniscience for themselve8. Like 
Mut‘azali8ra, Shia‘isra possessed ample scope for all manner 
of heresies. Already the Shi‘ite leader Ibn Muawiya 
(2nd/8th century) gathered round him heretics of all shades 
of opinion. One of these was later exeouted for denying 
tho resurrection and maintaining that human beings were 
not unlike vegetables‘’. In the year 341/952 Muizz-ad- 
Daulah set at liberty some preachers of the doctrine of 
the transmigration of the soul. Of these one asserted 
that he harboured the spirit of ‘Ali; another the spirit of 
Eatima and the third the spirit of the angel Gabriel®. 
These dootrines, notably those of rebirth and the trans- 
raigration of souls, are found alikein Shia^ism, Mut‘azalism 
and Suhism. Their common source is the Christian 
Gnosis’^. In Babylonia, about 300/900, we encounter the 
view that ‘Ali was a second Christ. In 420/1029 the Shi‘ite 
preacher at Baghdad prayed first for the Prophet, and then 

(]) Easail, 424 sqq. Ibn Haukal, 268. (2) Ahmed ibn Yahaya, 

ed. Amold, p. 5. (3) Ma^risii, Khitat, II. 362. (4) Ibn al Janzi, 166b. 

(6) Wellhansen, Oppositionsparteien, 99. (6) Abnl Mahasin, II, 338. 

(7) It is not necessary to ascribe the speciAc idea of the Messiah to 
the Sonth Arabian Jews who are set down as tho anthors of thig 
doctrine, Frie^ander Z.A. 23 24. 
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for ‘Ali who had ‘conversed with a skull a story based 
upon the legend of Christ having brought the dead back 
to life. In Islam for long CDutinued the idea that Christ 
was at once human and divine'. Many of the pathetic 
incidents of Passioil Priday are introduced into the ‘Ashura 
feast. Qummi (d. 355/966) states : Every time a man sees 
the heaven red like fresh blood or the sun on the wall like 
a red mantle he is to recall the death of Husain. Eatima 
upon the same analogy became the ‘Blessed Yirgin,’ 
And hnally these were Shi‘ites who taught 

that Husain was not really killed but, like Jesus, appeared 
so to men^. Possibly even the dress of the Shi‘ahs has 

some connexion with the white vesture of the Gnostic 

sect. Originally the Shi‘ahs too wore a whito dross. 

‘White dress and black heart, ’ tauntingly exclaims 
Ibn Sakkarah. One of their cranks wore a black dress, 
saying that the heart only need be white''. The Kar- 
mathians had white banners. Tho Patimid Caliphs and 
preachers wore white dresses^ The green colour, the 
distinguishing tokon of the Alids to-day, was decreed by 
the Egyptian Sultan Shaban ibu Husain (d. 778/1376)'’. 

The only new feature of the Shi‘ite thcology of that 
time was tho attempt to shape traditions to suit ‘Ali and 
his' house’^. This naturally provoked the hearty con- 
tempt of the Sunnite savants. Someoiie, about the year 
300/912, cited a tradition of the Prophet upon the author- 
ity of ‘Ali and his family. What kind of a chain of tra- 
dition is that ? contemptuously questioned Ibn Eaha- 
waihi. Both parties freely invented traditions and such, 
indeed, had been conspicuously the case since the earli- 
est times. Already Ibn Isha^, tho biographer of the 
Prophet, is said to have interspersed his book with Shi‘ite 
poems. On the other hand Urwanah (d.147/764) forged 
stories favourable to Muawiya which have found a place 
in the historical work Qf Madaini". And if a poet” 
about the year 300/900 ascribes the learned fables of the 
Shi‘a hs to their lack of traditions, Mugaddasi, at the oheif 

[1] Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 178 a. [2] Qummi, Berlin, Kit. al-Ilal, fol. 77b. 
Fatima is called so because she never had her period. [3] al-Qummi, Kit, 
aM/al, Berlin, fol. I36a. [4] Yat., II. 206. [5] Al-Qummi, Kit. al-Ilal, 
Berlin, fol. 131a. Ali DeAe (Kit al-Awail Wal Awakhir) cites poetical 
guotations in proof of this fact. In 204 from Khorasan Mamun entered 
Baghdad wearing green dress and carrying green banners [Ibn Tafur, ed, 
Keller, fol. 2a.] Green banners Aoated on the occasion of the Naubahar at 
Balkh [Mas, IV, 43]. Perhaps this was the distinotive colour of Khora- 
san. [6] Ibn al-Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 35a. ’ [7] E. g. Nasir-i-Khusru, p. 48; 
Abul Mahasin, II, 408. [8] Goldziher in Kultur der Gegenwart; Wuz., 
170; Irshad, VI, 400, 94. [9] Masudi, VIII, 374. 
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mosque at Wasit, hears a saying of the Prophet set in 
proper theoiogioal forin : God on the Day of Eesurreotion 
will seat Muawiya by his side, perfume him with His 
own hand and theu present the oreation as a bride to him. 
I asked why, says Muqaddisi. The leoturer replied : 
Beoause he fought ‘Ali. I oalled out : You have liedj 
you false believer. Whereupon said the leoturer : Seize 
tiiis Shi‘ah ! The people rushed upon me but an offieer, 
reoognising me, drove them away'. At Isfahan the 
same travoller had to eornbat the statement of a spiritual 
chief that Muawiya was a Prophet and, in doiug so, once 
more ran into danger'. But in truth ‘Ali was no niore 
the apple of discord at the time of Muqaddasi. Long 
past were the days when an Abbasid Calipli, like al-Muta- 
wakkil, associated only with those that hated ‘Ali. Of 
these one used to insert a cushion inside his dress, uncover 
his bald head, dance and sing : Here comes the . bald, 
big bellied Caliph, i.e., ‘Ali'. On the whole the Sunnites 
treated ‘Ali with great courtesy and considerationk 
They were anything but hostile to him. Hamadani 
(d. 31)8/1008), who has some very harsh things to say 
against the Shi‘ite8 and who deiends ‘Omar against the 
vitupeTations of the Khawarizimi,* has himself composed 
a sort of elegy on ‘Ali and Husain". 

The wild cursiug of the hrst three Caliphs such as w'as 
indulged in by the Shi‘ites, was most abhorrent to the 
Sunnites. In 402/1011 there died at Baghdad a Suunite 
savant who had heard at Karkh, the Shi‘ite (luarter of the 
town, the Companions of the Prophet reviled and abused. 
He vowod that neveT would he set his foot there again, 
and never indeed did he go beyond the Qantarah al-Serat’. 
When a Shi‘ite was punished as such, the judgment never 
referred to ‘Ali, the reason stated always being: He has 
slandered Abu Bakr and ‘Omar\ 

When in 351/962 Muizz-ad-Dau]ah adorned the mosqiies 
of Baghdad with the usual Shi‘ite inscriptions of curses 
and imprecations and when these were blotted out over- 
night, his clever Wazir el-Muhallabi counselled him to 
let Muawiya’8 name alone remain in the new inscriptions 

[1] p. 126. Throiigh a spirit of sheor oiiposition Muawiya was 
inade into a saint; “Even today [in tho year 332] M’s. grave, at tho 
sinall gate at Dnniascus, is an object of Pilgriinago. A honse is built 
upon it and overy Monday and Thursday it is decorated” [Mas., V. 14] 

[2] p. 399 Ibn al-Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 60b ; Abulfeda Annales, year 236 

[3] Sarasin, Das Bild ‘AHcs bei dem Historikern der Sunnah. [4] Bas&Hl 
424 ff. [6] Ditoan, Paris, pp. 90 fif. [6] BasaHl, 58. [7] Ibn - al-Jauzi 
fol. 29b. [8] AbuHoda, year 351. 
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omitting those of the others'. Many Alids had made 
their way to Egypt which was but rarely connected by a 
firm bond with the throne of Baghdad. In 236/850 the 
Caliph al-Mutawakkil, who had interned the Amb Alids 
at Samarra, caused the Egyptiau branch of the family 
to be collected and sent to Iraq, each male obtaining 30 
dinars and each female 16 dinars from the Governor. 
Thence they were banished to Medina®. Many Alids 
managed, however, to evade this measuro and soon after 
rebelled, with the result that the successor of Mutawakkil 
was constrained to write to Egypt that no Alid was to 
have aii}^ land in fief or to be permitted to use a hoi^se or 
to leave the capital or to own more than one slave. In 
case of a law suit, it was further ordained, he was dis- 
qualified as a witness’. No wonder then that, in the 
fifbies, Egypt witnessed one Alid insurrection after another. 
In the 4th/10th century the Shi‘ite unrest manifests itseK 
in Egypt and the cause of the Alid nobles becomes the 
cause of the Shi‘ites. On the Ashura Day of the year 
360/961 leelings became so strained that an actual fight 
took place between tlie Slii‘ahs and the Sunnite rnilitary, 
consisting mostly of Sudanese and Turks. Of every one 
the soldiers enquired : Who is tliy uncle ? and attacked 
every one who did not answor: “ Muawiya” Ohe 

of the excited Sudanese roained about the ^treets shouting: 
‘Muawiya is the uncle of ‘Ali’—a saying which became the 
anti-Shi‘ite war-cry of the Egyptians. The Government 
maintained order as best it could. In the year 363/964, 
however, a well-known Shi‘ah was scourged and detained 
in custody, where he died. 

Over his gra^e a fight took place between the troops 
and his supporters. But when with Gawher’ power 
passed to the Shi‘ite8, upon the slightest provocation the 
people raised the anti-Shi‘ite cry : ‘Muawiya is the uncle 
of ‘Ali’! Eor instance when in 361/972 a blind woman, 
who used to go about reciting in the streets, was impri- 
soned, a crowd forthwith began invoking the names of 
the Companions of the Prophet odious to the Shi^ahs and 
calling out : ‘Muawuya is the uncle of the faithful and of 
‘Ali.’ The Governor gave in, announced in the mosque 

[1] Aghani, XIX, 141. [2] Kindi, 198. [3] Kindi, 204. [4] This 
seems to have been a common Sunnite confession of faith. Nafta- 
waihi [d. 323] relates a 'witticism:—They said to a Shiah: Thy 
mother's brother [khal] is Muawiya ! Upon which he rejoined.: 
That I do not know. My mother is a Christian and that is her 
business.* [Ya^ut, Irshad 1, 313.] 

[5] Lane-Poole, Egypt, 99 et, 699 Tr, 
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that the woman was arrested only for her own safety and 
instantly released her'. Even an insurrection of the 
Sunni money-ehangers, the most docile of political ele- 
ments, is reported^. 

On the whole the Eatimid Government acted with 
wisdom and moderation. The only thing it did was to 
give all good appointments of judges and jurists to the 
Shi‘ah 3 , They even allowed the public celebration of the 
anti-Shi’ite festival, started by the Sunnites in 362/973 
in commeraoration of the day when the Prophet and Abu 
Bakr, taking shelter in the oave, evaded and escaped tbe 
enemy. Canopies were put up on the streets and bonhres 
lighted. 

Here too Hakim constitutes an exception. In the 
year 393/1002 his Governor at Damascus had a Maghrabite 
taken round the town on a donkey to the place of exe- 
cution with a crier proclaiming in front of him: This is 
tlie reward of him who loves Abu Bakr and ‘Omar. In 
the year 395/1005 Hakim’s reforming rage reached its 
height. Along with other things he enjoined curses on 
Abu Bakr, ‘Othman, Mauwiya, etc., even upon the Abba- 
sids, to be inscribed outside the mosques, walls of houses 
and archways. Tbis was most offensive to his Sunnite 
subjects*. In 396/1005 he interdicted lamentation and 
recitation in streets on the Ashura day on the pretence 
that people stood before shops and exacted money. He 
permitted lamentations, however, in the desert^. In 
399/1099 came the usual reaction and Hakim forbade 
impreoations of those old, honoured men of Islam®. 
The Shi‘ahs could not, however, make much headway in 
conversion. Muqaddasi found Shi‘ahs in the city only, 
and at one spot in the Delta*. In the West the town of 
Naftah on the Algerian-Tunis frontier aoquired the repu- 
tation of being the stronghold of Shia‘ism and was accord- 
ingly named the smaller Kufa^ The political decline 
of the Eatimids oaused an ebb in the tide of Shia‘ism. 

In all intellectual movement8 Baghdad signalized 
itselt as the real oapital of the Islamic world, for here all 
seots and dootrinal opinions found a shelter and a home.® 


(1) Maqrizi, IUiaz, 87. (2) Maqrizi, Khitat, 339 Sqq. (3) Ibn 
Tagribardi, 91; Ibn al-Athir, IX, 126. According to the former he 
was exeonted ; acoording to the latter only banished from the town. 

(4) Yahya ibn Sa‘id, fol. 116a. In the same year the pilgrim- 
carayan is said to have been oalled npon to revile the first three 
Caliphs. This of oonrse was not done, bnt it cansed a great soandal. 
Maqrizi, Khitat, I, 342. (5) Maqrizi, Khitat, 431 ; Kindi, snpplement. 
600. (6) Ibn Sa id, fol. 199a. (7) p. 202. (8) Bakri 76. 
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Buti in the 4th/10th ceutury the two chief camps there 
were those of the Hanbalities and the Shihtes'. The 
Shihtes specially had their supporters in the bazar quarters 
of Karkh. Not until the end of the 4th/10th century did 
they extend beyond the great Bridge and occupy the quar- 
ter round the Bab-al-Taq®. Towards the Westem side of 
the town for long they could not spread. There the Hashi 
mids*, notably in the quarter8 near the Basra Gate, 
formed a close community. They were zealou8 opponents 
of the Shi‘ahs. Even Yaqut found the Sunnites there and 
the Shihtes in Karkh*. Despite the energetic perse- 
cutions of Mutawakkil, so powerful were the Shi‘ites in 
Babylon, about the end of the 3rd/9th century, that the 
Wazir’ in 284/897 advised the Caliph, who wanted the 
Omayyads publicly reviled froin the pulpits—the edict 
has come down to us—that such a measure would merely 
benefit the Alids, who were scattered all over the country 
and found much favour with the people’'. In 313/925 
the Baratha Mosque is for the first time mentioned as 
the meeting-plaoe of the Baghdad Shi^ites’^. The Caliph 
ordered their removal, only 30 persons were found at 
prayer who were compelled to hand over seals of white 
clay whioh were surreptitiously distributed by Eati- 
mid emissaries to people with Shi‘ite leanings'*. The 
mosque was eventually levelled to the ground, and, to 
leave no traoe behind, the land on whioh it stood was 
annexed to the adjacent gra^e-yard". The year 321/923 
witnessed a signiScant event. The North-Persian courtier 
Yalbaq desired the renewal of tho imprecations on Mua- 
wiya from the pulpits, but the Hanbalites incited the 
people against it with the result that there was unrest and 
e^citement^". In 323/935 it was promulgated that no 
two Hanbalites should meet in the streets as they always 

stirred up strife. The Caliph issued an edict against these 

—-- . _ _ __ - - ■■■ ■ . .. 

(l) Muq., 126, According to Muq., the chief fault of the Hanbali- 
tes was the hatred of the Alids. (2) Wuz, 37. (3) Ibn al-Athir, IV, 
146. (4) Under Karkh, Baghdad ; Guy Le Strange, Baghdad, 95, Tr. 

(6) Wuz, 483. 

(6) Tabari, III, 2164 Sqq, 

(7) Guy Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 95, 154 Tr. 

(8) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 29b. There were sharpers at Baghdad who 
lived by selling rosaries and clay-plates to the Shi‘ah8 which they passed 
oflf as coming from the gravo of Husain (yat. III). The clay plates 
are even sold today (called Tabaq, vulgarly Taboq) The Shi^ahs put 
these in front of them when at prayer, so that their brows may touch 
them each time they prostrate themselves. (9) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 67a. 
(10) Misk. gives it in details, V. 413; Ibn al-Athir mentions it briefly, 
VIII, 204 ; Abul Mahasin II, 259. 
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unruly subjects and the edict has coine down to tis/ 
He reproaches them for regarding the Shi^ahs as ^ anfaith- 
ful ’: for attacking them in streets and elsewhere, for- 
bidding them to make pilgrimage to the grayes of the 
Imams ; and for reviling the pilgrims as heretics, while 
they themselyes make pilgrimage to the grave of one who 
was of the people without a noble lineage or connexion with 
the Prophet, prostrate themselves before his monument 
and pray at his grave. Unless they desist froni their 
wicked ways he will proceed against them with fire and 
sword"^. In 328/910, at the instance of the Amir 
Begkem, the Baratha Mosque was rebuilt for the Sunnites, 
bearing on the porch the name of tho Caliph Al-Radhi. 
His successor AhMuttaqi had the pulpit of the Mansurah 
Mosque (whicli had hitherto been preserved in tlie treasury 
which boro the namo of Harun-al-Kasliid) brouglit to 
the new inosque, wliich was coiisecrated in 329/941’^ 

Tho Hamadanids were tlie first Shi^ite dynasty to 
meddle in tlio affairs of Baghdad. At first this intorfer- 
once was of a kind to draw upon them tlie scorn of all tho 
world. Tho Sliihto Hamadanid helped Prince Ibn al- 
Mutt‘azz, Well-known for his pronouuced anti-Sbi‘ite 
tendencies, to tlie throne''. Things liowever, changed 
when, after a short tiine, the Dailamites, wlio bad been 
converted to Islam by an Alid, becamo rulers of Baghdad. 
Shortly after liis aiTival Mu‘izz-ad-Daula]i ignominiously 
deposed the Caliph, assigning this, among other reasons, 
that the Caliph had imprisoned he chief of tlie Shi‘ites. 
In 349/960 tlie Shihtes were able to close their niosques 
against the Sunnites with the result that the latter had no 
other place of worsliip lefb to them except the Baratlia 
Mosque^. In 351 Mu‘izz-ud-Daulah caused the Shi‘ites 
inscriptions to be put upon the walls of the mosques, 
bnt they wero renioved by the people at night. In the 
following year he liitroduced solemn wailings and lamerita- 
tions for Husain on the lOth of Molian^am, Ashura Day, 
the chief festival of the Shi^ahs. The bazars were closed ; 
the butchers suspended their business; the cooks ceased 
cooking; the cisterns were emptied of their contents; 

(1) Misk VV4957gQ^. ^ “ 

(2) Later sonie tlieological coloiiring was giv'en to tliis edict. 
AbiiHeda, A?inalcs, year 323. 

(3) Ibn al-Janzi, fol. 67a; Ibn al-Athir, IX, 278; Misk., VI, 37 
only reports tho coinpletion of the mosque witbout any details. 

(4) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 13. 

(5) Misk., VI, 123. 

(6) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 397. 
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pitchers were placed with felt coverings on the streets; 
women walked about with fallen tresses, blackened faces, 
tom dresses, striking their iaces and wailing for Husain, 
Also pilgrimages were made to Karbala^. On this 
day, says Biruni, common people have an aversion to 
renewing the vessels and utensils of the household®. 
In the same year, on the 18th of Dhulhijjah, the celeb- 
ration of the day of the ‘Pond of Khumm’ (the day on 
which the Prophet is said to have nominated ‘Ali as his 
successor) was officially introduced at Baghdad^ On 
this day, on the other hand, Mu‘izz-ud-Daulah ordered the 
usual accompaniments of a fe8tive celebration, Tents 
were pitched ; carpets were laid down ; valuable things 
were exhibited ; with blowing of trumpets and beating of 
drums a huge bonhre was lighted in front of the offioe of the 
Chief of Polioe. On the iollowing morning oaniels were 
slaughtered and pilgrimages were made to the graves of 
the Quraishite8. The Sunnites returned the compliment 
by celebrating tho day of the deatli of Husain as a day of 
rejoicing. They dressed themselves up on this day in 
new garments with various kinds of ornaments, and 
painted their eyes with stibium ; they celebrated a feast 
and gave banquets and parties, oating sweetmeats and 
sprinkling scent on each other, Even traditions were 
made to dwell upon the felioitous oharacter of this day. 
They believed that one who painted antimony round his 
or her eyes on this day would be spared running eyes 
throughout the year*. 

Thus does Qummi (d. 355/966) frequently urge : He who 
mourns on the ‘Ashura Day will be happy on the Day of 
Eesurreotion. He who calls it a day of blessing (yaum 
barakah) and gathers anything into his house that day 
will derive no good from it. Such an one will rise on the 

[1] Wuz., 483 ; Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 93b ; Ibn al-Atliir VIII, 403,407; 
Abul Mahasin, II, 364. Tho usual Passion play of inodom times is 
nowhoro montioned. Basa’il, Constant., p, 37. 

[2] Al-Boruni, [Sacliau‘8 tr., p. 326 ti’.J [3] Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 96b; 
Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 407; according to Abul Mahasin [II, 427] erroneously 
in the yoar 360. 

[4] Qazwini, Cosmogr. I, 68. Biruni turther adds : Such was the 
custom in the nation during the rule of the Banu Umayya, and so it 
has remained also atter the downfall of this dynasty (Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, p. 326). On tho Ashura day Biruni [p. 327] says: 
Some people say that Ashura is an Arabicised Hobrew word, viz., Ashur, 
i. e., the lOth of the Jewish Month Tishri, in which falls the fasting Kip- 
pur; that tho date of this iasting was compared with the months of the 
Arabs, and that it was fixed on the lOth of their jirst month, as it, 
with the Jews, falls on the lOth of their Hrst month. 
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Day of Eesurrection with Yazid and find his way to the 
lowest depths of Hell/ After the fall of the Fatimids 
the Sunnite Ayyubids converted according to the Syrian 
custom the ‘Ashura Day, hitherto regarded as an oSicial 
day of mourning, into one of rejoicing and festivity*. 
The Sunnites even invented a direct counter celebration. 
Eight days after the Shi‘ite mpuming for Husain they 
rnourned, on their part, for Mu8‘ab ibn Zubair and ^isited 
his grave at Maskin on the Dujail, just as the Shi‘ites 
visited the Kerbala. And, indeed, eight days after the 
‘Eeast of the Pond’the Sunnites set up a counter-feast, 
the celebiation of the day on which the Prophet and Abu 
Bakr concealed themsel^es in a cave. They celebrated 
this feast in precisely the same way as did the Shi‘ites their 
“Eeastot the Pond”. On Eriday the 25th Dhul Hijjah, 
389/999 this celebration took place for the first time^. 
During these celebrations there was the usual frietion bet- 
ween the two parties, and some strong rulers therefore 
prohibited both these celebrations^ On one such cele- 
bration, even at the residence of the Caliph, the cry was 
heard:‘Hakim ya Mansur’, referring to the hereditary 
enerny at Cairo. Tliis was a trifle too much for tbe Caliph. 
He sent his palace-guards to the help of the Sunnites and 
the Alids came thereupon begging for pardon for the 
insult 80 offered to him. In 420/1029 the Shi‘ite preacher 
of the Baratha Mosque was arrested for heretical teachings. 
In his place a Sunnite was sent, who ascended the pulpit 
with a sword in conformity with the Sunnite and not the 
Shi‘ite practice. The people greeted hiin with a shower 
pf bricks. His shoulder and nose were fractured and his 
face was covered with blood. This angered the Caliph 
and he wrote an indignant letter. In the end the chief 
of the Shi‘ahs apologised and appointed another in his 
place with necessary instructions®. 

It is significant of the sudden and rapid rise of the 
Shi‘ah8 in the 4/lOth century that then, for the first time, 
their two great sanctuaries were deSnitely located in 
Babylonia. Hitherio there was an uncertainty about the 
grave of ‘Ali. Even in 332/994 Mas‘udi thus writes: 
“ Some look for the grave of ‘Ali in the mosque at Kufa®, 
others in the citadel there, and yet others by the side of 

[1] Kit. al-Hal, fol. 99b. [2] Maqrizi, Khitat, 1, 490. [3] Wtiz., 371 
Ibn al-Jatizi, Berlin, fol. 143. [4] Thus by Manllim in 382 [Ibn al-Jatizi, 
fol. 134a] and by Amid al-Jnynsh in 392 and 406 [Wnz., 482 f; Ibn 
al-Janzi, 147b; Ibn al Athir, IX, 184]. [5] Ibn al-Janzi, fol. l78a. 

[6] So also Ibn Haukal, 163. 
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Fatinia’s grave at Medina”. According to others the 
camel which carried the coASn went astray and ‘Ali found 
his final resting-place somewhere in the territory of the 
tribe of Tai'. The Shi‘ite Hamadanid Abul Haija 
(d. 317/929) adorned the place at Meshed ‘Ali—which 
today passes for the grave of ‘Ali, with a huge domed mau- 
soleum resting on a number of quadrangular columns, 
with doors on each side. The Wazir ibn Sahlan vowed, 
during an illness, that should he recover he would encircle 
the mausoleum with a wall, and this vow he fulfilled 
in the year 401/1041. The first great man, to my know- 
ledge, buried there at his request, was a high oliicer from 
Basra who died in 342/953’. Of the rulers, ‘Adad-ud- 
Daulah was the first to be buricd by the side of Ali’s 
grave, he having been inteiTed at first at the Dar-ul- 
mulk at Baghdad*. This very ‘Adad-ad-Dawlah’ 
had the grave of Husain at Karbala, which had been dest- 
royed, ploughed over and sown at the instance of the 
Caliph Mutawakkil, adorned with a monument®. In 
the 4th/10th century a monastery near Merv’’ boasted 
of being the proud possessor of the head of the Prince of 
Martyrs ; this head was said to have been taken in 648/1153 
from Ascalon to Cairo'*. Ibn Taimiyya (d. 728/1328) 
declares it to be a fiction of fools‘’., Already in 399/1009 
a Wazir at Rai had given directions for his dead body to 
be taken to Karbala for burial. His son enquired of the 
Alids whether he could purchase land for 500 dinars 
by the side of Husain’s grave for his father’s burial. The 
Alid replied that he would accept no money from those 
who take shelter in the neighbourhood of his ancestor. 
Thus the son secured a place without payment^". The 
interior of the sanctuary at Karbala has been for the first 
time described by Ibn Batuta in the 8/14th century. 
Of the old times we only hear that the sarcophagus was 
oovered with a piece of cloth and that candles were kept 
buming around it^^ The piety of another Buwayyid 
Prince built a mosque over the grave of Rida at Tus, the 
most beautiful in Khorasan’*. 


(1) Masadi, IV. 289, VI, 68. (2) Ibn Hankal, 163. (3) Ibn al-Athir, 

VIII, 380. (4) Ibn al-Athir, IX, 13. (6) Tabari, III, 1407. Satires regarding 
this by Ibn Bessan have come down to us. Ibn Bessan died 302 A. S. 

(6) He also renovated tho grave of Eatima aI-Qummi. Hamadani 
Basail, 435. (7) Muq., 46, 333. (8) Maqrizi, Khitat, 427. (9) Schreiner, 
Z. D. M. G.. Vol. 53, p. 81. (10) Yaqut, Irshad, 1. 68. (11) Ibn al-Athir, 

IX, 203, Ibn Taghribardi, p. 123, (12) Hnq., 333. 
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NOTES. 

(1) For a hriet accoinit of Shiahism, See Johannes Hauri*s Islam 
(pp. 89 et Sqq.) 

(2) For more rletailed information, see Goldziher's Moliammcd 
and Islam, 

On p. 222 Goldziher says : ‘ It is an elementary fact that Islam 

appears in two forms; Snnnite and Shi‘ite. This diyision, as we have 
already seen, aroso throngh the qnestion of snccession. The party, 
which even dnring the tirst three caliphates secretly recognized the rights 
of the Prophet’s family, withont, however, entering npon an open con- 
hict, protested, after the fall of thoir pretenders, against the nsnrpers 
of the lator non-Allito dynasties. Their opposition was hrst directed 
against tlio Omayyads, later, howover, against all sncceeding dynasties 
who did not tally with tiieir legitimistic ideas. To all their disqnali- 
hcationa they oppose tiio diyino riglit of the descendants of the Prophet 
throngh tho childron of Ali and Fatima. Thns, as they condemn the 
three caliphs who preceded Ali as impions nsnrjiers and oppressors, 
they also opposo socretly, or, if tho opportnnity for sirife offers, openly 
tho actual formation of the Moslom Btate in all times to come. 

Tho vory natnro of this protost easily lod to a form in which roli- 
gions factors were predominant. In placo of a caliph raised to the snp- 
remo rulo l)y hnman dovice, thoy recognized the Imam as the only jnsti- 
fiable worldly and spiritnal lcader of Islam,divinelv called and ap- 
pointed to this oflico. Thoy givo tho preferenco to the designation' 
Iinam as moro in accord witli tlie religions dignity of the chiof recog- 
nized as snch by virtnre of his dircct doscent from tho prophet. 

On p. 230, ho discusses the inhorent difforenco l)etween the the- 
ocratic rule of the caliph in Siinnism and of the legitimate Imam in 
Shiahisni. 

For Snnnito Islam the^ calipli exists in order to insnre the carrying 
oiit of tho tasks of^ Islam, in order to deinonstrate and concontrate in 
his person tho dutios of the Moslem commnnity. “ At the head of the 
Moslems I qnote the words of a Moslem theologian— “ there must 
stand a man who seos that its laws are carried out, that its boundaries 
are kepb, and dolended, that its armies aro equipped, that its obligatory 
taxes are raised, that the violont thievos and street robbors are suppres- 
sed, that assemblies for worship are instituted, that the booties of war 
aro justly divided, and other such legal necessities, which an iudividual 
in the community cannot attend to.” In a word, he is the representa- 
tiv6 of the judicial, administrative and military power of the State. 
As ruler, he is nono other than tho successor of his predecessor, chosen 
by human act (choico or nomination by his predecessor), not 
through spocial qualities of his person. The caliph of the Sunnites 
is in no sense an authority in doctrine. 

“ The Imam of the Shi’ites on the contrary is the leader and teacher 
of Islam by right of personal qualities given to him by God, he is the 
Heir of the Prophet’s Ministry. He rules and teaches in the name of 
God. Jnst as Moses oould hear the call from the buming bush • “ I 
am Allah, the Lord of the worlds” (Sura 28, V. 80), so it is the direct 
messageoIGod whioh is givon to the Imam of eaoh age. The Imam 
possesses not only the oharaoter of a representative of a rule sanctioned 
by God, but also supernatural qualities, raising him above ordinary 
men and this m consequence of a dignity notacoorded to him but bv 
virtue of his birth and rather a consequeno6 of his wbstanoo * ^ 
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“ Ever since the creation of Adam a diyine substance of light has 
passed from one chosen successor of Adam to the next, until it reaohed 
the loins of the grandfather of Mohammed and * Ali. Hero this diyine 
light diyided itsoK, and passed in part to ‘ Abdallah, the father of the 
prophet, and in part to his brother Abu Talib, the father of ‘Ali. From 
the latter this divlne light has passed from generation to generation, to 
the present Imam. The presence of the pre-existent divine light in the 
substance of his soul makes him tho Imam of his age and give8 him 
extraordinary spiritual powers far surpassing human abilities. His soul- 
substance is purer than that of ordinary mortals, “ free from evil 
impulses, and adomed with sacred forms This is more or less the 
idea which moderato 8hi‘ism has of the character of its Imam. In 
its extreme form (as we shall see) ‘ Ali and the Imam are raised into 
the vicinity of the divine sphere, aye into its very midst. Although this 
transcendental theory is not clothed in dehnite, uniform, dogmatic 
terms it may be regarded as the generally recognised Shi‘it 0 view of 
the character of tho Imams 

On p. 254 et sqq he calls attention to some erroneous vi 0 ws about 
Shiahism still widely pre^alent. 

(a) The mistaken view that the main diKerencebetween Sunni and 
Shi‘ite Islam lies in the fact that the tormer recogni^es, in addition to 
the Koran, the Sunna of the Prophet as a source of religious belief and 
lif 0 , whereas tho Shi‘itos limit them9elves to the Koran and reject the 
Sunna. 

This is a lundamental orror involving a complete misunderstanding 
of Shi‘ism, and has arisen largely from the antithesis in the nomonclature 
hotween Sunna and Shia. No Shi‘it 0 would allow himself to be 
regarded as an opponent of the principle of Sunna. Bathor is he the 
rex)resentativo of tho truo Siinna, of the sacrod tradition handed down 
by the members of t/ie prophot’s family, while the opponents base their 
Sunna on the authority of usuriiing “ Gompanions ” whoso reliability the 
Shi‘ites reject. 

It very frequently happens that a great number of traditions are 
common to both groups ; dillering only in the authorities for their 
authonticity. In cases whero the Hadiths of the Sunnites favour the 
tendencies of tho Shi‘ites, or at least aro not opjiosed to them, Shi‘ite 
theologians do not hesitate to refer to the canonical collections of their 
opponents. As an example we may instance tho circumstance that 
the collections of Bukhari and of Muslim, as well as of other collectors 
of Hadiths were used at the court of fanatical Shi‘ite vizier (Tala’ 
ibn Euzzik) as subjects for pious reading at the sacred Priday 
gatherings. 

Tradition is there^ore an integral source of religious lifo among 
the Shi‘ites. How vital a role it plays in Shi‘it 0 teachings may be 
in^orred from the circumstance that ‘ Ali’9 teaching about the Koran and 
Sunna, as abov 0 set forth (page 43), is taken from a collection of solemn 
speeches and sayings of ‘ Ali, handed down by the Shi‘ites. Be^erenoe 
for tho Sunna is there^ore as much of a re^uirement for the Shi‘ites 
as for the Sunnites. This is illustrated also in the abimdant sunnite 
literaturo of the Shi‘ites, and tho discussions attached thereto, as well 
as in the great zeal with which the Shi‘ite scholars fabricated Hadiths, 
or propagated earlier fabrications which were to serve the interests of 
Shi‘ism. We must therefore reject the supposition that the Shi*ites in 
principle are opposed to Sunna. It is not as rejecters of the Sunha 
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that they oppose its adherents, but rather as those faithful to the 
family of the Prophet and its followers—that is the meaning of the 
word Shi*ite—or as the elite (al-khassa) as opposed to the common 
people (al-amma) sunk in error and blindness. 

(b) It is also an erroneous view which traces the origin and deve- 
lopment of Shi*ism to the modihcations of the ideas in Islam, brought 
about by the conquest of and spread among Iranic nations. 

This widespread view is based on an historical misunderstanding, 
which Wellhausen has overthrown conclusively in his essay on 
the “ Religios-poIitifichpn 0]}posiiions~Parteien im aJten Islam,** The 
Alite movement started on genuine Arabian soil. It was not till the 
uprising of al-Mukhtar that it spread among the non Semitic element 
of Islam. The origins of the Iinam theory, involving the theocratic 
opposition against the wordly conceptioii of the State; the doctrine 
of the Messinh into which the Imam theory merges and the belief in the 
parousia in which it finds an expression, as we have seen, can be traced 
back to Jewish-Christian inAuences. Even the exaggerated deification 
of ‘ Ali was first proclaimed by ‘ Abdullah ibn Saba, before there could 
possibly have been a question of the inAuence of such ideas from 
Aryan circles, and Arabs joined the movement in great numbers. Even 
the most markod consequencos of tho anthropomorphic doctrine of in- 
oarnation (see above page 233) owe their origin in part to those who 
are of indisputable Arabian descent. 

Shai‘ism as a sectarian doctrine was seized upon as eagerlyby ortho- 
dox and theocratically mindod Arabs as by Iranians. To be sure, the 
Shi‘ito form of opposition was decidedly welcome to the latter, and they 
readily identified themselves with this form of Moslem thonght, on 
whose further devolopment their old inherited ideas of a divine kingship 
e^ercised a direct induence. But the primary origins of these ideas 
within Isl«m do not depend on such intluence; 6'hi‘ism is, in its roots, 
as genuinely Arabic as Islam itself. 

(c) It is likewise a mistaken view that Shi‘ism represents the 
reaotion of independent thought against Sunnitic incrustation. 

Quite recently Carra de Vaux has advocated the vi 0 w that the oppo- 
sition of Shi‘ism against Sunnitic Islam is to be regarded as “ the re- 
action of free and liboral thought against narrow and unbending ortho- 
doxy.* 

This view cannot be aocepted as correct by any student of Shi‘itic 
doctrines. To be sure, it might be urged that the cult of ‘Ali form8 to 
such an extent the centre of religious life among the Shi‘ites as to remov 0 
all other elements into the backgronnd. CSee above page 231). This 
feature cannot, howoYer, be regarded as characteristic of the principles 
underlying Shi‘itic doctrines, which in no respect are less strict than 
those of the Sunnites. Nor should we be led astray in the historical 
appreciation of the principle of Shi‘ism by an increasing lack of regard 
among the Shi*ito Mohammedans of Persia for certain restrictions 
demanded by the ritual. “ In giving the preference to infallible personal 
authority as against the forc 0 of general public sentiment, the Shi‘ites 
set aside those potential elements of liberal thought, which maintest 
themselyes in the Sunnitic form of Islam It is the spirit of absolu- 
tiisms pather which permeat^s the Shi‘itic conception of religion. 
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On tho Shiahs and the Mutazalites, Goldzlhir Cpp. 249-250) says:— 


The connection between the prevailing doginatism of the Shihtea 
and the doctrines of the Mutazilites soeins to be inaintained as a dehnite 
fact and dnds an uninistakable expression in the declaration of the 
Shihtes authority, that the doctrine of the hidden Imam is a part of the 
teachings of those who accept the adl and tauhid which represent the 
Mutazilito teachings. It is in particular a branch of the Shihtes koown 
as the Zeiditic which is even more closely and moro consistently 
to the Mutazilite doctrines than is the Imamitic. 

\ 

The Mutazilite inAnence has maintained its hold on the Shi‘itio 
literature up to the present time. It is a serious error to declaro that 
after the decisive victory of the Ash^arite theology the Mutazilite doctrine 
ceased to play any active part inthe religion or the literature. The rich 
dogmatic literature of the Shi‘ites extending into our own days refutes 
such an assertion. The dogmatic works of tho Shi‘ites reveal themselves 
as Mutazilite expositions by their division into two parts, ono embracing 
the chapters on “ the unity of God ” and tho other the chapter on 
“justice” (above, page 110). Naturally tlie presentation of the Imam 
doctrines, of the infallihilifcy of the Imam are also included. But oven 
in regard to this latter point it is not without signilicance that one of tho 
most radical of the Mutazilites, al Nazam agroos witli the Shi‘it6s. 
And ifc is especially characteristic of the Shi‘itic theology tliat their proofs 
for the theory of the Imamate are based entirely on Mufcazilite founda- 
tions. The absolute necessity of the presenco of an Imam in every 
age and the infallible character of his person aro brought into connection 
with the doctrine, peculiar to the Mutazilifces, of an absoliitely necessary 
guidance through divine wisdom and justice (pago 111). God must 
grant to each age a leader not exposed fco orror. In this way Shihtic 
theology fortifios its fuudamenfcal point of view with the theories of 
Mutazilifco doctrine. 

I will conclude this note with the words with which Goldziher closes 
the chapter on Asceticism and Sufiiism (p. 197): 

“ Ghazali’s writings are constantly belittling all dogmatic formulas 
and heir-splittings which set up the claim of having the only means of 
saWation. His dry, academic speech rises to tho heights of eloquonfc 
pathos when he takes the field against such claims. He has championed 
the cause of tolerance in a special work entitled “ Oritei^ion of the 
Differences between Islam and Heresy”. In ifc he declares fco the 
Moslem world: that harmony in the fundamenfcal8 of religion should bo 
the basis of recognition as a believer, and that the deviafcion in dogmatic 
and ritualistic peculiarities, even if it extends fco the rejection of the 
Caliphate recognized by Sunni Islam, which would fcherefore include the 
Shihte schism—should offer no ground for heresy. “ Oheck your 
tongue in regard to people who turn to the Kiblah 

Words which inspired the Islamic world with large liberalism in the 
past and which will assuredly upliffc it in the fufcure. I 



VI. THE ADMINISTRATIOJS. 


Within the Caliphato the Provinces formed more oi* 
less a loose confederation. The central authority dealt 
with them not through departmental ministries, but every 
Province had its own Board (Diwan) at Baghdad which 
managed its own affairs. And every such Board consisted 
of two sections : the general (Asl) which concerned itself 
with the assessment and collection of taxes' and with 
the problem of husbanding and augmenting the taxable 
resources of the peoplo, i. e., the administration ; and 
secondly the purely hnancial section (Zimam)'’. The 
Caliph Mutadid (279-‘289/892-90-2)), the ablest raler of the 
3rd/9th century^', incorporated the Provincial Boards 
into one Central Board (Diwan-ad-Dar)', with three 
branches : the Eastern Board (Diwan al-Mashrig); the 
Western Board (Diwan al-Maghrib); and the Board for 
Bahylon ''Diwan al- Sawad). And the Calipb, at the same 
time, placed the hnance Boards of the three branches under 
one chiel’ ; with the result that the new century witness- 
ed the di^ision of tlie administration into two departmental 
rninistries : the Ministry of the Interior (Usul) and the 
Ministry of Pinances (Azimmah). A number of odices 
(also called Diwan) were placed under these great minis- 
tries, for every Province had its own office. But as the 
Chancellor of the Empire (Wazir), President of the Central 
Board, personally administered the Province of Babylon, 
some of the Babylonian provincial oASces were treated as 
Imperial oAices. No sharp line of division between the 
Central and Provincial offices was ever drawn. 

The diAEerent Boards may thus be summarised :— 

(1) The War-Office (Diwan al-Jaish). It consisted 
of two branches : the department of pay (Majlis al-Taqrir) 
and the recruiting department (Majlis al-Muqabalah). 

(1) Qodainah (d. 337/948), Paris, Arabe 5907, fol. 10. Asl” has 
this very sense in the document in Wns., 11. 

(2) On this see Amedros, J. E. A. S., 1913, See also Misk., 
VI, 338. At the head of this Board a hnancier was generally placed. 
Evon small Boards such as the Board for the administration of tho. 
property of a Caliph’s wifo, had these two sections, with a Superin- 
tondent at the head of each. Misk., V. 390. 

(3) Never did the highest oABces of the Empire—those of the 
Caliph, the Wazir, the Ministor (Sahib Diwan) and the Commander- 
in-Chief—work so harmonionsly together as they did iinder this 
Caliph. Wuz., 189. 

(4) The great Couiii-Diwan was also called Diwan ad-Dar al- 
Kabir, Wuz., 262. (6) Wuz., 77, (6) Wuz., 271, 124, Misk., V., 324. 
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Individual corps, suoh as Ijife-guards and yarious provin- 
oial levies, were specially dealt A\ ith'. 

(2) The Board of Expenditure (Diwan an-Nafaqat) 
at Baghdad, chieiiy busied itself with the requirements of 
the Couit. As the largest part of Babylonia was leased 
out, the tax-farmers had to meet the necessary expenses. 
This board consisted of :— 

(a) The office dealing with pay and salary (Majlis 
al-Ghori), chielly the salaries of Court-Officials (Hashara); 

(/;) The office dealing with pro^isions (Majlis 
al-Anzal). It settled accounts witli suppliers of bread, 
ilesh, animals for purposes of food, swcets, eggs, fruit, fuel, 
Gto» 

(c) Offioo of Camp-folIowers. * It ^ dealt with 
fodder for horses, wild animals maintained at State expense, 
with the persojuiel of the stabh' and otber atleiidants. 
Einally it dealt with building accounts, surveyors, archi- 
tects ; with dealors of gypsuin, bricks, limo and clay, 
with teak-wood sellers and teak-wood cutters, carpenters, 
painters and gilders. 

(d) Office for contingencies (Majlis al-Hawadith) 

(e) Thc I)rafting office. 

(/) The Copying-department“. 

3. The office of the State-trcasury (l)iwau Bait al- 
Mal). At Baghdad it was the controlling authority bet- 
ween the Board of Expenditure and the Ministry of the 
Interior. The statement of revenues came in hero before 
it went to the Ministry. All orders of the Board of Ex- 
penditure had to be countersigned by the head o£ the 
State-tresury^. In 314/926 it was ordered that the 
daily account (Ruz-nameghat) of the Baghdad treasury 
should be submitted to the Wazir weok by week. Hitherto 
the practice had been to submit monthly accounts in the 
middle of the lollowing month*. 

4. The Comparing Board (Diwan al-Musadarin)'’: 
orders for payments were drawn up here in duplicate—- 
one remained in this office, and the other was forwarded 
to the Wazir. 

6 . The Despatch Board was called Diwan er- 
Easa’il in the East and Diwan el-Insha in Eatimid Bgypt. 


(1) Qodamah, Paris, fol. 2b 

(2) Ibid, fol. 8a-9b. . . 

(8) Qodamah, fol. 8. (4) Misk., 6,267. (6) Wuh., 303, 306, (6) 

Tnsha’ is used in the East for the draiting ofiice. Mafatih el-ulim, 
ed. Van Yloten, 78; Whh., 151, 216. 
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At the beginning of the Vth century the head of this 
Board at Baghdad drew an annual salary of 3000 dinars 
(about 30,000 inarks), besides fees which eame to him from 
the numerous documents and letters of appointment whioh 
were drawn up here along with the correspondence of the 
Prince, which was the main business of the Board', 

6 . The General Post Office (Diwan al-Barid)*. 
Its chief supervised the officer8 of the post-roads and w'as 
in charge of their salaries, He had to have intimate 
knowledge of the roads, for he had to ad^ise the Caliph 
regarding his tours and the despatch of his troops. Above 
everything he miist needs enjoy the coiihdence of the 
Caliph, for reports from all quarters came to hiin and it was 
his duty to send them on to their proper destination and 
to see that reports of post-masters and other reports were 
laid befoie the Caliphh 

Highly developed w'as tho news seiwice of the Empire, 
The ruler at Baghdad onco sent a shoe to Ibn Tulun in 
Egypt which camo from tho house of his mistress, the very 
oxistence of whom none but intimate friends knew. With 
such a system no Iife w'as quito saieh The Post-master 
was chiedy the official reporter (Sahib al-Khabar) ; his 
spies (.‘ain) supplied him with information. This system 
is a Byzantine legacy. Already under the Emperor 
Constantine the Great, his colleagues, who bore the very 
same name of Yeredarii, acted as intormers^. And just 
as reporters today, the literati then took to reporting as 
a means of livelihood'’. In the appointment-letter of a 
postrnaster, dated 315 A.H., one of the duties assigned to 
hini was to report in detail on tax-collectors, the cultiva- 
tion of land, the position of the subjects, the way in 
wliich judicial oliicers lived, the working of the mint and 
the office dealing with Governmeut pensioners. He was 

(1) Yaqiit, Inhad, 1,242. (2) Qodainah (writes about 315-927) VI’ 
184 (do Goejo’s ed.). (3) Maqrizi, Khitat, II., 180. (4) Maqrzi, Khitat, 
180. (5) J. Burckhardt, Dic Zcit Constanis tles grosscn. 3rd, p 70. In the 
iirat contiiry of the Muslim rulo an Egyptian Post-inaster acts as an 
olhcial reporter of tho acts of the Profect. ZA, XX, 196. (6) lu the 
3rd/9th century tho evil tongue of tho poet Ibn Bassam was silenced by 
making him a post-master (Masudi, VII, 271); Yaqut, Irshad, V, 
322 fif. As a reward they allowed another poet to choose a post-mastor- 
ship among the post-masterships of Khorasan ( Yaiimah, IV, 62). The 
post-master of Nisabur possessed the largest number of books evon 
in that learned town (Ibn Haukal, 320). The Maghribi Ibn Khal- 
dun, on the other hand, regards the post-masterBhip as part of the 
military system (Mugaddamah, I. 195). 
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further to keep an account of the couriers within his 
jurisdiction, their number, their names, their salaries 
and also of the roads, the mileages and the stations 
thereon, and to see that the postal bags were speedily 
despatched. The reports of each indiyidual department, 
such as the judiciary, police, taxation, were to be kept 
sepaiate'. Not only was it his duty to report matters of 
political importance but also matters of interest. In 300/912 
the Post-master of Dinawar reported, on the information 
of a conhdant in another town, that the mule of such and 
such a person had given birth to a young one which was 
a wonder to alP the world. “I sent for the mule and 
the young one, and found the mule of light brown colour 
and the young one well-deveIoped with perfect limbs and 
a hanging tail.” 

7. The Caliph’s Cabinet (Diwan at-Tauqi)'’. To 
it came the petitions directed to the ruler after they 
had been enquired into at the office of the Royal Household 
(D. ad-Dar). After disposal they were returned to the 
Diwan ad-T)ar, which referred them to their respeotive 
departmentsh The order was written on the petition 
itself and was a triumph of concentrated brevity on the 
part of the ruler or of his seeretary. The marginal notes 
of the Barmecide Ja‘far, who administered this cabinet 
for the Caliph Harun, are said to have heen collected by 
collectors who paid a dinar apiece for them’. 

8 . The Diwan al-Khatam (The Board of Signet)® 
where the orders of the Caliph were sealed after they had 
been compared in different Boards and offices^. 

9. The Diwan al-Fadd (The Board for breaking the 
seals). Here the official correspondence of the Caliph 
was opened. Pormerly all correspondence went straight 
to the Caliph, but later it came to the Wazir who passed 
it on to the respective ministries. Thus the Diwan al- 
Fadd became the Wazir’s Board, with a Secretary as 
the chief of the office. In the ministry for Babylonia this 
office apparently retained its earlier name : Majlis al- 
Askudar*. These two offiees were placed under a single 

(1) Qodamah, Paris fol. 15. ff. (2) Arib. 39. 

(3) Khuda Bukhsh, Orient under the Caliphs^ 236 Tr. 

(4) Qodamah, Paris, fol. 20a. 

(5) Ibn Khaldtm, aUIbar, 1,206. 

(6) Orient under the Caliphs, p 237. (7) Qodamah, fol. 20b. 

(8) Qodamah, fol. 21b, 
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ohief, who drew a monthly salary of 401 dinars (about 
400 rnarks)'. 

10. The Imperial Bank (Diwan al-Gabĕdah)*. Into 
this Imperial Bank Aowed the oommission for ohanging 
smaller into bigger ooins, the exohange commission, the 
interest on advances, fines for non-payment in due time 
and other items. Priyate persons paid in large sums for 
raanaging provincial banks which they exploited and 
robbed*. 

11. The Board of Charity (Diwan al-Birr was- 
Sadacjah)’. At the beginning of the 4th/10th century the 
rainisters (Sahib diwan) were of three dTferent grades^ 
The minister for Babylon drew the largest salary, 
600 dinars (circa 500 marks) per month’; others drew 
a third of his salary. Under the Caliph al-Mutadid (279- 
289/892-902), 4,700 dinars a month (circa 60,000 marks) 
were allotted in the budget for all tlie yarious eraployees 
of the ministries, from tho heads of departments down to 
door-keepers and gatherers of rags ancl waste-papor. 
To this amount was to be added the pay of the Wazirs, 
the clerks of the pay-offices, and the treasury-staff. These 
salaries were mot from Anes and retreiiohments, and 
therefore the amount of their salaries depended upon 
their care and yigilance in the discharge of their duties®. 
The salaries were paid in the first week of the month’'. 
At tho beginning of the 4th/10th century the practice,— 
later vory much in favour—was introduced of paying 
less than tho whole of the twelve inonths’ salary. In 
314/926 most of the odicers received only ten months’ 
pay and, as generally happens, odicers on the lowest rung 

(1) \Vuz., 178. This passage is somewliat obscure. It appears 
to me that formorly all correspondenco addressed to tho Caliph went 
straight to the palace and was opened there. Later this system was done 
away with and the practice came into yogno for the Wazir to deal with 
all correspondence and distribnte it to the respectiye ministries. While 
the former arrangement lasted, an official in the palace presnmably 
opened the correspondence and placed it before the Caliph. This 
official, who was directly responsible to the Caliph, mnst have had his 
hureau (Diwan al-Fadd) at the Palace. Later when the Wazir took 
charge of coiTOspondence, the Diwan al-Fadd became the Wazir’s 
Cabinet, with his Secretary in charge thereof. This apparently was 
Additional work imposed tipon the Secretary. Being thus added to 
the office of the Secretary to Diwan al-Fadd formed part of the general 
Secretariat under the charge of the Secretary. No other explanation 
suggests itself to me. Tr. 

(2) Qodamah, fol. 20b. (3) Misk., V, 257. (4) Wuz., 156, (5) 
Wuz, 314. (6) Wuz., 20. (7) Wuz., 81. 

* Ohibtah —Ed. “ Islamio Culture, ” 
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of the ladder sulEered the iiiost. Post-masters and pay- 
officers received only eight month’s pay^. On the other 
hand, by multiplication of oihces in the sanie hand an 
attempt was made to compensate for the loss. About 
the year 300/912 one and the same officer held the Mihistry 
of the Interior, the Presidentship of the Diwan at-Tauqi 
and of the Bait-al-Mal~. 

At the head of the Provinces the Amir (Commander- 
of the army), and the ‘Aamil (chief of the civil administra- 
tion) stood side by side. The ‘Aamil really was the tax- 
gatherer, for it was his main duty to remit the contribut- 
ion of the province to the State-Treasury. He also had 
to defray the necessary expenses of administration. 
The central treasury merely ooncerned itself with the 
Court, the Ministries, and matters connected with Bagh- 
dad’. The two heads of the Province shared the same 
ceremonial privileges^ at court iunctions, and the general 
orders of the Wa^ir came simultaneously to both®. In rank, 
however, the Commander was higher, in the sense that 
to hira fell the privilege of leading the people at prayer— 
a privilege which always marked him out as the foremost 
Muslim in his own jurisdiction®. If the two got on well 
together, they could do anything they pleased,—as did 
for instance the Amir and Aamil of Faris and Kirman in 
319/931. They remitted for a considerable length of 
time no revenues to Baghdad’’. But where these 
posts were held by one man he was as good as an indepen- 
dent ruler of the province. For this very reason the high- 
spirited Turkish general Begkem would not proceed to 
Khuzistan in 325/937 unless they put him in charge at 
once of the ‘army and taxes’'‘. OlBcially the position 
of Ahmed ibn Tulun and of Ikhshid was that of the Amir, 
but in reality they were independent rulers of Egypt. 

At the end of his chronicle Dionysius V Tellmachre 
(d. 229/834) complains of the crowd of oliicers who in 
every way devour the bread of the poor'’. For instance, 
in the small town of Raqqah on the Euphrates, there were 
(a) a qadhi, (b) a taxing-officer, (c) a commander of the 
garrison, {d) a post-master to report the affairs of the town 
(e) an administrator of the Crown-lands (Sawafi), (f) a 
Police-officer^‘’. This full complement of l ooal function- 

[1] Wuz., 314; Misk., V. 267. [2] Wtiz., 77. [3] Wuz., 11 £f. 

[4] Wuz., 156. [5] Wuz., 50. [6] E. g. Tall^uist, 16, [7] Ihn al-Athir. 
VIII, 166. 

[8] Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 252. [9] Michael Syrus, 638. [10] Ac- 
cording to Michael Syrus [p. 541]—his account is somewhat obscure— 
the post of the Chief of the police was incorporated in tbat of the 
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aries was found in overy one of the 36 districts of the Sama- 
nid government'. The greater portion of this all too 
numerous staff was doue away with when the Wazir, 
who appointed them, vacated offiee. Unemployed, they 
tlieu roamed about tho streets of the capital and intrigued 
until their party was once again in power, exactly as is 
the case in Spain today, and was some time ago in 
the United States. Or else they made the province 
unsafe. Onco when a former ollioial came with a letter 
of reeommendation from Baghdad to a Governor of Isfahan 
he inipatiently called out : You are a pest to the country, 
you unemployed fellows ! EveTy day one of you appears 
before me, praying for alms or a post. Even if I had all 
the wealtbt of the world it would not sutTice for you alF. 

Tiie shrewd ‘Adad-ud-I)aulah made advances to these 
unemployed during their period of unemployment, and 
on tlieir appointment he realised the money advanced 
to them*. 

In Egypt the Ikhshid was the first to give fixed salaries 
to olTieersk Thc Eatimids adopted his system almost in 
its entirety. They evidently intended to partition the 
State among their supporters. Gawhar retained all the 
ollicers in their posts, but he associated a Maghribi with 
each of them’. But whcn the Maghribis proved them- 
selvos to be a greater source of trouble, the attempt to 
replace the older, tho entirely Christian officialdom was 
abandoned. According to the account of the Eatimid 
administration that has come down to us, tho Wazir, 
like his Baghdad colleague, drew a monthly salary of 5,000 
dinars. The salaries of the ministers at Cairo were, 
indeed, much smaller. The ohief of the Correspondence 
Boaid (Diwan al-Insha) drew 120 ; the head of the Treas- 
sury (Bait al-Mal) 100; the other dopartmental heads 70 
to 30 diiiars per month. On 40 dinars (about 400 marks) 
the chief of a Board in Egypt appointed an offioer who 
carried on correspondence on his own responsibility®. 

As opposed to the army, where we meet almost ex- 
clusively with names of slaves, the Civil Service shows 


military commander. And yet the Oaliph issned a separate patent 
for the Ohief of the Police (Sahib Ma‘anah), Qodamah, Paris, fol 146. 
(1) Ibn Hankal, 307. Like Khorasan, Babylonia also was diyided 
according to the duo-decimal system into 24 circles with 12 distriots' 
eaoh Wnz., 268. (2) Kit al-Faragh II, 10. (3) Ibn al-Athir, IX, 16. 
(4) Tallquist, 39 ; Maqrizi, Khitat, I, 99 (6) Maqrizi, Ittim, 78 (6) 
Yaqnt . Irshad 238, 
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nothing but names of freemen in its cadre'. The 
Persians especially took to the civil service. In the 
earlier days to them belonged the Barmacides, in 
the later the Maderaites and thĕ' Pirajabites'. A great 
deal of the work of thc odicial was akin to that of a mer- 
chant, and the Persian was to be sure the cleverest mer- 
chant of the realm. Even to-day the Austrian oAicial, 
who organiaed the Persian postal-service reports: Every 
Persian feels hiraself capable of doing anything that ihay 
be entrusted to him. He will not hesitate to assume.and 
discharge the duties of a high civil ollice to-day aud an 
equally high military olHce to-morrow'. This is an old 
Persian trait. .Tha Peirsian Secretary of tho Baghdadi 
Sultan Bnkhtiyar felt eueh confidencĕ iu hiinself that he 
sought the appointmont of a Marshai (is^ahsalar) and had, 
011 that account, to llee iu 358/969 from Baghdad*. 
And yet the traiiiing of an oiHcial was quite differeut from 
that of a jurist or of a savant. His was a temporal edu- 
cation (Adab) with a moro working knowledge of theology. 
And this difference rellectcd itscif even exterually. The 
o Sioia l never used the Tail asan '' qf the savant but the 

(1) ‘Such namos as Yaqiit, GawJiar, Yiilba^ imply that thoir 
owners wero originally slaycs. By Jrcir and unfrcie Mez iiieans 
names of freemen ancl namos of slavcs. ’ Bor this noto I am in- 
clebted to Prof. Margolioutli. Tr. (2) Istakhri, 146. These civil 
sorvants wcro of five kinds: {l) clcrks in tlie Despatch Ollico ; 
(^) clerks in the Tax OAice ; (j) clorks in the War Ollice ; (4) 

clerks attached to courts ; (5) clorks in tho Police Ollice ; Baihaqi, 
ed. Schwally, 448 ; more ex]\austively in tlie Jamliarah of Saizari, 
Leiden, fol. 99a H. (3) Aus Persian, Wino, 1882,184. 

(4) Misk., VI. 326 ff. (5) Tailasan is a ‘scarf’ or ‘hood’ (ac- 
ademic) which lies on the shouldor. It ai^pcars from Arab authors 
that tho Tailasan was aJso sometimos w'orn round tho turban. Soo Lane 
5'. F. Browno, Lit. Ilisi. of Persiaj 1,335; Dozy, Noms cle Vetemenis 
chez les arabes, 278 sqq ; Biirhan~i-Qati. S. V.) Tlio Tailasari was 
also^ worn by Judges. “Sometimes I have spokeK,” says Muqaddasi 
in his Ahsaii ut-Taqsim (p. 7), “in a terse way implying rather tban 
expressing details. Thus, for instance, iny words regarding A]iwaz : 
“Thero is no sanctity in its mosque.” I mean thereiiy that it is full 
of swindlers, low ancl ignorant people who arrange to moet there. Thus 
the mosque is nover free from people who sit tliere wliile others aro en- 
gaged in prayer. It is tlie gathering-place of importunate beggars and a 
home of sinners. And such is also my remarks about Shiraz. I say 
“thore are a large numbers of peoplo there with Tailasans,” By this I 
mean that the Tailasan is aliko the dress of the gentlmen, the leamod 
and the ignorant. How often have I not seen drunken people turning 
their Tailasans upside down and trailing them behind themselves I When 
I sought admission at the Wazir’s woaring a Tailasan I was refused ad- 
mission ; it w^ould, perhaps, havo been otherwise had I been recog- 
nizod, but I was always asked in when I went weariug a DurrahJ' 
I am indebted to Dr, Siddiqi of Dacca for this note. Tr. See Yaqut 
Irshad 1234 ; Muq., 440. 
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JDiorra^ah (a garment with an opening or slit in the froat. 
It was always of wool without any lining). 

When the Waair Al-‘Utbi pressed the learned Ibn Dhal 
(d. 378/988) to acoept the presidentship of the ‘Diwan 
er-Rasa’ir he made it clear to him that acceptaiice of the 
oiTice would not mean his exclusion from the guild of 
savants, for that ollice in Khorasan was a juristic oliice'. 
On the other hand the Caliph refused to appoint a learned 
man as his Wazir, on the ground that it would be said 
everywhere that he had no Katih in his dominions availa- 
ble for such a post“. 

This pure body of secular oiiicers constitutes a striking 
contrast between the Muslim Empire and the Europe of 
the Early Middle Ages where the clerks consisted of none 
but classical scholars. This indeed was not to the best 
advantage of Islam, for the official world, absorbed in 
its work and conteiit with its small intellectual inheritance, 
rarely took part in the higher intellectual activities ol 
the day. The oAicial world was a safe rcfuge to the laity 
from the storm and stress of intellectual and spiritual strife. 
Even to-day the self-complacent effendi is a great hind- 
rance to progress,—as great, perhaps, as the narrow- 
minded theologian. Pious legend traces tho fuudamental 
rules relating to officers and judges to Omar I. He is 
said to have imposed four obligations on his oAicers : (u) 
never to lide a horse ; {li) never to use fine linen ; (c) never 
to eat dainty dishes ; {d) never to close the door' against 
the indigent, and never to keep a hajibk 

And in the 3rd/9th century money played an ugly role 
in the official circles. Everything was to be paid ior’, 
even the very office itself, and money had to be found in 
all possible ways. The head of the office made money by 
drawing salaries of employees who were either not roquired 
or were not employed at all. Moreover he falsely showed 
on the list various employees as jurists and clerks, and 
debited to the treasury larger sums than were actually 
spent on the purchase of paper (for use in his department)®. 
The civil head (‘Aamil) of Egypt drew a splendid salary of 
3,000 dinars (about 30,000 marks) a month. Of course 
out of this amount he had to defray the expenses of his 
offioe, besides the presents to the inilitary chief, the Court 
and the Wazir. Even the favourite wife of a Caliph 


(1) es-Subki, II. 166. (2) Wuz., 322 

(3) Kit al-Khiraji ; Wuz., 66. (4) ‘Hajib’ literally means ‘one 

who does not let people in or one who preyents people’s access to tee 
door. (5) Wuz., 263. (6) Misk., V., 344. 
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complained that she was badly seryed by the officials. 
and the Caliph thereupon advised her to make presents 
to them to put them in better humour'. The poet 
Ibn el-Mut‘ai5z (d. 296/908) calls the officer8 “Choleric 
Nabateans”, with full bellies; while he describes the 
peoplo as thin and lean". And the pious people of those 
times grouped officers and sinners together, not unlike 
the “publicans and sinners” of the New Testament. A 
pious engraver refused to engrave a precious stone of an 
offioer for 100 dinars, whereas be did the same thing for a 
merchant for 10 dirhams. Another pious man refused 500 
dinars which a merchant offered as a gift to him. His 
friends, however, talked him over by arguing that one 
might refuse to have anything to do with government 
moneys, for such moneys were always under the shadow 
of suspicion, but no such suspicion rested on the self- 
acquired money of a merchant'. And yet another 
was taunted for sitting at dinner with an officer. He 
apologised by urging that the food-8tuff was lawfully 
purchased^ One day when Ahmed ibn Harb was sitting 
with the Chiefs and distinguished men of Nisabur who had 
called on him, his son came into the room drunk, playing 
a guitar and singing. He passed impudently through 
the room without greeting them. When Ahmad obser^ed 
their astonishment, he asked : What is it They rejoined : 
We are ashamed to see this lad pass thee by in suoh a 
oondition. Thereupo?! Ahmad replied : He is to be for- 
given. One night my wife and 1 partook of food sent to 
us by a neighbour. That very night this boy was concei- 
ved. We went to sleep without saying our prayer. N6xt 
morning we enquired of our neighbour where the food oame 
from whioh he had sent us and we were informed that it 
came from a government-servant at whose house there 
was a wedding-feast''. In saying goodbye to an oiiieer 

some said seriously, some in joke : Ho penance for thy 
appointment. When an emeritus, attracted by a fat pay, 

(1) Wuz., 184 ff. "Mutadid made a grant of an estate to a fa- 
vourite, but the head of the Diwan delayed giying efi*ect to it,, and on 
her complaining to the Caliph, he told her that the proper way for 
her, as for others, was to approach the ohicial with the customary 
presents. On her doing this the grant was passed and the official 
boasted thereafter of having taken a present by the Caliph’s order.” 
Amedroz., J. B. A. S., 1908., pp. 481-2 Tr. (2) Diwan^ II, 14. It 
is true that he had unhappy experiences at Court. For thirty years 
he wrote in prose and verse to oSicials without getting anything. 
(Wuz., 115). 

3) Ahmad ibn Yahya, ed. Arnold, p. 44. (4) Ibid., 61 ; 56. 
(5) Kashf eUmahjuby 366. 
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accepted an oAice, lie was called ‘apostate’^. General 
opinion indeed hadly regarded the charge of corrupt 
administration of an office as slanderous. The chroniclers 
are amazed to find high officers honest. Thus it is ex- 
pressly reported of the deceased head of the public treas- 
ury in 314/926 tliat lie left no money behind^. It 
frequently happened that officials, suspected and even 
conyicted of malpractices, were left in their posts or were 
reinstated after they had paid up their fines. But such 
was not always the case. We are told on good authority 
that Ikhshid, otherwiso a sound financior, Avas the author 
of this system^. When anything untoward happened 
to an offioial his moro successful colleagnes opened a subs- 
cription-list to lighten the burden of his punishment^ 
It needed the occentric Hakim cut off in 494/1013, 
for embezzlement, tho hands of a ministerial chief like 
those of an ordinary oriminal. But this very Caliph 
plaoed him again in 409/1018 at tho hcad of thc pay-offioe. 
In 418/1027 he niado him his WaKir’. 

The unnatural condition of the civil service undcr the 
Caliphate brought its own Nemesis, namoly, the craving 
for titles and the use of involved phraseology in oftioial 
documents, which began in the 4th/10th century and has 
continued to this day. They assigned great importance 
to inAated court style in speech and address, but notable 
it is that the subscription—in contrast to the European 
practioe—was marked with brevity. Hitherto the mode 
of address had simply been : To the father of N. from the 
father of N. Al-Fadl b. Sahl introduded about 200/816 the 
form “To N. N. May God preserve him. From N. N.”*’. 
Thenoeforward the development became very rapid. 
We bave list of the diSerent grades of addresses which the 
Wazir used in the beginning of the IVth century. The 
oommanding oAicer in Syria was to be addressed : “May 
God strengthen thee, preserve thy life, make his goodness 
perfe(&t in thee and bestow His favours on thee”. The 
engineer was to be addressed : “May God proteot and for- 
give thee.” The lowest grade of offioers, suoh as country 
post-masters and government bankers, were to be only 


(1) Misk., V., 244. 

(2) Arih, 128. (3) Tallanist, 39. (4) Wnz., 306,808. (6) Bec- 

ker, Beitrage Znr Gcsch, AgyiHens, 1, 34; accordiiig to'el-MuBab- 

bihi (420), (6) Eutychius (d. 318/930) p. C4 ; according to a good 
authority. (7) Wuz., 163 ff. 4* 
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addressed witli “May God preseiwe thee'”. At tho 
begiuning of tho centnry, tlie inagnates and Wajiirs were 
addressed as “our inaster” ^Sayyadana) or our patron 
(Maulana), and in the second person ‘thou.’ In 374/984 
two Wazirs were already given the title of “the exalted 
Sahib,” and were addressed as “the master, my patron, 
my leader” in the 3rd person". 

What matters to me, sings Khawarizmi (d. 383/993), 
if the Abbasids have thrown open the gates of honour 
and surnames. They liave conferred titles on a man 
whom their ancestors would not have made the doorkeeper 
of their lavatory. Though plentiful the titles, few are the 
dirhams in the hands of these our Calipbs’. 

In 429/1037 the Chief Qadhi Mawardi received the title 
of Aqda’l-Qudat, Highest Judge. Certain theologians 
took exception to it. On their part, however, they de- 
clared it legal to call the Amir Jalal-ad-Daulah ‘Great 
King of Kings,’ a title which Mawardi regarded as the 
usurpation of God’s title. Later all judges were called 
Aqda’l-Qudat''. 

In this respect too the Cliph Hakim tried to go back 
upon existing conditions.. After freely distributing at 
first all kiiids of titles, in 408/1017 he repealed all save the 
seven highest. But soon the old practice was re-intro- 
duced’. The Secretary of the Caliph al-Qadir (381-422/ 
991-1031) is said to have introduced as the ordinary mode 
of court-address Al-Hadhrah. Even in this small matter 
the practice of the 4th/10th century obtains in the Orient 
to-day. He is said to have addressed the Wazir, for the 
first time, as ‘thy exalted wazirite presence’ (al-hadhrat 
al-aliyai/ al-waziriyyah). This ,very man is said to have 
introduced for the first time the expression “the most 
saored, prophetio presenoe,” in addressing the Caliph 
instead of the older, simpler term “Caliph,” and this 
innovatioD soon became the general practice. The strang- 
est term, the appellation of the Caliph as “service” goes 
back to him. Thus I read a passage in the handwriting 
of the Qadhi ibn Abi‘l-Sawarib : “The servant of the 


(1) Wiiz., 153 ff. (2) Taghribardi, 34. Even the Ohristian 
Wazir Isa ibn Nestorins was spoken of as “onr snblime master” 
(Sayyadana el-ajall). Yahya ibn Sa‘id, fol. 112a. Wuz., 163 ff. (3) 
Yatimah, VI, 145. (4) Yaqnt. Irshacl, V, 407. (5) Yahya ibn Sai‘id 222. 
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most subliine ‘seryioe’ such and such^.” The Caliph 
Al-Qaim conierred upon his Wazir (killed in 450/1058) 
three titles :—Rais al-Ru‘asa, (Ohief of Chieis), Sharf 
al-Wuzara (honour of the Wazirs), Jamal al-Wara (Beauty 
of Creation^. 

On tho other hand, in tho judicial department, the 
original mode of address continued; in his letters the 
Chief Judge always addressed Judges by their names^ 

On Pridays and Tuesdays all offices were elosed. Thus 
the Caliph al-Mutadid (279-289/892-902) is said to havo 
ordaincd the holiday on Eriday because it was a day of 
prayer and also because his teacher had always given him 
a holiday on that day, and on Tuesday because in the 
middle of the week people needed a day for rest and a day 
to themselves for tho management of their own private 
ailairs^. 


(1) Wu;5., 148 ff. 

(2) Tarikh BariMad, .T. K. A. S. (1912) G7. 
(.3) wuz., 148 ff. 

(4) Wuz., 22' 



VII. THE WAZIK. 


WlTH tlie end of the feudal state and the rise of bureaucracy 
the Wajsir steps into light under the first Abbasid. The 
Omayyads knew of no such oiiicial'. In the beginning of 
the 4th/10th century the chancellor was further defeudaliz- 
ed, the caliph taking away from hini the administration 
of the Abbasid family estates, which yielded his predeces- 
sors an annual income of 170,000 dinars ; a fixed salary 
at first of 5,000, and later of 7,000 dinars was assigned 
to him^ But as compared with the other officials he 
held a position of exoeptional importance. He received 
stipends for his sons, 600 dinars a month for each, indeed 
a minister’s salary^ 

The most noticeable ehange was that in the empire 
originally founded on a military basis, the Wazir, the ohief 
clerk, stood higher in rank than all the generals. The 
mighty offlcial hierarohies of the earlier Orient were once 
more revived. When in the year 312/924 the all-powerful 
marsbal Munis retumed to Baghdad, the Wazir proceeded 
on his barge to him—“ a thing which no Wazir had ever 
done before ”—to congratulate him on his safe arrival. 
On his departure the Marshal kissed his hand^. 

Like the other officials at the beginning of the 4th/10th 
century the Abbasid Wazir generally used the I)arra‘ah 
(mantle), Qamis (coat), Mubattanah (shirt), and the Khu£E 
(shoes)^. The official colour was black®. 

At Court festivities the Wazir wore the Court-dress 
(Thiyab al-Mauhib), Qaba (Gown), and the sword, sus- 

(1) A1 Fakhri, ed Ahlwardt, 180. (Por the earlier history of the 
Wazir, see my Gontribuiiom io the Hisiory of Islamic Civilization, 
pp. 242 et sqq. Tr). (2) Wiiz. 280, 360, Misk, v, 268. (3) Wtiz., 23. 
In the Fatiinid Empire even all his brothers received 2—300 Dinars a 
month, Maq. 1,401. (4) Wuz, 50 sqq.; Misk v. 214. 

(5) Wiiz, 325 (6) In the poem of Isfahani apud A1 Eakhri, ed. 
Ahlwardt. 3^* 
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pended from his girdle (Miutagah); the only piece of civil 
dress on him then was the black Imamah (turban)k This 
costume was solemnly bestowed upon him by the Caliph 
on his appointment to office. In a procession of courtiers, 
generals, officers, he was fetched from and escorted back 
home, and the historian takes pains to state that a wazir 
once, on such a testiye occasion, wanting to pass water, 
alighted at the house of an officer, whose salary he increased 
for this accommodation^. On his return home the wazir 
received the congratulations of the people in the order 
of their rank. The Caliph sent him money, robes of 
honour, incense, food and drink, and ice^. 

Even tlie routine of the wazir’s work about 300/913 
has come down to us, with a note that he kept up his 
earlier habits as the head of a department. His counsel- 
lors saw him early in tho morning. T’o each he then as- 
signed the papers conneoted with his department with 
necessary directions. In the fevening they broiight the 
papers back for inspection aud remained on till night. 
When the v/ork was over and papers connected with 
expense8, orders, accounts had been laid before him and 
dealt with, the Wazir adjourned the meeting by rising 
from his seat''. At these meetings each officer, with his 
inkstand in front of him, occupied a fixed seat facing the 
wazir, the chief secretary sitting straight in front of h itn / 

[1] Sabusti, Kit. ad-dmanat. foL 6G a ; Misk, VI, 45, 46 ; Yaqut 
IrnJiad, V, 356. In 319/931 tho poojilo woro surprisocl to seo the 
Waair on a fostivo occasion in a sol(lier’s cap ("Shashiyaj and with a 
sword siispcncled from his shouldor-bolt ("Arib, 165). Wo know of tho 
daily routine of a Wa.?ir about 2^5/888. IIo rose towards tho end of 
the night and prayed till sunriso. Then he recoivod peoplo who had 
come to pay respects to him. This donc, he rodo to the Caliph’s 
palaco whoro ho discussed mattors with him for full four liours. Thon 
on retwrn home he doalt with tho atlairs of those present and absent 
until midclay. He then took his moal and rested. Lato in the after- 
noon he occupied himself with State hnances. An abstract of all in- 
come and expenditure was laid before him. This done, he looked 
into his own ailairs and matters concerning his own sorvants. Ile then 
conversed and took rest CSabusti, Berlin, fol. 118b.J About the middle 
of tho 4th/I()th cent?cry the Buwayyid Wazir at Eai usod to go to office 
before sunriso with candles and beacon-grates [Yaqut, Irshady V, 
368]. Also at tho ond of tho 5th/llth century the Wa^^ir went early 
in the moi^ning [after sunrise] to tho office, camo home at 10 o^clock, 
remained undisturbed till midday and after that did what he pleased. 
[es-Subki, III, 141]. 

[2] Arib, 164. 

[3] Wuz., 31. 

[4] Wuz., 235. [5] Yaqut, Irshad, 1, 342. 
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Of important documents the wazir kept a copy in his 
archiyes which, as a riile, after his fall, inade their way 
to the housG of his successor'. When in 304/916 Ibn al- 
Furat succeeded 'Ali ibn ‘Isa these papers filled up a whole 
house to the ceiling. We also read of a bamboo chest 
in which private papers were kept, and on the lid of which 
the wazir had made a list of its contents*. 

Up to 320/93'2 the former palace of Sulaiman ibn 
Wahb, with a ciroumference of 200,000 yards, on the 
Eastern Bank of the Tigris (called also Dar-al-Muldiarrira), 
had been the oAicial residence of the wazir. Later they 
realized a fabulous sum of money by the sale of this ex- 
tensive plot of land in one of the most expensive guarters 
of the town. They parcelled it out into numerous plots 
and sold them to various people, using the sale-proceeds 
as the donative of the Caliph Qahir to his troops.^ The 
palace of one of the Caliph’s sons was then assigned to the 
wazir''. In front of tho wazir’s oflice so many foot- 
soldiers were quartered as guards that thirty men could 
be sent out at a time for special purposes®. At the great 
audience of the wazir armed guards stood in readiness in 
the hall to escort persons specially honoured, and always 
the wazir, from the hall. They marched in front with 
drawn swords. The guard is said to have consisted of as 
many as 200 soldiers*’. 

% 

The wazir generally went to Court only on the days of 
audience, which at the beginning of the century were 
Mondays and Thursdays^. On these occasions one of the 
four Secretariat chiefs used to ride to the palace with him*. 
There he had a special house set apart for him, where the 
eourtiers paid their oAicial call on him untill he was sum- 
moned to the Caliph. From 312/924, however, the wazir 
waited at the house of tho Court-Marshal, an indication 
of his waning power”. At the meeting he sat opposite to 
the Caliph. On these occasions in his left hand he held a 
beautiful inkstand which was suspended from a ehain. 
The demands of yet more exacting ceremonials of later 


(1) Wuz., 208. 

(2) Wiiz., 59; Misk. V. 253. (3) Misk. V, 410; Wuz. (pp. 23) men- 
tions 173, 346 ells as its measurement. 

(4) Misk. V, 391. (5) Wuz., 121. 

(6) Wuz., 112. 

(7) Wuz., 241; 352. (8) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 7; Kit. al-Uyun, 
JV, Berlin, fol. 586. (9) Wuz., 368. 
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times (about 300/913) required a Ghamberlain to stand 
by the wazir holding his inkstand'. On days other than 
the audience-days the wazir had a representatiye at Court^, 
but the oourtiers kept him inlormed of all that happened 
at the Palaceh In 300/913, when the Caliph wanted to 
appoint a wazir, he drew up a long list of candidates and 
sent it to his conhdent who, by reason of old age, was 
eonstrained to give up his appointment as Wazir. Ho made 
his noto against each name. But when this very retiiing 
wazir suggested the appointment of a Qadhi as his suc- 
cesBor the Caliph resented the suggestion. He would be 
laughed at, said he, by the Princes of Islam and peoples 
of other faith were he to do such a thing ; for they would 
then assuredly say that either there is no competent oAicial 
(Katib) for such an appointment in his dominion, or that 
he has gone astray in his decisionh But about this very 
time the Qadhi Al-Merwazi of Bokhara (d. 334/946) became 
the wazir of the Samanid Prince of Khorasan’. 

The tendency of the times was to create a caste out of 
every high offioial position. Like the clan of the Qadhis, 
there grew up the clan of the wazir. The wazir’s sons 
fromed a special caste, the highest in the official circle®. 
Even the post became hereditary. In his eighteenth year 
the son of the wazir Ibn Muglah suoceeded his father’; 
in his twenty-fourth the son of Amid**. The family of 
Khaqan furnished four wazirs in seventy years, and in 
fifty years that of Banu-1-Furat a similar number. Amid 
was the Wazir of Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah, founder of the Buway- 
yid dynasty. His son and grandson beoame wazir of 
Rukn-ud-Hawlah in Iran. Ten members of the Banu 
Wahib, originally Babylonian Christians, held the highest 
officers in sucoession. Of these four actually were wazirs®. 
The wazir nominated in 310/931, and belonging to this 
family, was a spendthrift in his youth, who had run into 
debts. He was so hard pressed by his creditors that the 
Qadhi had to put him under the Court of Wards. The 
efficient Marshal Munis aocordingly apprehended that he 
would mismanage as wazir the State-finances just as he 
had mismanaged his own^®. The matter appeared all the 
more serious as the Wazir essentially was Einance Minister. 
He had to prepare the budget ; impose or annuP^ ta 3 :es ; 

(1) Wtiz., 342. (2) Al-Fakhri, 392 ; Maqrizi, Khitat, II156 (3) Wuz., 
267 ; For Cairo, Ibn al-Athir, IX,82. (4) Wnz. 322. (5) Mugel, Die 
Klassen der hanajitisclien Eechtsgelehrtent 296. 

(6) Ibn al-Jaiizi, Berlin, fol. 66 a (7) Synti Husn al-M%ihadhara II, 
127. (8) Yaqut Irshad, V. 356. (9) Amedroz, JKAS, 1908 p., 418 ; 
Yatimah, III 359. (10) Amedroz, 1908 431. (11) Ibn al-Athir VIII, 51. 
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realize revenue from the proyinces'. In 303/915 the 
troops, elamouring for more pay, had already burnt his 
cattle and killed his horses in the stables^. In the 4th/10th 
century the barque8 of the wazir were invariably wrecked 
on the financial rock. When in 334/9^6 the wazir heard 
that the troops were blaming him for delay in the payraent 
of their salary he sheared his head, washed himself with 
hot water, wrapped hiniself up in his shroud and prayed 
all night. . The soldiers eventually killed him. He was 
a theoTogian. He fasted every Monday and Thursday, and 
always prayed to God to let him die in power^ 

The most critical year in the history of the Wazirs is 
the year 334/946. With the entry of the Buwayyids into 
Baghdad the Chancollor of the Amir (Chief administrator) 
also received the title of Wazir ; whereas the Chancellor 
of the Caliph ceased to be addressed as suoh^. Strictly 
speaking there was now no Wazir any longer. Hilal as- 
Sabi, in his “History of the Wazirs” mentions the most 
prominent Chancellors of the 4th/10th century and divides 
them into (a) Wazirs of the Abbasid dynasty and the 
Kuttah (clerks) of the Dailamite period’. Thus even 
Gauhar, at the conquest of Egypt, refused in the beginning 
the title of Wazir to Ja‘far ibn al-Eadl since he was not 
the Wazir of the Caliph®. To the Eatimids, at first, the 
name itseli was apparently to profane ; their highest oAEicial 
was the Qadhi. Tho second Egyptian Caliph, Al-‘Aziz was 
the first to appoint a Wazir, the Jewish convert Ibn Killis 
(d.380/990) ; and even at a later period, in the presence 
of the Wazir, the chief Qadhi could not be addressed as 
Chief Qadhi for the simple reason that that was regarded as 
a fitting title only of the Wazir’'. Maqrizi expressly states 
that after the death of Ibn Killis ‘Aziz appointed no other 
Wazir. Nor did Hakim either. Only in the 6th/llth cen- 
tury under Zahir was this oAEice resuscitated under the 
name of Wisatah (a channel of communication)®, but the 
people did not make any refined or subtle distinction. The 
Christian Yahya ibn Sa‘id living about the year 400/1010, 
always speaks of Wazirs. 

Under the princes of the Empire the office of the 
Wazir undergoes a change. Of the old Wazirs of the 
Empire, Al-Fadl ibn Sahl (Wazir of the Caliph Mamun) 

(1) Wuz., 239 Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 713. (2) Arib, 58. (3) Ibn al- 
Jauzi, fol. 76. 

(4) Misk, VI, 125 ; Masudi, TanUh, 39. (5) Wuz., 3. 

(6) Maqrizi, IUiaz, 70. (7) Qalqashandi, 9 tr. by Wustenleld (A.G, 
G. W. 1879), 185. (8) Khitat, 1.439. 
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had borne the title of Durri Asataiin (master of two domi- 
nions), apparently beeause he could wield both the pen and 
the sword', but the military aspeot was not emphasised 
or brought into prominence. A olever general, Al-Hasan 
ibn Makhlad, was, for the first time appointed Wazir or 
the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid, but he was deposed in 272/885®. 
On the other hand we find the Wazirs of the Samanids 
and the Buwayyids active alike as the head of the army 
and as the chief of the Chancery^ Even so distinguished 
a man of letters as Sahib had to lead an expeditiou when 
Wazir''. 


The decline in the dignity of the Wazir, like the dec- 
line in morals, is amply evidenced by the faot that the 
irritable ]5uwayyid Mu‘izz-iid-l)awlah in 341/952 condemn- 
ed at Baghdad his Wazir Al-Muhallabi, a member of the 
Omayyad aristocracy, to 150 stripes and imprisonment^. 
But this indignity notwithstanding, he took him back as 
Wazir. But before doing so he first enquired whether it 
was possible for him to do so after the treatment he had 
meted out to him and, to his entire satisfaction, he found a 
precedent in the conduct of the condottiero Mordawaigh, 
who had his Wazir once so sevcrely beaten that he could 
neither walk nor sit and yet he placed liim in charge of the 
office again. In 362/973 Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah’s unworthy son 
appointed a Court Chef his Wazir'’. Hiscousin, the Sultan 
Adad-ud-Dawlah, had his Wazir, Abu’l Fath Ibn al-Amid 
arrested, blinded and his nose cut oS’^. Adad-ud-Dawlah 
compelled his eousin to have his Wazir, the former 
chef, blinded and sent to him for conspiring against 
him. When sent, Adad-ud-Dawlali had him taken round 
the camp and then trampled to death by an elephant. 
Under orders his dead body w^as impaled on Tigris 


(1) Arib, 1G5. (2) Al-Fakhri altogether oniits Ibn Makhlad who held 

offico betwoon Snlaiman ibn Wahb and Ibn Bulbuli Masudi, VIII, 39; Ta- 
bari, III, lndex.) The statement that Ibn Bulbul united ‘thepen and the 
sword’ is to be pntdown to this omissionol IbnBulburspredecessor. More- 
over we do not hear of any military actiyities of Ibn Bulbul; on the con- 
trary Tabari III, 2110) expressly states that he was only employed in the 
chancery. (3) For the Samanids, for instance, Mirkhond, Hist. of the 
Sam. Wilkin, 72,84. Eor the Wazirs of Muizz-ud-Dawlah, Saimari 
and Muhallabi, Misk, VI, 211, 434 ff ; for Adad-ud-Dawlah, Misk, VI, 
451, 482 ; for the Wazir of Baha-ud-Dawlah, Ibn al-Athir, IX, 138. (4) 

Ibn al-Athir, IX, 39. (6) Misk, VI, 190 ff ; Ibn al Athir, VIII, 375. 
(6) His duty had been to carry food on his shoulder, coyered with a 
towel, and to taste it before sewing it. Misk VI, 362 ; 396 ; Ibn al- 
Athir, VIII, 462. People made fun of him saying ‘from plate to the 
Wizarat.’ Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 104 a. (7) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 497. 
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Bridge'. A beautiful elegy was penned by a poet over 
this uniortunate man, who to be sure had many a cruel 
act to his credit:— 

As the Earth was but too nan‘ow to gather in thy 

yirtues 

They made air thy grave and wind thy shroud*. 

Adad-ud-Dawlah introduced two innovations into the 
oliioo of tho Wazir: first, he appointed two Wazirs simulta- 
neously; and secondly, of the two one, Ibn Mansur Nasr 
ibn Harun, was a Christian. Nasr remained as Govemor 
of his tribal homeland, Earis ; but the other al-Mutahhar 
ibn Abdallah accompanied him to Baghdad. Al-Mutahhar 
was a proud man and when he failed to sweep tho Baby- 
lonian swamps clear of the robbers who infested them, he 
opened up the artcries in his two arms with his knife, for 
he preferred to die rather than to appoar before his master 
with his work undone®. 

His successoi merely becamo the locum ieuens of the 
Wazir, who resided in Bhiraz. But this experiment was 
unsuccessiul as the two constantly collided with each 
other*. Eollowing his father’s exaniplo, in the year 
382/992, Baha-nd-J)awlab, residing in Shira.z, appointed 
two Wazir8, one of these being his Governor in Babylon*. 
After the death of Sahib (d. 384/994) wlio, for a long time, 
held the wizarat with distinotion, a disgraceiul bargaining 
for this post began in Iran. A successor was chosen, but 
as anotlier high officer offercd oight million dirhams foT 
it, whereas the ono already chosen had offered only six for 
his retention in office, the prince graciously exoused two 
millions to each of the rival candidates and appointed them 
both," with the result that ten million dirhams made their 
way into the prince’s pocket. They jointly issued and 
signed. orders; they mutually helped each other in suck- 
ing the country and, in the event of a war, they cast lots 
as to who should lead the army. But this position of 
affair8 was not of long duration; it ended by one getting 
the other assassinated®. And, Anally, the Christian 
Wazir of the East found a counterpart in Egypt. In 

[1] Misk VI, 481; Yahya ibn Sa‘id, Paris, fol. 105 a; Ibn al-Athir 
VIII, 607. [2] Ibn al-Athir. Thus also writes Nadim al-Arib of 
Ahmed Sa‘id ei-Baghdadi, 143 ; Ibn Taghribardi, 20. [3] Misk VI, 
613 f; Yahya ibn Sa’id, Paris, fol. 107 a; Ibn al-Athir, VIH 614. [4] 
Misk VI, 615 ; Ibn 'al-Athir, IX, 66. [5] Ibn al-Athir, IX, 66. [6] 
Yaqnt, Irshad, 1, 71 ff. 
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380/990 the Fatimid CaliphAl-‘A55iz appointed the Christ- 
ian ‘Isa, son of Nestorious, his Wazir', 

To the passion for titles, evidencing itself about 
400-1010, oven the Waairs fell victims,—a clear proof of 
the degeneration of the society of that time. In 411/1020 
the Amir of Baghdad conferred upon his Wazir the princely 
prerogative of havmg the drum beaten, before prayer 
time, in front of his house. He also designated him ‘the 
'great Wazir’ (Wazir-al-Wuzara)“. 

At Cairo the Caliph Al-Hakim soon followed the ex- 
ample of conferring the fateful title of Wazir-al-Wuzara. 
The historian Hilal as-Sabi (d. 447/1055) mournfully refers 
to it as one of the pomposities of the times’. 

In 416/1025 tho Wazir at Baghdad simultaneously 
ieceived a number of titles : Alam-ud-Din (Insignia of 
Eeligion); Sa‘d-ud-Dawlah (good fortune of the dynasty); 
Amin-al Mulk (Trusted one of the Empire); Sharaf-al- 
Mulk (glory of tho Empiro)k This was a prolude to the 
conditions now obtaining in the Orient. As against his 
titleless predeoessors, the title bedecked Wazir was a 
shadowy, powerless phantom. 

Wazibs in the 4th/10th Centuey. 

Outstanding is the figure of ‘Ali Ibn aI-Furat, who in 
296/909, in bis fiftieth year, succeeded his brother al- 
Abbas as Wazir. He was immensely rich. His contem- 
porary, the historian As-Suli'^, thus speaks of him: Never 
have we heard of a Wazir other than Ibn al-Furat who, 
while in ofiice, possessed in silver and gold, in movable and 
immovable property, ten million dinars (about 100 mil- 
lion marks)®. He held court in grand style. He paid 
five thousand monthly pensions, varying from a himdred 
dinars to five dirhams^. He regularly gave away twenty 
thousand dirhams every year in stipends to poets; not 
counting occasional rewards and gifts for panegyrics*. 
Of those who constantly sat at his table nine have been 
mentioned as his privy councillors. Of these four were 
Christians. For two long hours fresh dishes were serwed^ 
For his underlings he kept a kitchen large enough to serve 
a whole regiment of troops : 90 sheep, 30 goats, 200 fowls, 
200 partridges, 200 pigeons were daily consumed. Five 
bakers baked wheaten-bread day and night; sweets were 

[1] Yahya ibn Sa’id, fol. 112 f. He indeed, did not officially 
bear the title of Wazir. [2] Ibn al-Jauzi, 168 ab. [3] Hakim died 
411-1020. Yahya ibn Sa’id, fol. 128 a. [4] Wuz., 201. [5] Ibn 
al-Jauzi, fol. 173 a. [6] Arib, 37. [7] Wuz., 142. [8] Wuz., 201. 

[9] Wuz,240. 
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always in preparation. In the house there was a large 
drinking-hall where stood a capacious cistern of oold 
water. All who needed found drink there : infantry, 
oavalry, polioe, clerks. To oliicers, courtiers, ohil servants, 
the cup-bearers, clothed in the finest embroidered Egyptian 
linen, with towels over their shoulders, offered sherhat‘. 
His palace was a town in itself ; seven of his tailors had 
their (juarters thero. On the walls lay hanging rolls of 
papyrus for the use of applicants and complainants, who 
thus sparod the trouble of buying them^. On the day of 
his investiture wax aud papyrns rose in price as, to every- 
one who came to congratulate him, ho gave a mansurian 
paper roll and a candlo ton pounds in woight. The cup- 
bearer on tliat day used 40,C00 pounds of ice’. Throughout 
liis Wi^^arat he kept up the practice of presenting a candle 
to all who left his palace after dusk. In 311/923 he estab- 
lished a hospital at Baghdad and sanctioned for its 
maintenance 200 dinars from his privato purse"^. 

An aristocrat born and bred, on assuming charge of his 
oITice, with his own hands he burnt without reading a list 
of his enemies drawn up by sorne one for him’. After his 
deposition he would rather die than ransom himself with 
tho money of his supporters'’. When the director of taxes 
sent on an order of his which looked like a forgery, and 
intimated to him that he had detained the bearer in 
custody, Ibn al-Furat wrote baek (knowing that it was 
forged) that it was genuine for, said he, ‘ one whe even in 
Egypt expected something good by the use of his name 
and authority was not to be put to shame^. ’ And when 
the fallen Wazir ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa bowed as low as he oould 
before him, kissed his hand, and rose even in the presence 
of his young ten-year-old son, Ibn al-Furat declared that 
in misfortune his lever (meaning his cheertul disposition) 
increased like that of a camel*. By long service he 
had become thoroughly familiar with all the pranks and 
tricks of the olBcial life. In a masterly fashion he unra- 
velled the tangled financial skein of the Empire, and in 
more ways than one justified his successor’s glowing tribute 
on his death : “Today has financial skill passed away”.” 
In politios, cool and oalculated was the old Wazir’s judg- 
ment : “At bottom to rule is naught but a game of chance, 

(1) W 13 Z., 195. (2) Wuz., 176. (3) Wuz.. 63. (4) Ibn al-Jauzi. 
Berlin, fol. 23. (See Custom Intro. to the History of Medicine, pp. 208- 
10 Tr. (5) Wuz., 119: This is also related of the Caliph Mamun. 
Tabari, III. 1075. (6) Wuz., 98. (7) Wuz. 113 ; Ibn al-Jauzi, Muu’ 
taxam, fol, 28. (8) Wuz., 307. (9) Wue„ 283, 
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a pieoe of jagglery. When one does that well, it is oalled 
‘Politios’.” Another inaxira of his was : “In matters of 
goYernuient, progress, even if not always • in the right 
direotion, is preierable to standing-still.” And yet an- 
other : “If you ean fix up a matter with the librarian or 
the Seoretary, do so, without bringing it up before the 
WaKir”'. 

And yet oold-bloodedly he plundered the treasury. 
Already in oonspiraoy with bis brother he largely swindled 
tho State®. 

His oritios reealled the faot that, when his property • 
was oonfisoated, inoney-bags were found bearing the seals 
of tlie luaster of tlio privy-purse of the Oaliph’. One of 
his oAieers tolis us that in a few ininutes he inade away 
with 70,000 dinars. “ After the insurreotion of Ibn-al- 
Mut‘a55:5,1 along with Ibn al-Purat fixed the main items 
regarding the largesses that were to be paid to the troops 
and made arrangements for payment thereof. When 
Ibn al-Furat had Anished with this business he got into 
his ‘Plyer’ and prooeeded to tho Mu’alli river. There 
he oalled a halt. The orew took the boat to the bank 
and he thus spoke to me : Order the treasurer Abu 
Khorasan to bring another 70,000 dinars to me and debit 
it to the aooount of the largesses.” Thereupon said I to 
rayseli : “Tla^e we not already settled ali the items ? 
What is this additional amount for ?” but indited 
what ho direoted. Then he signed, handed it over to a 
servant and said: “Leave not the treasury until thou 
bringost the money to my house.” He, then, prooeeded 
on. The inoney was duly brought and made over to his 
Treasurer*. 

His former oompanion and later riva], ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, 
also of an old oAieial stoek, was the very reverse of him*. 
Pious, lie fasted by day and devoted half of his inoome to 
pious uses®. In oontrast to Ibn al-Furat, even towards 
the Caliph he never adopted a fixed rule of behavioar’'. 
To the philologist al-Akbfash at a full audienee he gave 
suoh a rough and rude reply that the ‘ world beoame 
blaok before him and he died of grief*. ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa was 
never slovenly in dress. He took his shoes oft only in 
the Harem or when he went to sleep®. He worked day and 


[1] 119. [2] Wuz., 134. [3] Wuz., 139. [4] Wuz., 134. 

[6] Ibn al-Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 76b. [6] His oontemporary as-Suli in Suyu- 
ti’s Husnul-Muhadhera, II, 126. [7] Wuj!., 312. [8] Yaaut, Irshad, 

V, 225. [9] Wug., 326, 
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night* and, when oxhausted, he retired to a recess near bhe 
door, which was screeued ofi by a curtain and where 
cushions were placed to enable him to rest beiore resurn- 
ing work®. That he lost his sense (d dignity in misfor- 
tune we have already seen. .From sheer piety ho proceed- 
ed against Christiau oAioials’*, 9ind from pure scruples 
he would not let his sons take up any appointment during 
his term of officeh He sought to obviate deiicit in the 
budget by eJdecting economy ; by lowering the salaries 
of guards and oAicers ; by stopping, ainong other things, 
the usual distribution at Court or to othoials of flesh on 
the Baqr-id Bay. He 8trove to prevent embezzlemenb of 
public funds. I3ut Ibn al-Furat taunted hiin by saying 
that he ooncerned himself with the morals of the people 
and was anxious whether the geese of the Baghdad ponds 
were not cheated out of their food, forgotting the most 
important thing of all—thc abuse of public revcnues’. 
Anobher officer reckoncd that the Wazir, in one hour, got 
twenty dinars but he occupied himself with trilles which 
were not worbh the money he reoeived in pay“. Not- 
withsbanding this pious frame of mind, he licd after his 
fall to the Caliph in stating thab ho merely possessed 3,000 
dinars. It was immediately shown tliab he had a deposit 
of 17,000 elsewhere and, within a shorb timc, ho actually 
promised to pay in to the State 300,000 Dinars ; \ within 
thirby days and the balance later’^. 

Later he was reproached for having sworu that his 
landed property was only worth 20,000 dinar, whereas it 
was actually worth 60,000, and this discovery to ‘Ali 
“was not unlike giviug him a stone to swallow”'*. Never 
were his hands clean, and his extreme mildness to the 
two Ananciers, who bhen sucked Syria and Fjgypt dry, 
could never be defended or justiAed". 

Between these two Waairs Mohamed b. Khaqan acted 
for two long years'". Ho belonged to the circle of high 
court nobility ; in facb, was the son of a Wazir. The 
verdiot on him, not unlike the verdiot on many a demo- 
cratio leader, was : Careless and ailable, yeb mean and 
cunning. When asked for a favour he would beat his 
breast and say : Yes, with great pleasure! This habit 
woD for him the name of the ‘breast-beater.’ He was 
a greater favourite of tho people than of the nobility^^. 

[1] Arib, 130. [2] Wnz., 325. [3] Wuz., 95. According to Bar 
Hebraeus lie had eveu Christian adyisers in the Ministry. [4] Wuz., 266. 
[5] Wuz., 260 [6] Wuz., 351. [7] Wuz., 288. [8] Misk, V, 19. [9] 
Wuz., 280. [10] Kit. al-Wuzara, Ed. Amedroz, [11] Wuz., 276. p. 39 
Tr 
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His portrait is adomed, now with harmless, comieai, 
now with poisonous anecdotes, originally related of others. 
His practice was to appoint, then immediately to depose, 
and then again to reinstate oAicers and this not because 
of the absence of a sense of responsibility on his part, but 
rather on account of a craving to secure the customary 
fee for appointments*. 

At an inn at Hulwan seven oihcers are reported to 
have rnet who were appointed to one and the same oihce 
within twenty days ; at Mosul five®. In eleven montbs he 
is said to have appointed eleven prefects for the important 
district of Baduraya, of which a great part of Baghdad 
formed part. 

Thus, at the beginning of the century, three Wazir8 
stand out in bold relief, each wholly different from the 
other, the common feature between them being their 
rapacity in robbing the State-treasury. 

Becauso he did not belong to the oAicial circle, Hamid 
ibn-al-‘Abbas, who became Wazir in 306/918, constitutes 
a great exception to the general rule^. He began life 
as a revenue-farmer and rose steadily to fame and for- 
tune. He was more than oighty when he assumed the 
office of Wazir but, despite his elevation, he retained his 
farming lease. As he was quite ignorant of Secrotariat 
work he merely bore the name and wore tbe uniform of 
the Wazir. ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, the former Wazir, really did the 
work. Not without reason then did a poet satirize hini 
by saying : We have a Wazir with his nurse^ And the 
people called one, the Wazir without the oAicial robe, 
and the other, the officiaI robe without a Wazir inside 
it. W’hen the Caliph felt a misgiving that ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa 
might not care to act as a subordinate, after baving been 
tlie chief, tho former revenue-fariner rejoined : The 
clerk is not unlike a tailor who now makos a coat for 10, 
and now for 1,000 dirhams. The clerical staS retaliated 
with contempt. And when he addressed his fallen pre- 
decessor in coarse language the latter scomfully replied : 
“I am not to be treated like a farmer at the weighment 
of his com.” He displayed a luxury characteristic of an 
upstart. He kept 1,700 chamberlains (Hajib) and 400 
armed mamluks. The crew of his barge consisted of white 
eunuohs, the most expensive to employ. 

(l) Contemporary storiea about him. Al-Pakhri Ed. Ahlwardt314. 
(2) Wuz., 263 : Pakhri, 313. Kufa grew out of the Peraian district of 
Mah el-Kufa. (3) Amedroa Intro. to Wnz, a bioyraphical sketch, p. 18. 
(4) Kit. al‘uym, IV, 95 a. 
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On a quarrel with the black court-eunuch, MuAih, he 
threatened him by saying that he had a good mind to 
purohase 100 black eunuclis, call them Mullih and make 
a present of them to his slaves'. He was, indeed, gener- 
ous. When a courtier complained to him that he had 
come to the end of his stock of barley he handed over an 
order for the supply of 100 kurr of barley to bim (.a kun’ 
was about 3,600 pounds). For his kitchen he paid 200 
dinars (about 2,000 marks) a day. No one left his hou>?e 
at a meal- time without food; even the vistors’ servant8 
were provided with a meal. And thus many a time 40 
tables were laid. He made a gift of a house to the 
Caliph which cost him 100,000 dinars“. W^hile on a 
drive he once saw the burnt-down house of a poor man. 
He forthwith ordered tliat unless it was rebuilt by tho 
Gvening lie would be most unliappy and it was, accord- 
ingly, done at great cost^. 

And yet he sharnelessly speculate in corn, stored 
it away in his barns at llabylon, Khuzistan and Isfahan 
and thereby caused a serious riot. 

Another Ibn Muqlah (born at Baghdad 272/835 came 
from humble conditions of life'': irr his siKtcenth year he 
took 3ervice and through Ibn al Furat rose into eminence’. 
In the school of tlie latter he learnt the art of amassing 
wealth within a few years. Under the first three Caliphs 
of the century he acted as Wazir three times, and, when 
Wazir, built a magnihoent palace on the most valueable 
land in the capital. A great believer in astrology, he 
gathered astrologers round him and, upon their advice, 
laid the loundations of the palace after sunset. The most 
notable part of the palace was the fine, laticed garden 
where only palms were conspicuous by their absence. 
There birds of all kinds were collected together; nor 
were ga.zelles, wild cows, wild donkeys, ostriches and 
camels absent. He made all kinds of breeding experiments. 
When it was reported to him that a water-bird had mated 
with a land-bird and had laid eggs he gave 100 dinars to 
the inlorrnant'’. A daring intriguer was he, and to his 
intrigues is ascribed the deposition of the Caliph ai- 
Qahir (322/934).’^ He incited the Caliph and the general 
Bejkern against the then real ruler of Baghdad, Ibn Kaiq, 

[iT Ibn aIiAth[r7v'ni7i02r"[2] Ibn fol. 19 a. [3] Ibn 

Janzi, 26. ab [4] When he had become Wazir, a friond of his earlier 
days, the poet Jahiz, reminded him of times when “bread was still 
coarse and there was iio horse at the door or a barge on the bank.” 
Ibn al-Janzi, fol. 64b. [6] Kit. al-%iynn VI, fol. 77a. (6) Ibn al-Janzi, 
fol. 64 ab. (7) Misk. V, 447. 
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who liad oonhscated his property', But the Caliph 
played hiin lalse in spite of the fact that he had fixed the 
interview in consultation with the astrologers®, and as 
punishinent his rigiit hand was cut off’. This was all the 
inore cruel as Ibn Muqlah was one of the most renowned 
calligrapers of all tinies, and t^e chief founder of the 
new Arabic script which for centuries oontinued in use*. 
But he, instead of using the ]eft hand, tied a reed-pen to 
his riglit arin, and thus wrote on^. But the punishment 
had no deterrent effeot upon him. He went his way in- 
citing and reviling as before. Threo years later his 
tongue was cut out. He died in custody and the ohroniclers 
dĕscribe how he, who once was a powerful man, fond of 
show and splendour, held the string at the well with his 
mouth whilo he emptied the bucket*'. 

Another Wazir drank at night and bad the usual next 
morning headache. Even tlie opening of the correspond- 
ence he mado over to diderent odicers, atid committed 
the charge of most important affairs to Abu Earagh Isra’il, 
a Christian, Everything that he did was with a view to 
extoTt money (Misk., V, 247). 

About the middle of tlie oentury Abu Muhammad al- 
Hasan al-Muhallabi acted with great suocess as Waair 
in Babylonia. He was descended froin an old Islamic 
noble line, tho family of Muhallab ibn Abi Sufra^. His 
ancostral-home was Basra, where in the 3rd/9th century 
they still owned magnilicent houscs'*. To the later 
Waair things were very hard at beginning. At one 
time he had not even enough money to purchase meat 
for his journey. A friend advanced him the money and 
later received 760 dirhams from liim '. As Wazir he held 
possession of Baghdad (in the fateful year (334/946), 
until Mu‘izz-ud-l)awlah’s entry there"'. In 326/938 we 
find him first as deputy (wali) to the linanoe minister, Abu 
Zakariyya as-Susi'^; then as deputy to the Wazir, from 
whose jealousy he had much to suSer later on'®. After 
the death of the wazir in 339/950 Mu‘izz-ud-Daw]ah made 
him his ‘ secretary :’ six years later he received the title 

(1) Kit.al-Uyun. IV, 157 a. (2) Ibid, b. \i) Ibid 160 b. 161 b. 
The physician Thabit describes how he foiind the arm after it had cnt off. 
Misk/V, 581. (4) The library of Adad-nd-Dawlah at Shiraz possessed a 

Qnam in 30 vols. copied by him, Yaqnt, Irshad, V, 446. (C) KU.a'-Uyun 

IV. 162 a. (6) Ibid, fol. 162 a. (7) Yat. II, 8. (8) Thalibi, a/- 
Mirwah, 129 b. (9) al-Hamawi, Tamarat al-aurag, 1,82. (lO^ Misk 

V, 121 (11) Misk, V, 575. (12) Yaqnt, Irshady III, 180. 
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of Wazir'. His friend al-Isfaliani, author of the great 
“Book of Songs,” applauds only his virtues as ‘secretary"’ 
but he was also an ehicient general, as for ins- 
tance, with great courage he repelled the attack of the 
Yamanite Arabs against Basrah He died on a campaign 
undertaken for tlie oonquest of Oman in 352/963, after 
holding for 13 years the highest odicial position in the 
State. He genuinely cared for order ; he restored the older 
and the juster system of taxation ; he caused the hajib 
of the chief Qadhi to be almost whipped to death for 
molesting women who came to the Judge for justiceh 
But the low cunning with which he traced the property 
of deceased oAicers excitGS our disgust, though such 
conduct was not deemed derogatory even to the dignity 
of Caliphs and Amirs, and Miskawaihi refer to it with 
admiration®. On the other hand people were shocked 
at Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah for conhscating Muhallabi’s entire 
property immediately after his death and extorting money 
from all connected with him, down to his boatmen. In 
Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah, Muhallabi had a hard task-master®. 
On one occasion, under his orders, 150 stripes were ad- 
minislered to him. Nor did Mu‘izz-ud-Dawlah treat his 
Turkish marshal Subuktagin any better, though he 
enjoyed his complete conhdence’^. But, all this not- 
withstanding, Muhallabi, in matters of importance, did 
e^ercise great inhuence; He prevailed upon Mu‘izz-ud- 
Dawlah to retain Baghdad as his residence add even to 
build his famous palace there\ The members of his 
round table were the most renowned scholars and authors 
of the day”. At these gatherings wine and pleasure 
recklessly rioted. Even Miskawaihi, in his cold and brief 
portraiture of the Wazir, speaks of his generosity"*. 
Once Muhallabi was presented with a beautiful inkstand 
set with precious stones. Officers talked in whispers about 
it. One thought he could make very good use of it by 
selling it and living on the proceeds of its sale, while 
Muhallabi might go to the devil. Hearing of this, 
Muhallabi presented the inkstand to him". The Qadhi 
At Tanukhi thankfully relates how he graciously sent for 
him, the young son of an old companion, and provided 

[1] Misk, VI, 214. [2] Yafc, II, 278. 

[3] Misk, VI, 190. [Vol. IV, 393 ; Vol. V. 304, 330 Eng. fcr.] 
[4] Misk, VI, 168 ff. [Eng. fcr. Vol. V, pp. 199—200 ; See also pp. 
128 efc. E?qq. apccially pp. 150—138 ; characfcer of Mnhallabi, pp. 153 efc 
Sqq. Tr.]. [5] Misk, V, 244. [6] Misk, VI, 248. [7] Misk, VI, 268. 
[8] Misk, VI, 241. [9] Misk, VI, 242. [10] Misk, VI, 166. [11] Ibn 
ahjau^i fol. 91 b, 
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him with a judicial sinecure, and showed his esteem for 
him in the presence of the chief Qadhi, an old enemy of 
his father, by talking seemingly seriously in a low voiee 
to him, on a solemn ocoasion, as if he was discussing some 
State secret. “The next morning the chief Qadhi almost 
carried him on his head'.” 

The most famous Wa^^ir, at the end of the century, 
was Ibn Abbad, in Rai, surnamed the ‘Sahib’*, Chancellor 
of the Iranian Buwayyids (b. 326/928, d. .385/996). From 
a schoolraaster he rose to a royal position. The 
young prince, for whom he seoured tho enipire, yielded to 
him in eyerything and honoured him in overy conoeivable 
raannei’. On his death he was mourned like a prince^ 
He was f\red with great literary ambitiOn. His pane- 
gyrists comparod him to Harun al-Rashid. Liko him, 
he gathered the best iutellects round him. With masters 
of Baghdadian and Syrian literature such as ar-Radhi, 
as-Sabi, Ibn al-Hajjaj, Ibn Sukkera, Ibn Nubata he cor- 
responded’. Of theologioal works alone he possessed 400 
camel-Ioads and yet he was reproached for knowing 
nothing of theology®. True he devoted himself more to 
such studies as Logio, Mathematics, Music, Astronomy, 
Medicine ; he even wrote a raedioal treatise’^. He could 
not afford to be as generous towards men of letters as is 
related of the earlier patrons of poets. He generally 
gave 100 to 600 dirharns and a dress, and only rarely 
1,000 dirhams'’. He particularly liked, and made gifts of, 
light silk”. His staff, acoordingly, dressed mostly in 
multi-coloured silk. The poet az-Zafrani once asked 
Sahib for a fioraI silk-dress such as he had seen his staff use. 
The Wazir replied : “ I have heard of Ma‘n ibn Zaida 
that a man said to him : Give me an animal to ride, O 
Prince! He is reported, thereupon, to have given him a 
eamel, a horse, a mule, a donkey and a slave-girl, saying : 
“If I but knew another animal for riding purposes in 
God’s creation I would assuredly have given even that 
to you.” And so we now present unto thee Jubba, shirt 

[1] Yaqut, Irshad, VI, 253 ff. [2] He was the first to bear 
the title of ‘Sahib’ [ Taghribardi, 66 ]. About 400/1010 the ‘Amid el- 
Juyush’ is so called. {Diwan ar-Badhi, I, 231). Later every Wazir 
and, in onr time dregs of sooiety, such as publicans and butcher’s boys, 
are so called. Taghribardi, 66. 

[3] Yaqut, Irshad, II, 273. [4] Taghribardi, 57. [5] Yaqut, III, 
32. [6] Yaqut, Irshad, II, 274. 315 [7] Yaqut, III, 42 ff. [8] Yaqut, 
Irshad, II, 304 ; Yaqut, Irshad, VI, 276. The poet al-Maghrabi 
begs 500 dinars of him but Ibn Abbad tells him : be merciful and make 
it 600 dirhams. [9] Yat. III, 33; Yaqut, Irshad, II, 320, III, 34. 
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and coat, trOusers, turban, handkerchief, a wrapper, a 
niantle and socks of Aoral silk. Had we but known of 
another wearing apparel which could be made of Aoral 
silk we would 'have presented that also unto you'. 

It was Sahib’8 misiortune to have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the sharpest tongue of his time. We have the 
laudatory letter which Abu Hayyan al-Tauhidi addressed 
to him at the beginning of their correspondence ; a corres- 
pondence which ended with vituperative effusions. Vivid, 
striking, it is a perfect inodel of the masterly Arabic diction 
of the century. 

The portrait of the Wazir Ibn al-Amid (d. 369/971), 
painted by Miskawaihi, who for many years was his 
Jibrarian, leaves a powerful impression behind. Tauhidi 
ridicules the historian by saying that his misfortune was 
that he constantly uses expres8ions such as “Muhallabi 
has said,” ‘Tbn al-Amid has said,” and so on until 
the reader wearies of them. To begin with Miskawaihi 
applauds his memory^: “Several times he told me that 
in his young days he used to bet his comrades and the 
scholars with whom he associated that he would commit 
to memory a thousand lines in one day ; and he was far 
too earnest and dignihed a man to exaggerate. In ad- 
dition he was sole master of the secrets of certain obscure 
sciences which no one proiesses, such as mechanics, 
reguiring the most abstruse knowledge of geometry, and 
physics, the science of abnormal motions, the dragging 
of heavy weights, and of centres of gravity, including the 
exeeution of many operations whiclr the ancients found 
impossible, the fabrication of wonderful engines for the 
storming of fortre8ses, stratagems against strongholds and 
stratagems in campaigns, the adoption of wonderful 
weapons, such as arrows which could permeate a vast 
space, and produce remarkable effects, mirrors which 
burned a very long way ofE. He could, for his amusement, 
scratoh the form of a face on an apple in an hour—a face 
so fine that another could not do it with all the appropriate 
instruments in a number of days. His letter to Ibn 
Hamdan has been preserved. It speaks of the decay and 
the building-up of the Province of Pars^ and is one from 
which it is possible to learn the whole duty of a Wazir. 
He was the preceptor of Adad-ud-Dawlah, the most 

(1) Yaqiit, (2) Miskawaihi (Eng. tr. by Prot. Margoliouth, Vol. 
V., 295 Tr.) (3) Ibid, p. 298. Here Miskawaihi speaks ot Ibn Amid’s 
difficulty in establishing a reign ot justice. 
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effioient ruler of that eentury and Adad-ud-DawIah 
never referred to him as his master'. Ibn Amid even 
headed the army in the field but on aooount of gout he 
had to be oarried in a litter. He modestly listened to those 
who expounded a subjeot aud not perhaps till months 
or even years after would he show himsell at a disoussion 
a thorough master of it. ExoeedingIy diffiouIt was his 
position between a prinoe who, though ruling his soldiery 
by Iavish liberality, had nothing to give for useful adminis- 
trative purposes and the Dailamite tribesmen intent on 
expIoiting the subjeots. But despite diffiouIties the 
Wazir restored order and Miskawaihi reports that he 
even put the leaders of the army in suoh fear that they 
trembled when they saw him in a reproaching mood. 
‘ This I have often seen ’ says the historian. But he was 
aware of the envious temper of the Dailamites and he 
knew that they oould only be ruled by simple and un- 
ostentatious methods. But when his son began to 
spend money freeiy and enter into rivalry with the 
Dailamite magnates, inviting them to games, to hunting 
ezpeditions, to dinners and drinks, the father foresaw 
the shipwreck of his house and died of suppressed grief. 

(1) IWcl, p. 302. 



VIII. PINANCES. 


Although the Musliiu legislation on the subject of 
taxation seems clear and simple enough in the works of 
theorists from Abu Yusuf to Mawardi and in the collec- 
tion of Traditions, it was in reality complicated, diverse, 
and didicult. The oontrast between tbe systems of hnance 
in the provinoes whioh were formerly Byaantino and Per- 
sian respeotiveIy is not done away with ; further in pre- 
Arab times there was a difference between the systems of 
taxation current in Syria, Egypt and North Africa just 
as there was between tho Babyionian, Khorasanian and 
South Persian systems. 

Only those taxes whioh were purely Islamio were 
consistently maintained in the whole Empire : the poIl-tax 
paid by Christians aiid Jews and the aims paid by Beiievers. 
These were calculated by the month, as was also the oase 
with the rents on hereditary tenements, on raills and city 
sites, eto., etc., and the monthly payments in ali these 
cases foIIowed the lunar year. Aotually, the lunar 
Calendar was only foIIowed in their exaction in those great 
cities which were less dependent on the harvest. Taxes 
in the country had to be arranged to suit the needs of the 
cuItivator, and his sowing and harvest, which involved 
the solar year'. This solar year was the Coptio and 
Syrian in the portion of the empire which had formerly 
been Greek, the Persian in the East. In the latter the 
collection of taxes started with the new year^. This was 
natural in the earliest period, when the new year began 
with the summer solstice which was harvest-time*. 
At our period it started at the commencement of spring, 
before harvest, hence the Caliphs in the 3rd/9th century 

(1) Maqrizi, Kliitat, 1,273, who here draws upon a special work, 
thfi history of al-Mut‘adid by ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir. 

(2) In the further East, Afghanistan and Transoxiana, the land- 
tax was l6vied in two annual intalments, Ibn Hakal, 1,308, 341. 

(3) Al-Biruni chron. p. 216. 
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at times endeavoured to institute at difiPerent fisoal New 
Year. Mutawakkil fixed it for June 17th in 243/857, 
but died before making his innovation effeotive. It is 
asserted that the Caliph al-Mut‘adid notioed when hunting 
that the oom was still quite green, while the oliioials 
were already trying to oolleot the taxes. Consequently 
in 281/894 he enaoted that the fiscal year should commenoe 
on July llth, and at the same time had the different calen- 
dars of the fisoal bureaux harmonized. The East had to 
adapt itself to the West. Whereas the Persian oalendar 
intercalated a month after every 120 years the Caliph 
enaoted that a day should be intercalated after every four 
years acoordiug to the Greek and Syrian systems'. 
Since, however, on religious grounds the lunar year could 
not be abolished; there were now two conourrent years of 
different lengths, which ocoasioned serious confusion; for 
instanoe, the lunar yeai (as~sanatu’l hillaliyah) 300 was 
distinguished from the fiscal year (assanat'u’l Kharajiijah) 
300, and sinoe the two years ultimately synohronised so 
little “ that the fisoal year called 300 came after a luuar 
year whioh had already passed, and as it was improper 
to attaoh a thirteenth month to a lunar year, since then the 
sacred months would be displaced, and as the taxe8 of a 
whole year would have boen lost ” it was deoided in the 

year 350/961 to drop a fiscal year once in 32 years, and so 

harmonize to a certain extent between the two methods 
of oaloulation. The fiscal year 350 was immcdiately.re- 
named 351. The enactment worked out by Sabi is pre- 
served*. 

Another peculiarity of the Muslim hnanoial system was 
that the Provincial tax-olBcos served as State-treasuries. 
Out of tho revonue8 the ordinary e^penses were defrayod 
and soldiers paid, the balanoe onJy being remitted to the 

oentral treasury*. Thus the money romittod to the 

(1) Maqrizi, 27^6; al-Biruni, Ohron. 32 ff: Tabari, 111,2143; 
Basa’il cs-Sabi, 213. 

(2) Itasa’il cs-Sai?, 209 ff: Maqrizi, 1,277 Prof. Margoliouth 
■writes to me: The words “ dic monatsjahressieucrn zu kurz gckcmmen 
waren ” [in Mez] are far from clear. Snppose lunar year 30O to end 
when fiscal year 300 begins. If we make them synohronizo by adding a 
month to lunar year 300, so that they coiiicide for one month, the dues 
for that one month will be liable to be paid for the whole year 300. It 
does not seem to me that the expedient resorted to ayoided that diffi- 
culty. Tr. 

^ (3.) Misk, V, 193: Al-Faragh 1,61: Ibn Hakal, 128: Mafatihu 

*ulum, 54. Even in the provinces of the Byzantine Empire the prefect 
defrayed, direotod out of the revenue, the expenscs of tho province. The 
practice, among the Omayyads, is said to have been for the carrier of 
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central treasury was only meant for the oourt, the garrison 
of the oapital, the ministries, and the East of Baghdad, 
belonging, acoording to Law, to Court. The western por- 
tion, that is to say the real town itself, formed part of the 
district of Baduriya^ 

The Khawarazmi introduoes us to the system of book- 
keeping obtaining in a Khorasanian Oustoms-office in the 
4th/10th century'^. We find there :— 

The amount of assessed taxes (QanunV, the 
amount paid by each tax-payer on account of 
the tax assessed, the journal containing daily 
income and expenditure, the amounts totalled 
up at -the end of every month. The yearly 
account: this was a register in which amounts 
paid in were systematioally entered for easy 
reference. The statements were shown in 
three columns : first, the amount taxed ; 
second, the amount actually collected ; and 
third the difference between the two. In 
most cases the amount .paid in was less than 
the amount assessed. The quittance receipt 
for the tax. Einal settlement. Kelease. 

We possess the Imperial Budget of the year 306/018. 
It is based upon the statement of accounts of the year 
303. Similar to what we find in the books of individual 
tax-officers, here, too, revenues are set against expenses ; 
and expenses, exactly as with us, are divided into ordinary 
and extraordinary expenses. And, as is frequently the 
case with us, it closes with a defioit. Therein the taxes 
of Babylonia, Khuzistan, Earis, and Iran are shown only 
in cunrent coin ; whereas, even up to 269/873, payment of 
taxes is shown both in coin and in kind. This indicates a 
distinct progress in the financial administration of the 
Eastern part of the Empire. lu the Syrian and Meso- 
potamian provinces, on the other hand, taxes were yet 

taxea to be aooompaiiied by ten men from tho partioular proyinoe who 
swore belore the Caliph that nothing but what was permissiblo had 
been taken and the soldiers and all, entitled to be paid, have boen 
paid. Ajbar Mahhmua, 22 ff: Abultoyyad, aooording to Simonet 
Hist, dc los Mozarbes, 158. In all statements in the budget and rent- 
rolls the aotual amount must be understood. [1] Wuz, 11 £f. [Guy Le 
Strange, Baghdad, 1 p. 61,315.—^Tr.] [2] Mafatihu’l ‘ Ukm, 54. [3] In 
the post-Dioeletian peiiod Qanun is the oommon term for regular tases, 
Wilken, Griech, Ostraha, 378. 
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assessed both in kind and current coink The steady 
growth of the practice of noting down taxes in current 
coin only and the eonsequent disappearance of the earlier 
picturesque custonis made the accounts simple and uniform 
and, at the samo timo, strikingly different from tha diversi- 
fied tax-list of the western countries during the Middle 
Ages. 

Only of the town of Asbigah in Turkistan, on the 
extreme frontier of the ompire, it is reported that it sont 
in an annual Khiraj 08'iid-taxl of four copper coins and 
a broom^'. About the year 300/912 it became customary 
to send in with the tribute and the taxes some curios to 
the Court. In 299/911 with the Egyptian revenue, 
camo a he-goat with milking udder' ; in 301/913 from 
‘Oman a white parrot and a black gazelle’ ; and in 
305/917 again from ‘Oinan black antelopes and a black 
bird which spoke Porsian and Indiau languages better 
than any parrotk 

An important forin of landed property throughout 
the Empire was the fief (Iqta)'’'. Both in tho East and 
the West it was of ancient origin. Abu Yusuf’', writing 
expressly about the East, says : the hereditary lease (the 
fief) is a Persian institution. In the West it is a Eoman 
institution. In this way here, as iu the East, the crown- 
lands and agri deserti passed from the government to the 
private individual^ The tax, payable by the tenant, 
was determined by tho individual contract but, according 
to the theorists, tenants only paid a tenth of the pro- 
ceeds”. They, indeed, were not better off than the ordinary 

(1) Kremer, Einnahmebudgct der Abbasiden, 309, 323; Qodamtth, 
239: Wue, 189. (2) Muq, 340. This statement is conhrmed by Yaqut, 
{Oeography 1,2491, according to which Asbigah is the only town in Kho- 
rasan and Transo^iana which paid no khiraj, for as the greatest irontier- 
town it noeded its revenue for military purposes. (3) Ibn al-Jauzi, Berlin 
fol. 6a. (4) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 9a. (5) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 15 b. (6) Aghnides 
Intro. to Moh. Law (Colnmbia University, 1916) pp. 484 sqq. Tr. (7) Kit. 
al lOiiraj, 32. Along with this there was the lease for life but ot this 
there is very littlo talk (Mff/a07m7-‘17/«TO, 460). (8) Becker, 1905, 

301 ff. (9) Qodamah, Paris, fol. 90a: Tenth-land is of six kinds: (a) 
Lands, whose owners havo become Muslims and who are still in posses- 
sion thereof. Such as is the case in Yaman, Medinah and Taif. (b) Waste- 
land cultivated by the faithful. (c) Fiefs. (d) The quondam enemy land 
distributed by the Caliph among tho taithtul. (e) The quondam Persian 
crownlands. ( /) Lands, (as is the case in military Irontiers) abandoned 
by the enemy and oceupied by the faithful. Along with tho Diwan 
el-Khiraj there was a special Tax-ofiBce for manorial estates (Diwan ad- 
diya). Khuda Bukhsh, orient under the Caliphs, p. 2-85 et sqq. 
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landholders. In a work of the 4th/10th century an anec- 
dote is related which runs thus. Hurun al-Eashid 
expressed a wish to invest his physician with a fief but 
the latter begged for money instead to buy land, urging 
that he had no fief in his landed possessions.' There 
was, indeed, a large number of cases where it was argued 
whether the land in dispute was a fief or an ordinary 
taxahle landed property ; the landholders maintaining the 
former, the tax-officers urging the latter*. By confis- 
cation or abandonment—the latter was oftener the case 
on aecount of heavy taxation—fiefs constantlv escheated 
to Government. Thus, under the Safarids, in the 3rd/9th 
century so many land-owners, liable to taxes, emigrated 
from Fars that the then Government felt itself constrained 
to realize the entire amount of the taxes from those who 
had remained behind. This culnulation of taxes weighed 
heavily upon the couniry. When the province reverted 
to the Empire, a Persian deputation went to the Caliph 
at Baghdad (303/916) praying for the discontinuance of 
the practice of exaeting cumulated taxes (takmilah): in 
other words the practice of making up the delicit of taxes 
from those that still retained lands*. In the East this 
practice appears to have been somewhat exeeptional. 
In Egypt, on the other hand, the liability of the commu- 
nity to pay the taxes due from those that had left was the 
rule. In Mesopotamia this rule applied only to the capi- 
tation-tax. In Erance the responsibility of the commu- 
nity for taxes was only done away with shortly before the 
Eevolution ; in Eussia not until 1906. 

The Government, indeed, retained other lands in its 
direct possession as crown lands {Diya Sultaniyyali). 
In prosperous times crown lands were augmented by pur- 
chase of other lands'' but in times of stress the very 
opposite was the case. In 323/935 the govemment had 
to sell some crown lands to pay back a loan*. When 
the Govemment was weak, these crown lands were always 
in danger of being absorbed by neighbouring landed 
proprietors®. 

To escape the burden of taxation smaller landlords 
were wont to hold lands in the names of the more powerful 
ones. The result was that these lands appeared in the 
names of the latter and, instead of the land-tax, paid only 

(1) Kit alfaragh, II. 103. (2) Wuz. 220. (3) Wuz, 340 ff: Kit. al- 
■ Uyun, fol. 81 a. (4) Qodamah, 241. (5) Misk, V, 605. (6) Wuz, 134: 

Kit, al-Faragh, 1, 50. 
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the tenth due from fiefs.' The possession, indeed, 
remained with the actual owners who were at liberty to 
sell or to deal with thern as they pleased. This was an 
old device. Through large landed-possessions this practice 
came into vogue in Byzanbine Egypt. The e^istence of 
such a practice is even reported during the Omayyad 
times* but in the 4th/10th century we find a special 
book in the tax offices of Khorasan dealing with such 
cases’. About 300/912 strikingly common was this 
practice in tax-ridden Ears*. In the East these small 
landlords nexer lost their proprietory right as they did 
in Egypt, where, in 415 A.D., their position as clients was 
secured and ratihed by law.’ 

Moreover, to tho treasury came in a fifth of tlie treas- 
ure-trove; a fifth of the things raised from the mines or 
found in tho sea ; the sale proceeds of 8lavcs of untraceable 
owners; stolen properties recovered from robbers and, 
finally, the treasury was the ultimate heir when no legal 
heir was forthcoming''’. The rule, regarding the ultimate 
suocession of the treasury in case of an heirless decease, 
applied only to the case of an heirless Muslim. Thus the 
property of Khatib al-Baghdadi (200 dinats) passed, after 
his death, to the State^. Aocording to a saying of the 
Prophet: “ A Muslim cannot inherit from an unbeliever 
and vice-versa ”; the Caliph in 311/923 rules that the 
property of heirlesa Christians and Jews should pass on 
to their respeoti^e communities and not to the state**. 

Among the jurists many principles, surprisingly modern 
were fought ouc, suoh as the prinoiple that property should 
go to the state in preference to distant kindred. And 
this was all the more signihcant as, according to many 
jurists, even some near relations could 07ily inherit such 
shares as were dehnitely fixed by th Qur’an, with the result 
that the treasury often became their co-heir''. In the 

(l) 8ee the note at the end of this chapter Tr. (2) Qodamah, 241. 
(3) Zhwarezmi, Mafaiih al-Ulum, 62. (4) Istakhri, 158. (5) Matthias 

Gelzer: Studien zur Bvzantinischen Yerwaltung Agyptens 72 £f. (6) Qa- 

damah, Paris 1907, fol. 91a: Schmidt, Die occupatio im Islamischen 
Becht, Islam, 1,300 ff. (7) Yaqnt, Irshad 1,252. (8) Wu^, 248. 

(9) (There aro three classes of heirs in the Hanafi Law: (1) Sharers, 
[2] Residuaries, and [3] Distant kindred. ‘ Sharers ’ are those who are 
entitled to a prescribed shara of the inheritance. ‘ Eesiduaries ’ are those 
who take no prescribed share but sucoeeed to the ‘ residue ’ after the 
claims of the sharers are satished. ‘ Distant kindred ’ are all those 
relations by blood who are neither ‘ sharers ’ nor ‘ Residuaries.’ 
Tho question as to which of the relations belonging to the 
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3rd/9th centiiry under the Caliph aI-Mut’amid (25Q-219I 
869-892) a special department dealing with Inheritances 
(Diwan al-Mawarith) was established ; a splendid pond 
for greedy oAioials to fish inh 

“ Woe to him whose father dies rich! Long does he 
remain incaroerated in misforlune’s home, the unrighteous 
oiScer saying unto him: How do I know that you are the 
rich man’s son ? And whon he rejoins '• “ My neighbours 
and many others know me, ” they pluck his moustaohe 
one by one, assault hini, knook him about, until strength 
ebbs away from him and he faints. And in the dungeon 
he languishes until he Aings his purse to them'.” 

Thus complains Ibn al-Mut‘azz at the end of the 3rd/ 
9th century. 

The Caliph al-Badhi, did indecd, control the princely 
greed for capturing inheritances; for when tho 8ultan of 
Babylon contiscated a large inheritance he compelled him 
to restore the spoil to the rightful claimant’. 

Saif-ud-I)awlah, however, oAioially confiscated inherit- 
ances. In 333/944 he appointed Abu Husain Qadhi of 
Aleppo. Wheu conhscating the properties of the dead, 
Abu Husain was wont to say : “The inheritance is Saif- 
ud-Dawlah’s, mine the comrnission only''. 

Great was the temptation to treat the property of de- 
ceased strangers as heirless and, as such, to confisoate 
it. Some such practice was, indeed, legalized in England 
in the 13th Century but in Islam it was never applied to 
the property of deoeased Muslims®. 

In 401/1010 a considerable sum of money was brought 
to the Buwayyid Governor at Baghdad, whioh had been 

class of ‘ sharers ’ or ‘ Eesiduaries,’ or distant kindred ’ are entitled to 
sncceed to the inheritance depends on the circumstances of each case. 
Tr.) In the ahsence of ‘ sharers ’ the Shaf‘ites assign to the Stato the 
surplus left after distribution among the Eesiduaries (Sacha, Muh, 
Bccht, 211 and 247). In 283/896, the Caliph al-Mut‘adid decreed that 
distant kindred should be taken into consideration. (Tabari, III 
2161); Abn’feda, Annales, year 283, according to the Tarikh of Qadhi 
Shahabuddin (d. 642/1244) Muqtafi followod al-Mut‘adid and in 300/912 
ronewed that law. In 311/923 this yery Caliph annulled his law and 
ordained that, in case of failure of ‘near relations,’ the surplus was to 
bo diyided among tho ‘Eesiduaries, with the result that the state and 
tbe distant kindred ’ got nothing. In 355/966 the Amir Mui‘ ,zz-ud- 
Dawlah onforced the oldor practico (Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 98b: lOOa) 
(1) According to the edict of the year 311, Arib, 118. (2) Diwan, 
1,131. (3) Al-Snli, Auraq Paris4836, 147. (4) Wustenfeld, Die Statthalter 
von Agypten, IV. 35. (5) Caro, Soziale und Wirtschaftsgehschichte 
der Judcn 1,317 
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left by a deceased Egyptain merchant, with the iniorma-* 
tion that he was heirless. The Govemor, however, ruled 
that nothing which was unlawful should find aplace inthe 
treasury and that the money should not be touched until 
further enquiry. Some time after a brother of the deceased 
came from Egypt with a document empowering him to 
receive the heritage and he duly obtained delivery thereof. 
The report spread and throughout Egypt resounded the 
fame of the Govemor who heard it with pleasure and 
satisfaotion'. 

Different, however, was tlie case with people of other 
faiths. In the XIIth Century the Eabbi Petachja fell 
ill at Mosul and his case was declared hopeless by the 
physicians. “ There, according to law, the Govemment 
takes half of the property of every Jew that dies : and as 
the Rabbi was well-dresscd they said: he must be rich, 
for the govemment officials have already come to take 
his property as thonyh he was dyimj. ” A portion of the 
property of the rich, in many instances, was taken away 
in their life-time. The practice, indeed, grew up of exact- 
ing a part of the ill-gotteii gains of officials; not unlike 
Napoleon I, who extorted for the State large sums from 
his enormously wealthy marshals. Even the merchauts, 
whom they Aeeced, probably had mado good business out 
of their dealings with the State. 

Thus, in describing the oppressive rule of Mut‘amid, 
Ibn al-Mut‘azz says :— 

“ And to many a prosperous merchant possessed of 
gold and precious stones it was said : with you the Govern- 
ment has large deposits. And he rejoined : no, by God 
I have neither little nor much. I have only made money 
in trade and never have I cheated. 

But they fumigated him with smoke from burning- 
straw and singed him with heated bricks until life became 
a burden to him, and, dispirited, said he, would that all 
this money were in hell! He gave them what they 'wanted 
and then was he sent away, stiff and weary and sad'*. 

In Hilal (Wuz, 224 ff) the list of such instances only 
shows cases of oliioials and bankers who dealt with the 
govemment. In the literature of romance not a single 
case appears bf Government confiscating private property 
in this unjust fashion. Ibn Muqlah, the Wazir, hated 
Abu‘l-Khattab but he could not find any administrative 


[1] Ibn al-Athir, IX. 168. [2] Diwan, 1, 131. 
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reason (Ta‘riq Diwani) to extorb nioney oub of him' for 
he had left Government service twenty years before and 
was living peacefully in retirement at home. Let us 
trace the growth of this praotice. At the beginning of 
the 4th/10th century it was regarded in the light of punish- 
ment but later, on any pretence it was resorted to against 
all who had dealings with the government and were. sus- 
pected of foul play. The Ikshid viceroy of Egypt, who 
outdid all other princes in extortion between 300/912 and 
350/960, vigorously pursued this polioy of conhscation. 
“ He took from every one what he could; especially, 
armed slaves of distinguished men wibh their weapons, 
horses, liveries and incorporated them in his body-guard^.” 
And he who escaped this fate while living was sure to 
lose his property after death. This became a settled 
practice with the Ikhshid. When an officer, a stranger, 
or a rleh merchant died he prevented the heirs from taking 
possession of the property until they had paid him a 
oertain amount of money'\ Thus in the year 323/934 he 
took 100,000 dinars from tho hcritage of the cotton mer- 
chant Sulaiman, the richest merohant of the country^. 

At the death of Muhallabi, (d. 352/963) who had 
served for 13 long years, Mu‘izz-d-Dawlah confiscated his 
entire properby and extorted money from all his servants, 
“ not even the muleteers and boatmen or even those who 
had served him for a single day excepted’.’, This 
provoked genoral horror and aroused universal resent- 
ment aniong the people. And when Sahib, who had ruled 
North Persia as the all-powerful Wazir for raany years, 
died, his house was forthwibh put under guard and the 
Prince personally conducted a search and found a purse 
with receipts for 150,000 dinars deposited elsewhere. 
He at once had the deposits oollected and all that was 
found in his house and treasury taken away to the palace*. 

In these circumstances every artifice that could be 
eraployed was employed to thwart the treasury in its 
designs upon the inehritances. They deposited their 
properties with diSerent persons^ and showed them in 
their books under false names®. When the Wazir 
Ibn al-Amid, put to death in 366/976, saw that there was 
no longer any hope for him, he Aung the inventory of 

(1) Misk, V, 398. (2) Tall^uist, p. 16/17. (3) Tallguist, 36. 

(4) Tallquist, 17. (5) Misk. (Eng. tr.), Yol. Y, p. 213, “With his death,” 
says Misk, “ the generosity and nobility of the olerical prolession came to 
an end.” (6) Yaqut, Irshad, 170. (7) Wuz, 74. (8) Ibn al-Jauzi, 193 b. 
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his property—money and goods—into the oven, saying 
to his jndges : ‘ Of my hidden property not a single dirham 
shall go to your master’. Even torture failed to securo 
a clue from him'. After Bejkem’s death (326/941) the 
Caliph al-Muttaqi, a very pious ruler, went iorthwith to 
his house, dug everywhere, and got two millions in gold 
and silver*. He even had the soil washed and thereby 
recotered another sum of 36,000 Dirhams’. But 
Bejkem had buried some of his treasury in the desert. 
He is said to have killed those who helped him in burying 
the treasures but Thabit ibn Sinan declares this to be a 
piece of falsehood. Bejkem himself has described the 
process to Thabit as follow8: “ I thought about the trea- 
sure which I have buried in my palace and it occurred to 
me that some accident might prevent my having access 
to my palace, in which case I should lose not only my 
property but my life, since one in my position oannot live 
without wealth. So I buried some in the country, knowing 
that I could not fail to have access to the country. I 
have been inforraed that people defame me with a story 
that I murder my companions on these ocoasions. I 
assure you that I have never killed any one in that way. 
I will tell you what I used to do. When I wishcd to make 
an expedition for the purpose of burying treasure, I used 
to have mules laden with empty chests brought to my 
palace. In some of the chests I would place the treasure 
after which I would lock them. Into the rest I would 
introduoe the raen who were to accompany me while they 
were on the mules’ back ; I would then cover the cbests, 
lock them and lead the mules, taking the rope which led 
the train and sending away the attendants of the mules, 
whioh I would myself lead to the place wbich I wauted. 
When I was by myself in the middle of the country, I 
would let the men out of the chests, they having no idca 
where they were; I would then have the treasure taken 
out and buried in my presence, while I made some private 
marks. After this I would make the men get back into 
their chests, which I would then cover and lock. I would 
then lead the mules to such place as I chose, and there 
let the men out. They neither knew where they had gone 
nor by what way they had returned and no murder 
was necessary^ ”. 


[1] Yaqufc, Irshad, V. 350. 

[2] Ibn al-Jauzi. Berlin, fol. 68a. 

[3] Misk VI, 39. 

[4] Misk [Eng. fcr.], Vol. V. pp. 11-12 Tr. 
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To 8eize the propetty left by the treasurer (d. 350/961), 
whom Mu‘izz-ad-Dawlah always regarded as poor, the 
Wazir resorted to the arts of a detective. By those 
methods he eventually succeeded in tracing the treasure 
to the room of his Nubian barber and in discovering the 
actual amount and the exact spot. These were inscribed 
in secret letters on the back of a scale-pan of a weighing 
machine. 

% 

The death of a well-to-do man was a yeritable catas- 
trophe to his family and friends. His bankers prevented 
inspection of his will by ohicials in order that they might 
not know how and where his property was deposited. 
But all this notwithstanding, the family, in the end, had 
to bay itself off by payment of large sums ; in some cases 
amounting to as much as 60,000 dinars^ According to 
the strict law of Tslam customs duty is forbiddea and yet 
eyerywhere customs-offices were found^. The Jurists 
solved the difficulty by bringing custonis-duty under the 
heading of Poor-tax (zakat)—at all events, so far as the 
Muslims were concerned. Hence the fiction that a mer- 
chant could have free passage across the frontier for a year, 
should he pay the customs-duty once during that year. 
But he had also to pay 10 per cent. on all cash that he took 
along with him. In reality the tariff varied very much. 
At Jeddah, the porc of Mekka, they levied half a dinar 
on every camel-load of wheat ; on every bale of Egyptian 

[1] Misk, YI, 248. [2] Qalqashandi, Wiistenfeld, 162. Accord- 

ing to theory, the non-Muslim merchant has to pay on the frontiers tho 
vory same ciistoms-duty as Muslims ; generally 10 per cent. on his waros. 
On payment he receives a pass, available for a year which releasos him 
from any further obligation to pay customs-duty during that period 
(Sarakhshi d. 495/1102) in his cornmentary on Sbaibani. MS, Lcdien 
in de Goeje : Internationalc IlancleUverheer in cie MicldlecArj)en, VersU 
acjen en Meclecleelingen der K. Akad. IV Wetenschapen, 1909,266). But 
on this point there is no consensus of opinion among tho leamod. Some 
fix the customs duty on foreign merchants at 5 per cent ; only on im- 
portedwine 10 per cent had to bo paid [Yahya b. Adam, 61]—others fix 
the customs-duty at 10'per cent. all rouncl [Kit aUKhiraj, 7S]. Ac- 
cording to Shafai this 10 per cent, customs-duty may be increased or 
decreased by half as the exigencie3 of the State may require. In any 
case this was a purely personal tax and, when the same merchant hap- 
pened to come again within the yoar with goods, he had nothing to pay 
except according to mutual agreement [Qalqashandi, 164]. In the 
6/Ilth century the Greek, the Spanish and the Maghribian ships had to 
pay the tenth to the Sultan at Tripoli [Nasir Khusru]. The word 
tenth,* in the end assumed merely the meaning of ‘customs-duty.’ 
‘The commercial treaties of 1154 and 1173 A.D. with the Pisans fix 
customs at 10 per cent. [Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der rom. Volker, 
149]. [See the note at the end of this chapter, Tr]. 
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linen 2 or 3 dinars according fco qualifcy ; on a camel-load 
of wool 2 dinars. Afc Qulzum (Suez) tliey levied on every 
camel-load 1 dirham. Even at other Arabian ports 
customs-duty was levied, bafc the rate was generally lower. 
The ships, coming from the West to Egypt, paid customs- 
duty at Alexandria ; those from Syria at Earama^. The 
ditlerent Arab potentates had their own custorn-houses 
with different tariffs'. One of these levied half dinar 
on evory load, most of the others only charged one dirham. 

Babylonia was richly blessed with sea, river and street 
tolls. On occount of its exacting searches and harassing 
interferences Basra bore a bad reputation. There in 
Muqaddasi’s tirno lay the fronfcier between the territory of 
the Caliph and that of the Karmathians and, at the gate 
of the town, were located face to face custom-houses of 
the two powers ; so that on a single sheep as much as four 
dirharns (double its worth) was levied. The gate, indeed, 
opened for only an hour a day (Muq. Eng. tr. p. 217). At 
Yahudhiya, the merchant quarter of Tsfahan, 30 dirhams 
were irnposed as octroi for every camel-load (Muq. 400). 
In one of the provinces of Sind the customs-duty was 
differentiated according as the merchandise came from 
other parts of Sind’. 

As was the practice everywhere in ancient times here 
too export duties were charged. According to jurists the 
frontier ganasons are to search the travellers, to take 
away arms and slaves from them, to inspect their papers to 
see if they contain any information relating to the faith- 
ful*. In Transoxiana they charged for a passage acrosS 
the Oxus for every male slave 70 to 100 dirhams ; for 


[1] MTiq. 104. [2] “The proyincos of this country” says Muqad- 

dasi, “are under separate goTemments. Al-Hijjaz has ever belonged to 
the soyereigns of Egypt, Al-Yaman belongs to the Al-Ziyad dynasty 
whose origin is of Hamadan. Ibn Tarf has Athar and over San‘a an 
indepondent governor mles, who is, however, subsidized by Ibn Ziyad 
in order to read the Khutbah in his name. Sometimes ‘Aden would bo 
wrested from their hands [on tho break-up of the Ziyadite kingdom 
Aden passed into the hands of the Banu Man who had held a semi- 
independent mle over it since the daya of Al-Mamun]. The family of 
Qahtan are in the mountains. They are the oldest dynasty in Al- 
Yaman. The Alawiyah of Sadah read the Khutbah in the name of the 
Al-Ziyad dynasty. ‘Uman belongs to Ad-Dailam. [It came under the 
power of tho Dailamitea in A.H. 365. See Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 419] 
and Hajar to the Qaramitah. Al-AhqaK is mled by a native chieftain” 
Azuh’s tr. pp. 158-69. Tr. 

[3] Muq, 486. 

[4] Kit al-Kkiraj, 117 
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every Turkish slave girl 20 to 30 dirhams and for a oamel 
2 dirhams. For the luggage of the passenger a charge 
of 1 dirham was imposed'. In the small South Arabian 
town of Athar only export duty was levied®. Kirman, 
amazingly rich in dates, only perhaps paid the export 
prize. There the dri^ers of oaravans exporting 1,00,000 
camel-loads of dates to Khorasan, received a reward of one 
dinar per head from the government^ 

The oustom’s searches in ‘Oman were particularly 
said to be objectionable*. In the 6th/12th century the 
Spanish Ibn Jubair complains of the oonduot of the custom 
‘oABoers at Alexandria: “ Scaroely had we arrived when 
the Government offioials boarded the boat to take chaige 
of everything that was there. Every Muslim was pro- 
duced one after another: his name, his personal descrip- 
tion, the place he oame from—all was noted down. 
Everyone was que3tioned as to the goods and the cash 
that he had with him. On all ho had to pay zalcat (poor 
tax) without any enquiry whether he had paid it already 
01 ’ not for the year. As most of the travellers were on 
pilgrimage by sea they had nothing with them except 
provisions for the journey’. Eor these they had now 
to pay the poor-tax without being asked whether a year 
had or had not elapsed sinoe the last payment. Ahmad 
ibn Hasan was brought ashore for information regarding 
the Maghrib and the goods on the boat. He was taken to 
the authorities, then to the Qadhi, then to the oustom 
oihcers, then to a band of the Sultans’s servants, and 
was interrogated about everything. They commanded 
the faithful to unpaok their luggage, their provisions. 
Guards were quartered on the bank to see that everything 
was aotually brought into the customs offioe. They then 
questioned the passengers one after another. Everyone’s 
luggage was brought in until the oustoms office beoame 
choked full. This was followed by searches of things— 
big and small—and everything was thrown pell-mell. 
They felt the pockets of travellers to see if there was any 
thing there. When this was done they made thern swear 
if they had anything else besides. In this process and 
owing to a pressing crowd, many things were lost. After 
a degrading and humiliating scene the traveller8 were 
sent away. We prayed to God for a liberal reward for all 
our troubles. ” ” _ __ 

(1) Mu(], 340, [2] Muq, 486. [3J Muq. 124 [4] Muq, 105. 
[5] Provisions for tiio journey, according to the jurists, were exempt 
from duty. Qalqashandi, Wustenfeld, 162. 

[6] Ibn Jubair, 351. 
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The assumption, made in all seriousness from the very 
beginning of Islam, that the Empire was the empire of the 
faithful, led to the separation of the State-treasury (Bait 
al-raal) from the priyy-purse of the sovereign (Bait mal 
al-khassah). But as one and the same person could draw 
from both without aceounting to any one, it was but a 
matter of his own conscience how far he would keep 
tbe two soparate'. In later centuries touching stories 
were invented regarding the care and attention which 
Abu Bakr and ‘Omar bestowed on the moneys of the faith- 
ful. And yet an understanding did exist that in the event 
of the exhaustion of the treasury the privy-purse could be 
drawn upon to meet the situation^. We know from a 
letter of the Wazir Ibn ‘Isa that the Caliph Al-Mu‘tadid 
(270-289/892-901) and even the parsimonious Muqtafi 
(289-295/901-7) placed the privy-i)urse at the disposal of 
the State*. Under al-Mutadid, howevor, it was still 
something uncommon. When in tho absence of the 
Wazir, his son, who was representing him, borrowed money 
of the Caliph for purposes of State, the father wrote to 
him saying that he had committed an oIEence against them 
both. He should have raised the money from the mer- 
chants and paid interest to them out of his and his father’B 
money*. Under Al-Mm^tadir (296-320/907-932) the privy- 
purse was, indeed, very largely drawn apon; always, 
to be sure, on the understanding that the moneys, so drawn 
would be repaid. In 319/931 the Wazir laid before the 
Caliph a deticit of 700,000 dinars H million marks) on 
account of urgent State expenditure, and saw no other 
way out of the difficulty than payment by the Head of 
the State. But to the Caliph this suggestion seemed 
monstrous and he very gladly accepted the offer of an 
aspirant to office who undertook to pay the entire sum, 
and a million dirhams, over and above that amount, 
to the privy-purse of the Caliph. This benefactor was 
installed as Wazir but, in the following year, he was 
deposed as they disoovered that he manipulated acoounts 
to his own advantage®. In 329/940 the Wazir asked for 

[1] A certain check lay in tliis, that tho Wazir [tho Knance Minis- 
ter] was at the satne time the chief of the privy-purse and as suoh had 
to conntersign the orders of the Steward of the Eoyal Household. 
Wuz. 140. 

[2] Thus, in our own days, the Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid supplied 
money to the Statc-Treasury from his own immense fortune, 

[3] Wuz. 284. 

[4] Wuz, 188. 

[6] Misk, V,361: Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 176. 
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and obtained 600,000 dinars from the Caliphs’ privy-purse 
for the pay of the troops. 

As the spiritual head, the Caliph had to meet out of 
his own purse the expenses of the pilgrimage and the 
anuual campaigns against the unbelievers, He had also 
to pay for tlie rausom of prisoners and the entertainment 
of foreign ambassadors'. On the other hand the entire 
appanage and the court were maintained at the State cost^. 

We possess a statement of the sources of income to 
tbe privy-purse dating from the 4tb/10th ceutury'*:— 

1. Ancestral Property. Among the Abbasids Harun 
al-Rashid is said to have left the largest amount in cash : 
48 Million dinars, i.e., about 480 million marks. But the 
Caliph al-Mutadid (279-280/892-901), by economy and 
good managoment, increased his cash to over 9 million 
dinars. This immense sum was considered so extra- 
ordinary that people ascribod to him all manner of schemes 
which he had in view as soon as the 8avings amounted to 
10 million dinars. He wanted, it is reported, to reduce the 
land-tax to a third. He wanted, so it is also said, to melt 
down the gold pieces into one single block to be placed 
before the gate of his palace that the princes might know 
that he had at his command 10 million diaairs and that he 
did not need their help. But he died belore he actually 
got together 10 million dinars''. His successor Al-Muqtafi 
(289-296/901-907) raised the privy-purse to 14 million 
dinars^. 

2. Land-tax and tax paid for lands held in fiefs in 
Persia and Kirman, i.e., the net income after deduction 
of expenses). From 299/911 to 320/932 the annual amount 

[1] Wuz, 22. It was, thereloro, not very nnnatnral for the Wazir 
to ask the Caliph al-Muqtadir for the cost of the Baqra'id feast bnt the 
Caliph resented tho demand. Wnz 28. 

[2] Wuz, 10 fif. 

[3] Misk, V, 381 fif, 

[4] Wuz, 189. For his priyate treasnre he built a house the 
joints of which were filled with lead. The money was kept in purses 
bearing the stamp ot the treasurer responsible for them. [Wuz 139]. 
Otber princes of the 4th/10th centnry kept their money in chests. Only 
the far sighted Ikhshid, Prince of Egypt kept his money in the armoury 
in sacks mado of net-work of steel-wire, where no one snspccted it to 
be. Tallquist, 43. 

[5] Besides Misk, see Wuz, 290 [p, 139 other hgnres are mention- 
ed]; Elias Nisibenus, [b. 364/974] p. 200. According to Mnh, ibn 
Yahya. 
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that came in was 23 million dirhams of which 4 raillions 
were credited to the treasury and the rest (19 millions) 
to the privy-pnrse. True, the Caliph had to meet extra- 
ordinary expenses of these ProYinces; e.g., in 303/915 he 
had to pay 7 million dinars for their reconquest'. 

3. Moneys frora Syria and Egypt. Tn theory the 
Capitation-tax levied upon the Jews and Christians should 
come to the private treasury of the Caliph as the represen- 
tative of the faithful and not to the State-treasury^. 

4. Moneys that came in by way of ‘ compensation 
condscation, and inheritance’. 

5. Moneys from tlie land-estates and land-tax in 
general from IBabylonia and Khuzistan. 

6. Savings: The last two Caliphs of the 3rd/9th 
century used to lay by every year 1 million dinars. By 
such econmy, after a reign of 25 years, al-Muqtadir is 
said to have saved over 700 million marks ; that is to say, 
double the amount of Harun al Eashid. But after the 
Karmathian trouble of the year 315/927 there was ouly 
half a million dinars (5 million marks) left in the privy 
purse''. 

Ears always was the most diliicult province to goyern 
and because of its complicated system of taxatiou it 
served as a rare training ground for administrators’. 
Says Mu^addasi: “ Ask not about the multiplicity and 
oppressi^eness of its taxes.” He appears to have read in a 
book in the library of ‘Adad-ud-DawIah that the Persians 
of Ears were so drilled into obedience that they became 
the most patient of men under injustice'’. They were 

[1] Thia amount is amyed at by a comparison of the state- 
menta : the campaign and the donative coat 10 millions (Misk.), of 
which, according to Wua. (p. 290), the donative cost 3 millions. 

[2] Ibn al-Jauzi, 196b. 

[3] The Caliph inherited the property of the eunuchs and child- 
less freedmen of the family. And as these were high-salaried oABoers, 
wealth Aowed into the Oaliph’s treasury. Thus in 311/923 died the old 
general and armed slave Yanis al-Muwaffaqi whose house was guarded 
by 1,000 picked soldiers and who, from his landed estates only, drew an 
income of 30,000 dinars (Arib, 115). In 302/914 died Bidah, “the most 
trained, the most beautiful, the most talented, and the most coquettish 
of Ma’mnn’8 8lave-girls Ieaving behind a considerable sum of money, 
jewellery, landed-estates and country houses. The Caliph conhscated 
them all,’’ Arib. 54. 

(4) Misk, Eng. Tr. pp. 203-204, Vol. IV. Tr. 

(5) Istakhri, 146. 

(6) Muq, 451. 
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weighed down under most oppressive of taxes and knew 
not what justice was In 303/915 Pars was by far the 
most heavily-taxed of all the provinces*. Not for nothing 
does Balkhi devote to Pars the longest of his political 
excursush Already under the Sassanids diversified niay 
liave been the constitution of this mountainous country; 
un-approachable rocky castles, forests and a landed aristoc- 
racy constituted a perfect feudal frame-work. Most of the 
lands there were held in fiefs‘ and yet the Anancial systera 
was so minutely worked out that even the ordinary labour- 
ors on the crown-lands had to pay their taxes in dirhams®. 

The taxes were assessed on the basis whether the land 
could be irrigated and, if irrigated, oould be irrigated by 
or without maohinery. In oases where the irrigation was 
not by means of machinery they paid a certain sum whioh 
was made the standard of assessment. Two thirds of 
this amount was raised on lands irrigated by maohinery 
and only one half on lands which could not be irrigated 
at all®. 

Fruit culture (the vine was included in it in Islam) was 
freed from taxation by the Caliph Mahdi but at the instance 
of the corn-dealers in 303/915 this privilege was withdrawn 
and heavy taxes were imposed. The vine-planters, henoe- 
forth, paid for every 150 A.B. of irrigable vine 1425 
dirhams as tax’. For every palm-tree a quarter of a 
dirham was charged*^. Mills and rose-faotories belonged 
to the Caliph". In the towns of Pars the Bazar-ground 
belonged to the government who realized reut—the houses, 
of course, belonged to the owners. 

All taxes, beyond the recognized canonical taxes (such 
as land tax, poor-tax, oapitation-tax on Christians and 
Jews) were regarded as illegal by Muslim jurists. And 
thus the pious Wazir ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa removed indireot taxe8 
(Maks) in Mekka and the wine-tax in Mesopotamia*® 
And for this very reason precisely, the Bgyptain Caliph 
Al-Hakim, when he wanted to be pious, removed all taxes 

(1) Mu^, 448. (2) Von Kremer, Einnahmebudget, 308. 

(3) Istakbri, 156 ff : Ibn Hankal, 216. 

(4) Mnq, 421. 

(5) Istakhri, 168. 

(6) Istakhri 167. 

(7) Wnz, 340 ; Istakhri, 167, (8) Mnq, 462. 

(9) Istakhri, 158. (10) Kit. al' Uyun, IV. fol. 81, Thess are tho 
Dara’ib al-hhamar in Ibn Haukal, 142. 
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and tolls beyond those sanctioned by Law. His success- 
or, however, soon restored them'. Just as Fars was 
famons for land-tax®, so was Egypt famous for indirect 
imposts. The lists of the Eatamid times show everything 
as taxable—scarcely was the air immune from taxation"\ 
Over and above the authorized legal amount—one twelfth 
of the net sum was charged as ‘discount,; one tenth as 
‘ exchange ’ and one per cent. as stamp duty*. The Arab 
historians, assuming that the administration was con- 
ducted on the basis of the canonical Law, call Ibn 
Mudabbir, the director of the Einances in Egypt in 247/ 
861, “ Satan’s clerk ” who introduced these illegal exae- 
tions®. But, as a matter of fact, these were not inno- 
vations, they were already in existenoe under the Ptolemies 
the Romans and the Byzantines. “ People involuntarily 
asked if there was anything in Egypt which was not taxed” 
(Wilcken, Grieschische Ostraha, 410); and, evidently the 
old Islamio time did not lay a restraining hand upon dscal 
exploitations. (Taxes on shops were for the first time 
revived both at Baghadad (Yaqubi, II, 481) and in Egypt 
(Kindi, ed. Guest, 125) under the Caliph Al-Mahdi, 168- 
169 (775-786). 

Muqaddisi (p. 213) reports that in Tinnis, a Peninsula 
known for its weaving trade, taxe8 were so oppressive that 
the people, about the year 200/816, complained to the 
Patriarch who happened to be passing through the town 
that they were compelled to pay five dinars a year, an 
amount which was difficult for them to find and that no 
quarter was given or mercy shown in realizing it. 

The old praotices continued down to the minutest 
detail. The singular position which Alexandria once held 
as a separate district for purposes of taxation, she con- 
tinues to hold at the beginning of the 4th/10th century of 
the Muslim era. In the budget it is stated :,, Egypt and 


(1) Yahya ibn Sa‘id, Paris, fol. 123a, 133b. 

(2) See Balkhi’s Proymce o/Jbrs (tr. by G. Le Strange) pp. 83-85 

Tr. 

(3) Maqrizi, 1,103, 

(4) Hafmeier, Mam, IV, 100 ff. 

(5) Maqrizi, Khitat, 1, 103. He declared that when he adminis- 
tered Babylonia—West and East—he Snished his work by the evening, 
bnt in Egypt bnsiness kept him occnpied many a night throngh. (Ibn 
Hankal, 88). Also the Christian Wazir ‘Isa ibn Nestorions is mentioned 
by his contemporary and iellow-Christian Ibn Sa‘id as one who imposed 
many new taxes (p. 180), 
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Alexandria^”. Even later Qalqashandi mentions that 
Alexandria paya taxe8 direct to the privy-purse of the 
Sultan*. 

EveD the Pharaonic theory of the State-ownership of 
the land, inherited by the Ptolemies the Eomans, and the 
Byzantines, plays an important role in the Arab theories 
of taxation. Nor is the old Ptolemaic principle of mono- 
poly lost sight of. Speaking of the first Eatimid times 
Mugaddisi says: The taxe8 are very heavy in Egypt, 
especially in Tinnis, Damietta and on the banks of the Nile. 
The Copts of Shata are only allowed to use materials 
stamped by the Government and effect sales througli 
G-overnment brokers. And whatever was sold was 
entered in a book kept by a government official. Not until 
the ontry, indeed, was the stuff allowed tn be rolled, tied 
with basb, packed into cases. All, who had anything 
to do with any of these processes, had to be paid a fee. 
Something more was exacbed at the gate of the harbour 
and before the boat sailed she was thoroughly searohed. 
On every bag of oil one dinar was levied at Tinnis and 
heavy were the imposts at Eostat, on the Nile. I was told 
that at Tinnis the daily customs duty was to the exent 
of 1,000 dinars and there were quite a number of such 
places on the banks of the Nile, in Upper Egypt, and on the 
coast near Alexandria\ In the second half of the 4th/ 
lOth century it beoame a general praotioe in the East to 
levy duties on sales of goods. Towards the end of his 
reign ‘Adad-ud-Dawlah (d. 372/982) introduced a tax 
on the sale of horses and household utensils and established 
a monopoly in ice and Aowered silk. Hence the angry 
verses: “ A toll lies on all the markets of Babylon and a tax 
of a dirham on things sold therein* ”. When in 375/ 
985 ‘Adad-ud-Dawlah’s son sought to levy a tenth of the 
price on sale of genuine silk ' and woollen 8tuff, the town 
rebelled and compelled the withdrawal of the measurek 
In 389/998 this measure was again re-introduced aud as 
before, it led to an open rebellion. The people prevented 
the Eriday servioe in the old town and set fire to a house 
where tax-rolls were kept. The rioters were punished, 

(1) Von Kremar, Einnahme-btidget, 309. 

(2) Tr. by Wustenfeld, 158. 

(3) Muq, 213. 

(4) Jauhari, Dict. S. Mks. 

(5) Ibn. al-Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 123b: Ibn al Athir, IX, 16, 23 
according to the Taghi of the oontemporary Sabi, 
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but ouly the tax on genuine siik was retained. Thus every 
piece, as it camo out of the loom, was stamped. But 
taxes did not stop with artioles of Iuxury. In 425/1033 
the saintly Dinawari^ impressed upon the prince the 
mischief which the imposition of the salt-tax eaused to 
the people. It was accordingly repealed and the an- 
nouncement was made iu the sermon at the mosque. 
At the door of the mosque ourses were inscribed on him 
who would impose the salt-tax again. The 8alt-tax, then, 
brought in an annual revenue of 2,000 dinars^. 

The Egyptians, indeed, never protested or rose against 
these taxes. 

In Syria the taxes on merchandise were light and con- 
tinued to be so even under the Egyptian Caliphsh Only 
there existed, particularly in Jerusalem, the rule that 
goods coLild not ba sold saye in authorized market-places, 
which had to pay heavy surns to government''. The 
peeuliar feature of this province was the ‘Himayah’, 
the licence tax, as for instance ‘ license ’ for keeping a 
carriage. These ‘ licenses ’ yielded quite as much as the 
high land-tax in force’. The taxes and imposts varied 
according to the ruler. Since 330/941, says Ibn Haukal, 
the taxes depended upon people who tried to swindle each 
other and people whose one aim was to make hay while 
the sun shone. No one thought of or cared for the 
country*. This very traveller saw the Syrian budget 
for the year 296/908, which showed 39 million dirhams 
after the deduction of oiiicial salaries''. 

In these two countries—Egypt and Syria—the State- 
chest were in the form of dome-shaped structures standing 
on high columns within the chief mosque. At Eostat the 
State-ohest stood in front of the pulpit. It had an iron- 
door with a look. Acoess to the door oould only be had by 
means of wooden steps. On acoount of the State-ohest 
the mo8que was cleared and closed at night*. Was this 


(l) Wuz, 368. (2) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 188a. (3) Mn^. says: Taxe8 are 
not heavy in Syria with the exception of those levied on the Caravansaraies 
(Fancluk); here, however, the duties are oppressive. The property-tax, 
called Himayah, also is heavy. . Himayah ’ literally signihes' Protection.’ 
It was an uncanonical tax levied on goods and premises, and of the nature 
of a (‘license’) granting the protection of the State to the occnpier and 
possessor. Description of Syria by Mugaddasi (circa 986 A.D) Trans. by 
Guy Le Strange, pp. 91, 92. Tr. (4) Muq, 167. (6) Muq. 189. (6) p. 128. 
{Mafatih al-Ulum, 54. (8) Ibn Eosteh, 116: Muq, 182, It is mention- 
ed that at Barda, at the foot of the Caucasus, the treasury, according to 
the Syrian practice, stood on nine oolumns in the mosque. It bad a 
leaden roof and iron doors. Istakhri, 184. 
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an old Bgypto-Syrian praotioe ? lu anoient times, was 
the Ohuroh-ohest similarly kept ? Was the ohuroh in 
Byzantine times at once the Temple and the State-treas- 
ury' ? 

Down to late in the 4th/10th century leases of royal 
domains were renewed every foiir years in tlio chief 
mosque*—also an old Egyptian practice. 

Through the gieater half of the century (up to 370/980) 
Mesopotamia stood under the almost independent Hama- 
danids. These Bediun princes, of whom only Saif-ud- 
Dawlah, in Aleppo, showed any splendour or possessed 
any chivalry, oppressed thier subjects with the supine 
indifferenoe of nomads. They were by far the worst 
rulers of the century. Compared with them, the Turkish 
and Persian rulers were angels of benignity. Character- 
istic of thier nomad upbringing was their aversion from 
trees. When Aleppo, in 333/944, held out against the 
troops of ‘Adad-ud-Dawlah, they cut down all the beau- 
tiful trees in the neighbourhood whioh, aooording to the 
contemporary poet Sanaubari constituted its most strik- 
ing oharm^. They foroibIy purohased the greatest 
portion of the lands in Mesopotamia for a tenth of their 
aotual value. In his long life, Nasir-ud-Dawlah is said 
to have converted the entire district of Mosul into his 
privat6 properyh He had fruit trees cut down. He 
replaoed them by crops suoh as ootton, rice and others. 
Many emigrated. The entire tribe of the Banu Habib, 
cousins of the Hamadanids, went over with 12,000 (one 
MS. has 6,000) horse men to the Greeks, whore they found 
a friendly welcome and whence they vigorously plunderod 
their guondam, unfortunate home. The property of the 
unhappy emigrants was naturally conhscated by the Prince. 
“Many, however, preferred to remain in Muslim countries 
out of love for their home where they had spent their youth. 
But they had to make over half of the entire harvest and 
the Prince assessed and fixed their share of taxes, as he 
pleased, in gold and silver.” 

In 358/968 the district of Nisbis alone yielded five 
million dirhams a part from the capitation-tax, which 
brought in 6,000 dinars; wine-tax which brought in 5,000 
dinars; taxes on domestic animals and vegetables which 
brought in 5,000 dinars and the taxes from mills, baths, 

(1) cf. Wilcken. Oriech. Ostraka, 149, (2) Maqrizi, Khitat 1, 82. 

(8) Wustenield, die SiathalUr xcn Agyptcn, IV, 36. (4) Misk, VI, 485. 
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shops and crown-lands which brought in 10,000 in dinars. 
After the expulsion of the Hamadanid trees were replanted 
and yineyards restored^ 

It is not surprising, then, that about 370/960 Ibn 
Haukal doclares the Hamadanids and tlio Spanish (Caliph 
Abdal-Rahman III to be the richest princos of the time^. 
In 368/978 ‘Adad-ud-Dawlali storod away in his strongost 
castle treaaures worth about 20 million dirhams*. And 
yet there was constant quarrel for tribute both with 
Baghdad and Byzantiumk 

In the East which, in the courso of the contury paid 
homage to differont princes, specially to the Samanids 
and tho Buwayyids, taxation in tho 4th/10th and 3rd/9th 
centuries was fairly uniform. Ibn Haukal states this 
to be tho case even with Aighanistan. He gives the best 
certihcate to the Samanids for having devised a sound and 
uniform system of liiaancial adminstration for the wholo of 
the oxtrome north aud the east of tho Empirc. Says Ibn 
Haukal: “ The taxes aro lower and yet tho salaries of 
oHiccrs highcr than anywhere elso. The taxes are collect- 
cd twicc a year and yiold 40 niillion dirhams per annum. 
Tho salaries aro paid ovcry quarter and amount to 5 
millions a quarter—half of the revonue. Tho State- 
officers, such as tho Qadhis, tax-colleotors, oivil seiwants, 
hoads of tho Police and post-mastors of a partioular 
district recoive tho self-same pay w'hich is fixcd according 
to the taxable resourcos of thc district. The gieat differ- 
enco betwcen tho income and the expcndituro points to 
just and mild adminstration of the taxes®.” 

In Ears, in 309/918, undor ‘Adad-ad-Dawlah, the most 
outstanding rulor of tho century, the revenue rose from 
1887,500 to 21,60,000; that is to say it increased by one- 
sixth of thc original amount. He oould thus afford to 
spend froeIy and socure aii annual revonue of three and a 
quarter million dinars, for, as Ibn al-Jauzi® says, “ he 
valued tho dinar and despised not even the smallest copper 


(l) Ibn Haiikal, 140 sqq. (2) Dozy, II, 67. (3) Misk, YI, 496. Misk 
was entrusted with tho cotinting of the booty. (4) For instance, Elias 
Nisibonus, p. 215, according to Thaliit b. Sinan, Ibn Sa‘id, 61 ff. (6) Ibn 
Hankal, 341. (6) Ibn Balkhi, J.B.A.S , 1912, p. 889. (7) Ibn al-Janzi, 

Berlin, fol. 120 b. Thero another autliority sets down his revenue at 320 
million dirhams; a lurther proof that a dinar was only worth 10 dirbams. 
He wanted to raise his revenue from 320 to 360 milUons; that is to say, 
a million per day. 
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On the whole Egypt also maintained an equally high 
level. In the 3rd/9th century the all too powerlull Ibn 
Tulun managed to extort about 5 million dinars 'from the 
country. In the troublous times about the middle of the 
4th/10th century it yielded 32,70,000 dinars a year and 
about the cnd of the century under the Wazir Ya‘qub ibn 
Killis it rose again to four milliou dinars'. Of a general 
hnancial collapse there can be no talk. Everywhere it 
depended upon the man at the helm of the State. In 
355/965 the Wazir represented to the Buwayyid llukn-ud- 
Dawlah that the district of Adherbaijan would yield 50 
million dirhams if he personally assumed the administra- 
tion. To a weaker administrator, he pointed out, it 
cannot yeild more than 2 millions at the outside because 
of the fiefs of the Dailams and Kurds and the diARculty 
of forcibly realising taxe8 from such as were powerful 
and headless of their obligation and because of waste and 
want of care. 

Only in IBabylonia the taxable resoursces of the country 
dcclined and this decline shows itself in the seoond half 
of the 3rd/9th century. About 240/850 Ibn Khurdadbih 
estimates the reveuue of Babylon at 78 inillioii dirhams. 
About 290/893 a large portion of Babylon, about half, 
is leased out for two and a half milliou dinars^. The 
Budget of the year 306/918, how'ever, only shows just a 
little over one and a half million dinars—less than a third’. 
The revenue, indeed, increases somewhat in the 4th/i0th 
century. In 358/968 Ibn Eadl leased out Babylon for 42 
million dirhams''. Later ‘Adad-ud-DawIah only offered 
30 million dirhams for it'’. Very voilent was the contrast 
from the early times, for then “ the land-tax of Babylon 
consitituted the largest sum in the world® ” but now 
‘Adad-ud-Dawlah adirmed that he would rather have 
title from Babylon and revenue from Arragan (the coast 
land in Ears)^. The main reason for the decline was 
the gradual conversion of the country into a swamp, due 
to maladministration. The peasants were compelled to 
emigrate. Most of the people of Mosul, for instance, 
were Arabs who, in the 4th/10th century, had come to 

(1) Abu Salih, ed. Evetts, foL 23a. 

(2) Wuz, 10. The statenient (Wuz. 188) that under this very 
Caliph, al-Mutadid, Babylon yielded the same revenue as it did undor 

Oinar I, does not fit in with the figures. 

(3) Von Kremer, Einnahmehudget, 312. 

(4) Ibn Houkal, 169/178. (5) Misk, VI, 440. 

(6) Aghani, IV, 79. (7) Muq, 421. 
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Mesopotamia to cultivate the alluvial lands'. Thus 
Babylonia was unable to contribute anything to the 
central trĕasury. 

The lopping off the Province of Fars from the 
Empire by the Saffarids caused the first financial em- 
barrassment to the Baghdad Government. This crisis, 
in the 70th year of the 3rd/9th century suggested, for the 
first time, the idea of compulsory loans. Al-Muwaffiq 
proposed to the Wazir “ loans from merchants and also 
an imposition of a sum of money upon theni, upon the 
Wazir (himself), upon the clerks and treasury officials to 
meet the expenses of the eguiment and despatch of an 
army to Fars.” But the Wazir was not very pleased with 
the proposal*. When, about the year 300/912, money 
from the Province of Ahwaz, which had been farmed out, 
came in in driblets, the Government at Baghdad made the 
Jewish Financier Joseph, son of Phinehas, advance money 
to make up the deficith In the year 319/931 the Govein- 
ors of Fars and Kirman conspired together to hold 
back the revenue in the future, with the result that the 
Wazir was compelled, for the first time, to sell crown-lands 
of the value of 50,000 dinars* and also to take a loan of 
half the amount of the taxes realizable in 320/932. Thus 
for the year 320 very little in the way of taxes was ieft. 
Moreover he had to borrow 200,000 dinars (2 million rnai ks) 
at the rate of 1 per dirham per dinar, that is to say seven 
per cent. per month*. In 323/934 the loan could not be 
repaid. The Wazir was, therefore, compelled to give 
the creditors in part orders upon the treasury offioial8 of 
Babylonia and in part to sell domain-lands''. In 324/935 
the Wazir again borrowed from rich merchants ; and State 
properties, suoh as houses near the wall of the oid town 
etc., etc., had to be sold to repay the loan’’. 

In the method of collecting taxes the bad pre-Islam 
practices now reour. The tax-farming in the East began 
with the Government loan, which was adopted for the 

[1] Ibn Haukal, 143. [2] Sabusti, Kit, al-Dhiyarat, Berlin, fol. 

119a. 

[2] Wuz, 178. 

[4] In such circumstances the neighhouring land-lords combined 
together and purchased the land for much below the real value: Ibn 
hamdun, J.B.A.S., 1908, 434. 

[6] Misk, V, 342, 346, 364; Ibn al-Athir, VIII. 166. 

[6] Misk, V, 606. 

[7] Al-Suli, Auraq, p. 103. 
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Srst time under the Caliph al-Mut‘adid (279-289/892-901)'. 
At that time “the world was desrted and the treasuries 
empty.” It took quite a long time to collect the taxe8 
and yet, in spite of all retrenchments, they required 7,000 
dinars per day to meet the necessary expenses. Two 
shrewd ohieers induced a capitalist to advance this sum 
as against the taxes of some of the districts of Babylonia. 
With this device the Wazir and the Caliph were deligbted 
for it was at once novel and ingenious*. With the 
exoeption of the manorial estates, the tax roll of 303/915 
shows Ahwaz and Wasit as farmed out^. 

(1) [See Von Tischendorf, Lehnweseii in den Moslim, Staaten, 
Leip 2 :ig, 1872 Tr.] (2) Wuz, 101 et sqq. (3) Von Kremer, Fars, was 
also farmed ont biit as the lessee neglected to pay, it was taken away 
from him and bronght back undor State control (Wuz. 340). 



IX The Court. 


Black ancl white were tbe coloiirs of the Caliphs in the 
4 th/10th century. When in the year 320/932 the Caliph 
Muqtadir took his last ride^ fuhy aware of its serioiis 
signihcance, he dressed himseK in the niost soleinn attire. 
He wore a silyery qafatan and a black turban, and bore 
the luantle of the Prophet on his shoulder and carried a 
staff in his hand". In front of him rode the Crown-prince, 
like the Caliph, dressed, in Qafatan and white turban. 
In the 4th/10th century the Abbasid rulers usually wore 
the high-pointed cap (Qalanmwalh) and the Persian cloak 
(Qaha )—not unlike those worn by his distinguished subjects 
—colour rayen-blackh 

Black too was the purse in which tho Calipli daily 
put in alins at the morning-prayerh Black likewise 
was the banner of the Caliphate (\ilam aUKliilafat) bearing 
in white the inscription ^Mohamed is the messenger of 
God’ (M. rasid allali)^ 

[1] (Misk, IV, 265 Tr.) [2] Arib. 177 ; Ibn al-Janzi, fol. 436. Staff 
and mantle were the distinguishing tokens of the Caliph ; Diwan of 
Bida, 313. The mantle was believed to be the mantle of the Prophet, 
Ibid, p. 543. Ikhshid, the yiceroy of Egypt, nsed a siVery qafatan 
like that of the Galiph and forbade its uso to others (Tallquist, 30). 
[3] Mas‘ndi, VIII, 169, 377. The Mainluk Sultans wanted closely to 
imitate the dress of the old Caliphs, which was as follows : [1] a black 
tnrban, the point of which fell between the shoulders ; [2] a coat, 

(Jubbah) of black silk with fairly wide-sleeves and without embroidery ; 
[3] a Beduin sword carried according to Beduin fashion on the left side 
and suspended by a belt passing over the right shoulder. This sword 
is said to have been the sword of ‘Omar I (Qatremere, Mameloucs, I, 
133). [4] It was 200 dirhams and was distributed among the poor 

women residing near the Palace (Wuz, 19). Abul Mahasin states that 
Ibn Tulun spent 1000 dinars daily in alms. Many of these Tulunide 
figures are purely imaginary. [5] Misk V 294. The Abbasid crown- 
prince, at the end of the 4/lOth century—so also the Amirs of the 
Empire—carried two banners, one black and another white. Abul 
Mahasin, II, 34 ; Aribj 177 ; Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 43b, 112b. 
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The Fatimid Caliphs at Cairo adopted the ‘Alid colour, 
which was white. Their banners were white or blood red 
and a poet likens them to anemones (Abu’l Mahasin, II, 
460 ; Sabusti, iheBook of Gloisters, Berlin, fol. 128 b.) 
The ooronation of the Caliph took place thus : he attaohed 
his banner to a pole and received the signet of oASce. It 
was marked by absolute Arab simplicity (Misk, V, 454). 
But in the casc of Amirs the coronation was a real one, 
according to the old heathen iashion : a diadem, set with 
precious stones, was pnt on their head and a neok-ehain 
and two gold arm-buckles also set with precious stones, 
were put upon their person'. In the 3rd/9th century 
the usual court livery was red. For a special state occasion 
the Caliph directed that every one should be supplied 
with a new and diHerent ooloured dress in addition to the 
red jaoket and the pointed cap*. At solemn audiences in 
the 4th/10th century the attendants stood before the 
Caliph, attired partly in black and partly in white*- Over 
the Abbasids, as over the Fatimids, hovered the state- 
umbrella ( Shamshat al-Khali/ah ; in Egypt, Mizallah ). 
Of this they saw or heard very little at Baghdad. In 
332/943 this state-umbrella was even carried in front of 
the Amir aa a signal mark of hcmour^ In the African 
Cairo it was reokoned as a symbol of majesty and matohed 
che dress of the Caliph’. And, indeed, the highest token 

[Ij The {Taj) crown was set witli precious stones, such as was 
Saif-nd-Dawlah’s [princo of Aleppo] at the reception of the Greek 
ambassador in 353/964 [Yahya b. Sa‘id, fol 84a]. The gold neck- 
chains wero even in ancient Bgypt a distinguishing token of a warrior 
[ZDMG, 41, 211]. They were conferred as a mark of honour, about 
300/912, on yictorious gonerals [Arib, 36]. The conqueror of the 
Karmathians got two gold arm-buckles- in addition to the neck-chain 
[Arib, 5]. Ikhshid, the ruler of Bgypt, seems to be the first prince who, 
as such, was inyosted with a neok-chain and two arm buckles. In 
324^35 the Galiph sont thein through his Wazir. The bazars and the 
streots of old Gairo were doporated with trappings and ourtains and 
carpets ; the doors of the chief mosque were coyered with gold-embroid- 
ered brocade. Thus with his insignia rodo Ikhshid to prayer, his 
Wazir by his side. Tallquist, 17 f. His predecessor Khumarwaihi 
hadreceiyed only the crown but no chains [Kindi, 240]. Neok-chains 
and arm-buckles continued even under the Batimids as marks of honour 
for generals, and this in spite of the oanonists of Islam, who severely 
forbade the use of gold omaments. [Khuda Bukhsh, politics in Islam, 
p. 220 andthe note. Tr.] [2] Sabusti, Berlin, fol. 68b. [3] Kit ah 
Uyun, lY, 236. 

[4] Kity ahUyun, IV, fol. 225b. [5] Ma^riai Khitat, II, 280 
according to Musabbihi [d. 420/1029] ; Abul Mahasin 285 ff, Wusten- 
feld, Qalqashandi, 173. To the barbarous practices of the Batimids 
belongs also the superstitious carrying of the coffin of their ancestors 
on campaigns [Ibn Taghribardy, 10], 
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of the supremacy of the Caliph of Baghdad was the an- 
nouncernent by drum, timbal and trumpet of the five daily 
prayers by the guards of his palace. Only at Court-mourn- 
ing did this announcing-music stop fora few days'. Desper- 
ately did the Caliph defend this supreme prerogative 
against the Amirs, but in vain. From 368/976 Adad-ud- 
Dawlah caused the drum to be beaten at the gate of his 
residence at three prayer-times; from 418/1027 Jalal-ud- 
Dawlah extended it to four prayer-times; and finally, 
in the year 396/1014, like the Caliphs, the Amir had the 
drum beaton at all the five prayer-times'. Like his 
costurae, unostentatious was the title of the Caliph : the 
simple “ Prinoe of the FaithfuP.” Bnt since the seoond 
“ Abbasid—according to what precedent we know not —the 
Caliph received a special pious name immediately after the 
homage was done to him^. In 322/933 the Caliph asked 
his friend As-Suli, the savant and famous chess-player, 
to draw up a list of titles with a view to enabling him to 
select one out of them. Suli—we have it froin him—sub- 
mitted to the Caliph thirty titles with a recommendation in 
favour of A1 Murtadha billah ('Pleasing unto God’/' He 
w'as indeed so very sure of the acceptance of his recommenda- 
tion that he actually composed a long poem with the rhyme 
‘ Murtadha.’ But the Caliph rejected the lecommenda- 
tion on the ground that an unfortunate pretender had 
once borne that title, and he selected the title of ‘ Al- 
Kadhi for himself. The poem was llung into water but 
Suli made use of it in his history and thus saved it for 
posterity. Later he composed a poem with the rhyme 
Eadhi but, unfortunately, it is lost. 

The Secretary of the Caliph Qadir /381-422/991-1031) 
for the fir8t time introduced the circumscription ‘ His 
most holy, prophetio presence ’ for the Caliph—a circum- 
cription which beoame the general fashion. Even the 
extraordinary practice of referring to the ruler as “Service” 
goes hack to this Secretary. Says Hilal : I have seen in 
the hand-writing of the Qadhi ibn Abi’s-sawrib : ‘ the 
servant of the high “ Service ” of suoh and such*. 

(1) Ibn al-Jatizi, fol. 114 a, 175h, 197 b ; Ibn al-Athir, IX, IX, 
215. (2) The adoption of the appellation of Imam-al-Haq by al- 
Mnstakh, in 334/945 (along with the title of * Prince of the Paithfnl.’) 
was bnt a ohaUenga to the claims of the Shi’ite and the Patmid Imams, 
Ibn-al-Janzi, fol. 73 b; Abnl Mahasin, II. 308. [3] The Samanid mlers’, 
while living boro a different namo from that which they bore after death’ 
Muk. 337. [4] Hilal (447/1065), 148 ff. 
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In {ull strength was the rage for titles among the 
Amirs, the highest dignitaries, and the oAScial circles. All 
were distinguished as friends, helpers, supporters of the 
“dynasty^” AI-Biruni (d, 447/1055) says : When the 
‘ Abbasids had decorated their assistants, friends, enemies 
indiscriminately with vain titles eompounded with the 
word ‘Dawlah’, their empire perished®. 

In the second half of the 4th/10th century they took 
to double titles. ,Adad-ud-Dawlah (supporter of the 
dynasty)" was also adorned with the title of ‘ Taju’l 
Millah ’ (Crown of Religion). And finally to three titles. 
Baha-ud-Dawlah (Beauty of Religion) was called , Diya 
al Millah ’ (Light of Religion) and ‘Ghyath al-Ummah ’ 
(Help of the comraunity). Eveiywhere these Dawlah- 
titles Aourished : among the Samanids, among the rules 
of the North and the East, as also among the Eatimids. 
In 382/992 the Turkish Bogra Khan assumed the title of 
Shihab-ud-Dawlah (EJame of the dynasty). Even entirely 
un-Islamic, nay quite bJasphemous, designations, came 
into fashion. The Buwayyids wore the first to confer 
on their Wazirs titles whioh really belonged to God : the 
only one (Auliad); the most excellent of the excellent 
(Kafi’l Kufat; the unique among the excellent (auhad 
al-Kufat). Other princes called them even ‘ Prince of the 
World ’ (Amir al-,Alam) and ‘ Lord of the Princes ’ (Sayyid 
al Umara). And it is precisely this which calls for Biruni’s 
censure : May God inllict ignorniny on them in this world 
and show them and to others their weakness^. 

Einally the Caliph Qadir (381-422/991-1030) is said to 
have conferred on Mahmud of Ghazni, for the first time, 
the most fateful of all titles—tho title of Sultan’. But 
when in 423/1031 the Amir of Baghdad sought the title 
of ‘As-Sultan al-Mu‘azzam Malik-al-Umam ’ (the Powerful 
ruler, King of the natioris), Mawardi, the plenipotentiary 
of the Caliph, refused it on the ground that the ‘ Sultan 
al-Mu‘azzam ’ was none other than the Caliph himself, 
The second portion was modified into ‘ Malik-ud-Dawlah ’ 


(l) Wali-ud-Dawlah, the oldest of these Dawlah titles, was oon- 
ferred npon the Wazir Abul Qasini [d. 291/903]. Even in Egypt 
we came across such a title in 286/899 [Biruni, 132 flf; Ibn Sa‘id fol. 
113 b. [2] (Sachau, 129. Eng. tr. Tr./. 

[3] d. 372/982. [4] Sachau. 131 Tr. [6] Ibn al-Athir, IX, 92: 
‘ Ali Dede, foT. 89 a, according to tho Tarikh al-Khulata of Suyuti. 
[Titles in the Eoman Empire, Gibbon, II, 169, Bury's ed . Tr.] 
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(King of the Dynasty)'. And when, 429/1037, the 
Buwayyid rnler arrogated to hirnself the very aneient 
heatheti title of ‘ Shahinshah aPAsiam, Malik al-muluk’ 
the people rebelled and pelted with stones the preaoher 
who announced it at prayerh 

Although the courb-theologians sought to prove that 
‘ King of the Kings of the Earth ’ was no divine title, yot 
the old traditional title of ‘ Chief Qadhi’, ‘ Judge of Judges ’ 
was strongly taken exception to by serious-minded people, 
and the woll-known Mawardi, author aud publicist, aot- 
ually threw up the post of a judge on that acoount’. 
But this title survives even to day. Hilal as-Sabi did not 
approve even of the title of AI-Ghalib (The Comjueror) 
which, in 391/1001, the Caliph conferred upon liis successor. 
He supported liis objeotion by a reference to tlie well 
known inscription on Alhambra tTliero is no comjueror 
(Ghalih) save Allahh 

The power of conferring titles was the exolusive pre- 
rogative of the Caliph. From him alone they derivRd 
their validity and for this prerogative lie was aniply paid. 
In fact towards the end of the Ibh/lOth century it consti- 
tuted his main source of income. After niuoh bargaining 
the Amir of Baghdad had to pay in 423/1031 for the title 
of ‘ Malik-ud-DawIah ’ 2000 dinars, 30,000 dirhams, 10 
sus of iloral siik, 100 pieces of valuable brocade and 100 
pieces of ordinary brocade, 200 mann (weight) of aloes, 
10 mann of camphor, 1,000 mitlujal (weight) of ambar, 
100 mithqal of musk and 500 Chinese dishes—besides 
other gift8 to individual courtiers*. 

In other directions, too, court etiquette bad inarkedly 
developed. In fact it assumed the form which it has 
retained up to tho present time. About 200/800 Ma‘mun 
was addressd as ‘ Thou ’ like any one else.® About 300/ 
900 Muqtadir too was mostly thus addressed,' although 
the practice of referring to the Caliph in the third 
person, such as ‘ Prince of the Faithfnl ’ etc., had already 
come into fashion. At the end of the century it was nob 

fl) Ibn al:Jauzi, fol. 184 b. (2) Gibbon, Bnry’s ed. Vol II., 
p. 282 Tr. (3) Ibn al-Jauzi, 193 a ; Subki, JI, 305. He belonged 
to tho table-companions of tho newly-titlo Amir. According to this 
history ho kopt himsoU aloof from him. But tho prince sent for him 
and yet his relation with him did not change. His Grmness redounded 
to his credit. (4) Suli finds fault with this laqab (sumame) oven for 
the Caliph as it is forbidden by Surah 49, V. II. Seo Wuz, 420 ; Atiraq 
Pnria Ara.h 4S.3e .3 

(6) Ibn al-Jauzi, 184b. (6) Ibn Taifur. ed. Keller. 

(7) Tor instance, Wuz, 229; Arib, 176. 
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considered good taste to address an eduoated man by 
such a iamiliar term as ‘ Thou At the begiiming of the 
4th/10th century a govenior is for the hrst timo addressed 
at the reception of the Caliph by a name (mn) which has 
a soraewhat odioial ring about it, but which to express 
greater iriendliness is changed into his Kunyah (father of 
so and so/. In the 6th/llth century even the Caliph 
himself is not supposed to address any of his friends in 
public except by name—the use of Kunyali (father of so 
and so) being reserved for private conversation*. Al- 
Mahiiun shook hands with the patriarch Dionysius as he 
was wont to do with all whom he wished to honour*. 
When the Field Marshal Munis took leave of the Caliph 
at the begininng of the 4th/10th contury he kissed the 
Caliph’s hand''. As a special mark of honour they kissed 
the feet of those higher in rankfriends of equal status 
kissed the shoulder’. Thus did the servant-girls offer 
welcomo to Telomachos, kissing his shoulder and the crown 
of his head®. Oa special ceremonial occasions the Amir 
Bejkem kissed the Caliph Radhi’s hand and feet’'. 

Tlie old Arab Muslims regarded kissing the ground in 
front of a raan as an invasiou of God’s priviloge. The 
Byzantine auibassadors stauding before the Caliph Muq- 
tadir in 305/917 would not do so, as the Muslims were 
exoused this part of the court etiquette at Byzantium. 
In a story dating from the 4th/10th century a timid olerk 
is represented as wishing to kiss the ground before the 
ohief of the police, who rebukes him thus : Don’t do that. 
’Tis a custom among tyrants*. 

In bhe 30th year of the sarae century the Amir of Egypt 
threw himself on the ground before the Caliph. When 
Ikhshid met the Caliph, the former had already dismounted 
and, like an attendant, had a sword, a belt and a quiver. 
Several times he kissed the ground, then he stepped 
forward and kissed the Caliph’s hand’. Muhammad 
Khaqan called out tp him : Mount the horse, Muhammad! 
then, again: Mount the horse, Abu Bakr! He is said to have 
done this under instruotions from the Caliph. But Ikh- 
shid remained standing before the Caliph, leaning on his 

(1) Ibn Said, ed. Tallguist, 40. (2) Ibn Abi Usaibah. I. 216. (8) 
Mioh. Syrus. (4) Hamadani, Paris, fol. 201 a. (6) Wuz 358. (6) 
Odyssey, XXI, 224. (7) as-Suli, 64, 423, the drivor of the swine and 
cattle-heard does the same to Odysseus XXI, 234. (8) Al-Ehatib, 
Tarikh Baghdad, ed. Salon, 56; Misk, Y, 124 brieHy statos; ' they kissed 
the ground’. (9) Al-Paragh. 1, 54. 
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sword. But when, eventnally, being induced to mount 
his horse he attended on the Caliph with a whip over his 
shoulder,—a thing he had never done betore, Ikhshid 
boasted of this and the Caliph was delighted. Thereupon 
the Caliph spoke to Ikhshid : For tWrty years I confer 
the province upon thee and with thee I associate Angur 
as thy Governor. On this Ikhshid kissed the ground 
several times, and both on his son’s behalf and his own for 
being addressed by his surname made a similar present to 
the Caliph as he had niade before'. 

On the coronation of the Amir ‘Adad-ud-Dawlah in 
330/079 ihe cnurt ceremonial was seen at its best. At 
the receptio7i hall sat the Caliph armed with the Caliph’s 
sword, befoto him lay the Qur’an of ‘Othman, on his 
shoulder rested the mantle and in his hand lay the stall 
of the Prophet. On either side stood the nobility. The 
Turks and the Dailamites lined up unarmed and then 
followed their Prince. When it was t.old to ‘Adad-ud- 
Dawlah that the eye of the Caliph was upon him he kissed 
the ground. Dismayed at this form of obeisance a General 
asked him in Persian : 0 King, IsheGod?‘Adad-ud-Dawlah 
thon stepped forward and twice kissed the ground, aud 
twice did the Caliph invite him to come nearer and yet 
nearer to him. Then he kissed tho feet of the Caliph. 
Tho Caliph thereupon laid his hand upon him and thrice 
told him : Be seated !—and yet he would not sit. Then 
said the Caliph : I have sworn that thou shalt sit down. 
Then he kissed the stool placed to the right of the Caliph 
and sat down. The Caliph thereupon solemnly made 
over to him the administration of all his lands. This was 
followed by his retirement into an adjoining room where 
he was in^ested with robes of honour ; thecrown wasplaced 
on his head and the banner handed over to him. Three 
days after the Caliph sent him presents, among them 
a mantle of Egyptian cotton, a gold dish and a crystal 
flask. The drink in the flask’ was so stale and scanty 
that it seemed as if someone had drunk out of it, although 
it was tied with a silken string. In Eatimid Egypt ven- 
eration for the Caliph went still further. When in 366/976 
the appointinent-letter of the new Qadhi was read out 
in tho mosque of Al-Azhar ‘tbe reader’, whenever the 
name of Mu‘izz or any one of his House was mentioned, 
inade a sign to the audience to prostrate themselyes on the 


(1) Tallquist, 40. (2) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 116a. (8) Ibn al-Jauzi, 
fol. il6a. 
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ground'. Likewise on the same occasion in the year 
368/1008, the Qadhi kissed the ground each time the name 
of Al-Hakim was mentioned^. Indeed the people in the 
ba^ar prostrated themselyes whenever this Caliph’s name 
was mentioned (Ibn al-Jamsi, fol, 160 b.). But when this 
veiy Caliph reverted to the old Islamic ideals he forbade 
kissing of the ground before him, and the use of ‘Maulana’ 
(our Lord) in reference to him But under his successor 
Zahir the older practices, such as they existed under his 
forebears, revived (Yahya ibn Sa‘id, fol. 132 b.). 

Most of tho people prostrated themselves even before 
Ibu Ammar, the administrator of the empire *• the select 
few however kissed his stirrup, and those that were inti- 
mate his hand and knee'. 

About tliis time a courtier of tlie ruler of Bukhara 
is held up as the highest model of courb-propriety. While 
talking to his raler, a scorpion crept into his shoe and 
stung him sevoral times but he remainod unmoved. Only 
when he had dono with him and was alone, did he pull off 
his shoe^ At the court of Ikhshid an elephant and a 
giralTe were exhibited. All, slaves, soldiers, servants 
were takon up with them, hut the eye-» of Kafur never left 
those of his niaster for fear he might reijuire him and find 
him perchance inattentive''. In 3.32/944 Mas‘udi loves 
to dweil upon such courb-etiquette. He speaks with 
praise of a Hudailite who, in c.nwersatiou with tlie Caliph 
Saffah, did not stir when a storm blew a tile into the iniddle 
of the hall®, and of a courtier of a Persian king who on a 
ride was so engrossed in listening to the story of the Prince 
that he and his horse fell into a sti^eam. Ever since that 
incident, says the historian, he enjoyed the kiug’s fullest 
conAdence.’^ « 

In oASeial correspondence, even among themselves, 
the Amirs speak of the Commander of the Faithful in 
terms of highest respect, referring to him as ‘Our Lord’ 
(Maulana); They even speak of themsel^es as his 
Ereedmen’ (Maula)*. Even in letters to a third person 

(l) Supplemont to Kindi, 598. (2) Prof. Marjjoliouth writes to me : 
The reference given by Mez to Al-Kindi is inaccnrato (pp. 136 ; 138). 
His‘der’can only mean the Qadhi. (3) Maqrizi, Ktiilatll, 36. (4) 
Ibn al-Ahtir, YIII, 196 ; in Muh. el-Udaba. (I, 117) this story is related 
of ‘Abdnl Malik and Hajjaj. (5) Tallqui8t, 47. (6) Mrdi. al-Udaba 
relates this very story of a Samanid conrtier. (7) Masudi, VI, 122ff. 
(8) They no longer speak of themselYos as 8laves (Abd), as did Tekin of 
Egypt even about the year 300/912. {Uyun al-Hadaiq, IV Berlin, 
fol. 126b). 
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they always begin wifch fche lormula : Our lord, the Prinoe 
of the Faithful is well,—God be praised or bhanked for 
it'. Indeed everytiung is represented as his cominand*. 
In tbe distant Eai, in the yicinity of the luodern Tehran, 
the Wazir presents to his prince on New Year’s day a 
huge gold medal bearing on one side the names of the 
Caliph, the Prince and the place of coinage, and on the 
other some verses’. In his personal intercourse with tho 
Amirs the Caliph had to experience the effecfcs of his 
dwindling power. The Turk Bejkem nevor drank afc hoine 
without seeing that his cuphearer drank first out of the 
vessel; similarly when the Amir dined witli Al-Radhi, 
the Caliph tasted all food and drink bofore the Amir, and 
could not be induced fco alter this practicc eveu at Bejkem’s 
eamest entreaty''. 

The Caliph’s dignity suffeired most undor Al-Mustakli 
(333-334/944-046), who fell entirely into the clutclies of 
an ambitious Persian woman. She ruled the Court and 
the &taff, and the palace was thrown opcn to all indiscrim- 
inately, even to those personally unknown to the Caliph. 
The Caliph received them all. For the love of this women 
he showered upon the Amir Tuzun unheard of hoiu-urs 
and prerogatives. Tuzuu was permitted to ride in the 
palace-grounds where not even a Caliph had ridden before. 
Even the state-uiubrella of the Caliph was bome before 
him*. 

UnforfcunafceIy for the Caliph the Bailamites were 
Shi‘ites and as such had no respect for him. Hitherto the 
palace revoIutionaries had merely deposed and killed 
Caliphs but now^, for the first tinie, he was subjected fco 
public indignibies. In 334/945 when he sat in Solemn 
session surroiinded by his people acoording to their respec- 
tive rank, Mu‘izz-ud-I)awlah came up to hiin, kissed 
the gruond beforo hiin aiid then the hand of the Caliph, 
loltwo of his Dailamite soldiers rushed in, loudly uttering 
something in Persian. The Caliph, presuming that they 
wished to kiss his hand, stretched it out to theiu. And 
instantly they seized him, brought hini down to theground, 
tied his neck with his turban and dragged him out into the 
hall. Muizz-ud-Dawlah sprang to his feet. Wild was 

[1] E. G. Itasa'il ot Sabi, Leiden, fol. 76 b. [2] Ibid, fol.^ 124 b ; 
we hav 0 pnt the matter up beiore the ‘ Prince of the Eaithiul ’ and he 
has thus issned his orders. etc. Ibid fol. 202 Muiz-ud-Dawla to the 
yamanites: tho ‘Princa of the EaithJul,’—may God strengthem himl— 
signihes his intention to us and urges us on to such and such things. 
[3] Ibn al-Athir, IX, 41. [4] as-Suli, Atiraq, Paris, 64. [5] Kit. al- 
Uyun, iv, 222 ff. 
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the conlussion and shrill the trumpet-sound'. The Caliph 
was taken to the Sultan’8 palace and then blinded*. But 
the clever and circumspect ‘Adad-ud Dawlah showed 
honour to the Caliph once again, a thing which had com- 
pletely gone out of iashion’. And yet even he, when he 
proceeded to Baghdad in 370/980, desired the Caliph to 
meet liim at the Bridge of An-Nahrawan. “This was 
the drst time that a Caliph went out to meet an Amirh” 

At the time of Ai-Mutadid (279-289/892-901) the court 
establishment consisted of:— 

1. The Princes of the GalipKs honse. 

2. The Palace-Qtaff. —About 1000 dinars was the 
daily cxpenditure. Of this sum 700 was meant for the 
whites, to whom all the aotual porters (Bawwab) belonged, 
and 300 for the blacks, mostly the Caliph’s 8laves’. As 
the latter recoived only a small wage they were provided 
with broad. 

3. Preedmm. —These wore mostly tho foriner white 
slaves of tho CaHph’8 father {Manialik). From among 
them were recruited 25 chamberlains (Tlnjiab), and thoir 
deputies (Khula/a al-Hujjab 600 in number®. At the 
last battle in whicli al-Mu(]tadir took part one of these 
throw himself upou his master to protect him and was 
killed’^. In 329/940 the title of chief Hajib (Hajib al- 
Hujjab) was for the hrst time conferred*. 

4. The Gitards. —In the Baghdad garrison the re- 
gimonts, under diSerent commandors, consisting partly 
01 their armed slave8, formed dehnite units,— e.fj., the 
regiuient of tho Greek Johannes Janis (Janiseyyah), 
the regiment of the eunuch Mudih (MuAihiyah). The 
other units consisted inostly of the royal 8laves, or were 
chosen from among the expcrt horsemen and archors of 
the royal army (‘Askar al-Khassah^. Out of these a 
regiment of body-quarda, Mulchtarin (the selected), was 
choBon. ’J’he body-guard of Khumarwaihi in Egypt was 

(1) Misk (Eng. tr.) Vol. V., pp. 89—90 Tr. 

(2) Yahya ibn Said. fol. 86 b = Misk, V, 124. 

(3) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 339. 

(4) Ibn al-Jauzi. 117 a. 

(5) According to an authority not always very reliable in its 
computations these blacka numbered 4,000 strong (Tarikh Baghdad, ed. 
Salmon, 51). 

(6) Cf. Misk, V, 541; T. BagMad, ed. Salmon, 49, 51, 

(7) Misk, V, 379. 

(8) Abu’l-Mahasin, II, 295. 
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also called “the selected'.” They did military service 
at audiences and acted as escorts of tho Caliph. 

6. Tho rest of tho court-staff wero tho privato 
secretaries, Quran-readers. Muazzins, astronouKirs, o/Iicers- 
in-charge of elocks, story-tellers, jcsters, conriers, stand- 
ard-bearers, druminers, truujpeters, water-carriers, work- 
men from goidsrniths to carpenters and saddlers ; the 
five marshals under an equerry, the fifth being in charge 
of caniels ; hunters, menagerie-keepers, valet 3 -dc-chambre, 
cooks, physicians-in-ordinary, crow of the court-boat, 
lamp-lighters, etc. 

6. Ladies : for their daily expenses 100 dinars 
were assigned^ Wo havo no corroct inhmnation as to 
thoir exacb number. Khawarozini asserts that in Muta- 
wakkil’s harem there wero 12,000 ladios ’’, biit tbe nmch 
oldor Mas‘udi fixo3 the number at 4,000, and one MS. 
reads only 400h About tho year 300/912 the liarems 
.were nnder the control uf two stcwardcssos, one tlie 
Caliph’s, the other his mother’8. Prisoners of State of high 
rank were committed to the cnstody of the fornier for niild 
incarcoration ; as was thc case with tlie Wazir Ibn al- 
Furat iji the year 300/912^ and with the Haniadanid 
Princc and tho Wazir ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa in the ycar 303/915". 

The Caliphs’ eonsorts were mostly Greek or Turkish 
Blave-girl8 ; thoir origin made no diHerence ; and this pro- 
duced kaleidoscopic uncertainty in the ollices conneoted 
with the court and the higlier administrative posts. 
Every one of these ladies sought to conler as brilliant a 
distinction as possible on lier relations and kinsincn. 
Already the father of Rashid had introduced at eoiu't his 
brother-in-law, lirst a slave and later a freedman ; subse- 
quently he appointed him Governor of Yaman^. The 
maternal uncle of Muqtadir, a Greek, bearing the slave- 
name Oharih (the rare one), exercised great inAuence at 
court and was addressed as ‘Amir’". The chief court- 
stewardess of the Caliph’s mother, a Hashimito, succeeded 
in securing the position of “Marshal of the nobility {Naqnih) 
of the ‘Abbasids and the “Alids” for her brother. But 
the entire nobility opposed this appointment with the result 


(ij Abu’-Mahasin, II, (‘5. 

(2) Wtiz, 11 ff. (3) Khwareami, 137. (4)Masndi, VII, 276. 

(5) Arih, 109, Waz. 105. (6) 'Uyun el-Hada'iq, Berlin, fol. 132a. 
(See Bowon, 'Ali ibn Isa, p, 159 Tr.) (7) Yagubi, II, 481. (8) Arib, 49. 
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that hfi had to surrender his offioe, the most distinguished 
one at court, in favour of the sou of tiie former ineumbent'. 

The experieneo of the Caliph’s mother, as the pivot of court- 
intrigues and wire-pulling, was so bitter that the choice of 
the next Caliph was determined by the faet that he had 
no mother livingat the time of his accession^. 

About the year 300/912, 11,000 eunuchs are said to 
have been at Court’; according to another account 7,000 
and 700 chamherlainsh Whereas an authentic old report 
fixe8 at 700 the total number of eunuchs and conrt- 
attendants^. 

As at the Old Persian court" the sovereigns of the late 
Poman Empire gathered together at meals and at carous- 
ing banquets companions whom they called ‘ Eriends of 
the Cmsar'.’ About 200/813 the Caliph Ma’mun, on his 
return to Baghdad, also had a list prepared of men whom 
he wished to entertain at his table (NudatnaY. Ac- 
cording to the wish of the Caliph the list included literati, 
savants, courtiers, military men. Eorm this list of the 
Nudaina of the Caliphs Mu‘iz!7;-ud-Dawlah only selected 
the physician Sinan ibn Thabit. The table-talks of the 
Caliph Mu‘tamid (252-279/809-892) have been collected 
and proseiwed'. The Tablo-Companions drew a salary'". 

As-Suli describes the hrst gathering of the Table- 
companions of Ar-Eadhi 322-326/933-940). They sat 
in strict order. To the right sat first the old Prince 
Ishaq ibn al-Mutamid ; then As-Suli, the savant aud chess- 
player ; then a philologer, private-tutor of a Prince, and 
Ibn Hamdun, scion of an old court nobility. To the left 
sat three literary courtiers of the family of Munajjim and 
two Beridis of high oliicial descent. 'The proceedings be- 
gan with the recitation of laudatory poems. This was fol- 
lowed by a complaint from Ar-Eadhi regarding the heavi- 
ness of the burden his new dignity had imposed upon him 

(1) Arib.il. {‘i) Arih,\Ql-, Kit.al-Uyxin, IV, 131 b. She had 
died immediately after the birth of Al-Qadir. Kit. al-Utjun, IV, 66 b. 

(S) Abn l-Mahasin, II, 482; Tarikh Baghdad^ 49. According tc 
tho Qadhi et-Tannkhi (d. 447/1055). 

(4) Tarikh Baghdad, 51 (5) Sabusti, Book of Coisters, fol. 68b. 
(6) [Says Gibbon (Bury’s Ed. Yol. II, p. 283; also see note 57 Tr.); 
Antonious, a Koman subject of Syria, who had fled from the oppress- 
ion and was admitted into the council of Sapor, and even to the Koyal 
table, where, according to the custom of the Persians, the most important 
business was frequently discussed. Tr.] [7] Pihrist, 61. [8] Sabusti. 

Berlin, fol. 21a. (9) Masudi, VIII, 102. Ma’mun once enjoyed himsell 
with his companions by suggesting that each should cook a special dish 
(Sabusti, Berlin, 80 a), [10] Pihrist^ 61. 
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in those troubled tiines. But the complaint was forthw’ith 
8ofteneJ by the coinforting asserbion that he had not 8elf- 
ishly sought the throne, and the optimistic belief that 
God would help him in tho fulfilment of his duty. This 
lod on to talk about tho constant fear he was in of his 
predeoossor. He did not bohave, said tho Caliph, like 
an unole towards his nephew. Suli consoled him by re- 
lerenee to the example of the Prophet, who too had to 
suller much at the hands of his uncle, Abu Lahab, regard- 
ing whom the Almighty actually revealed a mrah in the 
Quran. “On that night we sat for tliree hours drinking 
wine. Radhi having given up wine, did iiot, however, 
join us'.” The table-companions sitting on the opening 
night, to the right and the left, formed two shifts for alter- 
nate evening3® 

Suli particularly praises Ar-Radhi for constantly in- 
viting later 8everal companions at a time to his drinking- 
partios, whereas the earlier Caliphs haddriuks provided 
only for two at a time, one for himself and one for a 
companion’. Large drinking-bowls full of wine and cups 
with water were placed before the guests to enable thera 
to take as much as they pleased ; whereas in earlier times 
cup-bearers handed round the cup. Even Suli tolls us 
of drinking-competitions at which the winner showed his 
empty bumper to tho Caliph. This practice however 
bocame in tho ond too nauseating for him and he likened 
them to the urine-Aasks shown to tho physician*. 

Particular rulers are said to liave had special signs 
of their own for indicating the dissolution of these convivial 
gatherings. Yazdajerd said : “The night is advancing.” 
Shapur : “ ’Tis enough, 0 men.” ‘Omar : “ ’Tis time to 
pray.” ‘Abdul Malik: “ If you please. ” Rashid: 
“Snbhan Allah ” ; aiid Wathiq passed his hand over his 
temples’. 

The oourt-establishrnent consumed large sums. For 
the kitchen and bakery 10,000 dinars (100,000 marks) 
were alloted per month. Merely for musk a monthly 
sum of 300 dinars was paid into the kitchen, though the 
Caliph did not care much for it in his food, and at the most 
had but a little in his biscuits®. In addition to these sums, 
the following payments are shown per month : 120 dinars 


(1) As-Suli, Aurag, Paris, 4836, II ff. (2) /bid,. 143 ff. (3j For 
instance Al-Wathiq (227-233/841-8471 had a day in the week for eaoh 
oompanion. (4) As-Suli. Aurag, Paris, 4836,71. (5) Muh. al-Udaba, 
1,121. (6) Wuj!, 351. 
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for water-carriers, 200 dinars for candles and oil, 30 dinars 
for medicine, 3,000 dinars for incense, baths, liveries, arms, 
saddles and carpets^ 

In the Harem of Khumarwaihi food was said to be 
so plentihil that the cooks sold it in the streets. “ He 
who had a guest, went to the gate of the Harem, and found 
expensive food for sale at a srnall price—food such as 
could not be found elsewhere®.” 

When the Caliph Qahir wanted seriously to econoraise 
he sanctioned only one dinar for fruit for his table,—form- 
erly the amount spent was 30 dinars a day. As for 
courses at meals they were limited to twelve, and instead 
of 30 sweet-dishes the Caliph ordered only so much as 
was enough for himh The evil day had already come. 
In 325/937 the number of chamberlains was reduced from 
500 to 60*. In 334/945 Muizz-ud-Dawlah took the control 
of the hnances completely away from the Caliph and only 
allowed him 2,000 dirhams for his daily expenses^; less 
than half the amount he spent before®. Two years latter, 
instead of the pension, he assigned to him lands chieAy 
at Basrah, which, along with his private means, made 
up a total of about 200,000 dinars a year. In course of 
time, however, the Caliph’s income dwindled to 50,000, 
about half a million marks per year’. Moreover since 
334/945, at the death or deposition of a Caliph, the practice 
of plundering the palace until nothing was left came into 
vogue\ In 381/991, on the deposition of Tai, the populace 
for the first time plundered the palace in the fullest sense 
of the term and took away marble, lead, tcak-wood and 
lattices^ On the death of a Pope the Eoman people 
proceeded likewise. We notice at this time, a remarkable 
similarity between the Pope and the Caliph inasmuch as 
the Caliqh now assumes more and more the role of a Pope, 
—namely, the premiership of the entire Muslim church. 
The disappearance of the last traces of the Babylonian 
Church-state uncommonly foitified his spiritual character. 

When in 423/1032 the Sultan with three courtiers 
rowed in a boat in the garden of the Caliph’s palace and 

(1) Wuz., 16-18. [2] Maqrizi, Khitat. 1,316. [3] Arib, 183. [4] Misk 
V, 541. [5] Misk, V, 125:Ibn al-Jauzi, 78 b. [6] Both in 280/893 
and 330/941 the court-expenses were reckoned at 5,000 dirhams per 
day. [7] Ibn al-Jauzi, 78 b. [8] Yahya 86 a; Misk V, 124. Already at 
the death of Eadhi the Sultan took away the oarpets and ntensils that 
pleased him [Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 276. At the deposition of the 
Wazirs in 299/911 and 318/930 their houses were plundered (Wuz, 29 ; 
Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 40 a]. [9] Ibn al Jauzi, fol. 130 b; Ibn al-Athir, IX, 66, 
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aniused himsel! under a tree with music and wine, tho 
Caliph on hearing of it sent two Qadhis and two chamber- 
lains to urge upon him the impropriety of such conduct 
at that place, whereupon the Sultan apologised^ 

Even in these later times the role of the Caliph is very 
simple and unecclesiastical as compared with that of the 
J3yj?:antine Emperor, who is greeted in the circus as a 
second David, and a second St. Paul, and revered as High 
Priest, and whose day, as is shown by the Book De- 
Ceremoniis, was spent between churches, altars, and pic- 
tures of saints. 

(l) 11)71 al-Janzi, lol. 185 a/b. (In tbis story the Caliph takes iipon 
hiinsell the task of reproYing the Sultan for debauchery in the Caliph’s 
{^arden. This iinplies that his gardcn was sacred, and that the 
Cali])h had tho right to reproyo tho Sultan for immorality. Prof. 
Margoliouth. Tr.). 



X. Tiie Nobility. 


The Atabs said : ‘ Ashra^ un-nasab’, i,e., nobility lies 
in blood. Abovo evei'ything elso the aristocrat sliouid be 
brave and gonerous'*. Too calculating a nature was 
deemed unaristocratic; the aristoorat should bo prudent, 
but niust feign improvidenceh Unlike tliat of a clerk 
which is small'', his head sliould bo big’. He should 
liave a thick growth of hair on tho forehead, a higli noso, 
a broad-cornered niouth''. He should have a broad broast 
and shoulders, a long forearm and long hngers^, but not a 
round faoe. Unaristooratic was ailectation in dross or in 
gait. They said : A Sayyid may make up his turban as 
he pleases'^. Under the ‘Abbasids mankind was divided 
by a courtier into four classes :— 

(1) The ruler, whoin merit has placed in the foromost 
rank; 

(2) The Wazir, distinguished by wisdom and discri- 
mination ; 

(3) The high-placed ones, whom wealth has raised 
aIoft ; 

(2) In this connection, aee Goldzihor’s Muruwwa und Din in his 
Muh. Sktdien, Tr. (3) Ibn Qutaiba, Uyun el-Akhbar, 271, ed. Brock- 
elmann. (4) Ibid., 270. (5) Qalqa3handi, Subh-el-‘A8ha, 43. (6) 
The latt.'r also is the chief characteristic of a noble horse. (7) The chief 
of the Jews was so aristocratic that when he was standing erect, his 
fingers touched the knee. Those of tho Mehdi of tho Atrican Senusiyyah 
even touched the earth in such a posture. (Hartmann, AFR. 1, 266.) 
(8) Kit. anba nwjha el-abna of Zafar al-Makki (565/1170) Ms. Berlin, 
fol. 16b, f. 
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(4) The middle clasB (ausat) who wero attached to the 
other three classes by their culture. 

The rest of maukind were described as mere scum, a 
marshy brook and lower animals who know of uothing 
save food and sleep'. 

Thus tho aristocrat made money aud aohioved political 
successes—two very common things then. Tlie disre- 
gard of blood, particularly on the mother’s sido, wont so 
far that all the Caliphs, since the 3rd/Pth and 4th/10th 
oenturies, were sons of Turkish or Greek slave-girls; 
nay at the beginning of the 3rd/9th century even the son 
of a black slave-girl nearly sncceeded to the Caliphate“. 
And yet Islam established an aristocracy of blood which 
survives even today. At the head of this aristocracy 
stood the kinsmen of the Prophet ’ or ‘ Banu Hashim 
‘ members of tho House of the Prophet ’ or ‘ People of the 
House. ’ As kinsmen of the Prophet they drew a salary 
from tho Government, and with their entire suite were 
exempt froni the Poor-tax (Sadaqah)'. Nay, they had 
their own Court''. The Naqib (Marshal), appoiuted by 
the Caliph, was their judge. Not only at Baghdad, but 
in very large town, such an one was appointed. At 
Wasit, Kufah, Basrah and Ahwas he was called ‘ marshal 
of the ‘Alids’''. About 361/961 Ibn Tabataba was tho 
marshal of the Egyptian ‘ Alids®. Even under the Eati- 
mids the marshal of the ‘ Alids was a notable dignitary 
of the CourtThe letter of appointment of the Bagh- 
dadian marshal of tho Talibids (364/965) has come down 
to us. It is apparent from it that even complaints of 
ordinary Muslims against a Talibid were heard by this 
officer*. 

Until the 4th/10th century the two opposing branehes 
of the Prophet’s family—the Abbasids who succeeded to 
power and the Talibids who suffered—were under one 
and the same Naqib (Marshal)’. But at the end of the 
century each had his own chief, and that indeed bocause 
the ‘Abbasids had declined, while the other had risen 
in power and would no longer endure tutelage. The 

(1) Ibn al-Faqih, Bibl. Geog. V, 1, (2) Ibrahiin, son of Al-Mahdi, 
by a black slave girl, was absolutely black, corpnlent and ooarse. He, 
on that account, was called the ‘dragon’ (Guruli matali el-budur 1. 13;. 
[3] Jahiz, Opus, 7. [4] Mawardi, ed. Enger, 165. [5] Ibn al-Jauzi, 

116 a. [6] Ibn Sa'id, ed. Tallquist, 49. [7] Musabbihi, apud Becker, 

Beitrage, 1. 33. [8] Basail of Sabi, Ba‘abda, 153. [9] Arib, 47. 
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conditions thus calkd into being were a iore-shadowing 
of the present state of things. 

Both the ‘Alids and tho ‘Abbasids were addressed as 
Sharif^ It appears froin Arih" that the ‘Alids had no 
special distinguishing signs of their own. The green 
turban appears as their mark quite late in order of time,— 
not indeed till the 8th/14th century’ 

To the descendants of theProphet residingat Baghdad, 
but nowhere else, one dinar a month was doled out under 
Mu‘tamid (256-'279/870-892)*, but under his successor 
it was cut down to itli of a dinar per month. 4,000 such 
pensioners are said to have been at Baglidad at that time, 
and this iita in with the item in the Budget, viz., 1,000 
dinars per month under this head’. In 209/824 they assert 
the number of the ‘Abbasids to be 33,000*. Jahiz writing 
about the same time, fixes the ‘Alid strength at 2,300^ 

The chiefs of the Hashimids (Mashaikb) drew special 
pay, which is shown in the Budget along witli the pay of 
the preachers at Baghdad : 600 dinars in all*. Bven the 
‘Abbasid princes {Aulad al-KJmlaJa) received a special, 
but not a very handsome, pension. Al-Mu‘tadid (279- 
289/892-902) allowed to the ohildren of his grandfather— 
princes and princesses—a special increment of 1,000 
dinars between them ; to his own brothers and sisters 
600 dinars a month between them ; whereas to the rest of 
the relatives only 500 dinars per month between them''. 
Basrah, the only non-Shite court of importance next to 
Baghdad, was the centre of this discontented band. 
In the eighties of this century three persons, one of them 
being a descendant of the Caliph Mahdi, another of 
Ma‘mun and anotherof Wathiq, found themselves there^*. 

The Wathiqi had been a preacher at Nisibis, but being 
involved in an intrigue, was dismissed from his posk 
On dismissal he came to Baghdad. Thence he proceeded 
to Khorasan where he tried in vain for an appointment as 
post-master or secular judge. Disappointed, he went over 
to the Turks, gave himself out as the orown-prince of 
Baghdad, succeeded in bringing about the expulsion of the 
Samanids and the establishment of his own rule at 


(1) Por tho ‘Alids, At-Tanukhi ; Al-Paraj, II, 43 ; Yaqut, Irshad 
1, 256, for the Hashimids. (2) p. 49. (3) The green colour as the 
‘Alid colour was fixed for the lirst time hy the Egyptian Sultan Sha’- 
ban-Ibn Hussain (d. 778/1376). (4) That is to say about 10 marks. 

(5) Wuz, 20. (6) Tabari, III, 969; Kit. al-Uywt 361.(7) Fusul, 
London, fol. 207a. (8) Wuz,20. (9) Wuz, 20. (10) Yatimah, IV, 37, 112. 
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Bukliara. Tho Caliph in consequence sent a public letter 
on his account to the north'. After tlie failure of his plan 
there he secretly resided again at Baghdad, but tn escape 
the designs of the Caliph he once inore went over to the 
Turks. Ho roamod all over the East and was eventually 
stranded at the court of Mahmud of Ghaani^, who inoar- 
corated him in a castle, where he died. The Mahuuni, 
on the other hand, a poet, wanted to oonquer Baghdad with 
the help of the Samanid troops and set himsolf up as Caliph. 
Hc died soon, however, beforo he was forty‘. With the 
holp of the ever-effeetivo bolief in the Madhi, a son of 
Al-Mustakfi (deposed 334/945) tried in his fiftieth year to 
secure the empire for himseh. His emissaries preached to 
those who “ supported justioo and resisted injustice ” 
to fight the enemies of tho Eaith and to restore it to its 
original purity. In those troublous days they found a 
large following evcn in tlio highest ciroles of Baghdad. 
They assured tho Runnitcs that the expected Mahdi was 
an ‘Abbasid, and thc Shi‘ito8 that he was an ‘Alid, Even 
the general Sebuktagin wont over to his side but when he, 
a Shi‘ite, heard that it was an affair of the ‘Abbasids 
he forsook the causo and suppressed tho movement. The 
mattor ended by tho Caliph cutting off tlie nose of the 
protender and his brotherh 

Apart from their pension tho Hashimids were given 
posts out of which moncy was made with an easy con- 
science. The ofBoe of the leader of prayers in towns was 
mostly held by them’. The Imam of tho first mosque of 
Baghdad, who died in 350/961, was a Hasliamid, and so 
also at this time was the Imam of the Amr mosque 
at old Cairo®. And Hashirnids also wore the two chief 
judges appointed in 363/974 and 394/1004’^. 

At the end of the century an ‘Abbasid prince acted 
as a preacher at Nisibis*. The very luorative position 
of the leadership of the annual pilgrim-caravan was always 
held by a Hashimid. Eor the first time since the rise of 
Islam a Talibid was given that post of honour in 204/849 

[1] The publio letter, says Prof. Margoliouth, v/as a refutation of 
the man’s claim, as appears from Hilal, 421. Tr. 

[2] \Vuz, 421 ff ; Yathnah, IV, 112 ff ; Ibn al-Athir, IX, 117 f. 

[3] Yatimah, IV, 94 ; Ibn al-Athir, IX, 71. 

[4] Misk, VI, 315 ff. 

[5] Ihn al-Jauzi, fol. 90 b. 

[6j Supplement to Kincli, ecl. Guest, 575. 

[7] Ibn al-Jauzi, 105 b, 141 b. 

[8] Wuz, 421. 
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and that becanso Mamuu wanted to use the Alids against 
his brother. For three years ho held that post, when it 
once more reverted to the Ilashimids, who retained it 
till 336/917'. It then passed into the hands of the ‘Alids. 
who appointed ‘Alids as their representatives and deputies”. 
In all pious gifts the kinsmen of the Prophet came in 
Ĕrst for their share. At the time of Ahmad ibn Tulun, 
the Pjgyptian Ibn ad-Dajah gave 2,000 dinars to a Tali- 
bid; other magnates displayed similar munihcence’. 
The Wazir ‘Ali Ibn ‘Isa, early in the 4th/10th century, 
made an annual graut of 40,003 dinars for the beneht of tho 
‘Alids, ‘Abbasids, descendants of the Ansar and Muha- 
jerun, and tlie two holy towns^ In one single day the 
mother of the Caliph Al-M‘uti gave to the ‘Abbasids and 
tlie ‘Alids over 30,000 dinars®. In one of his letters 
Abu’l A’ala apologises for having sent so little to an ‘Alid®. 
Proverbial was the ‘Alid who “takes but does not giv6^”. 

How small a pittance was the monthly dole of i dinar 
may be inferred from the fact that both the ‘Alids and the 
‘Abbasids lived in grovelling poverty ! 

We even como accross a Hashimid as a potty spy. In 
the great famine of 334/945 Hashimids wcre sentenced 
to doath for eating their children'\ At the residence of 
the Wazir As-Sahib in North Persia an ‘Alid presented 
himself as an itinerant story teller'’. The poet Ibn al- 
Hajj (d. 391/1001) speaks of an ill-famed Hashimid female 
singer'". While the Egyptian viceroy Kafur was out riding 
a member of his staff violently pushed back a beggar- 
woman. For this the Governor wanted to cut the delin- 
quent’s hands off but the woman interceded on his behalf. 
This kindly olTice greatly amazed Kafur who asked for 
her name, taking her to be a woman of noble descent. 
She professed to be an ‘Alid. Kafur was disconcerted 
and obseived : “The Devil maketh us forget theso people”. 
After that he sanctioned a great deal of alms for Alid 
women". The “uncles of the Prophet” belonged to the 
quarrelsome strata of the metropolitan populaoe'^ 

(l) Mas’‘udi, IX, 69. (2) Ibn al-.Tauzi Berlin, fol. 129b ; Ibn al-Athir, 
IX, 54. The leadership of the Egyptian pilgrimage continued in the 
hands of the Hashimids. Supplemont to Kindi, 476. (3) Yaqut, Irshad, 
II, 159. (4) Wuz, 322. (5) Ibn al-Jauzi, 74 a. (6) Basa'il, ed. Margo 
liouth 35. (7) Kit. al-farn(jh. (8) Yahya ibn Sa‘id, fol. 87 a. (9) Muh 
al-udaha, II, 295. (10, Tallquist, 48. (11) Wuz, 331. (12) The immo- 
diately preceding anecdoto doals with a brawl between mombers of tho 
two Imperial lamilies. 
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When in 306/918 there was a delay in thc payment of 
their salary, a Hasliimid crowd fell upon the Wazir, while 
he was coming out of his olBce, abused him, tore off his 
cloth and dragged him from his horse. The Caliph order- 
cd some of these ollenders to be whipped, transporting the 
entiro lot in chains to Basrah. There, in that condition, 
they were led through the town on donkeys. After this 
was done they were lodged in a house close to the prison. 
The Governor treated them well, and in secret evon gave 
money to them. Moreover after 10 days aiTivod the order 
for their release'. 

With the growing strength of tho Shihtes in Baghdad 
tho Abbasids, specially those residing at Basrah-Gate 
bocame more and more restive®. The onergetic Wazir 
Al-Muhallabi {circa 350/961) was constrained to keep a 
number of the Abbasid loaders in custody in the small 
towns of Babylon, whence they were only released after 
the Wazir’s death’. To end the eternal dispute between 
the Shihtes and tho Sunnites at Baghdad, in which the 
fiory spirits on either side incited their adherents to take 
up arms, the general sent there to restore and maintain 
order had ‘Alid and ‘Abbasid tied together in pairs and 
drowned in the Tigris''. 

The time, longlooked for by the ‘Alids, had at last 
come. Everywhere their power waxed, while that of the 
‘Abbasids waned. In Khorasan for instance Mukaddasi 
find many rich ‘Alids, but not a single resident ‘Abbasid 
there®. The 4th/10th century reveals conditions which 
obtain there today. The House of Muhammad is exclu- 
sively represented there by the ‘Alids. All promoted 
and subserved their cause—the Karmathians and the 
Eatimids. In the Persian mountains they founded an 
‘Alid Empire. After the middle of the century they con- 
(juered Mekka and, instead of Medina, made Mefca the 
capital of the Holy Lands, and cunningly managed to 
turn the fierce rivalry of Baghdad and Cairo to the advant- 
age of the newly-established centre of the Shi‘ite power. 

Shi‘ites were the new rulers in the East and the West, 

the Hamadanids and the Buwayyids. The increasing 
veneration of the Prophet even encircled his descendants 
with heightened splendour. When Kafui once was riding, 
the whip fell out of his hand; a Sharif picked it up and 
handed it over to him. Verily, said Kafur, willingly 

[1] Arih, 75. (2) Ibn al-Athir, IX, 110. [3] Wuz., 331. [4] 
WuK, 464 ; Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 147. [5) Muq, 323. 
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woald I dle now ! What other ambition oan I have after 
a son of the Prophet hands my whip to me. Bhortly 
after this inoident he died'. At the beginning of the 4th/ 
lOth century not only in tlie Shi‘ite Tiberia^ could nothing 
be done without the help of the ‘Alid chief there', but 
even the very impartial Ikhshid, ruler of Egypt, liad con- 
stantly about him two of these gentlemen : the Hasanid 
‘Abdullah b. Tabataba and the Hussainid Al-Hasan ibn 
Tahir, “ who never left his side but who were mutually 
hostile to each other. ^ ” The latter negotiated and effected 
a peace with Saif-ud-Dawlah for him‘ and in 327/939, 
by his diplomacy, averted a Babylonian invasion®. The 
same year another ‘Alid, by his iniiueuce with the Kar- 
mathians, secured a free and safe passage for the pilgrims 
whicb had been closed for 10 years". In the Shi‘ite houses 
of the Buwayyids and the Hamadanids they were the 
approved mediators in family disputes. Considering how 
lucrativo this attitude of intermediaries was, it was in- 
convenient for them when they were ultimately compelled 
by the Baghdad Government to follow suit’^ as against the 
Eatimids, and repudiate these as no true Scions of ‘Alid 
stock. 

In the year 403/1012 an order of the Baghd8.dian Amir 
went forth to the oARcers which warmly recommended 
the claims of the ‘Alids to them—a thing which had never 
happened betore". But simultaneously with this order 
the black-othcial dress of the ‘Abbasids was prescribed 
for the marshal of their nobility (Naqib), which no ‘Alid 
had worn before. With this measure the earlier, stronger 
‘Abbasid cousin declared himself defeated'\ 

The descendants of the first three Caliphs now play no 
distinguished part. When a body of Quran-readers com- 
plained against Al-Omari, the Qadhiof Egypt, to the Caliph 

(l) Tallquist, 47. (2) Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 1, 56 sqq- 
(3) Tallquist, 18. (4) Tall^uist, 42. (5) Tallquist, 25. (6) Ibn al- 
Jauzi, fol. 60a. (7) ‘Follow suit’ means here taking the dehnite line 

which the Govemment had adopted. Prof. Margoliouth. Tr. 

(8) Diwan of Eida, 210 [“ This is based on an error. The heading 
of the poem in the Diwan of Radi (as his name should be spelt) merely 
states that Radi Was made overseer of the Alawids throughout the 
empire : previously there had been local Nuqaba. Moreover it is not 
true that this was the first occasion on which an ‘Alawid wore “ the 
black robe ” : according to Radi’s Diwan( p. 541) he appeared in such a 
Tobe at the Caliph’s court in 382. Wearing black meant acknowledging 
the Caliph’s authority, and in the order of 382 Radi states emphatically 
tbat only the ‘ Abbasids have the right of succession to the Prophet. ” 
I am indebted to Prof. Margoliouth for this note. Tr.]. (9) Ibn al- 

Jauzi, fol. 158b: Ibn al Athir, IX, 170. 
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Harun, the latter enquired whether there was still a 
descendant of ‘Omar I employed in the Dman. But 
when thcy found none, he sent the oomplainants awayh 
His sucoessor Bakri, appointed by Amin, oame so poor 
to Egypt and liad such bad luck with his land that he 
could not pay the land-tax. The oAicer who dealt with 
his case cried out: Is the son ol the companion of our 
Prophet and his successors to be so harassed on this 
account ? His debt is my debt,—I shall pay it year by 
year^. In modern Egypt, on tho other hand, along with 
the descendants of the Prophet those of Abu Bakr and 
‘Ornar constitute tlio Muslim aristocracy. 

Ever since the bcginning of the XlXth century thc 
Bakris or the Siddiqis especially havc been in possession 
of lucrative clerical ollices there’. 

An ‘Othmani, a descendant of the Caliph ‘Othman, 
weut about begging in all tho streets of Nisibis about tho 
year 400/1009 to the great discredit of his pious ancestor. 
Bven hc, such as he was, was called Sharifh Sucli is 
tho main outline of tho ecclcsiastical aristooracy’ of Islam. 

The pre-lslamito nobility had maintained themsclves 
most tenaciously in tho stronghold of fcudalism, to wit, 
in the forests, mountains and castlos of Ears. There the 
old families were honoured. There they inherited Gov- 
emment oHices from siro to son from the earliest to the 
present time''. Chivalrous conduot was held in high 
esteem among them. Purity from foul talk, abstinenoe 
from intercourse with loose women, 8triving aftcr the 
highest attainable elegance at home, in dress, and at iable^ 
was thoir domiuant note. Of the Omayyad nobility only 
the Mahalibah, doscendants of Muhallab ibn Abi Saira, 
knew how to maintain their position and prestige. Basrah 
was their seat where they livcd in lordly mansions''. In 
the greac slave insurrection of the 3rd/9th century one 
of those played a conspicuous role in 'the hope that the 

(1) Kindi 415. In 388/998 died tho sa,vant Al-Khattabi, a de- 
scondant oi' Zaid ibn Al-Khattab brother of ‘Oinar I (Yaqnt, Irshad, 
II, 81). 

(2) Kindi, 416. 

(3) Hai’tinann, MSOS, 1909, 81. 

(4) Yatimah, IV, 293 f. 

(5) To theso also belonged the doscendants of the first ‘Helptrs’ of 
the Prophot. They too had a marshal (Naqib) at Baghdad and were 
provided with gifts from tho pious. Ibn al-Janzi, 112a : Kit, al-^agh, 
II, 2. 

(6) Ibn Hankal, 207. 

(7) Thalibi, Kit al-Mirwah, 129b. 

(8) Kit, al- Uyun. IV, 6 b. 
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‘Abbasid riile luight end' ; auother, about the niiddlo of 
the 4th/10th contury, hecaino tho Wazir of ‘Adad-ud- 
Dawlah. 

Even the Qadhi family of tho Banu Abi’l-sha\varib. (?) 
pretended to be related to the Ornayyads, and tlicrefore 
to the rulers of Cordova and those of Multan®. 

The free ‘Abbasid armed nobility (the ahna-ud-Dawlah), 
who had come with the ‘Abbasids from Khorasau, were 
still in power in the ord/9th ceutury and wero distinguished 
by their splendid horses and oquipment. In tho 4th/10th 
century they were supplanted by slaves or emanoipated 
knights, by Turks a.nd Persians. 

Even the last descendants of the Tahirids—who in 
the 3rd/9th oentury rankcd next to the reigning dynasty— 
maintainod at the close of the 4th/10th centnry a miscrable 
existence at the Court of Bokhara. 

But they did not laok imagination’. In the entire 
north, right up to the country of the Turks, they were 
called by the Eoman-Byzantine appellation cf ‘Patri- 
cians’ (Batariqa)''. 

Of the great tamilies of his time Ibn Eosteh (end of 
the 3rd/9th century) has somo interesting tales to tell. 
The family of Ibn Ashath is said to have desconded from 
a Persian shoe-makcr. They owed their wealth to a 
childless Jew whom the shoe-maker’s aunt had wedded. 
The Mahallibids sprang from a Persian weaver. The 
House of Khalid ibn Safwaii went back to a peasant woman 
of Hira, who while pregnant fell into Arab hands. The 
family of Al-Jahm originated from a run-away slave who 
ialsely claimed Qoraishite nobility, and that of the opulent 
and princely Abu Dulaf from the Christian bankers of 
Hira. The Conrt-marshal Al-Eabi, founder of an in- 
Auential line of odicials, is said to have been a worthless, 
illegitimate son of an unchaste 8lave-girl'’. 

(1) Mas‘udi, 1, 377. 

(2) Doeins on them in Kit, al-Uyun, IV, 70a ; Jahiz, 
Opuscula, 15 See Prof. M, Arab Hisiorians, p. 139. 

(3) Yatimah, IV, 7 fif, 11. 

(4) They are so addressed by a poet of Turkistan, Yatimah, IV, 81, 

(s) Ibn Eosteh, 207 f. 



XI. The Slayes. 

All owned sIavos : Muslims, Ohristians, and Jews. Only 
the Christian Church, now and then, felt conscience stricken 
and pointed out that “in Christ there is neither slave nor 
free”^. It strove, at least, to ban slave-trade among its 
congregation*. It was particularly astonishing to Mus- 
lims that slave-girl8 in Christian and Jewish homes were 
not sexually at the disposal of their mastersh Tho Law 
of Oriental Christianity regarded 8exual relations of the 
master with his sla^e-girls as pure fornication, punishablc 
with excommunication from the churchh Where such a 
thing happened the lady of the house was to remove the 
delinquent by sale. Were the slave-girl to bear a child 
to her Christian master, the child was to be brought up 
as a slave to the entire disgrace of the fomicating parent. 
The caliph Mansur once eent three beautiful Greek slave- 
girls and 3,000 gold pieces to the physician Georges. The 
physician accepted the money, but sent the girls back with 
a message that “with such I shall not live in the house, 
for to us, Christians, only one wife is allowed, and I have 
one in Belafet.” For this the Caliph praised and admired 
him''. 

[1] ^ For instance Syr, Rechtsb. 2, 161. The Ethiopian thinker, 
Zar’a Ya‘qnb (Circa 1600 A. D ), in his criticism of Islam and Ohristian- 
itv, reproaches the former for destroying the equality and brother- 
hood of man by sanctioning the slave-trade since all mankind 
address God as father" (Philosophi abessini ed. Littman, p. 11 of 
the translation.) [2] Syr. Rechtsb, 2 165. In Islam, too, there is a 
tradition of the Prophet: ‘The worst of humanity is he who sell men.’ 
Al-Qummi, Kit. al-Hal Berlin, fol. 206 (b). [3] Le Livre de la creation, 
od. Huart, ly, 38 and 46 of the translation. [4] Sachau, Bechtsb, 2 
161. [5] Elias Nisibensis (about 400 of the Hegira) in the Corpus 
Scriptorum Orientalium Christianorum, 179. 
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On the other hand a child, born of a Muslim from his 
slave-girl, became immediately free^. The niother, too, 
could neither be alienated nor sold and, indeed, after the 
death of the master, became free. It is curioua to note 
that even 6everal masters could, at one and the same time, 
possess and co-habit with a slave girl®. 

While in the Byzautine Empire it was forbidden to 
people of other faiths to hold Christian slaves* (even the 
Cliristian Church in the Islamic Empire forbade Christians 
to sell Christian slaves to non-Christians on pain of ex- 
communication^') the Muslim Law permitted Christians 
and Jews to own Muslim slaves®. 

In the 4th/10th century, Egypt, South Arabia, and 
Nortli Africa, were the chief markets for black sla^es. 
Their Caravans brought gold and 8laves from the south. 
About the middle of the 2nd/8th century 200 dirhams 
was the avGrage price of a slave®. The Abyssinian Kafur, 
latei ruler of Egypt, is said to have been purohased for 18 
dinars in 312/924, a very small price considering he was a 
eunuch’’. In 'Oman they paid between 250-300 marks 
for a good negro slave'’. About 300/912 a sweetly 
pretty girl” fetched 160 dinars (1,500 marks)'’. When 
the Wazir As-Sahib (Ibn Abbad) purchased a Nubian 
male slave, for 400 dinars'”, the price was considered a 
trifle exeessive ; for even a pretty dark-coloured Nubian 
girl, the most highly prized as concubines, could bo had 
for 300 dinars". 

The relative sterility of the Negro-women in the 
Northern countries accounts for the Musliin world not 
being Aooded with imported negroes and tbeir bastards'®. 

Like the negro-servant today the black house-slave 
was chieAy employed as door-keeper'*. In a society 
which, above everything else, valued good poetry and fine 
music, artistically talented and trained boys and girls 

(1) At least the first child. On the position of 8ubseqnent children 
the schools differed. The Hanaiite view in d’Oh8sen, VI, 11-12. The 
Shaliite Tiew in Sachan, I/m^. l7i. (2) al-Kindi, 338. (3) Cod. 

Jnst. C. I. Tit. 9 and 10. (4) Sachan, BecktsbucJter, 2, 109, 147. 
(5) Sachan, Muh Becht, 173. (6) Aghani, III. 65. (7) About 180 
marks, Wustenteld Djj StatthaHer von Agypten, IV, 47. (8) ‘Aj’aib 
el-Hind, 52. For an oruiuaiy i,lt,Te in the Byzantine Empire they then 
paid 240 marks. Vogt, Basile 1, 383, (9) Guruli Matali elbudur, 1, 
196. (10) Ibn al-Wardi, 46. (11)^ Idrsi, Ed. DoKy, 13. (12) Jahiz, 
Opusc, 78. (13) Report of a ohinese in the XIIIth century A.D. 
in Pr. Hirth : Die Landcr des Islam nach Chinesischen Quellen, 55. 
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would inovita.bly bo in grcat deniand. A fainous musician, 
at the tinie of Al-Kasliid, liad ofton as niany as eighty slave 
girls in training'. And for sucli girls so trained the price 
was from 10 to 20,000 marks"^. Some of the poorer artists 
gave lessons at the houses of great slave-dealers*. Of the 
professional female singers in the Capital in 306/918 there 
were very few who were not 8lavesh As with us, famous 
singers and female artists had their fancy prices. About 
300/912 a female singer was sold in an aristocratic circle 
for 13,000 dinars (130,000 marks), the broker making 
1,000 dinarsk In 326/937 Ibn Raiq—ruler of Mesopota- 
mia—paid 1,400 dinars for a female singer, a sum regarded 
as extravagant by tho people*. 

As regards prices, thc white slaves—aristocracy of the 
slaves—stood on (juite a diilerent footing. A good- 
looking, but untrained, white slave-girl fetched 1,000 
dinars or more~. To Khwarezmi, 10,000 dinars were 
olTered for a slave-girl\ When in 4th/10th Century, 
by reason of reverses on the wostern frontier, tho one 
source of supply—]jyzantium and Armenia—-was closed, 
the price of the whito slaves went up''. For the citizens 
and tho clients of the Empiro could not bo made slaves 
according to Law ; particularly not, as in other countries, 
for commission of crimes. Even Muslim parents could 
not sell thoir childron ; as the Jewish father might sell his 
daughters who were under age"’. Even when in the 
3rd/9th century the Egyptian Christians were takon 
prisonors in an open rebellion and were sold as slaves at 
Damascus, the procedure was regarded as unlawful and 
provokcd lierce resentment. 

On the other hand, for those sects which claimed Islam 
as their monopoly, other Muslims stood outsido the pale 
of Law. In the century of the Karmathians, this became 
a matter of great importance, for the theory permitted 
them to make thoir captives slaves. And thus many 
peaceful citizens in Arabia, Syria and Babylon, suddenly 
iound themselves robbed of their freedom. In an attack 

[1] Aghani, V, 6. [2] Michael Symis, ed. Chabot, 514 where 
Mahdi is confoundcd with Ibrahim al-Mansili. [3] Aghani, XXII, 43. 
[4] .\ba’l-Qasim, ed. Mez. [5] Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 88a. [6] Al-Suli, 

Auraq, 142.^ [7] Istakhri, 45. [8] Yatimah, IV, 161. [9] Muk, 242 
[See Eoberts’ Social Laws of the Quran pp. 55-66. For fuller notea 
on the subject see at the end of the Chapter, Tr.] [10] Erausz, 
Talmud. Arch, II, 84 ; Le Livre de la creation, ed. Huart, p. 38 of 
the translation. The sale of a Muslim Circassian girl is forbiddon by 
the Canon Law to this day. 
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on the pilgrim-caravan of the year 312/924 about 2,000 
men and 500 woraen were marched off as slaves to tho 
Karmathian capital. Amoiig the victims was the philo- 
loger Al-Azhari (d. 370/980) who was assigned as booty 
to certain Beduin adventurers. For two years ho roauied 
about as a slave with them in the desert. This captivity 
enabled him to gathor together rich material for his 
‘Dictionary’ \ 

In the rest of the empire the supply of wliite slaves was 
confinod to Turks and members of that inexhaustiblo 
race which has given the oaste its Europeaii name, “tho 
slav(e)s.” The lattcr was rated highor than the former 
as merohandise. Says Khwarezmi~ : Wo tako to Turks 
when no othor slaves are available. Tho chief artiolo of 
export from Bulgar—capital of thc Volga Bulgarians— 
was slaves who were thence taken to tho Oxas'*. Samar- 
<]and was tho greatest slave-markot noted for the supply 
of the best white slaYcs, and depcnding like Geneva or 
Lausanne of our time oii its cducational ijidiistryk Tho 
second channel of import for slaves of Slavic nationalities 
lay through Grermany to Spain and the Meditomnean 
harbours of Frovence and Italyk Tho slavc-dealors in 
Europe were almost all Jews. The slayes came almost 
exoln8ively from Eastern Enrope as is the casc today with 
the “white slave tralllic''.” With the slave-trado tliore is 
clearly connected the settlemeut of Jows in tho East 
Saxon towns of Magdeburg and Merseburg (Caro, Wirth- 
schaftagescJiichte der Jtideti, 1,19J.) In tho transport of 
slaves they were well-fieeced at any rate by the Germans : 
the Coblenz customs-rcgulation e^acted four dinars for 
every slave (Caro, 1,192) and the Bishop of Chur levied 
two dinars per head at the Wallenstadt Customs-House 
(Schaube, 93). 

Einally the third route for the slave-trade likowise led 
from tlie western Slave countries, then at war with Germany 

(1) His own aecount of thc matter. Yaqut, Irshad, vi, 299. 
[2] Yatimah, IV, 110. [3] Muk, 395. [4] Ibn Haukal, 

3(i8. [5] The prohibition of the Yenetian Dogo in 960 
to board slaves on a steamer referred only to Cliristian slave8 
(Sohaube, Bandels-gesch. dcr rom. \olker. 23). The treaty of Yenice 
with the Emperor Otto the Great [967 A.D]. forbids only Christians of 
the royal territory to Irny or sell slaYOS [Ibid G]. Even much later in 
Genoa slave-dealers Avere a striking phenomenon (Ibid, 104). [6] Bi- 
shop Agobard of Lyon [9th contury A.D.] mentions in his book de 
insolentia Judaenrum somo iustances of Jews stealing or ovon purchasing 
Erankish Christian children for salo to spanish Muslims. I havo taken 
this passage from Baudissin’s Euloigus und Alvar Loipzig, 1872, p. 77. 
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and eonsequentIy productive of human merehandise, to 
the East over Prague, Poland and Eussia—a route 
folIowed by Rabbi Petachja in the 6th/12th century. In 
the 4th/14th century Prague was the starting-point, being 
a centre of the then slave-trade. Saint Adalbert gave up 
his bishopric in 989 A. D. because he could not redeem 
all the Christians whom a Jewish dealer had purchasedh 

In the towns they had a slave-market {Suq erraqiq) in 
charge of a special oliicer. We possess detailed informa- 
tion about a slave-market built at Samarra in the 3rd/9th 
century. It consisted of a quadrangle interseoted with 
alleys. The houses contained lower and upper rooms and 
stalls for slaves^. It was a degrading punishmont for a 
slave of the better class to be sold in the market instead 
of at a private house or through a prominent dealer*. 
The reputation enjoyed by slave-dealers was not unlike 
that of the horse-dealers of today. An Egyptian Govemor 
was denounccd from the pulpit as “ a mendacious slave- 
dcaler.*” “ How many brown girls, of impure colouring 
havo been sold as gold blonde! How many decrepit 
ones as sound! How many stodgy ones as slim and 
slender! They paint blue eyes black, yellow cheeks red, 
make omaciated faces chubby, remove the hair from the 
choek, make light hair deep blaok, convert the straight into 
curly, thin into well-rounded arms, effaee 8mall-pox marks, 
warts, moles and pimples. One should not buy 8laves in 
markets held on festival or similar days. How often then 
has a boy been mistakenly purchased for a girl ! We iiave 
heard a slave-dealer say: “ A quarter of a dirham of 

Henna increases the value of a girl by 100 dirhains.” They 
made the hair appear longer by tying on to the ends 
similarly coloured hair. Bad odour from the nose was 
remedied by scents and teeth were whitened by potash and 
pugar or charcoal and powdered salt. 

The dealers advised the girls to make themselvos 
pleasant to the old and bashful, but to be reserved and 
distant with tho young to inAarne their passion and to 
capture their hearts. Tbey coloured the hngor tips of a 
white-girls red ; of a black one red and yellow-gold; thus 
imitating nature whioh works with Aowers through 
opposites.” 

These statements come from an Introduction by the 
well-known Christian physician Ibn Botlan (hrst half of 

(1) Caro, 1. 191 ff, (2) Yaqubi, Geography, 259. 

(8) Misk, VI, 391. [4] Kindi. 110. 
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the 6th/ilth century) to the art of making good purchases 
of slaves. This little book combines with theory a good 
deal of ancient practical experiences in the tralRc of slaves. 

“ Indian women are meek and mild but they rapidly 
fade away. They are exc6llent breeders of children. 
They have one advantage over other women : It is said : 

‘ On divorce they become virgins again.’ The men are 
good house-managers and experts in fine handiorafts, but 
they are apt to die from apoplexy at an early age. They 
are mostly brought from Qandahar. The women of Sind 
are noted for slim waist and long hair. The Medinite 
woman combines suavity and graoe with coquetry and 
humour. She is neither jealous nor bad-tempered nor 
quarrelsome. She makes an excellent songstress. The 
Mekkan women is delicate, has small ankles and wrists 
and languishing eyes. The Taiiitc, gold-brown and slim, 
is full of fun and ]evity but is lacking in fecundity and is 
liable to die at child-birth. On the other hand, the Berber 
woman is unrivalled for breeding. Pliant to a degree, she 
accommodates herself to every kind of work.” 

“According to the broker, Abu ‘ Othman, the ideal 
slave is a Berber girl who is exported out of her oountry at 
the age of nine, who spends three years at Medinah and 
three at Mekka and at sixteen comes to Mesopotamia to be 
trained in elegant aocomplishments. And, thus, when 
sold at twenty-five, she unites, with her fine racial excel- 
lenoes, the coguetry of the Medinite, tbe delicaoy of the 
Mekkan, and the oulture of the Mesopotarnian woman. 

“ At the markets negresses were inuch in evidence ; 
the darker the uglier and the more pointed their teeth, 
They are not up to much. They are fickle and careless. 
Dancing and beating time are engrained in their nature. 
They say : were the negro to fall from heaven to the earth 
he would beat time in falling*. They have the whitest 
teeth and this beoause they have much saliva. Un- 
pleasant is the smell emitted from their armpits and 
coarse is their skin. 

“ The Abyssinian woman, on the other hand, is weak 
and Aabby and frequently suffers from consumption. 
She is ill-suited for song and dance and languishes in a 
foreign country. She is reliable and has a strong character 

(1) Berlin, 4979, fol. 135 b, ff. 

f2) The negro must always dance. Like the German when he 
has shaken off the work-day mood he feels an unconqnerable passion 
to sing. The negro, simi’arly, on every occasion takes to his Ngoma 
K. Weulie, Negerleben in Ostafrica, 84. 
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in a feeble body. The woinen of Bujjah (between Abys- 
sinia and Nubia) have golden complexion, comely counten- 
anoc, delicate skin, but an unlovely figure. They must be 
taken out of their country before circuracision, for often 
it is done so clumsily that the bones become visible. The 
men are brave but are prone to steal and so, they should 
not be trusted with money. And for this reason, precisely, 
they make bad house-managers. Of all tho blacks, the 
Nubian woman is the most adaptable and choerful. Egypt 
agrees with her, for as at home she drinks the Nilo water 
th^ero too. Elsewhere she is liable to the diseases of the 
blood. 

“ Eair skinned, the Turkish women are full of grace 
and animation. Their eyes aro sniall but enticing'. 
They are thick-sot and are inclined to be of short stature. 
Thore are very few tall women among them. Thoy are 
prolilic in brecding and thoir oilspring are but rarely ugly. 
They are never bad riders. Thoy are generous; they are clean 
in their habits; they cook well; but they are unreliable. 

“ The Greck woman is of red-wite comploxion, has 
sraooth hair and blue eyos. She is obedient, and adapt- 
able, well-meaning,. faithful and trustworthy. The men 
are usoful as house-managers, because of their love of 
order and disinclination to oxtravaganco. Not iufrequent- 
ly they are well-trained in some fine handicraft. 

“ The Armenian is the worst of the white, as the negro 
is of the black. They aro well-built, but have ugly feet. 
Chastity is unknown and theft is rampant among them. 
But they know not avariee. Coarse is thoir nature and 
coarse their speech. Let an Arraenian slave be an hour 
without work and he will get into mischief. He only 
works under tho threat of the cane or the stress of fear. 
When you find him lazy—it is simply because he delights 
in laziness and not because he does not feel equal to work. 
You must then take to the cane, chastise him and make 
him do what you want.” 

Even in the earlier oenturies the practice had grown 
lip of calling male and feniale slaves not “ Slaves ” but 
boys and girls. As always this too was alleged to be a 
command of the Prophet. Piety, and chivalry, moreover 
forbade corporal chastisement of slaves. “ The worst 

(1) A poet of tho 4th/10th century praisos tho Mongolian eyes of 
the Turkish boys in these words “ too small for the eye-stick ’ (Yaqut, 
V,I 82). 
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man is he who takes his ineal alone, rides without a saddle- 
oloth or beats his slave8 ” is a noble sentiment handed 
down by Abu’l Laith as-Saniarqandi (d. 387/997) as a 
saying of the Prophet'. lu. the 4th/10th century even 
the language of the Quran “ the faithful are brothers” is put 
forward in condemnation of one who beats his slaves. 
“ Be a friend to thy slave and let a slave be a friend to 
thee ” is put into rhyme^. 

In the description of an ideal Yamanite chief, about 
600/1,106, it is expressly stated that ho never beat a 
slave’. Even under the first Omayyads an Egyptian 
Qadhi grants freedom to a slave-girl who has been hurt 
by her mistress. She is mado over to a pious family 
which assumes responsibility for her and her educa- 
tion^. 

The Christian Church of the East threatened with 
exconimunication those who, directly or by refusal to 
niaintain, forced their slave-girls into prostitution®. The 
Muslim brothel was mostly worked with slave-girls, as 
many stories show. The Law, indeed, ignores it as it 
professos to give no quarter to prostitution. As against 
this attitude of the Muslim Law tho Church has preserved 
a traco of the spirit of ancient frankness. 

The reconimendation of Quran is to marry orphans, 
“ pious servants and handinaidons". ” Very benehcent, 
indeed, was the principle which enabled the slave to buy 
his freedom and, this particularly so, as both male and 
female slaves could engage independently in work. Mas- 
‘ udi tells of a slave who was a tailor that he paid two 
dirhams daily to his master, koeping the rest of his earnings 
for himseh’’. Moreover it was regarded as a good and 
pious deed to grant, by will and testament, freedom to a 
certain number of one’s slaves. Thus in the 3rd/9th 
century the Caliph al-Mu‘tasim directed the emancipation 
of 8,000 slaves on his death*. This same Caliph ordered, 
at the bloody storming of an Armenian fortress, that the 
families takon into slavery should not be separated or 
torn asunder". 

The favourite slave-girl of a well-to-do merchant could 
proceed very far; she could show herself surrounded by 
female attendants fanning her'". 

(l) Bmtanal- arijin [Tanbih al-ghafilina]. Cairo (1304), p. 222. 

(2) Abu Hayyan at Tauhidi, Bis. fi's-saildaga (Const. 1301) p. 169 

(3) ‘Umara al-yamani, ed.Dorenbourg, 9, (4) Al-kindi, 317. (6) 

Sachau, Mitteilungen des Orient. Seminars, X, 2, p. 93. (6) Quran, 
24, 32. (7) Mas^udi, IV, 344. (8) Mich. Syrus, 643. (9) Mich. Syrus 
537. (10) Mtighrib o£ Ibn Sa,id, Tallguist 16. 
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On the night of the 15th of Eamadhau, the well-known 
preacher Ibn Samun spoke of sweets. A slave-girl of a 
rioh merchant happened to be among the audience. The 
next evening a slave brought 500 biseuits to him, each 
containing a gold-piece. The preacher brought the gold 
pieces back to the merchant who told him that they had 
been sent with his consent^. Even the male slave could 
capture the master’8 heart. Such is the delight which the 
Oriental takes in one who combines beauty with intellig- 
ence. Thus does the poet Sa‘id al-Khalidi praise one 
of his slave8*;— 

“ Not a slave but a son is he with whom God has 
blessed me, 

“ On his oheeks aro roses, anemones, apples and 
pomegranates, 

“ All arranged in rows as in a garden brimming with 
beauty and bloora. 

“ Cheery, witty, unique, a fine sparkling gem—above 
all else, 

“ The holder and trustee of my purse. 

Never do I miss anything 

“ He spends but, to my extravaganoe, he objects 

‘‘ But, in spending, he never forgets the rule of the 
golden mean. 

“ Conversant, like myself, with ars poetica —he 

“ Strives ever and anon to improve himself therein. 

“ Connoisseur of poetry, he acourately assesses the 
worth of fine diction. 

“ He looks after my books, and under his care 

“ They all keep fine. 

“ He fold8 ray clothes and keeps them like new. 

“ Among mankind he is the best of cooks 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘‘ When alone with him he lets the wine freely flow 
* * ^ 

“ When I laugh, happy he is; when I rage, he is in 
fear and trembling, 

“ In literary circles this excellent slave became a 
proverb’.’ 

The poet Kushagim of Aleppo, (d. 330/941), too, makes 
a touohing reference to his slave Bishr*; “ Who will 

(l) Ibn al-Janzi, Berlin, fol. 142 b. (2) Maalim et-Talkhis, 
Berlin, fol. 16 b. (8) The ‘alibi, ‘ Umad al-Mansub, Z D M G, VI, 64 
W9 learn tbere that he was also oalled Ressas. (4) Diwan, 181 ff. 
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now, look after my inkpot, my books, and my cups as he 
did ? Who will fold and glue the paper ? Who, in 
cooking, will make the lean i*ich ? Regardless of the 
opinions of others—he always thought well of me. Loyal 
ho ever remained even when the trusted one failed. ’* 
Ma‘a7:ri does not omit to send his greetings to the slave 
Muqbil in a letter addressed to his master: “ though black 
of hue, he is more to us than a Wazir whose love and 
loyalty cannot be relied upon^” 

Highest was the rank of the armed slave who “ bore 
in his knapsack not only the stafE of the marshall ” (Munis, 
Jauhar) but even the seeptre of the Sovereign (Kafur in 
Egypt, Subuktagin in Afghanistan). Already at the be- 
ginning of the ‘ Abbasid rule a Turkish slave was the gover- 
nor of Egypt (162-164/779-781) of whom Mansur used 
to say : 

“ There is the man who fears me and not God^.” Of 
pederasty we need not speak here. 

The ideas were precisely the same here as in the 
Erankish empire where also /reedmen attained the highest 
position of honour and, as such, received the homage and 
obedience of free-raen. There, too, quondam slaves were 
especially generals, governors and royal guardians’. But 
in the East the slave rarely succeeded in permanently 
getting the better of the freeman as was the case with the 
Buropean slave ; for the continuance of the institution of 
slavery stood in the way of the effaceraent of the distinc- 
tion between the slave and the freemanh' 

On the whole, opinion was not very favourable to the 
slave. “ When the slave is hungry he sleeps ; when satiat- 
ed, he fornicates, ” ran a saying and the poet Mutanabbi 
sings : “ Expeot nothing good of a man over whose head the 
slave-dealer’s hand has passed®.’ 

And so thought Homer :— 

“ See, the ruling Zeus robs half of the manhood 
from hirn on whom dawns the day of servitude®.” 

But despite all favours of fortune, legal guarantees 
and the happy position of the modern Oriental domestic 
Blave we must not paint in too roseate a colour the status 
of the Muslim slave in the Middle Ages. 

(1) Letters, ed. Margoliouth, 41. (2) kl-Kindi, 123. 13) Chr. 
Meyer, Kulturgesch. Studien, 91, (4) This is not borne out by the 
facta Tr. (5) Diwan, 546. (6) Ody, XVII, 322. 
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In the 4th/10th century all the provinces indeed swarm- 
ed with run-away slaves and the governors were specially 
advised^ to arrest them, to put them in custody and, 
whenever possible restore them to their owners. 

The slave, turned out on the streets, by the Chief of 
the police (Nazuk), brought tears to his master’s and a 
katib’s eye when he begged to go back to him. The latter 
he made weep the more because of the dinar he had given 
hirn^. 

The riin-away slaves are likely to have been inostly 
agricultural slaves. Even the army of tlie only dangerous 
slave insurrection of the century (3rd/9th century) con- 
sisted of the negroes who cleared out the salt-marshes at 
Basrah till they came to be productive soils. The salt- 
hills piled up by the negroes were mountains high. Then 
thousands of them were employed on the canals of Basrah^ 

(1) Basa*il of Sabi Baabcla. (2) Kit. aUKaragh, 1, 54. (3) Kit. 
al-Uynn, Berlin, IV, fol. 7 a. 

NOTE. 

I. The AcguisiTiON of Slaves 

The greatest of all diyisions, fthat between freeman and slav0, 
appears as soon as the bar])aric warrior spares the life of his enemy when 
he has him down, and brings him hoine to drudgo for him and till the 
soil.” The two main causes of slavery are want and war, and of these 
two it may bo said that war is the moro potent. And so with the Mu- 
hammadans, the acquisition of slaves was chiedy connected with warlare. 
Surah 47 (verse 4 f.) runs thus :— 

“When ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off their heads, until 
yo hav 0 made a great slaughter among them ; then bind (the remainder) 
in fetters. (5) And After this giv 0 (the latter) either a Iree dismissal, 
or exact a ransom, until the war shall hav 0 laid down its arms.” 

Th 0 usual expression for ^emale slaves in the Qur«an as we have 
alroady seen is, “that which your right hands possess.”^ 

It will be seen that there is nothing in the Qu‘ran regarding the 
purohase of slav0S. 

According to Muhammadan law, a slave is (i) a person taken captiye 
in war, or carried o£f by forc 0 from a ^oreign hostile country, and being 
at the time of capture an unbelio^er. (ii) The child of a temale slaye 
whose father is (a) a slave, or (b) is not the owner of the mother of the 
child, or ('o) is the owner of the mother but, who does not acknowledge 
himseH to be the father. (iii) A person acguired by purohase. 

War and slavery, as one would 0 xpect, are also closely bound 
together in the old Testament. In Num. chap. 31, the children of Israel 
are commanded to wage a war of vengeance against the Midianites. 
And in verse 7 ff, we read :— 
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“And they warred against Midian, as the Lord commanded Moses 

and they slew every male.(9) And the children of Israel took 

captiye the women of Midian and their little ones”, etc. 

As far as strangers were concerned, the Israelites were allowed to 
buy, sell, or transfer thoir malo and female slaves. So we read in Lev. 
25, 4 lY 

“And as for thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt 
have ; of the nations that are round about you, of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. (45) Moreovor of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of 
their families that are with you, which they have begotten in your 
land ; and they shall be yoiir possession. (46) And ye shall mako 
thom an inhoritance for your children after you, to hold for a posses- 
sion ; of them shall ye take your bondmon for ever.’' 

As among the Muhammadans slaves consist partly of children of 
female slaves, and partly also of those that are acquired, so in the Old 
Testament we hav 0 the two expressions, “ho that is born in the house” 
and “he that is bought with money.” This shows us that among tho 
Israolites as among the Muhammadans the numher of slaves might bo 
multipliod by birth. This, of courso, is truo of all peoplos who trado 
in slavos ; since the slavos are the “possession” of their mastors, thoir 
children also belong to them. 

A further agreemeni^ betwoen tho Muhainmadan and Old Testa- 
ment laws consists in tho limitation of slaves to toreigners. In Le^. 25, 
39 ff., we read :— 

“And if thy brother bo waxen poor with tlioo, and sell himself 
unto thee ; thou shalt not make him to seiwo as a bondseryant : 
[40j as an hired seryant, and as a sojourner, he shall be with thoe ; 
he shall serye with thee unto the year of jubiloe, [41] then shall he 

go out from thee, he and his children with him.[42].thoy shall 

not be sold as a slayo is sold.” 

And so with tho Muhammadans, who are strictly forbidden to take 
belieyers as slayes. The Muhammadan like the Israelite is to regard 
his fellow-believer as a brother. 

Among the Babylonians, however, it was otherwise. Slaves were 
recruited both from within and without. If a son, whether natural or 
adopted, sinned against bis parents, his father could soll him as a slaye. 
And likewise the husband had the right to disposo of a quarrelsome 
wife for money. Also the captured eneiny naturally took the position of a 
slav0 ; especially did the white [light-complexioned] slaye from Gutium 
and Shubarti at that time appear to be much desired. 

II. The treatment of Slayes 

We hav0 already seen how the Qur’an insists upon the just and 
humane treatment of the widow and orphan. And a like treatment is 
demanded also for slaves ; and that in accordance with the teaching 
that all men belong to God, andj are thereloro in a certain sense alike. 
So we read in Surah XVI, 73 :— 

“God hath caused some to exc 0 l others in wordly possessions ; 
yet those who thus excel do not give of their wealth unto t>^ose whom 
their right hands possess [their slayes], so that both may have an 
equal share thereol. Do they, therefore, deny the benehcence of ? God ” 
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Also Siira 4, 40 :— 

“Honour God, and associate nono with him ; and show kindness 
nnto parents, relations, orphans, the poor, the neighbour who is of 
kin to you, and he who is not, and to your trusted friend, and the 
traveller, and to those whom your right hands possess ; for God 
loveth not the arrogant and the proud.” 

In the year before his death, the Prophet, during a larewell pilgrim- 
age at Mina, delivered an address to his lollowors, iri which, among 
several other injunctions, we hnd the following :— 

“And your slaves I see that ye feed thom with such food as ye 
eat yourselves, and clothe them with tho like clothing as ye wear 
yourselve8 ; and if they commit a fault which ye are inclind not to 
forgive, soll them; for they are the seivants of the Lord, and are nct 
to be tormented.” 

If Muhammad could not abolish slavery, he has certainly dono wh..t 
he could to secure for slaves humane t^treatmont. And if presont-day 
Muhammodans disregard his injunctions, it is not fair to hold tho Pro- 
phot himsoH responsible for it. Also, as already obseryod, it must not 
bo forgctten that the legislation of the Qur‘an was enactcd for a seventh- 
contury people. Tho position and treatment of slaves among the an 
cients in diHerent lands naturally differed in accordanco with tho 
character of the various peoples, as well as tho character of tho slaves 
themselves, that is e.g., whothor they be foreign or home-born. And 
there was also a ditlerenoe of treatment by the same peoples at different 
times. But if the enactments of the Prophet had only heen faithfully 
observed by his lollowers, the treatment of slaves in Muhammadan 
countries would in all casos compare very favourably with what it was 
among the ancients. 

Also the treatment of slaves, as enacted in Muhammandan law, 
taken all in all, can only be regarded as just. As we have already seen 
in the case of adultery, female slaves were held to be loss guilty than 
free women, and conse^uently their punishment was to 1)0 less severe. 
And especially did tho Law enact that they should be sulhciently sup- 
ported, and not made to suHer. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that slaves, like any 
other property, were transferable. A Muhammadan has the right to 
sell his concubine, at least as long as he has no ohild hy her. And even 
if he ha^J a child by her, he can always deny the paterni+y (although 
this does not often happen). And in any case, the slave would have 
to continue to serve him, and be his concubine, that is unless he, when 
she has borne a son to him, presents her with her freedom by way of 
compensation. 


III. The Emancipation of Slayes 

The founder of Islam not only insisted upon the bumane treatment 
of slaves, but also that it sbould be made possible for them to secure 
their freedom, when they had shown themselves worthy of it by their 
conduct. Accordingly the emancipation of slaves among the Muham- 
madans must be regarded as a meritorious act. Surah XXIV, 33 reads : 

“And those of your slayes who desire a deed of manumission, 
write it for them, if ye have a good opinion of them, and give them of 
the wealth of God, whioh he has given you.” 
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Tho mannor in which this omancipo<tion is bronght about in Mu- 
hammadan coimtries varies. Sometimes completo and immediate 
emancipation is granted to a slav 0 gratuitously, or for a money compen- 
sation to bo jiaid later. This is dono hy moans of a written document, 
or by a vorbal dcclai’ation in the prosenco of two witnesses, or again by 
tho mastor presenting tho slave with tho cortihcate of sale obtained 
from tho ^orinor mastei Also, in coiiformity with the Command in 
Surah XXIV, 33, lutnre emanoipation is sometimes agreed upon to be 
granted on tho hillilment of certain conditions ; or more frequently, 
on the death of tho ownor. In the latter case the owner cannot sell 
tho slav 0 with whom tho agreement has been made. Also, as the 
ownor cannot alionate by will more than one-third of the whole property 
that ho loaves, the Law ordains that, if the value of the said slave exceed 
that portion, tho slavc must obtain, and pay to the owner*s heirs the 
additional sum. Wo shali soo furt)ier on that for certain o£fences, suoh 
as manslaughter, otc., the ireeing of a captiv 0 is reckoned as part- 
punishment. 

It is not impossible that prophet to some extent at any rate, 
was acquainted witli tho Old Testament enactments concerning the 
emanci])ation of slaves (cf, Dout. 15 12 ; Ex. 21, 5 ff ; Jer. 34, 15. 17 ; 
Ezek. 46 (17). While, howover, tho Old Testament deals only with 
tho emancipation of Israolite slaves who had become bondmen 
through debt IMuhammad speaks of the emancipation of all slaves. 
Eoberts, Social Lcnns o/ tlie Quran^ pp. 53 60. 

Also Doughty, Arahia Beserta, 1, 554 ; Lane Modern Egyptians^ 
168 ; Snouck IIurgronje^Me/c/ca IT, 18 ff. 



XII Tiie Sayant. 

The 3rd/9th century developed those who had a 
knightly and courtly education into litterateurs (adih) of 
the debased type of the inodern journalists wlio will 
speak on every subject. This, naturally, constrained the 
savant8 to take to specialization : “He who would be a 
savant {'alltn) should cultivate a particular branch of 
leaming {fa7in ) but he who would be a litterateur, let 
him range over the entire domain of learniug A number 
of profano sciencos grew out of the old belles-lettres 
(adab ). Hitherto only theology and philosophy possessed 
systematic method and soientihc style, but now philosophy 
and history and even geography adopted their own 
method and stylo. No longer content with meroly amass- 
ing copious and varied material, they become practical, 
they begin fco 8ystomatize and they feol a sense of responsi- 
bility. How brief, now, become the pretaces to books ! 
And a striking illustration of this is the preface to the 
Filirist composed in 377/987 : “ God, help with thy 

Grace ! The Soul craves for facts and not for theories. 
And, precisely for this reason, we restriet ourselves to 
these words since the book itself will show—if God wills— 
what we have aimed at in composing it. We seek God’8 
help and blessings ! ” 

A further change was effected by the separation of 
Jurisprudence from the Theology with the result that the 
learned world was rent in twain—the world of jurists and 
that of savants proper (^ulama). The vast mass of 
students, who worked for a living, attached themselve8 to 
jurists ; for only through the jurists, 'who represented Law 
and Ritual, was it possible to secure the posts of judges 
and preachers. Says Jahiz in a well-known passage : 
Our experience is that the study of traditions or the 

(1) Ibn Kutaibah, accordiug to the Mikhlat of Amuli, 228. 
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exegesis of the Quran up to fifty years will not qualify a 
man as ‘jurist’ or render him eligible for a judicial post. 
These honours oan only be attained by stiidying the 
writings of Abu Hanifa and such like and by oommitting 
to memory legal forinulae for whioh a year or two are 
amply suAicient. Ono who does tliis is appointed after 
a short time, judge over a town, nay, over an entire, prov- 
ince.^ 


Tho advance of theology—rendered possible by jet- 
tisouing the juristic ballast—and thc spirit of the new 
age raised the ideal of the savant to a reinarkable altitude. 

“Learning only unveils herself to him who whole- 
heartedly give8 himself up to her : who approaohes her ; 
with an unclouded mind and clear insight; who seeks 
God’s help and iocusses an undivided attention upon her ; 
who girds up his robc and who, albeit weary, out of sheer 
ardour, passes sleepless nights in pursuit of his goal 
rising, by steady asoent, to its top most hoight and not 
to hiin who seeks leaming by aimless Aights and thought- 
less efforts or who, like a blind caniel, gropes about in the 
dark. He should not yield to bad habits or permit him- 
self to be led astray by vicious tendencies. Nor must he 
turn his eyes from truth’s depth. He should discriminate 
between the doubtful and certain, between genuine and 
spurious and should always stand firm by the olear liglit 
of reason.” Thus wrote Mutahhar in 355/966.'^ 

The clerk (katih) was the representative of profane 
learning. He was already severely distinguished from the 
theologian by his dress who used Tailasan and, in the 
East at least, the Chinband’, 


^Persia, the worldly province, was the head-quj.rter8 of 
the clerk. In its capital, Shiraz, he was more honoured 
than the theologianh The East, on the other hand, was 
the paradise of the 8avant where the theologian even today 
enjoys an esteem unrivalled elsewhere in the world*. 
When in the 5th/llth century a great theologian travelled 
through Persia, the inhabitants^ with their wivfls and, 
ohildren, met him wherever he went, touohed his sleeve 
to invoke his blessings and took the dust off his sandal as 


(1) Goldziher, Mtih, Stwlien, II, 233. The young Ghazzali was 
very much distressed when a theologian addressed him as ‘iurist’ 
Subki, III 259. (2) Fd. Huart, 1, 5. (3) See Khuda Buksb. 
Contnbuhms to the Eistorij of hlamic Gwilisation, vol. II (Second) 
Edition) : Edueational system of the Mmlims where this word is esplained 

in note. (4) Muk, 440. (6) This passage appears conlused and is, 
certamly, inaccurate. Tr. 
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if it was medicine. Merohants, artisans flung their wares 
upon his train : fruits, sweets, dresses, lurs. Even cobb- 
lers were not behindhand. Sud women tlirew garlands 
of roses at him in the hope that he might touch them and 
they might thence draw magical power.^ 

Every mosque of importance is likely to have had a 
library for, hitherto, it was the practice to becjueath books 
to them®. The Library at Merv is said to have had as 
nuoleus the books brought there by Yazdagerd'*. The 
magnates also took a pride in collccting books. At the 
end of the 4th/10th century evcry one of the three great 
rulers of Islam—of Cordova, of Cairo, and of Baglidad— 
was a lover of books. Al-Hakam of Spain had his agents 
all over the East to collect first copies of books that wore 
written. The catalogue of his library consisted of 44 
Easculi, each of 20 folios, containing merely the titles of 
books. At Cairo before the Caliph Abdul Aziz (d. 886/91)0) 
mention was made of theKit-Al-Ain of Khalil ibn Ahmad. 
He sent for it and the librarian immediately brought over 
30 MSS, among them, an autograph copy of the anthor. 
A dealer offered tho Caliph a MS of the ''ilintory oj Taha i i’ 
for which he had paid 100 dinars. The Caliph, in liis 
library had more than 20 MSS. of this work, including an 
autograph copy of the author. Of theJamharali of Ibn 
Duraid he had 100 MSS''. Later writers even presume to 
know the actual number of books there. In the printed 
edition of MagriKi the number is estimated at between 
160 and 120,000 volume8'\ Ibn al Tuwair : The library 
had departments, divided into sections, each section with 
a door on hinges and with locks. It contained more than 
200,000 wolumes*. Poor is the oomparison which the 
western libraries of this period offer, In tlie 9th ceirtury 
the Cathedral library of (5onstance possessod 856 volumes, 
the Benediotbeuren’^ library in 1030 just over 100 volumes 
and the Cathedral library of Bamberg in 1130 only 96 
Yolumes*. Mukaddasi was shown over the library of 

(1) S^ubki, III, 91. (2) Margoliouth, Abul Ala’s, Lctters, XVI 

(3) Ibn Taifur, Kit, Baghdad, ed Keller, fol, 62 a. Even at a 
later time Yaqut praises a library at Merv where he worked for 3 years 
In his timo there were 12 libraries there : ol theso one possessed soine 
12,000 Yolumes. The administration was very liberal and a savant 
oontinually had 200 volumes at a time with him without giving any 
security. (One dinar being the average value of each book). Yaqut, 
Oeog Dictionary, vol. IV, 509. (4) Thus reports tho geuerally trust- 

worthy Musabbihi (d. 420/1029), a contemporary {ajjud Maqrizi, Khitat, 
1,408), W 0 rnust not forget that the numerals vary in different copyists. 
(6) Maqrizi. Khitat, 1. 409. (6) Ibid. (1) Yillage in Upper Bayaria, 
(8) Th. Gottlieb, UebGWiittelaltcrlichc Bihliothchen, 22, 23, 37. 
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Adad-ud-Dawlah by the Chief Bed-maker Bais-al-far- 
rashin The library formed a building by itseh. It was 
in charge of a superintendent (toaJcil) a librarian (khazi?i) 
and an inspector (mushrif). Adad-ud-Dawlah had colleot- 
ed there every book composed up to his time in every 
branoh of learning. The library consisted of a large ante- 
room and a long arched hall with rooms on all sides. In 
the walls of tho hall and the rooms he had inserted 
cupboards of veneered w'ood two yards long by three 
broad with doors which were let down from above. The 
books were all piled upon shelves. Every branch of 
learning had its own cupboards, and catalogues, in which 
the names of the books were registered. Only disting- 
uished people were allowed admission into the library'. 
The three passionate lovers of loarning of the 3rd/9th 
century were the oft meutioned Jahisi, Fath ibn Khaqan, 
a magnate of the Court, and Qadi Ismail ibn Ishaq. 
Never did a book come to Jahis^^s band but lie road it from 
cover to cover, be it what it might. Kinally he hired the 
shops of the book-dealers to read tlie books there on loan. 
A later authority oven invents for him a bibliophile’s death. 
He used to heap up books high around him and one day 
the heap fell upon him and killed him'^. 

Whenever he left the Caliph’s table for some business 
or other Ibn Khaqan. pulled a book out from his^ sleeve or 
his shoe and road it until his return. And this he did 
oven in the privy. “I always found Qadi Israail ibn 
Ishaq either reading a book or shilting books*,” says 
Ibn Nadim. 

Sijistani (d. 276/888) had a wide and a nan-ow sleevo 
made : the first was intended for books but the other sorved 
no purpose^. 

About the middle of tho 3rd/9th Century the courtier 
Ali ibn Yahya Munajjirn established a beautiful library 
on his estate which he naraed the 'Treasure-houso of 
Wisdoni, {Khizanat al-hikmah). From all parts of the 
world people Aocked there and were eirtertained at the 
proprietor’s cost. There also came with the pilgrim 
oaravan the astronomer Abu Ma shar from Khorasan. 
He visited the library and was so captiyated by it that 
“he forgot both Islain and the pilgrimage’.”_ 

(1) Mulc, 449. Me; 5 ’s rendering has been corrected. (2) AbuUi- 
da, AnnaJcH, ' year 255 (3) Pihrist, 116 ; Yaqxit ; Irshad, VI, 57; 
Ourar al-fawaid of Mur-tadha, Tehran, 1272. (4) Ahulinahasm II, 
79. (5) Yaqut Irshad, V, 46. 
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An Isphanian theologian and landowner (d. 27'2/885) 
is said to have spent 300,000 dirhains on booksh Even 
a Courb Marshal at Baghdad who died in 312/924 lelt 
behind books worth inore than 2,000 dinars^*. In 367/967 
araong other things, 17,000 bound voIunies were confis 
oated belonging to a rebellious son of the Ainir of Bagh- 
dad*. In 355/965 bhe house of the Wazir Abul Fadl ibn 
Amid was so thoroughly plundered by ‘itinerant religious 
warriors’ that nothing was Ieft behind to sit upon or to 
drink water from. The liistorian Ibn-Miskawaihi was then 
his librarian who thus proceeds : The Alid Ibn Hamjiah 
sent carpets and utensils to him, bub his hearb was troubled 
about his books, for nothing was dearer to him than books. 
And he had plenty of them, dealing with all soienees and 
every branoh of philosophy and literature —more than a 
hundred camels’ load. When he saw nie, lie askod me 
about them and 1 informed him that thoy were as safe as 
before aud that no one liad touched them. He was doliglit- 
ed and said ; you are a child of lortune. Bvory thing 
else can be replaced but theso can never be. I noticed 
how his face lighted up. He added : bring tliem to me 
tomorrow at such and such a placo. I did as I was told, 
and of all his possessioiis they alono werc saved. 

Sahib ibn Abbad (d. 384/994) refused tho inyitation 
of the Samanid Prince to become his Wazir ou the ground, 
among others of the difficulty of removal ; having 400 
camel-loads only of theological works. The catalogue of 
his library filled 10 Yolumes. Under Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who proved himself a Maecenas neither to Firda- 
usi nor to Beruni, the books were consigned to the Aamesh 

The Qadi Abul Mutrif of Cordova (d. 420/1,011) was a 
great collector of books. He always had six copyists to 
work for him. Wherever he heard of a boautiful book ho 
sought to secure it, making extravagant offers for it. 
He never lent a book, but wonld willingly get it copied and 
make a gift of it Avithout hesitation. After his death his 
books were sold for a whole year in his mosque ; fetching 
400,000 dinars for the cellection®. The Baghdadian 
savant Al-Baiqani (d. 425/1,033) rcquired 63 baskets and 
two trunks for the transport of his books on removal®. 


(1) Abu Nuaim, Tarikh IspaJian, Leiden, fol. 51b. (2) Sirli, con- 
temporary and oonrtier in Arib, 121. Suli liimsell had a big library. 
Ibn al-Jauzi 796. (3) Misk, VI, 314; Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 43l! 
(4) Yakut, Irshad, II, 315. (5) Ibn Bashkuwal, 1, 304 F. (6) 
Wustenleld, AGGW, 37 Nr 335. 
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Thc Manichaeans had already shown delioate taste and 
fancy in the get-up of their books. In 311/923, at the 
p.ublic gate of the eastle at Baghdad, the portrait of Mani, 
togctlier with 11 saoks of heretical books, was burnt. 
Gold and silver fell out of theni. The supporters of the 
sohismatic Al-Haliaj (executed in 310/921) also iinitated 
the Maniohceaus in this respeot. Their books were 
written in gold on Chinese paper, were encased in silk and 
brocade, aud were bound in costly leather'. 

The State-papers of the Byzantine Chancery are 
always mentioned as works of art. In 326/937 a letter 
of the Byzantine Empcror came to the Caliph—the 
Greek text in letters of gold and the Arabio translation in 
letters of silyer^. Somewhat later another letter was sent 
to the Caliph of Cordova in letters of gold on sky-blue 
leather. It was eiicased in a cylinder of chased silver with 
the portrait of thc eraperor in coloured glass on the cover. 
That entire work of art was enveloped in brocade*. The 
poems of the Caliph Mutamid were likewise insoribed in 
letters of gold^ The Wazir Ibn Abbad (d. 386/996) 
personally drafted the letter of appointraent of his chief 
Qadi Abdul Jabbar, and hiinseh copied it in a most 
cxtravagaut iashion. It consisted of 700 lines, eaoh line 
on a folio and thc cntire work fitted into an ivory case, 
which looked not “unlike a thick column”®. In the 
6th/llth eeutury this work, along with another biblio- 
graphioal rarity, was presented to the Wazir Nizam el-Mulk. 
The latter was a Quran, the variants of which were in red, 
betwoen the lines, the explauation of uncommon expres- 
sions in blue, and passages of practical import in gold\ 

The book-lovers’ greatest joy consisted in MSS of 
famous scribes. 

But along with libraries another form of literary en- 
dowment came into existenoe. It combined the collection 
of books with instruction or, at least, with remuneration 
for work done in the libraries. The poet and savant Ibn 
Hamdan (d. 323/935)—a distinguished nobleman of Mosul 
—fouudod in his native town a ‘House of Leaming’ 
{dar-aPilm) with a library possessing books on every 
branch of learning. It was open to all who wished to 
make use of it. Eor the poor paper was provided free. 
For himself the founder set apart a place where he declaim- 

(l) Arib, p. 90, according to Misk. (2) Ibn al-Janzi, 69 a. 
(3) Maqq, ed. Dozy, 1, 267. (4) Ea-Snli, to whom the Caliph el- 
Muktah had shown it. Apnd Shabushti, 396. (6) Es-Subki, Tab., 
II., 230. (6) Es-Subki, II, 230. 
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ed his verses or those of others aiid dictated historical and 
juristio notes'. The Qadi Ibu Hibban (d. 354/965) be- 
queathed to the town of Nisabur a liouse with “ Jibrary 
and quarter8 for foreig)x students and provided stipends 
for their inaintenanoe.” The books were not to be lent 
out^. A courtier of Adud-ud-Dawlah (d. 372/98'2) built 
at Eara-Hormuz on the Persian Gulf—as at Basrah—a 
library wliere those who read or copied received a grant. 
At Eara-Hormuz a Mutazilite theologian always leotured 
on Mutazilite prinoiples. In 383 the Buwayyid wazir 
Sabur ibn Ardashir (d. 415/1,024) iounded a House of 
Learning’ {dar-al-ilin) on the west side of Baghdad’. 
Besides, 10,400 volumes, mostly authors’ autographs, and 
copies belonging lo celebrated scholars, it possessed 100 
copies, of the Quran written by the Banu Muklah*. The 
management was in the hands of two Alids and a Qadi. 

Purther Ar-Eadi, poet and registrar of the Alids (d. 
406/1,015) establishcd one such ‘ House of Learning ’ for 
students {Talabat ul-ilni) ; making necessary arrangements 
for their needs (Diwan, Beyrut I, 3). The name signihes 
the change. The old institutions, which were libraries, 
pure and simple, were called the ‘ Treasure-house of 
wisdom ’ Khizanat al-Hikmah —the newer ones ‘The 
House of Learning’ {Dar al-ilm) in which the library was 
merely a special section. Even in Egypt suoh academies 
were founded. In 378/988 Aziz purchased a house by 
the side of Al-Azhar and endowed it for 35 theologians 
who held their sittings for learned discussions every 
Eriday in the mosque between the midday and the after- 
midday prayer. Thus, the Islamic academy, which is 
still the greatest academy in Islam, dates from the 
4th/10th century. The wazir Ibn Killis established a 
privat6 academy. He is reported to have spent 1,000, 
dinars every month for professors, copyists and book- 
binders’. lu 935 the Caliph al-Hakim founded a Dar-al 

(1) Irshad, II, 420. (2) Wu9tenfeld AGGW, 37. (3) Muk. 413; 
Fihriat, 139, (Ibn Khall, 1 ,250. Prof. Margolionth says that it was foiind- 
od in 381, in a part of Baghdad called ‘ between the two walls* in 
the quarter of Karkh, Letters of Abul Ala, XXIV, Tr,) U) Ibn Khall, II, 
80; Ibn Jauzi, fol. 135 a. The library was burnt down in 450/1058. 
Ibn al-Athir, IX 247. Books, which earlier were in possessien of 
famous inen, are of special importance in theological literature for they 
furnish in a manner a chain of tradition and a guarantee of accuracy. 
For this reason the roader carefully noted his name on the cover of the 
book. lu YaquPa Irshad (vi, 359) it is noted hoW the librarian of this 
library was shown that the books were being eaten bv worms. ( 6) 
Yahya ibn Sa*id, his contemporary and countryman, fol, 108 a. 
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ilm at Cairo in which he gathered together books out of 
the different libraries in the citadel. It was thrown open 
to all. Besides the lecturers who lectured there—he 
appointed a librarian and two assistants'. Pen, paper and 
ink were supplied free of cost. 

We possess the budget of this institution. Its main- 
tenanoe cost 257 dinars a year. 


Among other items of expenses:— 


Paper 

90 

Dinars. 

Pay of the Librarian 

48 

Dinars. 

Pay of the Servants 

15 

Dinars. 

Pay of tho Officor in charge of Papor, Ink 



and Pens of reed 

12 

Dinars. 

Repairs 

12 

Dinars. 

Drinking-wator 

12 

Dinars. 

Abbadan niats 

10 

Dinars. 

Pelt-Carpet for winter 

6 

Dinars, 

Coveriug for wiuter 

4 

Dinars. 

Repair of Door Curtains 

1 

Dinar. 


AI-Afdal sluit up tlic library, bocauso it beoame the 
centro of religious strife and sectarian dispiitos". Theo- 
logical and juristic locturcs were niostly deliverod at the 
mo8ques wliere tho audience formed a circlo in front of the 
lecturer who, whenever possible, took his place with his 
back to a pillar'. If any one posted lhmsolf ncar such a 
circlo, people called to him to turn towards the class. 
At the chief mosque of Cairo Mukaddasi reckoned 120 
such circles in tho eveniug''. TMie most famous educa 
tional centre of the empire then was the oldest cliiel mosquo 
of Baghdad—the mosque of Mansur’. The Khatib al- 
Baghdadi is said to have taken, while on a pilgrimage, 
three draughts from the well of Zemzem, eaoh draught 
signifying a wish: that he might compose a history of 
Baghdad, that hc might be allowed to dictate traditions 
at the inosque of Mansur, and that he inight be buried 
near the grave of Bisr el-Hafi. For fiftty years, there sat 
in this mosque, by one and tho same pillar Naftawaihi 
(d. 323/935), ohief of the Zahirite school of Jurisprudence.® 

(1) Yahya, fol. 116 a. (2) Ma<irisii, Khital II, 458. (3) Muk, 205. 
In 314/926 the Tigris, near Mosnl, was fro:5en with the resnlt tliat ono 
coiild actiiaUy ride across il, To colebrate the occasion A))u Zikrah sat 
in the middle of the riyor with a circle of audienco around hiin to whom 
he dictated notes. Ibn al-Jaussi, fol. 31 a. (4) Yaciut, Irsliady li 240. 
(5) Guy Le Strange, Baghdad, p, 33. Tr. f6) Irshad 1. 809. 
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Within the theological cirole, lectures of the canon- 
ists, dealing with prolessional learning, drew the largest 
audiences. And yet, coinpared with the Ĕgures to-day, 
the number is relatively small, whence we can infer that 
the number of competing teachers was great. Abu Hamid 
al-Isfaraini, (d. 406/1,015) thc most renowned jurist of the 
century, called the second Shafi’i drew only 3 to 700 disci- 
plos at tlie mosque of Ibn al-Mubarak at Baghdad where he 
loctured'. 

The most lamous leoturer in jurisprudenco at Nishapur, 
the great centre of learuing in the lilast, had an audience 
of over 500 on Friday the 23rd of Moharrum, 387/997"; 
a successor of his—the “ incomparable ’’ Juwaini (d. 
478/1085) had a daily audience of 300’; whereas, to-day, for 
instance, in the God—forsaken Kashghar (East Turkistan) 
the hrst professor lcotures, sometimes in our days, to an 
audicncc of 500.^ 

They counted tlie studonts from the number of ink- 
pots which they put before tliem ; for the ink-pot was the 
most important part of a student’s equipmeut.' 

Tlie enraged audience of the famous Tabari llung ink- 
pots at him when hc said something Avhich they did not 
approve oi." On the death of the lecturer, students 
smashed the ink-pots and broke their pens of reed and 
went about the town shrieklng and lamenting. At the 
death of the abovo-meutioned Juwaini, who also was 
a famous preaoher, liis pulpit was thrown down and the 
entire Nishapur shared the academic griof. “ The gates 
of the town were closed and instcad of a head-gear they 
covered the head with a handkerchief'.” 

People brought their books to college in a reoeptaclo 
called ‘ tlask,’ doubtless with academic humour.'’ 

In earlier times diotation (imla)'^ 9 ,% counted as the 
highest stage of instruction'’. In the 3rd/9th century it 
was largely resorted to by theologiaus and philologers. 
The Mutazilite el-Jubbai is said to have diotated 150,000 
leave8 and yet he was never seen to refer to any book 
exoept the oalendar of Khwarezmi“'. Abu Ali al-Qali 

(1) Wnstenteld, AGGW, 37, Nr. 287; es-Subki, III. 26; Ibn 
al-Athir, IX, 183, inontions 400, (2) Nawawi, Tahdhib, ed Wnstenteld, 
307; Subki, 11, 170. (3) Su))ki, 11, 252. (4) Hartmann, Chinesisch- 
Turhestan, 45. (5) Nawawi and Siibi. (6) yaqut, Irshad, VI 436. 
(7) Wustonrold, AGGW, 37 Nr 366; Subki, 11,257. (8) ‘Qarurah’ 
—probably this word was used for a case. cf. Doay, Yaqut, Irshad, 
11,10. (9) Suyuti, Mmhir,J,30; apud Goldsiher, S. W. A. 69,20. 
(10) Ahmad Ibn Yahya, ed. Arnold, 47. 
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dictated five volnmes'. Tlie student niade a note on tlie 
leaf of Ins note-book : “ Loctnto, dictated by our Sbaikh 

N. N., at snch and sncli a placo, on such and such a day*.” 

In the 4th/10th century, however, the philologer gave 
up the Theologian’8 method of teaching. Instead of dic- 
tating notes he took to explaining and coinmenting 
{Tadris) upon a work, read ont by one of his pupils, 
“ not unlike the method pursued in explaining compendi- 
ums ” (MuJihtasarat). Abul Qasim E55-Zajjaji (d. 339/950) 
is said to have been the last to dictate lexicography*. 
As expressly stated by Suyuti, in thc sphere of theology, 
dictation, however, continued to be the approved method. 
When that vain waziir, Saheb ibn Abbad (d. 385/995) 
dictated traditions he naturally had a uumber of syco- 
phants as his audience who took down notes. Each copyist 
had 8ix others attaehed to him, each of whom repeated the 
dictation to the other''. But dietation, here, too showed 
signs of declino and only a few 8avants preferred it to 
Tadris"'. 

The history of tho KitaJ) al Yagut of Mutarriz (d. 
345/956) shows how a book grew out of dictation. Prom 
the 24th of Moharruin 326/936 he dictated dic ad diem 
this book until completed. To this he added a great 
number of notes and supplements. Abu Ishay et-Tabari, 
then, read the book out before him, the students listening 
and he making furthcr additions to it. Then from Dhul- 
qada of 329/940 to Eabi II of 331/942 Abul Eath read it 
out tohim when tbe notes of the best pupils were compared 
and yet further additions made by the author. Then he 
added iresh chapiers and supplements which Abu- 
Mohamad Wahb took down. This done, Abu Ishaq et- 
Tabari had once more to read the book over to him. Then 
the final shape was given, the author promising to make no 
lurther additions®. 

The altered mode of instruction called new educational 
institutions into being. The predominance of Tadris 
gave birth to the Madrassdis: the main reason being that 
with Tadris went hand in hand MunazaraJi (disputation) 
and the mosque was hardly deemed a fit place for such a 
method of study and instruction . 

In this sphere, too the 4th/10th century moulded the 


(1) Suyuti. (2) Subki III. 259. [3] Ahinad ibn Yahya, od Arnold 
47. [4] Yaqut, Irshad, II, 312. [5] Ahmad ibn Yahya, 63. At the time 
of Haji Ehalita the traditiouists seem to have finally abondoned dictation. 
Marcais, Le Tagrib de en-Nawatoi JA. 1901, 18 p. 87. [6] Pihrist 76. 
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fonn which exiftts to this day. Tradition. as a whole, 
points to Nishapiir—then the greatest centre of learning 
in the East—as tlie birtli-place of the Mutlrasah. Tlie 
best authority—Al-Hakim, tho liistorian of tho Nisha- 
purian SavantH, says that tlie first Madrasali was founded 
there for the beneht of his contemporary Isfaraini (d. 
418/1,027)'. The madrasah of Ibn Eurak (d. 406/l,01n) 
can only havo boen a few years younger". Both isfraini 
and Ibn Eurak were ardent disciples Al-Ashari and must 
have preferred dogmatic discussions—cven Tadris —to 
simple transmissiou of traditions*. A third Nisapurian 
(d. 429/1,037) who built a niadrasah for tho savants in 
front of his house was a chief mitdarris (lecturcr) and a 
disputant hnnnmir)''. 

In the great colleges tho assistant professor sat on a 
raiscd seat cnjoining silence and lepeating the words of 
the proiessor for the benefit of those who lyore at a dis- 
tancc from him. At the theological lectures the professor 
began: Praisc be to God and blessings on his Prophet. 
Thcn ho caused verses of the Quran to be recited by one of 
his pupils with a fine voiee. This done, the professor 
prayed for the town and his pupils. The assistant profes- 
sor then enjoined silenee involdng the namo of God and 
praising the Prophet. Next he addresscd the professor 
saying: May God be gracious to thee, whom wilt thou 
quote ? And each time tho name of prophet or a saint 
occurred, he pronounced the prescribed Eormula’. 

About 800/912 a teacher began witli the Quian, and 
its various readings then passed on to the sayings of the 
Prophot and, whenever a strango proposition or an un- 
coramon exprossion occurred, he explained, discussed and 
questioned his audience as to the sense®. Students were 
allowed at the lecture to get up and question the teacher, 
as the history of a philologer (d. 416/1,024) shows. Eirst 
one rose and askcd: 0 Abu Ubaidah ! What is that ? 
Then a second and a third. Since all three asked silly 


[IJ Subki, Tabaqat, III, 111, 137. Maqrizi (Khitat, II, 363) 
thinks that the maclrasah of Baihaqi fd. 454/1,062) was the first and 
Dhahabi that of Nizam-ul-Mnlk. [Subki III, 137]. In Jauhari the 
word is not found but in Hamadani it occurs. Bas. p, 247. [2] Subki, 

III. 52. [3] Eibera seeks to establish in his interesting essay ‘ Origm del 

Golegio Nidami cle Baghtlad ’ [reprin*ed in his Opuscula] that the 
madrasah originally was a Karramite institution. But there is no proof 
for this thoory. [4] Subki. 111,33 [Nawawi, Taqrih,Zk, 1901,18 p88.That 
this also obtained in the 4/lOth century is shown by the order of the 
Khatib: “ that this formula is to be louldly recited.” [6] Yaout, Jrshad 

VI. m, 
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que8tions, Abu Ubaidahtookhis sandals, ran into tliemosque 
and called out; How come all the cattle to be herdcd in 
my room todayM 

The pious scruple against transmitting traditions 
which had previously existed, had not yet quite dis- 
appeared". Birqani (d. 425/10,34) tells us that his teach- 
er was always reluctant to teach tradition. His pupils, 
whenever he spoke to any one, were wont to step aside 
and, without his knowledge, to make notes of traditions 
which he wove into his conversation'’. Another actually 
refused to teach tradition until he was sevontyh And 
yet the transmission of tradition was an act of worship 
and required a certain amount of purihcation. “ It is 
desirable that the transmitter of traditions should purify, 
perfame himself and comb his beard before beginning his 
lecture. He is to sit upright in a dignihed posture. He 
is to take severoly to task any one who interrupts him. 
But he himself should be polite and courteous to all*.” 

Prom the 2ud/8th and 3rd/0th centuries we hear of 
people, who seeking intercession for a sick or needy person, 
throw a slip of paper before an honoured theologian while 
sitting with his circle of students around him. The profess- 
or picks it up, it utters a prayer and the students conSrin 
it with A7)wi, Thon the instruction proceeds. The foll- 
owing story comos from the 4th/10th century. 

One day, during his wizarat, Saheb ibn Abbad, intend- 
ing to dictato notes, showed himseli, in the fashion of a 
theologian, in a veil and chinband and said : “ You know 

my zeal for theology ”—his statement was confirmed by 
the audience. He, then, proceeded : “ I am always pre- 

occupied with this subject. Whatever I have spent, in 
acquiring a knowledge of it, from ehildhood up to now, 
has come from my father’s and grandfather’s purse and 
yet I have not kept free from lapses. God and you are my 
witnesses that I do penance to God for any sin commit- 
ted.” He owned a house which he named the ‘ house of 


[1] yaqut, Irshad, V, 272. [2] Goldziher Z. D. M. G. Vol. [1907], 
p. 861. See also Samarqandi’s Bustan el-arifin [p. 10] where one says: 
I have met 120 companions of the Prophet and there was no traditonist 
among them who did not wish some one other than himself to rex>eat 
traditions and no mufti among them either who did not prefer some 
one other than himself to decide. [3] Marcais in the Taqrib of Nawawi’ 
J. A. 1901. 17 p. 196 note 2. [4] Subki Tabaqat II, 161. [5] Taqrib 
pp. 18,85 ff, [J. A. 1901]. From Ghazzali Marcais quote8 that Sufian 
Thauri always seated the poor in the very firat rank. 
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penancc,’ Tliero lic wan wont to reniain for sonie weeks 
(doing pcnancc), taking care tliat tlic validity of his 
ponanoe was testiiiccl to by oanonists, On coinplotion of 
thc ponance ho cliotatecl notes. To ovory copyist some 
six others attached theniselve8, of these six every one 
passed on the dictated mattcr to others'. Darqutni 
(d. 385/995) silontly prayod while the students read aloud 
before iiim. He oalied attention to mistakes by saying : 
‘ 8uhkaii AUah.’ We are also told as an example of his 
aciimen that hc corrccted mistakes by citations from the 
Quratr. A theologiaii, who died in 400/1,015, began his 
lectures by recitations from the Quran and traditions and, 
during the whole time, nevor moved a linib till he was 
cjuito exhausted’. Bahili always sat at the leoture which 
he delivored once a week behind a cnrtain for fear that his 
pnpils might look upon him and the populace with one 
and tho sanie eyo. On aceount of deop pre-occupation with 
God he had beconio frenxiod and never knew what length 
his lecturc had reaohed until remincd of it*. Theological 
lecture concluded with a prayer, prefaced by stand 

up’. 

Opinion was naturally divided as to the ago whcn 
study shonld begin. Sorno recommended that the study 
of tradition should not commence until the 30th year; 
othors not until the 20th. In the VIth century Qadi 
lyadh. of Cordova (d, 544/1, 149) states the opinion of 
experts to be that the study of tradition should not be 
taken up before tho age of 5. In support of this view, 
evcn a tradition from Bukhari ch. 18) is oited and 

Nawawi, who died in 476/1,083, states this to be the gener- 
al rule in his time. The famous Humaidi is said to have 
been carried on his father’s shouldor for instruction®. 
And, for this reason, indeed, notices of learned men in- 
variably refer to the agc when they oommenoed to attend 
leotures. 

Kare are the instanoes of boys of 8ix attending lectures. 
The famou8 Qadi Tanukhi (d. 384/994) belongs to this 
rare group’’. Abu Nu‘aim of Ispahan, the greatest tradi- 
tionist of the age, began attending leotures at eight'*. But 
generally they commenced at ll. At the age of 11 the 


(1) IrHhncl, IT, 312. (For his life, see, Ibn Khall, II, 239). (2) Subki, 
II, 312. (Ibn Asakir on ‘Dictation’, Ibn Khall, II, 253 Tr.). (3) Ibn 
al-Jansii fol. 163 a. (4) Subki, Tdbaqat, II, 257, (5) Snbki, Tabaaat, 

}}< P-193- (7) Ibn al-Jansii, fol. 130 b! 

(8' Subki 8. 
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famou8 Khatib', three of his disciples, and Ibn al-Jauzi^ 
hegan attending lectures. 

There were teachers, indeed, who would not, at their 
lectures, admit beardless youtbs for fear of love-intrigues. 
An ardent, youthful scholar, had to uso, in consefj[uence, a 
false beard*. 

There was a di£ference of opinion even as to the age 
when one should teach theology. Nawawi seems to think 
that one could do so at any ago provided an audience is 
fouud. The old teacher should cease to lecturo when he 
feel8 that through age or blindness he mixes up traditions^ 
As a poor student, Isfaraini, tho greatest Shahite jurist 
of the 4th/10th centurv, worked as a porter’. Others 
went through their course of study by slooping on thc 
minaret of the mosgue in which they hoard locturos. 

It is related of tho wazir Ibn al-Kurat (d. 312/924) 
that, diiring his wasarat, ho allowed 20,00 dirhams as a 
permanent aunual grant to poets, apart from individual 
donations or gifts for panegyrics. In his last leisarat ho 
thought of his students and said : Perhaps they can ill- 
a£ford to spare a penny or even less to buy iiik and paper. 
It is, then, my duty to help aud provide theni with these. 
And he, according by, sanctioned 20,000 dirhams out of his 
own purse for these*. 

This story suggests that iustitutions for studeuts were 
not common then. Moreover, the larger portion of this 
grant, as is expressly stated, was divertod to other pur- 
poses. The poor scholar—when not a jurist or odicial— 
earned a living as copyist, as did the Christiau Yahya ibn 
Adi (d. 364/074). One of the outstanding philosophers of 
the 4th/10th century, who twice transcribed the entire 
commentary of Tabari on the Quran, used to copy as 
many as 100 leaves in twenty-four hours’'. Abu Hatim, 
who for 50 years worked as copyist at Nishapur, thus ex- 
presses himself: “ Copying is a wretched, accursed busi- 
ness. It secures neither bread to the Iiving nor a shroud 
to the dead*.” By copying Daqqaq (d. 489/7,096) 

(1) Tarikh Baghdud, J. B, A, S, 1902, p 50, (2/ Ibn al-Janzi, fol. 137 b 
(3) Wnstenleld, Schafiiten, AGGW 37, Nr. 88. (4) Taqrib, J A 
(1901) 18 p 50. The later theorists are very severe npon blind 
theologians. Some even refnse to regard them as tmstworthy tradi- 
tionists, an indication of the valne set npon writing and a correspond- 
ing declino in tho high eatoom in which jnoinory was held in tho past. 
The Kljatib rnles : Wo are to look npon a blind theologian or tradi- 
tionist in tho sanie light as an nneducated penson with eyes. Ibid, p. 63 

Anaw ,37 Nr 28. (6) Yaqut, Irshad, 1,255. Wuz. 201 f. (7) 
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maintained mothor, wife, and daughter. In course of a 
year he copied the Sahih ot Muslim. He once dreamed 
that on the Day of Judgment he was absoIved and ‘‘ as I 
was through the gate of Paradise” says he, “ I threw myself 
at full length on my back, put one leg on the other and 
called out ‘ah, now, by God, I am rid of oopying”.” 

The imposture of the copyists was regarded as a mis - 
fortune of learing^. Extremely consoientious savants co- 
pied their libraries out for themselves'', whenever possible. 

Private tuition did not bring in muoh. A whole band 
of savants; e. g., the entire Hanaiite school, Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal, Sufyan Thauri and othors, declare it unlawful for 
teaohers to take money for instruction in Quran and 
tradition''. 

Others considored it lawful bu placed the traditionist 
higher who “only taught for the sako of heavenly reward.” 
Even Nawawi in the 8th/13tii century refused to accept 
tho salary, assigned for his post, at Ashrahyyah. 

After an unremuneratod lecture of tho sort mentioned 
the pupils said : May God roward thee ! Where upon 
the tcaoher roplied : May God let it profit ye'. 

In 346/957 tlicre died a famous Khorasanian teacher, 
who bccame so hard of hearing, from his thirtieth year, 
that he could not even hear the hraying of a donkey. 
When ho went to the mosque to delivor lectures he invari- 
ably found it full of poople who carried him on their 
shoulder to his seat. He would receive no remuneration 
for his lectures but earnod a living as copyist". Jauzaki 
(d. 388/998) said : “10,00,000 dirhams havo I spent on 
Traditions but noc a single dirham havo 1 earned thereby. ” 
An Alid, wishing to present 300 dinars to the famous, 
Khatib al-Baghdadi, who happened to be at the mas(]ue 
of Tyre, placed the sum on his prayer carpet. The Khatib 
took up the prayer carpet in anger and left the mosque. 
The Alid had to pick up the gold pieces from the lisaures in 
tho mat’^. 

To become a school-master, as the later famous Abu 
/jaid al-Balkhi (d. 322/933) became, meant ‘Sour bread 
and a despised occupation*.” Jahiz has written a book on 
school-masters which is full of fun and of anecdotes, de- 
scriptive of their helplessuess and folly. “As stupid as 

(1) Yaqut, Tmhad, VT 337. (2) Yatimah, IV, 122, (3) Often, partic- 
itlaiTy in tlio acconnt of tlie liv6s of the Malekite jurists. e. {»., Bihl. Arah. 
hisp (4) Muk. Buatan el-arcjin. Marcais, Taqrih, J A (1901) l7 p. 143 
(6) Subki, II. 297. (6) Ibn al- Jauzi, fol. 87. (7) Subki, II 169. (8) 
Subki, III, 14. 
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a school-master” was a familiar proverb,' Greek comedy 
may be responsible for much of this, for in it tlie school- 
master is a stock comic hgure'. 13ut it was ayerred in all 
serioiisness that the oatlis of weavers, sailors, and those 
who let animals on hire have no validity in law and 
those of the carriers of loads and school-masters but 
partial validity '. Ibn Habib (d, 245/859) counsels ; 

when you ask one regarding his business and he answers, 
School-mater! then give him a cuffh Ibn Haukal 
7 ’eports’: “The daily consumption of onions has made 
the Sicilians weak-minded with the result that they see 
things otherwise than as they are. As an illustration they 
regardj the school-masters, of whom there are more than 
300, as the noblest and the most important members of 
their community and out of them make oonddants and 
choose assessorsin their courts. But we all know how cribbed 
and contined is the understanding of the school-masters and 
how light-headed they are! Through cowardice and fear 
of hghting they have resorted to their occupation.” 

The School-master was paid at times in kind. Pro- 
verbial is the School-master’s kitchen for its heterogene- 
ous contents. It was great or small, good or bad 
according to the purse or the generosity of tlie pupils’ 
parents. Jahi?: said of a school-master, 

Tbeir cakes and bread, that is no good— 

A plague upon such work and ^ood", 

More happily placed were private-tutors {mnaddih) in 
rich houses. An ordinary teacher received about 60 
dirbams for tuition ; exceptionally competent ones not 
(piite a tbousand^, A private tutor of this sort received 
70 dirhams per month at the house of an officer of Abdullah 
ibn-Tahir in the 3rd/9th century but he stood under the 
supervision of his own teaoher who had recommended 
him and who occasionally examined the boys and had 
the power of removing him, if necessary*. Most fortunate 
indeed, were the tutors of princes. Such a position was 
held by distinguished philologers. Mohamed ibn Abdullah 

(1) Yaqnt, Irshad, 1,141. (2) Jahiz, Bayan 1,100. (3) Jbn 

Kutaibab, Uyun al-Akhbnr, 93. (4) Yaqut. Irshad, VI, 473. /5) p_ gQ_ 
(6) Tha’alabi, Kit. umad el-mansuh ZDM6, VI,. There was no schooi 
on Tuesdays aud Kridays (Ibn al-Mutazz II, 1; Abulqasim, LVII); 
Por later times Alif Ba 1,208 ; Madkhal, II, 168. Children wrote with 
chalk on boards (Muk, 440). Siraps were used for chastisement. 
Yatimah, II, 63. (7) Jahizj Bayan, 1, 151. (8) Yaqnt, Irshad, 1, 122. 
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ibn Taliir, one of tlie most generons nien oC his time, 
ailowed to tiie grammarian Tha’lab, the resideut private 
tutor of his son, a liouse elose by the palace where he and 
his pupil live;l, receiving daily seven rations of black 
bread, a ration of wheat bread, 8even pounds of meat, 
forage for horses, and a stipend of 1,030 dirhams'. Iii 
80-2/914 the son of the Wazir celebrated at Baghdad the 
admissiou of his son to the school-roorn with an invitation 
to oOO guests —odicers of all rank and status. The priyate 
tutor received 1,000 dinars as present'. In the school-room 
of princes a slave of his tutor stood by the side of the 
little Mamun to take the board from his hand, wipe it and, 
again, hand it back to him*. At court, savants were always 
welcome and received pension. They were classed uiider 
twoheadings: (1) Jui-ists (Ein/ahd) (ind y2) Theologians 
{^UleniiL). The third and the best paid group was that of 
the Niidaina (messmates of the sovereiga) of the Calipbs. 
The same individual could draw simultaneously all the 
three stipends. It, then, made up 300 dinars a mouth 
with free quarter8', The philologer Ibn Duraid (d. 
821/il38) received from Al-mu(j|tadir 50 dinars per month 
when he came destitute to Baghdad’. Al-Parabi 
(d. 339/950) receiv(M from Saif-ud-Dawlah, the ruler of 
Aleppo, one dirham per day and was quite satished with 
it“. Rarely, indeed, do wo read of a savant, at this 
period, concerniug himself with any business or cralt as 
a means of liveiihood. Sibghi (d. 344/il55), however sold 
dye. In his shop met all the traditionists of the day". 
He bc(]ueathed this, his house, ‘the House of Law’ 
(Dar as-8ininah) to a savant as Madrasali. and made a 
suitable endowment for it'\ Diligh (d. 351/962), who w’as 
at once a savant and a successhil merchant, died leaving 
behind 300,000 dinars (3 million marks). He sent his 
collection of books to a colleague, inserting betw^een every 
two folios a gold piece. He used to say : ‘ There is 
nothing in the world like Baghdad, nothing in Baghdad 
like the Qatiah, nothing in Qatiah like the Derh-A hihhalij, 
nothing in the Deh-Ahi Khalif like my house”. 

Another who lived in old Cairo had tailoring as his 
sole means of subsistence. Every week he made a coat 
{Qanm) for a dirham and two dana(]8 and maintained 
himseh thereby—not accepting even a drink of water 

(1) Yaqtit, Irshad, II, 144. (2) Kit. aUuyun Wal-hadaig Berlin, fol. 
125 b. (3) Baihaqi, ed, Schwally, 620. (4) Fihrist, 51. (5) Wistenleld 
AGGW, 37 Nr92. (6) Abiilhda, An7iale.H, year 339. (7) Subki, II, 168 
(8) Subki, III, 66. (9) Subki, II, 222. 
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froni any one'. Another Cairene savant (d. 494/1,101) 
maintained himsell by selling robes of state to the aristoc- 
racy^. But Mutarriz: (d. 345/956), the greatest philologer 
of his age, endured ]ife-long privations; for occupation 
with leaming hindered him from earning a livelihood'’. 
And the celebrated philologer Ibn Baris (d. 369/979) 
speaks of the dirham as the best physician for his malady 
and wishes that he had 1,000 dinars that the block- 
heads might 8erve himk 

At the end of this period the Muslim savant becomes 
eligible for privy councillorship. The young Islaraini 
(d. -118/1,027) was the first of his guild in Nisapur to receive 
a title—the title of Eukn-ud-din (pillar of religion)®. 
Then also came into view, yet only as a mark of honour, 
the later important title of the Both 

the Asharites and the Persian oonservatives conferred that 
title upon their chief theologian''. 

Nor were comic pictures of the proiessors wanting. 
The gTammarian Tha‘]ab and Al-Mubarrad used so to 
take each other off, that the audienoe, enthralled and 
spell-bound hastened from the lecture of one to that of the 
other'. Another once boasted ; I have never forgotten 
anything and continued ; Slave, hand me my shoes. 
Lo ! rejoined the slave : You have them on*. 

The famous philologer Ibn Khaluyah was learned but 
coarse. Once at a social gathering at the palace of the 
Amir Saif-Hd-Dawlah he stru<;k the poet Mutannabbi with 
his keys in the face and caused him to bleed". 

And Naftawaihi was as famous for his learning as he 
was notorious for filth and bad odour. 

The strain caused by his work affected the mind of the 
lexioographer Jauhari (died about 390/1,000). After he 
had dictated his dictionary up to the letter DAD he went 
irp to the roof of the old mosque at Nisapur aiid called 
out : Ye people! I have accomplished something this 

(l^ Subki, II, 102. (2), Subki, III, 297. (3) Abulbda, Annales, 
year 345. (4) Yaqut, IrsJiad, II, 9. (5) .'\GGW, 37, Nr. 316. 
Already a savant (d. 356/966), who was held in great esteem at the 
court of Bokhara, ranked higher ttian the Wazir and was addressed aa 
the great master (Shaikh Jalil). - Subki, II, 86. (6) Subki, III, 47. 

117. (7) Irsliad, II, 149, (8) Irsliad, VI. 209. (9) Ibn Khallikan 
Wustenfeld’s ed. I, 65. 
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side of thc grave such as no man has accomplished beforĕ. 
Now I will achicYe something for the other side of the 
grave such as no man has hitherto achieved. He tied 
two door-leave8 with a piece of string under his arms, 
mounted to the highest point in the mosque and tried to 
liy. He fell to the ground and died'. 

[1] Yaqut, Irshad II, 269. 


O 



XIII.— Theologt? 


In the 4th/10th century Muslim theology passed through 
its greatest epoch; namely, its emancipation from juris- 
prudence whose hand-maid it had hitherto been. Eyen 
in the 3rd/9th century all theological works of note bear 
juristic impress. This change must be set down to the 
credit of the Mutaiiilites. Tiiroughout the 3rd/9th century 
they propounded purely theological (juestions and, now, 
they challenged their opponents to reply. They were 
the first Muslim party which was free from all juristic 
leanings. And even in the 4th/10th century—of the five 
greatest groups in wliich Islam was then divided, namely; 
Sunnah, Mutajiilah, Murjiah, Shiah and Kharijites—they 
were the only party of pure dogmatism (Kalamiyyah)'. 
They conceded complete liberty with regard to particular 
rules of law {Furu') and taught that every jurist was free 
to follow his own lines~. Thus there were Mutazilites in 
every shade of juristic school, even among the Tradition- 
ists, {Asluib el-liadith) whom people are inclined to regard 
as born enernies of the Scholastics. 

The Sufis again were avowed opponents of all juristic 
schools {iha ed-duuya). Makki (d.386/996) applied to it 
{ihu ed-d.umja) au alleged saying of Christ : The base 
savants are not unlike a stone on the mouth of a canal. 
They would neither themseWes drink the water nor would 
they let it fertilise a field. Such are the wordly-wise 
savants'’! They sit upon the road leading to the next world. 
They neither move on themselves nor yet do they let the 
servants of God move on to Hirn. Or, again, they are not 
unlike white washed grave8, externally well-cared for but 
within replete with the bones of the deadh 

[irMuk/37. ... .... 

[ 1 ] Muk, 38; Ahmad Ibn Yahya, 63 

[3] Muk, 439. 

[4] Makki 141. 
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And the Sutis wou the day. In the lollowing centnry 
(Thazzali—the pioneer of the later Muslim orthodoxy— 
declared juribprudence to be something worldln and 
iiiitlieologicaP . In fact we notice among the Sutiis a 
tendency to penalise all sciences. Ibn Khatif (d. 371/981) 
Iiad to conceal his ink-pot in his breast-pocket and paper 
in his waist-belt for fear of the brethren'. 

Once again they opposcd the Gnosis, the inner under- 
standing, to knowledge, the theology. “ 0 , Wonder! how 
is he, who knoweth not how the liair of his body grows 
blaok or white, to know the creator of tbings ? ’’ Thus 
Hallaj (d.302/914) ridicules learning !' Elsewhere lie tells 
us ; I saw a Suti bird with two wings. He did not under- 
stand my business so long as he llew. And he (]uestioned 
me about purity (Safa, and J replied : Clip thy wings olT 
by the scissors (^f self-annihilation, or else thou wilt not 
be able to follow me. But he rejoined : My wings I iieed 
to fly. One day he fell into the sea of understanding and 
was drowned*. On the other liand others, like Juuaid 
(d. 289/901), have expressly placed Theology {‘ilm) above 
Giiosi.'i {MaWi^ahy. As a rnatter of fact th(} list, for in- 
stance, of the Shatiite savanbs exhibits a number of Sutis. 
The Sutiite Theology is by far the most imporbant and 
8ucoessful as being the movement in the learning (.f that 
time which harbonrs the strongest religious Wces. It 
imported into and impressed upon Islam three special 
feature3 of its own which, even today, constitute by far 
the most important and effective features of its religious 
life. They are : A tirm faith in God, tlie order of Saints, 
and the Prophet’e cult. 

The study of the Quran aud Tradition, enjoined as a 
religious duty upon eyery blieving Muslim, male and 
female®, iucreased more and more, but tlie 4th/10th cen- 
tury inaugrated the modern practice of permitting the 
transmission of traditions, independently of personal inter- 
course, even without a special permission from the teacher’'. 
The result was that in the place of the old-fashioned travell- 
ing, the individual traditionists took to the study of books. 

[1] Goldaiher, Eahinten. 182. [2] Amedro!?., Notea on Some Suti 

Liees, .TBAS, 1912, 554. [3] Kit. et-tawnsin, ed Massignon, 73. [4] 

Kit. et-tawa.sin, 30. [5] Ibid, 196. [6] Samarqandi Biistan al-aritin, 

Cairo, [1304,] p. 3. [7] Goldziher, Muh. Stiulien II, 190 ff. Nawawi 
n*<*ntici.3 soine savants who (sonsidered written transmission as valid. 
ii^en the canonical collections themselvos called many instances of this 
mode of transmission into being. JA [1901] p. 226. 
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Thas Ibn Yarias es-Sadafi (.d. 347/9 d 8) could becoine the 
hcad of the traditionists in Egypt without travelling or 
hearing any one outside Egypt'. 

Yet it was soine tiine before the savant, in search of 
traditions, was less fre(]aently to be lound wandering in 
the streets or putting up at inns than the nierchant or 
oAicial. In 395/1005 died Ibn Mandah, ‘the last of lihe 
travellers ’, that is to say, the niost famous of those who 
travelled about the empire to hear traditions. He collect- 
ed 1700 traditions an<i brought home 40 camel lo.ads of 
books“. Abu Hatim of Samarciand heard about a thou- 
sand teachers from Tashkend to Alexandria’ ; an Afghan 
savant heard over T200^ And yet Ghazzali—the most 
outstanding ligure in ihe theological world—undertook 
very few journeys for purposes of study. Outside his 
home, Tus he heard lectures in the North, in Jurjan, 
and studied later at Nisapur, the great university town of 
his country. That was all. How conAicting in the 
4th/10th century were view8 regarding thc subject of travel 
is manilest from the Bustan al-^Ari^n (p. 18 ff) of Samar- 
qandi ! And signiiicant, too, is the fact that Naibakhti 
calls the well-known Abnl Earaj al-Isfahani (d. 366/967), 
author of the Kitab al-Aghani, from whom even the re- 
nowned Daraqutni heard traditions, ‘the greatest liar’ 
because he used to frequent the market of the book-dealers, 
lively and stocked with books, purchase a heap of rnanus- 
cripts there, bring them home and make extracts there- 
from’. 

The traditionists, however, were considered the most 
prominent of learned men and were, in fact, most influ- 
ential in the empire. Historians faithfully note their 
deaths and hand down strange stories of their feat8 of 
memory. Abdullah Tbn Sulaiman (d. 316/928) went from 
Baghdad to Sijistan. At Baghdad he was so proloundly 
esteemed that he lectured at the residence of the wazir 
‘Ali Ibn Isa and the Government erected a pulpit for him. 
He did not take with him a single book to Sijistan. Prom 
memory he dictated 30,000 traditions. The Baghdadians 
thought that he was playing the fool with the people and 
sent a messenger there whom they engaged for six dinars. 
He took notes, retumed honie, and it transpired that only 

[1] Suynti, Ilusnnl Muh lhero,, 1, 164. 

[2] Zarqani, 1,230 ; GoIdziher, Muh. Studien, II, 180. 

[3] Subki, Tabagat, II, 14. 

[4] Subki, III, 114. 

[5] Tarihh Baghdad, ed Krenkow, JRAS, 1912, p. 7l. 
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8ix traditiions of the lot could be at all takeii exception to 
and of these 8ix only three were found spurious'. 

Ibn U(|wah (d, 332/043) boasted of carrying 52,000 
traditions with their respective authorities in his head'. 
The Qadi of Mosul who died in 355/066 is said to liave 
known 20,000 traditions by heart'. And in 401/1010 died a 
savant in Egypt who possessed a long roJl of 87 yards, 
on both sides of which were written the beginnings of 
Traditions known to hinih 

Theologians recall with pride a story of the poet Haina- 
dani (d. 398/1007) who fancied hiniself becanse Iie could 
repeat a hundred verses on hearing theni once, He used 
to speak slightingly of the respect shown by the people 
to the inemorising of traditions, Someone sent him a 
chapter of tradition and gave him a week’s tiine to coinmit 
it to memory, At the end of the week the poet returned 
the doeument with the observation : Who can retain this 
in raemory ? Mohamed, son of X and Jafar, son of X, 
after X and then variou8 names and expressions'’. 

With what speed tradition was tauglit may be inferred 
from the fact that tlie Khatib heard the entire Sahih of 
Bukhari in five days and that from a lady". The two 
greatest traditionists of this century are Abul Hasan 
‘ Ali al-I)araqutni (d 385/996) and Al-Hakim of Nisapur 
(d, 406/1014). In the following century their-mantle fell 
upon the Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 403/1012). 

Their work was cut out for them by the collection of 
traditions which had been hnished in the 3rd/9th century 
with their division8 and contractions. And they fulfilled 
their task either by fresh collections as did I)araqutni by 
composing a Book of Htmnah and helping the Egyptian 
Wazir Jafar ibn el-Fadl, who had theological ambitions, 
to prepare a Musnad for a handsome sum^: or by composing 
Istidrak and Mustadrak (supplements) such as those of 
Daraqutni or of Hakim—both being of opinion that a great 
deal of good material had escaped the earlier writers'*. 
Or yet again by collecting parallel reports, according to 

(1) Ibn al JauKi, lol. 36 a; Subki, II, 230. (2) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 
726. (3) Go(lziher, Muh. Studien, II, 200. (4) Sukkardan margin 
of Mikhlat, 185. [5] Subki, III 661. [6] Yaqut, Irshad, 1,247. He 

heard traditions from the famou8 Karunah of Merv whom also Ibn 
Baskuwah [1,133] has mentioned. [7] Yaqut, Irshad, II, 408. The 
pupils of Muslim have specially composed fresh Sahihs; e.g. Abu Hamid 
[d. 325] and Abu Sa‘id [d. 363]. Subki, Tabagat, II, 97, f. [8] Goldziher, 
Muh Studien, II, 241. Daraqutni’8 successors are mentioned in 
NaWawi 1, 17. 
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other authorities {Mukhraj or Mudakliraj) as was done by 
almost every reliable traditionist of the 4th/10th century. 

In this century a special literaturc arose on doubtful 
readings {Tashifat): both Daracjutni and the Khatib wrote 
on the subject'. 

From the very beginning criticisni of traditions con- 
cerned itself with individual authorities {Marifat-rejal 
el-hadith), with the ascertaining of their names and the 
determination of their position as reliable {thiqat) or weak 
{du'afa) traditionists. Nor was the consideration of the 
qualities required in a perfect traditionist lost sight of. 
Yahya ibn al-Khattan (d. 198/914) is saidto have composed 
the first book of this kind\ After the comparison of 
classical text they proceeded to scrutinizie the authorities 
therein aud wrote books on the traditionists mentioned in 
the two Sahihs. The demand for an uninterrupted chain 
of traditionists' led on from the biography and critical 
estimate of the individual traditionist to a general history 
of these witnesses. Thus arose the chronicles of the 
3rd/9th century, such as tbose of Bukhari (d. 256/870); the 
great Tahaqat of Ibn Sa’d (d. 230/845), arranged according 
to tirne and placo; and the so-called ‘ UtsiJoneA' of the 
Towns ’ in the 3rd/9th and the 4th/10th centuries which 
reaohed their summit of oxcellence in the History of 
Nisapur by Al-Hakim (d. 406/1015)—he is said to be more 
exhau8tive in biographical details than even the Khatib—•, 
in the Tarikh of Ispahan by Abu Nu’aim(d. 430/1039). 

The works of the Khatib ‘ On the cases of fathers who 
ohtained tradition jrom sons' and ‘ The Gompanions 
of the Prophet who handed down traditons to the generation 
following them ’, show the subtle critical technic which had 
then come into beingh This biographical knowledge, 
then, enjoyed the highest esteem. The Qadi Abu Hamid 
of Marv (d. 362/972)—renowned as a teacher of the great 
Abu Hayyan at- Tauhidi—considered biographical litera- 
ture as^an ocean of decisions and an equipment of Qadis ’. 
He maintained that the acuteness of jurists depended upon 
the extent of their biographical studies®. 

Most admired in the Khatib was his keenness in detect- 
ing genuineness or otherwise of a doournent by the ana- 
chronisrn of the subscription®. 

(1) Goldziher, II, 241. (2) Marcaia, Taqrib of Nawawi, JA, 1900, 

16 p. 321. (3) This qxiestion is said to hare been first raiard by 
Shafi-i (d. 204). (Ibn Abd el-Barr (d. 463); see Marcais, Taqrib, ,JA 
1900, 16, p. 321. (4) Yaqut, Miad, 1,248. (5) Snbki, II, 83. ^G) 
IrsJiad, 1,249. 
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In the 4th/10th century Karahizi (d. 378/988) wrote 
the work on the names and surnames of traditionists which, 
hy comrnon consent, has heen set down as the inost airthor- 
itative for all tirnes'. 

In earlier tirues historical studies were held iirsuch had 
odour arnong theologians that Ibn Ishaq '^d. 151/767) is 
said to have inadc fun of a historical student by asking him 
“ who was the actual standard-bearer of Goliath But, 
now, at the beginning of the 4th/10th oentury Zingi 
mentions as lectures on ‘traditions’ only historical sub- 
jects such as the HiHtory of the Muhayyidah, the deatli of 
Hajar ibn Adi, the Shiite leader, the Booh of the Battle 
of Siffin and the Book of the Battle oj the CameV. But 
later the wind veered once again. Nawawi reproaches Ibn 
Abd-el-Barr (d. 463/1071) for injuring his book by incor- 
porating historical information therein*. 

The theory of the criticisrn of tradition also was elab- 
or.ated in the 4th/10th century. Ibn Abi Hatim al-Bazi 
(d. 327/239) has constructed a whole ladder of epichets 
for tho transmitters : {Thiqah, trustworthy ; Mnlyin, 
exact ; Thaht, Rolid ; Hujjah, Authority ; Adl-hafiz, Good 
rnemory ; Dhabit Sure ; Sadiy, veraoious ; Mahallu-huess- 
idq, inclining to veraoity ; La ha's hihi, harmless)'’. 

Khattabi (d. 388/998) is said to have been the first 
to fix the three mam classes of traditions: Perfect (;Sahih), 
Good (Hasan) and Weak iD&,'if). Daraqutni (d. 385/995) 
defiued the ‘ t9,liq ' and Hakini (d. 405/1016) placed, once 
and for all, the science of tradition {Usul el-hadith) on an 
independent basis, on suoh a soale and thoroughness, that 
it retains its position even today. Here the Jater ceuturies 
did nothing inore than add rnatters of secondary irnport- 
ance. 

Even the external form of treatrnent—that is, the 
divisiori iuto a numher of Anwa (sections)—they accepted 
and retained as in the days of Al-Hakirn®. From him 
too, dates the practice of the scribes to plaoe a dot in the 
iniddle of the circle, indicating thereby the terrnination of a 
tradition after eollation”. (This ineans that the scribes 
used to indicate the end of a tradition by putting a sign 

(1) Marcais Tagrih of Nawawi, JA (1901), 18, 135. (2) Goldziher, 
Mnh. Stmlien, TI, 207. [3] Wtiis, 202. [4] Taqrib, JA [1901], 

18 p. 123. (5) Nawawi, Taqrih, JA [1901], 17 p. 146 ; Goldisihor, 
Miih. titiuhen, II, 142. [6] Nawawi, JA [1900], 16 p. 330 Sqq. Ibn 
Hibban (d. 364) had already divided these into Anwa p. 487 note (1). 
(7) Nawawi, JA (1901), 17, p. 628. 
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thus : 0. After colJatiou tlie circle was supplied with a 
point within :0). 

Tlie Quran-reader8 play tlie second role in the tlieolo- 
gical world. Mukaddasi never fails to mention tlie school 
of reading obtaining in every province, but for the ‘ readers ’ 
themselves he entertains no regard or alfection. He notes 
greed, pederasty, and hypocrisyas their ehief traits'. Even 
this branch of learning was divided up by Ibn Mujahid 
about the year 300/912". 

On or about this time there were fierce disputes on the 
question of the true text of the Quran. Government even 
took to persecution ; for Ibn Shanabud (d. 328/939) was 
scourged under orders of the wazir Ibn Muqlah and had 
to reoant 8ix di£ferent variant8 in the reading of the Quran 
in the following manner. “ Mohanied ibn Ahmed ibn 
Ayyub says ; I had read texts differing from the text 
going back to Othman and approved by the companions 
of the Prophet. I see clearly now that they were wrong. 

I atone for my mistake and renouuce my opinion, for the 
text of Othman is the right text which no one should reject 
or call into questionk ” 

And yet lie left behind pupils, of whom, one Shanabudi 
is mentioned as a famous ‘ reader ’, who died as late as 
387/997''. His yariants and those of the others have come 
down to us. They are perfectly harmless. But here, 
they took every thing all—too seriously, for the doctrine 
of the world of God lett them no option in the matter. The 
theologian Al-‘Attar (d. 354/965) defended, in an exeget- 
ical work, some of the readings differing from the olScial 
redaction and. stood firmly by the text without vowel- 
points urging that in classical Arabio any punctuation 
which yielded a sense was permissible. He was reported 
to Govemment and was asked to appear before Jurists and 
“ readers ” and make atonement. His recantation was 
put into writting and was countersigned by all. Despite 
all this—to the end of his days it is said he clung to his 
own private reading and passed it on to his pupils’. 

In 398/1008 once again there emerged into light a 
Quran which differed from the official redaction and which 

(1) Mnk, 41. (2) Died 334/945. Ile had a thick beard and a 
large skull. He read the Qnran, so the people believed, even in his 
grave. Janzi, Muntazam, fol. 56 a. (3) Snli, Awaq. Paris, fol. 52 ; 
Pihrist, 31 ; Irshad, vi, 300 £f ; Noldeke, Gcsch.d.Korans, 274. (4) 
Suynti, de interpretibus Corani, 37 ; Misk, v, 447 ; Tbn al-Janzi fol. 54 
a. (5) Ibn al-Janzi, fol 98 a ; Irshad, vi, 499. 
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was stated to be the eopy of the fainoiis dlssenter Ibn- 
Masud. It was burut by tbe Qadi. About midnight a 
nian appeared and cursed the nian wlio had burned it. 
He was killed on the spot'. 

Not unlike the four schoois of jurisprudence the seven 
canonical schools of reading supplanted in the 4th/10th 
century most of the dittering readings^ ; even the arbitrary 
selection of eight schools of readings is the work of this 
century. (Noldeke, Gescluchte des Komns, 299). An 
Egyptian theologian who died in 333 A.H. wrote on the 
difference8 in the seven schools of reading. (Suyuti, 
Husnnl Muhadhera, 1,332,234). Another Egyptian who 
died 401 on the ei(/ht. 

It was not at all a recognized practiee in the 4th/10th 
century to explain tiie Quran. Tabari relates that in old 
days a pious man, passing by a place where the Quran 
was being explained, cailod out to the teacher : ‘ Better 

would it be for thec to have the tamburin played at thy 
back than to sit here', and, according to Samarqandi, 
Omar, seeing a Quran with a man, where every verse was 
explained, asked for a pair of scissors andcut it into piecesh 
Out of pious scruples the philologer Asma’i is said never 
to have explained anything in the Quran or the tradition ; 
not even such words and phrases, analogies and etymologies 
as were common to them both^ 

Tabari, however, manages to cite instances of the 
‘Companions of the Prophet ’—and preeminently of Ibn 
Abbas®—who busied theraselves with the exposition of the 
Quran ; but his ^polemics (p. 26 8qq) show that the party 
which absolutely repudiated it was very strong. At last 
a saying of the Prophet was cited to effect a compromise : 
“ however interprets the Quran according to his own light 
will go to hell ’’. Every interpretation of the Quran had, 
therefore, to be ultimately traced back to the Prophet— 
no private judgment being permitted’'. Only linguistic 
explanations were allowed (p. 27). 

But, in spite of this limitation in the interpretation of 
the Quran much could be dexterously said which really 
had no place there. Tabari’s own commentary, which 


(1) Siiyuti, ih interpretibus Corani, 37 ; Misk, v, 447 ; Ibn al-Jauzi, 
fol. 98 a ; Trshad, vi, 499. (2) Ibn al-Jauzi, 152 b, Subki, Tabaqat, 
III, 26. (3) Noldeke. Gesch. des Korans. 278 ; Pihrist. 31 ; Samar- 
nandi, 73. (4) Tafsir, 30. (5) Sustan al-arifin, 74 ff. (6) Suyuti, 
Uuzhir, II, 207 ; Goldziher, SWA, vol, 72, p. 630. (7) Tafsir 1, 26. 
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is praisedlor its lelicitous imiou of tradition and jndgtnent, 
shows this'. 

The otherwise extreniely liberal Samartjandi has ex- 
pressed a dehnite opinion disallowing, though a Hanahte, 
every soientihc explanation. In the interpretation of the 
Quran, according to him, at most it is perinissible to em- 
ploy elucidatory traditions : i.e., to adopt the form in ■\\hich 
the Chapter headed “ Interpretation of the Quran ” in 
Bukhari and Musliin is composed, and which was practised 
by the second class of exegetes discussed by Suyuti, {de. 
inter Koram, Text p. 2.). 

The new element in the interprotation of the Quran 
in this and the preceding century was the very entliusiastic 
and independent co-operation of the Mutazilites. Of their 
leader Al-Jubbai, his son-in-law Ashari, at once his 
pupil and his opponent, complains that not once in his 
commentary has he referred to an older commentary but 
has solely relied upon the promptings of his heart aud those 
of his demon'. But, again, the orthodox rehised to follow 
the lead of this A^ery Ashari beeause they persisted in literal 
interpretation of “doubtful'’ passages*. The Mutazilite 
philologer Ali Ibn Isa el-Kummani (d. 385/995) wrote a 
commentary on the Quran. Hahib ibn Abbad (d. 385/995) 
on being questioned, if he, too, had written one, replied: 

‘ Ali ibn Isa had left nothing for liim to do’''. 

The Mutazilite Nakkas'’ who died at Baghdad in 
351/962 and who ‘ lied in tradition’ composed a comment 
tary of 12,000 leaves. Abu Bakr of Edfu (d. 388/998)" 
wrote one in 120 volumes. In the follow'ing eentury, how- 
ever, he was outstripped by the Mutazilite Abdus-Salam 
al-Qazwini (d. 483/1090) w’ho commented upon the Quran 
in 300 volumes of which seven dealt only with the sura 
Fateha We obtain an idea of the method of this school 
from the fact that the Mutazilite Ubaidullah al-Azdi 
(d. 387/997) eollected together 120 different views concern- 
ing the meaning of ‘ in the name of (rod the merciful and 
compassionate". Hitberto no Muslim sect had disregarded 
the Quran. For all it was the central armoury 

[1] For instance, vol. I, 58 ‘on Prcdestinaticm' [3] Spitta, ehAshari, 
128. [3] Goldziher, ZDMG, 41, p. 69. According to Ibn Khaldun, 

Hist. Berb. 1,299. [4] Ahmed ibn Yahya, ed. Arnold, 65 ; Snyuti, 
Mufasserin, 30. [5] Pihrist, 33 ; Yaqiit, vi 496. [6] Suynti, Husmil 
MnliadJierah^ 1,233. [7] Suyuti, de intorp. Corani, 19 ; Subki {Tabaqat 

III, 230) speaks of 700 Yolumes. [8] Suyuti, de interp. Goranij 22. 
In Mutazalite e^egesis its enemy Ibn Kutaibah can only cavil at trifles. 
{Mukhtalif, eUhadith, 80 ff.), 
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to draw weapons froiii for warfare and, tliiis, like all lioly 
books, it liad to suffer froni a great deal of exegetic subtlety. 
Tlie Suiis and Sliialis, notorious as Alil ta' wilat, freely 
used the tried rnethod of alJegory/ Everywhere the Shiites 
detected personal allusioiis: By the “ Cow ” which God 
ordered the Jews to sacrihce, Ayesha was meant^ and the 
Gods Jibt and Tagnt ' were none else than Muawiya and 
Anir ibn al-As''. 

The scientihcally-trained like Abu Zaid al-Balkhi 
(d. 322-934), who had studied philosophy, astronomy, medi- 
cine, natural sciences under Al-Kindi at Baghdad stood in 
the opposite camp. In his letbers on the Nazni el-Quran 
(composition of the Quran) he takes the words in their 
literal sensek In his enguiry into the allegories he arrived 
at such negative conclusions that a highly-placed Karma- 
thian withdrew the pension he had hitherto paid him''. 

Even philology had bccome so exacting then as to set 
up a special ecclesiastical vocabulary dift'erent from the 
common usage'. And the entire school of the Zahirites 
emphasised the literal interpretation of Law and preemi- 
nently of the Quran, as their niain principle. But for 
obvious reasons none of them embarked upon a comment- 
ary of the Quran. The literal interpretation of the ()uran 
had as little attraction for Muslinis then as it has today. 

Arab, Jewish 3 .nd Christian legends of the ()uran and 
the tradition were indeed a notable field of tierce contro- 
versy'''. There theology was confronted with miracles— 
recof//tizi/ir/ onl/j the Pre-lslaitiie Prophets as real miracle- 
worhers. And so it is that the most conspicuous (^uranic 
scholar of his time Ahmad eth-Tha'labi (d. 427/1036) 
composes as his most important work his 'Histories of the 
Prophets'". 

To some miracles were the most cherished possessions 
of their faith. They would much rather have the history 
of the camel that flew than of the camel that walked or 
much sooner hear of a false vision than of an established 
tact"’. 

(1) Gol(lziher, Eahiritcn, 132. (2) Sura, 2,63. (3) Sura, 4,54. (4/ 

Ibn Kutaiba, Mukhtali/ el-ha/Uth, 84. (5) Irshad, 1, 148. The book 

is not mentioned in the Pihrist. (6) Pihrist, 138. (7) Goldziher, 

Zahiriten 134. (8) Suyuti, Mufas.sarin. (9) Already Abu Eajah (d. 
335/946) composed a poem of 30,000 verses on the ‘Ilistory of the 
world and of the Pr/yphds.’ Abul Mahasin, II, 319 ; Subki II, 108 
(10) Sura, 84, V. 2. 
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Whereas others rejected theiii a prtori and yet others 
translormed them into amazing allegories. 

The famous physician Al-RaKi about 300/912 wrote 
on the other hand a book on the “ Impostures of Proph- 
ets”. Mutahhar dose not ovon once dare to refer to its 
contents for it coiTupts, says he, tlio heart, \vea.us it from 
piety and fosters hatred towards the Prophets'. 

The oonjunction of the Quran and reason yielded 
precisely the same arnusing result as we find in the o^cegesis 
of the Piotestant Eationalism. 

We must, for God’s sake, evendeny that iu the ‘Flood’ 
innocent ohildren were drowned. It was suggested that 
for 15 years before the ‘ Plood’ God had sealed the womb 
of overy woman so that the evil fate nright only ovortake 
the guilty. Another looked upun thc Ark of Noah merely 
as a syinbol of his religion and the 950 years of life, which 
the Qurau oredits him with, as the duration of his preaching. 
Another oontended that the wonderful She-Camel which 
came out of a inountain to the Prophet Saleh was merely 
a symbol of a specially conipelliug proof. A third shrowdly 
hinted that the Prophet had concealed the camel in thc 
mountain sind simply fetehed her out. A fourth made a 
yet more lively suggestion; namely, that the camcl stood 
for a man and a woman''. Others maiutained that 
Abraham who, according to the Quran, remained un- 
scathed in a burning oven, had smeared himself with a 
fire-proof oil and referrod to similar tricks among the 
Indians'. Of the birds Ababil, which drove the advancing 
Abyssinians back with stones from Mekka—a wide* 
spread expIanation was that they perished by reason of the 
fruit, water and climate of Yaman''. The ‘spring of 
melted metal’ which God caused to Aow for Solomon'' 
was explained away as Solomon’s mining aotivity. The 
famous hoopoe which Solomon missed at the review® was- 
put down as the name of a man, the talking ants^ as timid, 
the demons as proud, powerful, crafty men who acknow- 
ledged his sway. 

Theonly miracles, outside the Quran, which systematic 
theology took notice of, were miracles of the Prophet. 
Though disowned by the Quran—yet the traditions of tho 
3rd/9th oentury reokoned some two hundred of them*. 
The rationalists, however, interpreted thein in the light of 

(1) Mutahliar, IV. 113. (2) Mntahhar. III, 22; IV, 44. (3) 
Mntahhar III, 66. (4) Mntahhar, IIl 189 (6) Sura, 34 V. 2. (6) 
Sura., 27, V. 18. (7) Sura 27, Y. 18. (8) Mutahhar, IV, 112 f 
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reason. Thus the enemies, surrounding the house of the 
Prophet, were blinded not in point of fact but by rage and 
hate and so did not notice his escape. Nor yet did the 
devil himselt personally oppose the Prophet in the council 
house at Mekka but a man with devilish disposition^. 

Even good Muslims, in cultured circles, who prolessed 
to accept these miraclos, did not do so in good faith. 

In 365/966 Mutahhar el-Makdisi composed his ‘ Crea- 
tion and History ’ specially to defeud Islam against the all* 
too-credulous story-tellers and the unbelieving doubters. 
He is never weary of re-iterating that only the Eevelation 
and trustworthy traditions are binding upon him. Never- 
theless we note his joy when he suoceeds in justifying a 
miraolc before tho Bar of Reason, “ mother oE all sciences ”. 
To those who consider the assumption of Euoch to heaven, 
relatod by tradition, impossible he tlnis replics: there are 
more wondorful tliings still, for instanoe, the cloud sailing 
in the sky and the Ea,rbh, standing iirm despite its weight^. 

To those who deny the possibility of Jona’s history, 
namely, of a living person existing in the womb of an an- 
imal—he puts forward the case of an embryo, living and 
broathing in the mother’s womb'. 

And again he shows his secret satisEaction in the 
rationalistic explanation of Prophetic miracles by giving 
enthusiastic assent to the view that the vory same phenom- 
enon may be a miracle at one time and not so at another, 
He specially refers to the Qaran as one such instance of 
relative miracle, admitting thereby that, in other time, 
such a perEormance may be within human reach and 
accomplishment, And thus he strays into assertions which 
Muslims cau only regard as the assertions of a crazed 
heretio*. 

The Prophet is reported to have promised : ‘God will, 
at the beginning of every century, send a man from my 
house to inake their religion clear to them.’ 

The later savants have drawn up a list of these ‘re- 
vivalists’ ( Mujaddiduu ), of whom each must have been 
bom at the beginning of his century, ( The text has 
‘died’ but the meaning is evidently ‘born’). 

About the year 400/1010 the choice lay between three 
candidates of equal worthlessness. In 300/912 the only 
one whose claiin could be seriously entertained was Ashari 

(1) Mxifcahh.ar, IV, 1G3. (2) Mufcahhar, III, 14. (3) Mubahhar, 

III, 116. (4) Mufcahhar, lY, 164. 
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(d. 325/086)'. Tliis indeed, indicates inipovenshinent in 
the doniain of olRcial theology; representing the niost 
acute intellocts of the day. Tlie Mutazilitos, tl^en, raised 
all kinds of problems. As a sect they were as little opposed 
to the Suunis theii as were the Shiahs. This opposition 
does not come to light till the 5th/llth century'*. Not 
unlike the SuRs, their difference with the raajority of the 
faithful in the 4th/10th century was still a purely theo- 
logical difference'. In religious rites they, for the most 
parb, followed the orthodox school. And yet there were 
Shiite Mutaailite like the Zaidite and even Alids like Da‘i 
Abu Abdullah—a pupil of Abu Abdullah el-Basri''. Other 
famous Shiite Mutazilites were Eawendi and the philologer 
Rummani (d. 384/994)’. Their masters were almost all 
Persians who had emigrated to Mesopotamia or had settled 
down in Isfahan. Jub^bai (d. 303/915) has even written a 
commentary on the Quran in Persian. Their central 
therae was theology in a narrow sense ; at its inception, 
the relation of God to the good and evil in the world"—in 
other words, the doctrine of Predestination, which had an 
intense fascination for the Zarathustrian cast of mind. 
The leadiug Muta/ilite chief of the time, Ibn al-Hudail 
el-Allaff, is said to have celebrated his greatest dialectic 
triumph actually against the Magians". At the end of the 
3rd/9th contury Mutazilism produced the most doughty 
champion of the daulistic view—Ibn al-Eawendi—who 
most violently opposed his own sect and was ultimately 
denounced to Governraent®. 

lu the 4th/10th century, at least in Islahan'’, neither 
the Mutazilites nor the Sufis could oscape the fate of 
being attached to Ali as their iounder"’. Khawrezmi 
even expressly states that the Mutazilites (the Sufis also 
claimed him) were devoted to the Church-father Hasan 
of Basra with the same love and devotion as the Shiahs 
were to Ali, the Zaidites to Zaid, and the Imamites to the 
Mahdi^'. There were also stray inAuences of Gnostic 

(1) Goldziher Zur Charakteristik es-Suyutis, SWA, Vol. 69, 8 £f. 
People also held different views on the question whether there shonld 
be only one relormer in every centnry or one in every branch {of 
leaming). Dhahabi held the latter opinion and placed, in the lourth 
centnry, Ibn-Suraij at the head of Jmispnidence, Ashari at the head 
of theology, and Nasa’i at the head of tradition. Subki, Tabaqat, II, 89. 
(2) Ibn Hazm, Milal, JI, 111. (3) Mutahhar, 1, 13. (4) Ahmad Ibn 
Yahya, Kit. el-milal, ed. Arnold, 63. (5) Susniti, Mu/assirin, p. 74. 
^6) Spitta, Ashari, 87. (7) Ahmad ibn Yahya, 26 f, (8) Ahmed ibn 
Yahya ed. Arnold, 53 f (9) Ibid, 61 f. (10) Amold 5 f. (11) Yatimah. 
IV, 120, 
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speculations Biich aB the theories of the first creation and 
of the Logos Deiniurgos^ 

In the 4th/10th eentury there were but fevv who" 
speculated on sin and predestination ; the outstanding 
topic then was the unity and attributes of God. 

The adyancement, in the domain of speculation, must 
be ascribed to the inAiience of Greek philosophy which in 
the 3rd/9th centnry caiised a liyely ferment\ But it is 
to be noted that its defiiiito inAuence mainfests itself only 
upon the higher stratum of the Miitalcallunun (theologi- 
ans), upon such as An-Nazzam and Jahiz ; nor is its 
iiiAuence absent from Christian theology which, through- 
out this period, busies itse!f with the purification of the 
conception of God'\ Tn making this very question, 
namely, the question of the puriAcation of the conception 

(1) Ihn Hazm, Milnh IV, 197. 

(2) Ihn Hazm, MiJal, II, 112. Those fow who gnawed still at the 

old hone ‘froe-wiir wore called ‘Qadarites’. The signiticarce of this 
word is not easy to explain. For ihn Ktitaihah {Muh}italif, p. 98) the 
‘Qadarites are the snppoi-ters of tho doctrine of free-wiU who “ appro- 
priate all y)ower to themsel^es —their opyionents heing ‘ Jabariyyah. ’ 
Bnt that is a uon Jiiccndo. In the earlier days, howeyer, the 

defenders of ‘ Predestination ' wero so called (Qadarites) “ who yilace 
all their sins to tho credit of tlie Almiglity.” (Ahmed ihn Yahya, ed, 
Arnold, yi. 12). In the 3rd/9th centiiry strictly syieaking they tanght 
that God had created good and the devil evil (Ihn Kiitaihah Tatoil 
Mnhlitati/ ct-JiaditJi, Cairo, 1320, p. 5 ; Spitta, cl-A^^liari, p. 131). For 
this dnalism people called them, ‘ the Zoroastrians of Islam ; (Ihn 
Kiitaihah, 90) and related of tliem the old story where a Qadarite 
recommended Islam to one of otlior faith. To that recommendation 
lie replied tliat he wonld wait nntil God so wishod it. Therenyion 
the Qadarito rejoined : God wished so long ago bnt the devil has stood 
in the way. Therenpon the Jew or the Christian—whoever he was— 
answered : I remain with the stronger of the two (Ibn Kntaihah, 99). 
On acconnt of this dnalism the orthodox then called even the advocates 
of free-will Qadarites while these with more etymological correctness 
called the orthodox so. flbn Kntaibah, MnlcJUali/ 97 ; Ibn Hazm, 1, 
64). In the 4th/10th centnry Mnkaddasi mentions the Qadariya 
sect as having been absorbed into that of al-Mutazilah (Eng. tr. p. 54. 
text p. 37). Even Ashari places the Mntazilah and the aJil eUQadr side 
))y side /Spitta, 131). Bnt no one with discrimination can fail to see, 
says Mnkkadasi, the difiference between the two ; adding at the same 
time the fact that the ‘Qadriyya’ have been absorded in the larger whole 
of the Mntazilah. * And yet abont 400/1010 the most celebrated Mnta- 
zilite then, Abdol Jabbar, the Qadhi of Eai, will not give the appelation 
of the Qadariyya’ to his school and songht to establish—natnrally with 
the help of the sayings of the Prophet—that by the * Qadarites * the 
orthodox tatalists were meant (Schreiner, ZDMG, 62, p. 609 f.). 

(8) Horowitz, 7ibcr den EinJJuss der griechischen Philosophie anf 
Entwichlung des halam, Breslan, 1909. 

(4) Becker, ZA, Yol. 26,176 fif. 
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of divinity, the central theino of their discussions the Muta- 
zilites not only inade it 'the main dogma even of inodern 
Muslim theology hut gave a peculiar turn to Arah philo- 
sophy, which, with its speculations on the ossence and 
attributes of God, has, through Spinozism, aSectod, Western 
thought. 

The Mutazilites, says Ibn Hazm, have invonted the 
term Sijat (attributes)—the older term being im‘ut, (de- 
scriptions)^ Mukaddasi considers subtlety, knowledge, 
lewdness and scohing as the chiof features of the Muta- 
zilites^. That they were regarded as particularly prone 
to contention and disputes is palpable from their very 
system itself which is wholly based upon dialectic’. 

The Mutazilites say : “Wti,en the learned dispute, they 
are both in the right’k But' despite their contentious 
spirit they were so hrmly knitted together that in the 
4th/10th century “clinging one to anothor Hke Mutazilites” 
becime a proverb’. 

These scholastics drcw cvcrything into tho meshes of 
their speculations and “cravod for all knowledge".” The 
so-called philosophers looked slightingly down upon theni ; 
not unlike an empirical psychologist upon the metaphy- 
sician’’. Besides being narrow-niinded thc philosophers 
suspected the scholastics of an irreligious trend of thought, 
nay of positive scepticism'\ These scholastics rejected 
rnagic, astrology, even miracles of saints. “Of this band 
three stand out conspicuously in the world of Islam : 
Jahiz, Ali Ibn Ubaid-ullah al-Lutfi, and Abu Zaid al- 
Balkhi". Of theso, Jahiz and Balkhi, the second is not 
known to me, were men of rare liberality and breadth of 
vision. In Jahiz there is niore eloquence than substanoe ; 
in Balkhi, a happy union of the two. Jahiz is the Vol- 
taire ; Balkhi (d. 322/933),'®- the more sober aud the mor& 
solid, is the Alexander Humboldt of this school. Besides 
philosophy Balkhi studied astronomy, medioine, geo- 
graphy, natural sciences. He wrote a work on the Quran in 
whicb he oonsidered—without speculation or digression— 


(1) Bukhari, Kit. al-lauhid ; according to Goldaiher, Zahiriten, 146 
note 1. (2) p. 41 ; Eng. tr. p. 69. (3) In their hey-day Ibn Baffal 
(d. 365 or 365) is said to havo composed the first work on the 
art of controyersy (Jadal) ; Ahulmahasin, II, 321. (4) Samarqandi, 
Biistan al-arifin, p. 15. (5) Kh\varezmi, Basn’il, 63. (6) Jahiz, Kit. 

al-haywan, IV, 109. (7) Goldr.iher, Kit.-Ma’ani en-nafs, AGGW, N. P. 
1.0. p. 13 ff. (8) Goldziher, ZDMG, vol. 62, p, 2. ff ; Ahmed b. Yahya, 
ed. Amold, 51. (9) Yaqut, Irshad, 1, 148. (10) Irshad 1, 142. 
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only the actual ineaning of .the words. His book 
of allegory caused thc forfeiture of a pension which he 
drew froni a Karniathian inagnate. 

Ibn Kutaibah tclls us what the opponents of Jahiis 
thought of hiin. “ Of all the scholastics he is strongest 
in this : ho inakes trilies great and great things trilles”. 

He can defend opposite propositions with equal dexter- 
ity. Now he will vindicate the pre-eminence of the black 
over white. Now he will fight with the Shiahs on behalf 
of the party of Uthman and now against the Othmanites 
and the Sunnites for the Shiites. Now he will exalt Ali 
and yet again lay him low. He coniposed a book adducing 
the reasons urged by Christians against Muslims but instcad 
of meeting thoir charges he withhold proof suggesting 
thereby that he wanted to drive the Muslims to a corner 
and to causc doubt in those of weak faith. His writings 
are full of jokes and fun to attract youths and wine- 
bibbers. He ridioules the tradition'—as all learned men 
know—whcn he speaks of the liver of tbe whale which 
supports thc carth ; of the horn of the devil, aud, equally 
so wheu ho asscrts that the blaok stone was originally 
whitc, only tho heathens had made it black, and that the 
faithful would restore its original colour when thoy be- 
como truiy so. Aud iu the same scolhng tone he speaks 
of the scroll, on which was iuscribed ‘ the Revelation con- 
cerning Suckling which lay under the bed of Ayesha 
and was eaten up by a sheep aud of other Christian and 
Jewish traditions such as the traditions of “ the oook and 
the raven driuking togother ” “ the hoopcc burying, its 
mother, in its head, ” the history of the hymu of the frog 
and ‘ the soarf-ring of the pigeon And yet others which 
gravely oilonded Muslims. 

Once on a Friday Thumamah, their leader, saw the 
people rushing in emulation to a mosque to be in time of 
prayer. See ‘ the cattle ,’ ‘the donkeys ,’ he cried out 
and told a friend : ‘ what has this Arrab made of men 

In the 3rd/9th century the ecclesiastical circles were 
riven with hatred and contempt for each other. In 
300/912 the Mutazilites Ashari went over to the enemy 
and waged war with the Mutazilites with their own wea- 
pons. And thus in the 4th/10th century the ofRcial seienti- 
fic dogmatics of islam came into being. Like every oAicial 
system it w^as a compromise and w'as called the Madhab 

(1) Ihn Kutaibah Mukhtali/ el-hadith, [CaTrolmr, ppr7Tff.^~ 

(2) Ibn Kutaibah, Tawil mukhtali/el-hadith, 60. 
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ausat (the middle course)^ Ashari Aattered hiiuself on 
being able to reconoilo the most orthodox teaching with 
reason and declared himseli a Hambalite. In his articles 
of faith he wrote : “ we teach whac Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
has taught and refuse credence to those who differ from 
him. He is an excellent Imam and a perfect mastor and 
through him has God revealed the truth when error got 
the upper hand”.” 

This notwithstanding—the Hanbalites adopted an 
attitude of hostility towards him’. With justice, Ibn 
al Jauiji says, that he really always remained a Mutaziliteh 
His system had the common fate of all compromise- 
theology. Its prominent disciples strongly leaned towards 
the left—notably so Al-Baqilani (d. 403/1012) who intro- 
duced the ideas of atom, of ompty space, eto., into dog- 
matics'’. 

Another who bcgan as his disciple but went over to 
the Muta/ilites and became its prominent leader was 
(^adi Abdnl Jabbar of Rai''. He owed his success in life 
to Sahib ibn Abbad but, dispitc this, ho reiused ecclesias- 
tical benediction to him, after death, because he had died 
without repentance^. Ibn al-Athir is quite indignant 
over it and regards iiim as a type of pcrMy and faitliless- 
ness. From all this it is mainfest that the Mutazilites as 
a whole deserve but littlo the title of the ‘ Free-minded ’. 

During the 4th/10bh century tho reprosentatives of 
the old Sunnah opposed the arrogant Shiahs at Baghdad. 
In the Proviiices they made the position of the Mutazilites 
didioulb. But though they stirred the people up against 
thom—they met with little success in this direction. We 
hear, indeed, of a very few persecutions’^. 

The Asharite system was not yet strong enough to 
stand as a‘rival to the Sunnah. Not until 380/1000 does 
it at all assume any importance iu Mesopotamia” when it - 
has to reap the consequences thereof. The Hanbalites 
forbade the Khatib al-Baghdadi admission into the chief 
mosque at Baghdad for his Asharite leanings'". Under 
Toghril Beg the leading Asharite teaohers were persecuted 

[1] Spitta, ashari, 46. Their nearest predecessors, among the 
dialecticians, were the Kallabites who wei’e now merged in the 
Asharites and who were reproached for their rigid doctrine of 
predestination. Mnk. 37 (Eng. tr' p. 65). (2) Spitta, 133. (3) Spitta, 
111. (4)fol. 7lb. (5) Schreiner, p. 82 according to Ibn Klialdnn. 
(6) Ahmed ibn. Yahya, od Arnold. (7) Ibn al-Athi. IX, 72. (8) 
Two specially characteristic ones in Goldsiilior ZDMG, 62 p, 8. (9) 
Maqrizl, Khitat, I, 358. (10) He was consistently unjust to the Han» 
balites (Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 118 b). 
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and banished and towards tbe end of the century an in- 
Auential Asharite, Al-Qushairi (d. 514/1120), was compelled 
to leave tho capital (Baghdad) on account of a riot foinent- 
od by the Hanbalites'. 

From this event Ibn Asakir datos the roal split bctween 
tho two parties'. This ncw theology which was dostined 
to be the theology of Islam slowly sprcad ovcr tho empire. 
In tho extreme East it entered into competition with tho 
system of Al-Maturidi—though the two systems had much 
in common. But apart from this it had to fight the Han- 
balitos whose leader is said to have solemnly anathe- 
matised Ashari in 400/1010*, and the Karmatliians who, 
just at this pcriod, dcnounced the Asharites to Govorn- 
ment as tliose who maintaincd that the Prophot was 
dead*. 

In thc west, indccd, Asliariisni mado its way from onc 
cultural soat to anothcr -Si(;ily, Qairwan, and Spain 
where thcir cause, at the time o[ Ibn Hazm, ‘Praiso 
be to God’, was not in a very llourishing condition’. In 
Noith Africa'’ it was ontiroly unknown and as not 
introduced until about 500/1107 by Ibn Tumart’^. 

At thc bcginning of thc 5th/llth ccmtury thcological 
diHerenccs werc in a measurc ollicially scttled. In 
408/1017 Caliph Al-Qadir issued an cdict against the Muta- 
jiilites. He connnand(;d them to desist from teaching 
their doctrines and stoppod them discussing views 
at variance with the orthodox Islam on pain ()f punish- 
ment. Of the Amirs—tho newly risen Star iii the East, 
Muhmud ()f GliaKui, gave ellect tc thc command of the 
Caliph. 

He persecutod the schismatics, killed thcm, banished 
them and had them cursed from the puplit. ‘'Suc-h 
Ciirsiiu/ becaiiie this year tlie practice in Islain'^". At 
Baghdad a similar cdict was once more issued and promul- 
gated. In 433/1041 the very same Caliph (Al-Qadir) 
issued a Coiifession of Faith which was solemnly read out 
at Baghdad and subscribed to by the thcologians in 
order that “one may know who is an unbelievor’. This 
was the first oOicial announcement of its kind. It meant 
the end of theology. The intelligent mind percewes in 

(l) G(il(lziliov, l)f.f‘2) Spitta, A^hnri, 111. (3) Subki, III, 117 
(4) Subki, TII 54. (5) Milal, IV, 204. (6)Qairvvan is in N. Alrica— 
(7) Goldssiher ZDMG, 41, 30 ff. (8) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 16, 66. 
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eveiy word lierc tlie geriiis of age-loog disputcs.” Jt is 
nccessary for inan to know that thoro is one God who has 
no Coinpanion, who neitlier begets nor is bogotten, wiio 
lias no equal and lias accepted none as His son or coin- 
panion and who has no co-ruler of the universe with hiiu. 
He is the hrst and, as such, He has always been. He is 
the last for He will never, cease to exi8t. All powerhil— 
He needs nothing. When Ho wislies a thing—He has 
only to say—‘be’ and it is there. 'J'liere is no God besides 
Him. Living—-no sleep overtakes him, no, not even a 
casual slumber. He gives food but does not take it Hini- 
self. He is alone and yet never feels lonely. He is friendly 
with none. Years age him not! and how can they affeet 
Him for He is, indeed, tho Author of the year and timo, 
day and night, light and darkness, heaven aud earth, and 
all tlie creatures that are therein, of land and water and all 
that is within thorn and, verily, of all things, living and 
dead. He is the only one of his kind—there is nothing 
near or about Him. No space encloses Him. By His 
sheer power ITe has croatod every thing. He has created 
the throne though He does not neod it. He is on the 
throne becauso He so wills it and, not liko human beings, 
to rest on it. 

He is tho l.)iroctor of heavon and of earth and of all 
things there and of all things on land and wator. Thero 
is no diroctor save him and no proteotor either. Ho 
controls mankind. Ho makes them ill and well again, 
rnakes thern die or keeps thern alive. But weak are 
creatod beings, Angels, Prophets, Apostles, all oreatures. 
He is knowing through his own knowdedge. Etornal and 
ineomproherisible is He. He is tho Hearer who hears and 
t.he Seer who sees. Of His attributes men only approhond 
these two and none of liis creatures attains thern both. 

He speaks but not with- organs like those of hurnau 
beings. Only those attributes should be ascribed to Him 
whioh He has Himself asoribed or those which His Pro- 
phets have ascribed to Him and every one of the attributes 
which He has hirnseh ascribed is an attribute of His 
being which man should not overlook. 

Man should also know ; the word of God is not created. 
He has spoken through Gabriel and has revealed it to his 
Prophet. After Gabriel had heard it from Him—he re- 
peated it to Muhammad, Muhamrnad to his companions, 
his Companions to the community. And, therefore, mere 
repetition by man does not make ‘the word’ created for 
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it is tbe very word of (Jrod and the word of God is not 
creatod. And ‘uncreatcd’ it roniainH whether repeated 
or retained in inoniory, written or heard. Ho wlio asserts 
that it is in any way ‘ created ’ is an iinbliever whose 
blood it is permissihle to sbed—should he refuse to repent 
of his error when called upon to do so. 

One should also know that Faith is speeeh, action, 
and thought : Speeeh witli the tongue, action with the 
arlcan (members) and the limbs {jaiuarili). Faith may 
beeome greater or smaller—greater by obedience, smaller 
by reiractoriness. It has ditterent stages and divisions. 
The highest is the confession : ‘There is no God but Allah ! ’ 
Self-control is part of faith and patience is to faith what 
the head is to the body. Man knoweth not what isrecord- 
ed about it with God and what is sealed there with Him. 
And for this reason preoisoly we say : ‘He is boIieYing 
if God will : and I hope, I ara believing.’ There is no 
other resourco save hope. Let him not, therefore, despair 
because he is striving for something which lies hidden in 
the future. He should honestly caiTy out all law'S and 
directions and do acts of supeierogation for all these are 
part of faith. Faith nover reaches au ond, since superero- 
gatory works never attain a limit 

One must love all the Companions of the Prophet. 
They are the best of human beings attor tho Prophet. 
The best and noblest of them after the Prophet is Abu 
Bakr as-Siddiq, next to him Omar ibn al-Khattab, next 
to Omar Othman ibn Aflfan, and next to Othman Ali-Ibn 
Abi-Talib. May God bless them and associate with them 
in paradise and have compassion on tlie souls of the Com- 
panions of the Prophet. Ho who slanders Ayesha has no 
part or lot in Islam. Of Moawiyah we should only say 
good things and rehise to enter into any controversy about 
him. We should invoke God’s mercy for all. God has 
said : ‘And they who have come after them into thefaith 
say, 0, our Lord, forgive us and our brethren who have 
preceeded us in the faith, put not into our hearts ill-will 
against them who believe. 0, our Lord I Thou verily art 
kind and merciful'’. And He said of them : We will remove 
what is in their breasts of rancour as brethren faee to face 
on couches*. We should deelare no one an unbeliever for 
oraitting to fulfil any of the legal ordinances except the 
preseribed prayer ; for he who neglects to pray without 
duo cause is an unbeliever even though he does not deny 

(l) Sum, 59, 10. (2) Sura 16, 47. 
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the duty of praying, as the Prophet said : Neglect of prayer 
is of uubolief, whoso neglects it is an unbeliever, and 
remaius so until he repents and prays. And were he to 
die beforo repentance he will awake on the day of judginent 
with Pharaoh, Haman, and Korah. The neglect of other 
injunctions does not make one an unbeliever even if one is 
so criminal as not to admit the duty. Such are the doc- 
trines of the Sunnah and of the coinmunity ! He who 
stands by them stands in the clear light of truth, is under 
right guidance and ou the true path. For such an one 
we may hope for immunity from hell-fire and admission 
into paradise, God willing ! Some one asked the Prophet: 
towards whom one should be of good will ? He replied: 
all the faithful, high and low. And he said : Should a 
warning come from God to man through religion—it is 
but an act of God’s mercy. Should he pay heed to the 
warning—it will be proiitable to liim—Shouid he not— 
it will be a witness against him. But by refusal (to pay 
heed) he multiplies his sins and draws down upon him the 
wrath of God. May God make us thankful for his favours 
and mindful of His raercics ! Let Him make us defenders 
of pious practices and Lt Him forgive us and all the 
faithful'”. 

The friendly intercourse with Christians and Jews—a 
toleration unparalleled in the Middle Ages—gave to 
Muslim theology an absolutely unmedise^al appendix. 
Thus the science of comparative religion took its rise from 
an altogether untheological quarter. 

Naubakhti who wrote the first important book on the 
subject belonged to that group which translated Greek 
works into Arabic'. The very untheological Masudi wrote 
two books on ‘Comparative roligion Then, again, the 
civil servant Musabbihi (d. 420/1029), who wrote, in his 
own long-winded way some'3,500 leaves* on ‘Eeligions 
and cults’, was a winter with distinct worldly interests. 
The explanation that we can offer for this work—the only 
work of his dealing with religion—is his Sabian interests ; 
for his family came from Harran, celebrated for Sabian 
associations’. 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that theologians 
of inquisitive turn of mind also occupied themselves with 
this subject. And this is abundantly manifest from the 

[1] Ibn al-JanaijGGS f. (2) Masudi, 1,156 ; Pihrist, 177. f3) Masudi, 
1,200 ff. (4) Pihrisi, 92, 24. (5) Tallquiat, 102. 
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Kit. al-nulal wan-tuhal{Book of sects and religions) of 
Abu Mansur al-Baghdadi (d. 422/J031)—a title wliicli now 
comes into iasliion'. Like a pious Musliui, the Spanish 
Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), in his similarly named works, has 
discussed a number of religious systerns;- while, in tho 
beginning of the 5th/llth century Biruni (d. 400/1009) 
wrote his ‘History of India’ which is essentially an account 
of the Hindu religion from a purely scientihc point of view 
“not, as he says, in a spirit of opposition but with a view 
to bring facts to light”''. 

It is noteworthy that the ‘historians of religion’ 
were mostly men whose faith was not altogether above 
doubt or suspicion. Even Shahrastani is reproached for 
his heretical tendencies. In his preachings he is nevor 
once said to have quoted from the (juran'. 

(1) Subki, III, m. (2) Sachau (Eng. Tr) Il7. (3) Yaaut, III, 
343; «okLil.or SWA 73,5r;2. 



XIV— Thb Schools of Juiiisprudence. 


In tlie history of Muslim Law the 4th/i0th century 
constitutes an important landmark. Then the supreme 
source of legal development—the interpretation of the 
Qur’an and the tradition by the aid of individual light— 
is supposed to have ceased {Ijtihad Mutlaq),' Then the 
oreative period ended ; the old masters were set down as 
infalliblo aud only in matters of trivlal conoern were the 
Jurists allowed to lorm an independeiit judgment of their 
own. In other wo/rds the rabbis sucoeeded the soribes. 

i3ut such, indeed, is only the Islamic view of the posi- 
tiou of aPfairs! In reality, hero, as elsewhore, precisely 
the same thing happens—the outstanding ieaturo is the 
introduotion of the pre-Islarnic legal conoeptions —the 
revival of tlie old Greoo-Roman ideas. These ideas were 
ropreseirted by the Jurists (Wn^aka), in contradistinction 
to the upholders of the Sannah, who sought to shape and 
regulate lite in conformity with the word of God and His 
Piophet. The old school, however, would not yield 
straightaway and was still predominant in two very irn- 
portant provinces—Fars and Syria -bosides Sind.' Far- 
ther, in Media it reokoned many supporters. 

Of tlie sohools of Sicnnah the Haribalites, tho Auzaites 
and the Thaurites were the most important.* But as 
compared with latcr times it is necessary to note that the 
Hanbalites were not therr regarded as Jurists at all. In 
306/918 the schools of jurisprudence mentioned are : the 
Shafi‘ites, the Malikites, the Thaurites, the Hanairtes, 
and the Daudites®. And towards the end of the century : 
the Hanahtes, the Malikites, the Shafi‘ites and the 
Daudites''’. On neither of theso occasions are the Hanbalites 

(1) Snouck Hurgronjo, RIIR 37,p. 176. 

(2) Miik., 179, 396, 439, 481. 

(3) Pihiist, 22.5, Muk., 37 (Se Limmena, Tslam, Ch. V. Tr.). 

(4) Subki, II, 337. 

(6) Muk..37. 
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relerred to as a School of Law. There was a disturbance 
at Tabari’s funeral (d. 310/022) becaase, in his work on 
the IHffere nces of opinion among Jnrists, lie completely 
ignored Ibn Hanbal on the ground that he was no Jurist 
but a mere traditionist.^ Only later did thc Hanbalites 
succeed in receiving recognition as Juristsh The othor 
schools of Jurisprudenco could not hold out. Already 
in the 3rd/9th century the Auzaites had been oyershadowed 
in Spain by the Malikites. The Qadi of Damascus, how- 
ovcr, who died in 347/058, was an Auzaite.'’ Thcy even 
had a school in the great mosque of Damascus.'' Accord- 
ing to Muqaddasi Auzai failed only because the centre of 
his teaching was too far away : “ Had it lain on the route 
of the pilgrims, the inhabitants of both East and West 
would have embraced it.”'' Muqaddasi even regards tlie 
tcachings of Sufyan Thauri which, at one time, prcdomi- 
nated in Islahan, to liave fallen into obscurity.'’ tn 
405/1014 died the last great jurist who delivercd lectures 
in the Mansurah Mosque at Baghdad aecording to tliat 
school of Jurisprudenee.^ Although, according to tradi- 
tion, some five hundred schools of Jurisprudence are said 
to havo disappeared at or about the beginning of the 
3rd/9th century—yet everything still was in a state of llux.'* 

Daud of Islahan (p. 270-883) founded the Eahiidte school 
which in the 4th/10th century rose to grcat prominence 
in the East. In Iran it included within its circle some very 
distinguished names aud in Ears even the Qadi and obher 
Judicial officers subscribed to its tenets. The ruler ‘Adad- 
ud-Daulah himself belouged to that school." It rigorously 
procoedcd against tho compromise aHocted by Sbafii‘ 
between the old traditional school of Siinnah aud the new 
jurisprudence."' Like all extremists it aimed at puri- 
fication. Its principle to stand faithfully by tradition was 
a scientific principle but it was soon apparent that 

(1) Ibn Jatizi, Muntazam, Snb anno. .310 according to Thabit ibn- 
Sinan: Ibn al-Athir, YJII, 98,according to Mi^k : WustenJeld, AGGW 
37, Nr. 80. 

(2) According to Gliazzali abont 500/1107, Kern, IklUila/ of 
Tabari, 14. 

(3) Abn’l-Mahasm, II, 347. 

(4) Mnk., 179. 

(5) Mnk., 144 (Eng. tr. p. 234 Tr.) 

(g) Mnk., 37,395 (on Snfyan Thanri, see Ibn Khall. I, 576 Eng. 

Tr.) 

(7) Ibn Taghribardi, 12G. 

(8) ‘ Umdat al-arifin in Kern’s Ikhlila/ of Tabari, 14. 

(9) Mnk., 439. 

(10) Khwarezmi, Ma/atih al-ulum, p. 8 : Goldziher, Za^iritcn, 110 
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jurispradenoe was not an exact science. Its clear-cut 
method exercised by far the greatest inAuence in the his- 
torico-philological sphere. According to Muqaddasi tlie 
chief charaoteristic of the Zahirites are : Pride, acute- 
ness, oombatiyenoss, prosperity.' 

The historian Tabari (d. 310/923) also founded a school 
of jurisprudenoo. For months after his death tlie pious 
oame to his house to o£fer prayers at his grave. ’ Tabari’s 
friend, Jbn Shajarah, who died at the ago of ninoty in 
350/961, likewise, followed his own line of thought and 
acknowledged no inaster. Despitc liis indopendence (.and it 
is charaoteristic of the tolerant conditions in tho East) 
he became a Qadi (Yaqut, Irshad, II, 18). Even tbe 
Qadi of Old Cairo Ibn Harbawaihi (d. 319/931 ovor Imndred 
years old)—belonging as he did to the Shafi‘ite scliool— 
decidcd according to his own light, unfcttercd by any 
system or authority. 

Had another dono this, it would not have bcon toler- 
ated for an instant but no one, in his caso, took exception 
to it (Kindi, 628 ; Subki, Tabatjat, II, 303). 

Birt, in point of laot, tho four main schools hold thcir 
ground—as is the case iir the East to-day—oxcept in the 
Shi’ite countries. In the 4th century thc HanbaliLos, 
for the lirst tinie, passcd beyond tlie confines of Mesopo- 
tamia.' 

But the outstanding fact is tho expansion of tho 
Shafi’ites with thoir head-quarters at Mekka and Medina.* 
“ Sincc the appearance of the Shafi’ites u]) to thc present 
day, tho oASoes of judge, of preacher, and of superintondont 
in. the holy towns had been in their hands. For the last 
663 years they have preached in the mosque of the Prophet 
accordiiig to the school of his cousin Muhammad ibn Idris 
el-Sha.fa‘i. And the Prophet has beeu present and has 
heard what they have preached and therein lies the best 
proof that this school is the best school before God. 

In Mesopotamia they received but little support. There 
the Jurists and the Qadis w^ere mostly Hanafites;® although 

(1) p. 41. 

( 2 ) Wii8tenfeld, AGGXX 37, Nr. 80. Ibn Taghribardi inontions 
a jurist who died in 410/1019 belonging to tho school of Tnbari. Tho 
Egyptian Qadi al-Kha ibi (supplement to Kindi, p. 577), who died in 
347/968, wrote a controversial work against Tabari. 

(3) Snyuti, Susnnl-Muhadera, 1, 228. 

(4) Khwareemi, Bns'ail, 03. Muk. is silent on this point. 

(5) Subki, Tahaqat, 1, 1 4. 

(6) Muk, 204 (Eng. tr.) 
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in 338/949 a Shaf‘i was appointed the chief Qadi'. In the 
East they were inore successful against the Hanafites“. 
In Syria and Egypt they managed to establish their strong- 
hold. Abu Zurah (d. 302/914) was the first Shafi‘te 
Qadi of Dainascus and of the Egyptian capital. His 
successors in Syria remained loyal to his School*. 
In Egypt their opponents were the Malikites who had come 
to power there since the middle of the 2nd/8th century. 
In 326/938 the Shafi‘ites and the Malkites had each 15 
circles of students in the chief moscjue of Eustat ; the 
Haoahtes only three^. At the time of Muqaddasi a 
Shafi‘i, for the fia:st time, acted as Imam of the mosque of 
Ibn Tulun. Till then this oSice was almost cxclusively 
held by the Malikites. Even most of the Jurists thcre 
belonged to the Malikite school.^ The circles of audience 
which formed roundthe Malikite Imain enNa‘ali (d. 38U/990) 
covcred seventeen pillars of the moscpie''’. Eor this 
reason precisely thc Eatimid G-overiiment prooceded very 
severely against the Malikites. In 381/991, f()r iiistance, 
a nian was soourged at Old Cairo and was taken round the 
town in disgrace for possessing a copy of thc Muatta of 
Ibn Malik. 

Atter the fall of the Eatiinids—the Ayyubids, by their 
Shafi‘ite leanings, helped this school on to viotory. But, 
as is the case to-day, the whole of Lower Egypt reuiained 
essentially Malikite. Eurther westward the Shafi‘ite 
propagainia did not penetratc. Betwcen them thc Mali- 
kites and the Hanahtes shared the Maghrib'—the latter 
being less rigid were inore aooeptable to the Eatimids than 
thc former. But when in 440/1048 North Africa shook 
oll tho Eatirnid yoke—not only the Shi‘ites but also the 
Hanatites suffered ; the province having passed into tho 
bands of the Malikites who retain it even to-day'*. In 
Spain the Malikites reigned supreme''. 

At Bhaghdad itself the Hanbalites, ainong the orthodox, 

(1) Subld, II, 244. 

(2) At Shash the oxtrome odgo of tho ompire, the Sliafi’ite tcaching 
was introduced by a scholar who diod in 335/948. Suyuti, de mtcrp. 
Corani, 36]. 

(3) Kindi, 519 ; Subki, II, 174 ; Suyuti, Ilamid Mtduidera 1, 186. 
An OKcoption to this ntle, p. 203. 

(4) Ibn Sa’id, Ed. Tallquist, 24. 

(5) Muk., 202, 203. 

(G) Suynti, IIusnu’1 Mnhndera 1, 212. 

(7) Maqrizi, Khilui, 1, 341. 

(8) Goldzihor, Le Livre de Ibn Toiimert, 23. 

(9) Muk., 236. 
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kcpt thc goycrtmieut fully occiipied. With iuteiise licrce- 
uess they fought the Shi'ahs. Whcuevei' the latter built 
a mosque there was tuuiult and riot.' In 823/935 the 
Malikites assaulted Shafi‘ite pedestrians in the streets' 
but they reserved their fury for the Shi‘ahs and their theo- 
logioal foes. Even, accordiug to Muqaddasi, the Shafi‘ites 
were decidedly tho most quarrelsome among the Jurists. 

People in these matters havG beeu misled, for most of 
the infoi'mation regardiug theni comes from Shafi‘ite 
sources. One thing is eertain, whereyer there was a 
juristic squabble, the Shafi‘ite was never abseut. Other 
disputauts chauge aud eome to terms with eaeh other, 

On the whole, in thc 4th/10th century, the schools 
behaved A'ery well towards each other. The learned— 
such as Miujaddasi—recommended peaee aud coucord 
(p.3G6). The change from one school to another w'as still 
a matter of no great momeut. 

Ahmad ibu Earis (d. 369/980)—the most notable 
philologer of his day—went over from the Shfi‘ite to the 
Malikite school out of indignation at the fact that at Rai 
where he resided there was uot a single follower of this 
far-famed school*. At Cairo a Shafi‘ite was chosen as 
Imam of the Tulimid mosque—a position held hithorto by 
the Malikites—on the naive ground that uo better candi- 
date w'a8 available.* Even Muqaddasi assigns purely 
personal reasons for his preferenoe, in ariswer to the quest- 
ion, asked in amajiement, why he,a Syrian, whose country- 
mon are Hanbalites aud wdiose jurists Shahites, attaehed 
liimseh to the Hanahte school.'’ 


(1) WiiK, 335. 

(2) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 230. 

(3) Yaipit, Irsluid, 11,7. 

(4) Mnk,, 203. 

(5) Mnk., 127 



XV. The Qadi. 

Of the principle of the separation of the judicial from 
tlie oxecutive, Islam thought as little as Christian Europe 
till the most recent times. Not unlike the Prophet the 
Caliph was the supreme judge of the faithful. In the Prov- 
inces tho Governors exereised this power for him. But 
their manifold duties necessitated help in this direction as 
is reported of Mukhtar : in the beginiiing, with great zeal 
and talent, he personally carried on the judicial work until 
it became too heavy for him aud he was compolled to 
appoint Qadis (Judgcs).' And prociscly, for this reason, 
the jurisdicjtion of thc (^adi was never dehnitely deSned 
or rigidly marked off from that of the Govemor~tho latter 
rosorvoring for himself all that “for which thc Qadi was too 
weak.” (Mawardi). Should tho Governor rofuso to accept 
the dccision of the Qadi--cho latter had no alternative 
but to rcsign, or at least to suspcnd work.'* But such 
a contingency was of raro occurence. Kindi, in his 
Tlidory of the Kyijptian Qadis, rccords only two such 
instances, from the wholo of tho first centurios, whero tho 
decision of the (^adi, on a guestion of porsonal law was 
sot asido by the governor : ouc of these involvod a principle 
of cxceptional importanco’. A woman had married one 
not of o(]ual birth. Her relatives demanded dissolution 
o[ this marriago from the Qadi. But the Qadi, in dehance 
of the command of the govornor, refuscd to ontertain their 
recjuest. Tho Goveruor, thereupon, parted the couple. 
Hore, iu this case, twm principles stood faco to faee—the 
old Arab-world principle of aristocracy aud the Islamic 
one of democracy—which rested no longor on blood but on 
faith and piety. 

In accorciance with tho defeudalizatiou of the Empire 
undor tho ‘ Ahbasid the Qadi was romoved from the author- 
ity of the Governor and was, now, either appointed direct 
by the Caliph or at least eonlirmed by him*. Mansur was 
tho first to appoint judgos at the capitals of the Provinees®. 

[Ij Wollhausen, Die religios-politischen oppositions—parteien 78. 
[2] Khindl, Qu(lat, ed, Guest, 328, 356, 427. [3] Kindi, 367. The other 
instance is to be fonnd on page 427. [4] Yaqubi, 11. 468. [5] The 
Qadi of Egypt, appointed by Mansur in 156/772 was the first Qadi of 
Egypt to be appointed directly by the Caliph. Kindi, Qudat, 368. 
It was under Al-Mahdi that the Srst Qadi, sent by the Caliph, came to 
Medina. (Yaqnbi, ii, 484). In early Islam Judges apparently were 
appointed by tho Caliphs. Tho letter of ‘Omar to the Qadi9 and officers 
admits of saob a construction. 
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as illegally appointed inasmuch as he was not appointed 
hy the Caliph.' In 394/1004 the otherwise all-powerful 
Baha-ud-Daulah wanted to make the registrar (Naqib) 
of the ‘Alids chief judge, but as the Caliph had not nomi- 
nated him it could not be done®. Among the few surviv- 
ing prerogatives of the Caliph—the appointmeut of the 
Chief Judge in Egypt is one acknowledged even today.* 
Ever since the days of the hrst ‘Abbasid the position of the 
Qadi rose in importance. Though it had, hitherto, been 
the practice for the Qadi to attend the governor’s levee—- 
the Qadi appointed by Harun in 177/793 replied to the 
invitation of the Amir in so insulting a style that “ the 
practice was done away withh” In the 3rd/9th century, 
things having changed, the governors are said to have 
waited upon the Qadis’, until the year 321/933 when 
Qadi Harbawaihi, being too proud to rise to receive them, 
the Governor8 dropped the practice. (Suyuti, Hisnu'l 
Muhadera, II, 101 ; supplement to Kindi, 628). A similar 
story is related of the Wazir Ibn Abbad. The Qadi of 
Baghdad reiusing to rise to receive him, the Wazir oflfered 
his hand to help him in getting up. (Yaqut, Irshad II, 
339. But this story is related of another also). This 
Qadi was a prince of justice. He refused the title of Amir 
to the Governor and always addressed him by name and 
in a case before him he called upon the powerful field- 
marshal Munis to produce testimoney from the Caliph to 
the fact that the Caliph had emancipated him and that he 
was no longer the Caliph’s slave. He was a great stickler 
for dignity. No one ever saw him eat or drink or wash his 
hand or sneeze or spit, or even pass his hand across his 
face. All this he did in private. He decided cases wholly 
according to his inner light—without reference to any 
parcticular school of law—a thing which would have been 
greatly resented in others. His leaming was indisputable. 
No suspicion of corruption ever rested on his name.® When 
someone once laughed, during the hearing of a case, the 
Qadi called him to order in a voice which fi]led the room : 
“ What art thou laughing at in the court of God where 
the matter against thee is proceeding ? Laughest thou 

(1) Subki, Tahaqat, II. 113 ff. (2) Jat:zi, Berlin, fol. 141 b: Ibn 
al-Athir, IX, 129. 13) Gottheil, The Qadi. SA of EEES 1908. 7, 
note 3.—This is of course no longer the case (1929) Tr. (4) Kindi, 388, 
The only two attempts to make the Qadi at the same time gov6mor 
are ; {a) the appointment of the Spanish Qadi Asad who died in 213 and 
(5) that of Sarh ibn ‘Abdullah under Al-Mahdi (168-169) Kit. aVuyun, 
372. (6) Wustenleld, AGGXX, 37 Nr. 91. [6] Snbki, Tabaqat, II, 302, 
ff: supple^ent to^Kindi^ 628. 
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when the Qadi trembles betweeu heaven and hell ? 
The Qadi. so terrihed the oilender that he lay ill for three 
months.' The Baghdadi Qadi al Isfraini (d. 406/1015) 
could say to the Caliph Qadir that he dare not dismiss him. 
On the contrary he—the Qadi—need only write to Khora- 
san to shake the Caliph’s throne^. It is, indeed, indicative 
of respect for the judicial post that while, about that time, 
we often and often hear of princes and wazirs languishing 
in jail—we hear of but few such instances from the judicial 
circles. Only one Qadi is said to have died in jail and this 
one, Abu Umayyah, was an exception. He was not a 
traincd lawyer but a dealer in cambrio. When a reverse of 
fortune had overtaken Ibn al-Furat he concealed himself 
at Abu Umayyah’s house and, while in concealment, he 
promised him a Government post—should he again become 
wazir. Ibn al-Furat became wazir for the second time 
and Abu Umayyah had to be provided with an important 
post, but he lacked qua]ification for a governorship, for 
the collectorship of income-tax, for the head-ship of police. 
The jovial wazir, therefore, made him the Qadi of the great 
towns of Basra, Wasit, Ahwas to spite the jurists. The 
new Qadi was simple and honest, two qualities which 
atoned for his ignorance. He behaved very coldly towards 
tho Governor and never paid his respects to him, with the 
rcsult that as soon as the news of the fall of the Wazir 
reached Basra the Governor forthwith put him in jail.’ 

Theorctically the jurists did not look approvingly upon 
the office of the judge. Even in the 4th/10th oentury 
Samarqandi (d. 375/986) tells ush “On the question of the 
acceptance of a judioial post there is no unanimity of 
opiniou. Some maintain that it should not be accepted ; 
while others that it may be, provided it has not been sought 
or Btriven for.” They reported fearful denunciations of the 
Prophet evon against a righteous judge.'' 

A man whom the Caliph ‘ Omar I, desired to appoint 
Qadi in Egypt rejeoted the suggestion on the ground that 
‘ God had not rescued us from heathenism and its evil 
ways to go back to them®.’ When in A. H. 70/689 a 
Qadi was appointed for Egypt—his father, hearing of the 
appointment, said ‘ May God help us ! The man is losU. ’ 

(1) Subki, II, 306. (2) Subki, III, 26 : AGGW, 37 Nr. 287. 

(3) Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 7 b. The news oame through the pigeon-post. 

(4) Bnstan al-’arifin, 38. (6) Ibn Khall. 1, 135 note 5 : Mishkat, 

(Kng. tr.) 221 Tr. (6) Kindi, 302. This does not agree with a statement 
abov0 that Mansur was the first Galiph to appoint proyinoial judges. 
Tr. (7) Kindi, Qudat, 316. 
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I am not awaro how the early Christians looked upon 
this question, hut Islam maniiestly clung to the principle 
of ‘ Judge not ’ of the Sermon on the mount. We are 
told how pious people hurried away from Mesopotamia 
across Syria to Arabia to escape their threatened appoint- 
ment as judges: such, among others, where Sufyan Thauri, 
who died in concealment, and Abu Hanifa who inspite of 
the lash, would not accept a judgeship.' According to 
Tabari, the traditions taught by Abu Yu8uf wero suspect, 
because he was a friend of a Qadr. Under AI-Mahdi the 
Qadi of Medina was made to accept the post by pablic 
Aogging." 

And yet about this very time the Qadi Sharik, having 
received a draft on the courb-banker for his services, insist- 
ed on being paid in coin of full weight; and when the banker 
told him that, after all the di£ference would not sulhco to 
buy him a suit of clothes, he answered “ And yet I gave 
for it something better than a suit of clothes ; I gave up 
for it my religious convictions.* ’’ 

A savant is even said to have feigued maduess to avoid 
appointment to the post of a Qadi.'’ 

In striking contrast to the Qadi8 (representati^es ()f 
the ‘Ilin ed-dunya) stand the suhs. On tlie day of Judg- 
ment the true 8avant will rise from tlie dead with the 
Prophet—the Qadi, however, with the wielders of temporal 
power. Ismahl ibn l8haq was a iiiend of tho Sufi Abu’l- 
Hasan ibn Abi’l-Ward. When Isma‘il became Qadi, 
the latter broke off his friendship with him. Summoned 
as witness before him Abu’l-Hasan put his hand on Isma‘irs 
shoulder and said : Oh Isma‘il ! the knowlodge which has 
borne thee here is worse than ignorance.* Isma‘il drew 
his mantle over his face and wept until the mantle became 
wet. 


The HanalBtes were the first to yield to the exigencies 
of the age. At least the Shafi‘ite Ibn Khairan (d. 310/922) 
thus taunted a colleague on his appointment as Qadi : 
Only the Hanafites accept such offices ! The oritic himsell 
had refused the Qadiship of Baghdad. A guard, accord- 


(1) Bustan al-'arifin 30: other instances in Kushf al-Mahjub, 
tr. by Nicholson, 93. (2) Ibn Khall, Nr. 834. (3) See the life of 

lyas al-Qadi in Ibn Khall (Eng. tr.), Vol, I, 232. Two men ^refuse to 
act as judges. Tr. (4^ Ibn Khall Tr. 290. (Eng. tr. Vol I. p. 
23 Tr./ (5) Purther example8, Amedroz. Office of the Kadi in the 
Ahkam Sultaniyya, JBAS 1910, 776. (6) Makki, 1. 157. 
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ingly, was placed at his house by the Wazir where he was 
kept conhned'. 

But even the ohief of the Hanahto sohool—Al-Razi 
(d. 370/980)—twice reiused the offioe of chiof judge.'® 
Indeed, up to the end of the 4th/10th century convention 
demanded but a hesitating acceptance of the Qadi’s post. 

On the appointment of a new judge in 399/1009 a poet 
sings: 

“I have been oompelled, says the one—tlie other, (the 
dismissed one) : Now, I can breathe. Both lie. Who 
can believe all this'*?” 

The question whether a Qadi should accept a salary 
was very keenly debated. ‘Omar 1 is said to have for- 
bidden it'''. Th Hanahte jurist Al-Hassaf (d. 261/874) 
seeks to establish the contrary proposition by sayings of 
the Prophet and exainples from the early times.*' The 
Qadi Ibn al-Hujairah, appointed in Bgypt in 70/689, goc 
an annual salary of 200 dinars (about 2,000 marks). 
But in addition to this appointment, he held the posts of 
treasurer and state-preacher. Eaoh of these offices broiight 
him 200 dinars a year. Over and above these he received 
a gratuity of 200 dinars and a pension of equal amount— 
making up an annual income of 1,000 dinars (that is, 10,000 
marks).® Even in the year 131/748 the Judge of the 
Egyptian Captain drew a salary of 20 dinars a month 
(about 200 marks).^ But this amount obviously was not 
sufficient for the up-keep of his office and staff. 

Of his 10,000 marks the above-mentioned Ibn Hujairah 
hardly had anything left by the end of tbe year.’* 

A man turned up at the raeal-time of the Qadi of Eustat 
(appointed in 90/709). The meal consisted of old lentils, 
served on a rush mat, biscuit and water. Bread he could 
not afford, said the Qadi.'’ The Qadi of Eustat, appointed 
in 120/736, carried on an oil-trade, along with his judicial 
work. When a young friend in astonishment questioned 
him about it, he put his hand on his shoulder and said : 

(l) AGGW 37, Nr. 81. Similar had been the fate of Ibn Suraij 
[d. 305/919] -who had foimerly been the Qadi of Shiraz [Subki. II, 92]. 
According to Subki the conlinement of Ibn Khairan was a mere sham. 
According to the Egyptian historian Ibn Zulaq [d. 387/998] people looked 
at the sealed door and pointed it out to their children. Subki, II, 214. 
[2] Jauzi, fol. 118 a. [3] Ibn Taghribardi. 103: Jauzi, fol, adab al~qadi, 
Leiden, 650, fol. 26 a. [6] Kindi, 317. [7] Kindi, 364. [8] Kindi, 
317. [9] Kindi, 331. 
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“Wait until thou feelest hunger through other stoinaohs 
than your own.” The young luan only recognised its mean- 
ing when he had his own children to bring up.' 

The Egyptian Qadi (appointed in 144/761) was ex- 
tremely scrupulous about his pay. “When he washed his 
clothes, attended a fuueral, or did some other privato work 
of his own, he reokonod tho time so taken aud made a 
deduction therefor froin his pay.” Along with his judicial 
work he worked as a bridle-maker and daily made two. He 
used the salo-proceeds of ono for hiiuself; whilo that of the 
other he remitted to his Iriends in Alexandria who wero 
hghting the inhdels thore*. 

The ‘Abbasids, who confeiTed a higher and independ- 
ent status on the Qadi, placed him also hnancially in a 
better position. Thus the Qadi iu Egypt, now receivcd a 
monthly salary of 30 dinars'. Of this sum, at least under 
Mahdi, a third was paid iu kind ; namely, in honey*. 
In the liberal days of Mam’un tho Egyptiau Qadi drew 
from tho governor a monthly salary of 168 diuars (1680 
uiarks).’ He was the first to draw as much. When 
Tahir—noted for his genorosity—caiue to Egypt and 
appoiuted a Qadi—he allowed hiiu soven dinars a day 
(70 marks)—“which is tho juc]go’s pay to-day.”“ “Be- 
fore his appointment the Qadi of Aleppo had been a poor 
man who had struggled with poverty, accepting it with 
resignation from God and rating it higher than riches. 
When I met him in 309/921 as Qadi of Aleppo he was a 
clianged niau who exalted wealth ovor povcrty. I learnt 
that ho gave to his wife on one single occassion 40 pieces 
of cloth froni Tustar (Persia) and other valuable stuS.’”' 

To prevent unjust ac^uisition of wealth on the part of 
the judge—the Caliph Al-Hakim doubled his pay on con- 
dition that he did not accept a single dirham from the 
people.* In the 6th/llth .century the Persian traveller 
Nasir Khusru states that tho Egyptian chief Qadi drew a 
monthly salary of 2,000 dinars—the supplement to Kindi 
also mentions his annual incomo to be over 20,000 dinars.® 

(1) Kindi, 362. [2] Kindi, 363. [3] Kindi, 378. (4) Kir.di, 378. 
[5] Kindi, 421. According to page 435 it was 163: according to page 507. 
his successor also received 168 dinars from Mntawakkil. (6) Kindi, 435. 
Thj amount is differently given. Subki, II, 302, reports, according to Ibn 
Zulaq [d. 386/998], that the Qadi Harbawaihi of Egypt, who retired from 
office in 321/933, only had a salary of 20 dinars a month—an amount 
which corresponds with the oldest arrangement. (7) Mas‘udi, YIII, 189 f. 
(8) Kindi 697. (9) Guest, 613. The 50,000 mentioned on p. 499 must be 
understood to bo inclusive of his illicit again. The Eatimid budget in Maq- 
rizi'3 Khitat, I, 898, assigns only 100 dinars a month as the qadi’s salary. 
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In the East also tlie Qadi was paid from the State- 
treajsmj {Kit. at-Kharaj, 115). But it is also stated that, 
either because of the insuASciencj of pay or for reasons 
of conscience, the Qadi reiused to draw his salary. The 
latter probably was the case. Hasau ibn ‘AbduIIah, a 
famous calli graphor, who, for fifty years, had been the 
Qadi of the great commercial town of Siraf (d. 369/978) 
made a liwing as a copyist'. Under Mahdi the Qadi of 
Medina refusM to accept salary for his post. “He did 
not wish to be enriched by the hateiul post.”'^ 

The Malikite clnef judge of Baghdad, appointed in 
303/915, made the iollowing conditions on taking office : 
That he would accept no salary ; that he would not be 
compolled to pass an illegal order ; that he would, in no 
way, be approached on behalf of any otio.' ‘Ali ibn al- 
Muhasin et-Tannkhi (d. 447/1055), ()adi of somo of the 
districts of Mesopotamia, and superintendent of the mint 
at Baghdad, received only 60 dinars a rnonth as pay. ' 

In 334/945 robbers broke into the house of a qnondavi 
Qadi of Baghdad. As he was poor they did not nnd much 
and so they wanted to extort money by violence. The 
poor man lled to the roof, threw hiinself down, and was 
killed.'' In 352/963 tho ohief judge of Baghdad received 
no pay." The Baghdad Qadi Abu Tayyib (d. 450/1058) 
had only a turban and a coat between himself and his 
brother—when one wcnt out, thc other stayed at home.’^ 
Even the chief judge of Baghdad, who died in 488/1095, 
]ived 011 the rent of a House. It brought in 14 dinar 
(about 15 marks) a month. He used a linen turban, a 
coat of coarse cotton, lived on erumbs soaked in water." 
And a Spanish Qadi similarly lived on the produce of 
land he oultivated." 

In 1852 Peterman reports Irom Bamasous ; Every 
year a new Qadi is sent from Constantinople, chosen by 
the shailh ul-Islaw. In thc event of a death he reccives 
a fixed share (I am told 4 whioh is, indeed, too much) 
from the inheritance and 5 per cent on the walue of 
cvery suit he deoides. This is the amount payable by 
every subject of of the Porte for a law-suit (should he lose 
it). The European subjects pay only 2 per cent.'" 

[1] Hanrt, CaUi(jr. 77' [2] Tarihli Baghailnd, JBAS, 1912, 54. 

[3] Kindi, 573, Jauzi, fol. 105 b; cf. Subki, III, 84. [4] Yaqut, Irshad, V, 
302. [5] Jnuzi,75 a. [6] Misk, VI 257. [7] Ibn Khal, Nr. 306. [8] Subki 
III, 84. [9] Ibn Bashkuwal, Bibl. hts arab I, 60 [10] Beise in orient, 98 
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In uiodern Morocco the Qadi, as a religious offieer, is 
paid out of pious endowments. But as such payment is 
rare, they fall baek upnn presents from the parties.' 

In .350/961 the offioe of the chief judge at Baghdad was 
auotioned for 200,000 dirhams a year for the beneht of the 
Amir’3 troasury.' The first purchaser oombined “ an 
ugly figure with an ugly cnnduct.” Thoy imputed the 
vices of pederasty, licentiousuess and drink to him.’ But 
thing did not pass off quite smoobhly for him. The Galiph 
refused to receivo him and two years later he was remoyed 
from office. His successor set aside all his judgments on 
the ground that he had bouglit his office. (Misk, VI, 
249 ; Ibn al-Athir, VIIT, 399, 407). For the Prefect of 
police, soe, Misk (Eng. tr.), Vol. V. p. 42; for his pay, 
Vol. V. 205. 

Already the Qadi Taubah (d. 120/738) had Laid his 
hands on pious endowments which c.arlier wero adminis 
tered either by the donor or his lioirs. On his death the 
pious ondowments had become an import.ant branch of 
administration.'' In addition to the pious endowments 
the Qadi was put in charge of the estates and effeots of 
orphans which, since 133/751, had been placed uuder the 
control of the treasury, a receipt being granted therefor.’ 
In .389/999, on the death of the Cairene Qadi, a defioit of 
36,000 dinars was showninthe accounts of the orphans. 
There was a sevore and searching onquiry. At the instance 
of the Caliph a Christian officer pursued and seized the 
properties of the Qadi and his assessors (the most in- 
Huential believers of the towni, but only half of the amount 
was recovered. Since then all orph.ans’ mouey oarne in 
into the treasury in a chest sealed by four assessors to be 
opened in the presence of them all.® 

Only in the 4th/10th century was the jurisdiction of the 
Qadi in matters of inheritance definitely settled. Finally 
he supervised the prisons of civil debts within his juris- 
diction, in oontrast to the police prisons (Habs al-Ma’unah). 

In 402/1011 on the hrst night of the Fast the Wazir 
inspected the prisons under the jurisdiotion of the Qadi of 

[1] Bevue du monde Musulman, XIII, 517. (See also Btirton’s 
East Africa, 1, 88, Tr.) (2) Misk, YI, 249. Eng. tr. V, 205. (3) 
Tadhkirah of Ibn Hamdnn, in Amedroz, JEAS, 1910. p. 783. Passion 
for boys was regarded as a special vice of the Qadis {Yatimah. II, 218, 
Mahadarat al-Udaba, I, 126 : Mustatraf, II, 199). The chief Qadi of 
Mam’un was a notorious pederast. Bhuturi charges the ohief Qadi Ibn 
Abil-Shawarib with the same vice {Diwan, II, 175). (4) Kindi, 346. 
(6) Kindi 355. (6) Supplement to Kindi, Gnest, 595. 
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Bhagdad. Wliowever was imprisoned for one to ten dinars 
was released, tut wlu over was indebted ior more was 
releasod for tho festival on the Wazir standing bail for his 
return after the festival.' 

Tiokets fBiqa), beariug the names of piaintiffs and de- 
fendants, with those of their respeotivo fathers, were used 
iu oalling out oases. The olerk of the oourt oolleoted them 
before the oourfc’s work began and the judge disposed of 
some fiffcy oases, on an ayerage, per day." The oourt 
work was oonduoted with absolate publioity. When the 
Caliph lets a oaso be tried in his palaoo tiie Qadi has the 
doors opened and Jets the publio in. Aud, thus, in the 
presence of all, the oourt-carrior, according to tlie tickets, 
ealled out tlio pa.rties.'' 

And precisely for this reason tlie Qadi originally sat in 
the chief mosque leaning against a piliar—tlie chief mosqne 
being a public plaoe, opeu to the ontire Muslim oommunity.'' 
The Qadi could also hear cases at home. And thus the 
Qadi of Egypt, appointed in 120/738, hcard cases in room 
overlookiug the street, over the porch of his house, while 
the partios down below discussed inatters among them- 
selves.® 

Indignant at his injustice the Egyptians Auiig the 
praying oarpet of the Qadi, appoiiited in 201/918, out of 
the mosque into the street; after that this Qadi deoided 
oases at home and never caine to the mosque again.® 
The Egyptian Qadi, appointed in 210-831, sat in winter 
in the poroh of tlie chief mosque, leaning against the wall 
with his back towards Mekka. “He would noc let any 
official approach hira. 

Even his clerks and the parties were allowed only to sit 
at a certain distance from liim. Ho was the first to intro- 
duoe this rule. Iii sumnier he sat in tho courtyard of the 
mosque by the western wall.’' 

About the middle of the 3rd/9th century the orthodox 
reaction regarded the use of the inosque as the court of the 
Qadi as a desecration of God’s House and forbade it.® 
But this prohibition was ineffeotual. About 320/932 the 
chiei judge heard cases at his liouse'’ and in Egypt now 

at the mosque and now at his house. A Qadi (d. 407/1016) 

____•_ 

(1) Jatizi, Berlin, fol. 157 b. In the police priaon he set at liberty 
ottend^^rs imprisoned for sligbt offences. (2) A1 Hassaf (d. 261/874), 
Adab al-Qadi Leiden, 564, fol. 9 a. (3) Baihaqi, ed. Schwally, 633. 
(4) Aghani, X, 123. (6) Kindi, 361. (6) Kindi 428, (7) Kindi, 443, 
(81 Abu'l-Maha8in, II, 86. (9) Sobki, Tabagat, II, 194 
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at Nisapar, immediately on the annoaucement of his ap- 
pointment, was taken to the place set apart in the mosqae 
for the judge/ And Ma‘airi complains that there are 
robbers not only in tlie desert bat also in the mosques aud 
the bazars only these are named assessorsand merchauts.'’ 
On another oocasion lie calls the assessors “Bedains of 
the towns and mosqaes.”* 

Dnring the Fatimid period the ohief Qadi of Cairo 
sat on Tuesdays aiid Saturdays in the wing of the mosque 
of ‘Amr ibn al-As on a dais with a silken cushion. To tho 
right and the left of him sat the assessors aooording to 
seniority. In tront of him sat five conrt servants and four 
oourt clerks, facing each other in twos. A 8ilver inkpot 
from the citadel treasury’ was placed hefore him. 

In the earlier days the parties conducted their business 
before thc Qadi standing. When, under the Oniayyads, 
a prince of tliat dynasty rehised to stand and do business 
before the Qadi, he was compelled to withdraw his suit.'’ 
Later was introduced tlie practice of sitting in a row betore 
the Qadi. When the Caliph Mahdi had a law-suit with his 
rnother, a Qadi from Egypt was brought to Baghdad. 
The queen-inother appointed a representative ou her be- 
half and, at the trial, the Qadi required the Caliph to take 
his seat arnong the litigants. Whereupoii Mabdi stepped 
down from his seat and sat in iront of the Judge.’ When 
the Caliph Mahnun—so an old authority relates—ap- 
peared as a suitor before the Qadi and took his seat on a 
carpet, the Qadi intimated that the opposite party too 
should be supplied with one.* And when the representa- 
tive of the powerful Zubaida—wife of Harun—sat im- 
pudently at the triai of a case beforo an Egyptian Qadi 
he had him laid on the ground and ordered ten stripes to 
be administered to him.'* 

The theorists discussed all kinds of things calculated 
to afifeot the partiality of a judge. Should the parties 
greet the judge? If they did so, should not the Qadi 
respond to the ‘Peace on thee’ as is the practice, not “ on 
thee be peace ” but only “on thee”? To say “ peace ” 
would be an improper anticipation of e^ents.'® 

And the pious theory similarly declaimed against any 
inAuenoe that the judge inight seek to bring to bear on the 

('l) Subki, II, 113. (2) Subki, III, 59. (3) Von Kremer, ZDM6, 
XXX, 49. (4) ZDMG, XXXI, 478, (6) Maqrizi, Khitat, 1, 403. 
(6) Kindi, 366. (7) Kindi, 357 (8) Baihaqi, 638. (9) Kindi, 392. 
(10) Al-Haasai (d. 261/874); K. Adab al Qadi, Leyden. fol. 22. s, 
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parties. He should uofc shout at them nor is he to force 
.them to give any dehnite answer. 

By reason of tliese theories and of tlio didiculty in 
getting money friijn an Egyptian—Egyptian witticism 
has invented the story of a Qadi who iastened two liorns 
to his cap to give a dig therewith to the obstinate and re- 
fractory suitor (a)i-iiaUaJi), Tlie Caliph Hakini, hearing 
this, reproaohod tlie Qadi for it. Thereupon the Qadi 
invited the Calipli to take his seat behind tlie curtain of tho 
court-room to be convinced of the perversity of tlic people. 
The Caliph came. Two Jitigants presented themselves 
before tho Qadi - one claiming 100 dinars from tlie other. 
The Qadi suggested a monthly instalment of 10 dinars. 
The debtor objected. Then lie suggested an instalment 
of 5 dinars a montli ; tlien 2; tlien 1; theji .J. The debtor, 
hnally, proposed : “1 will pay ,1 of a dinar every year bnt 
I wish the plaintiii to be put in jail for, if he is free and 1 
faiJ to earry out m.y promise, hewilJ simply liill iru'.” 
Hakim enquired of tlie Qadi : ‘How many blows Iiad iie 
given the man’ ? Only one, replied the Qadi. Give 
him two more, commanded the Caliph, or give him one 
and I will give the otlier.' 

The Qadi wore the black colour of the ‘Abbasid ollic- 
ials. The Bgyptian (^adi, appointed in 1(58/784, used 
a thin black band round his long cap"; the Qadi who aeled 
from 2.S7/851 a black mantlo (Ki.sa,) but, this, indeed, only 
when it was pointed out to liim that he would, otherwise, 
be mistaken for a partisan of the Omayyads.* In the 
courso of the 8rd/9th century bhe high conical hat— (jalan- 
suwali, called “pot-hat” like the English top-hat- 

became the oAScial head gear of the .judges.- It was 
used along with the Tailamn, When the 85 year old Qadi 
Ahmad at-Tanukhi resigned his post as judge he said: 
he would like an inteiwal between service and tbe grave. 
He would not go scraight from the QalanHUwalt to the 
grave.'’ A (^adi without the QalansnwaJi has been 
likenod to a glorihed clerk.'' In 868/078 an accused 
woman was frightened at the sight of a Qadi with a beard 
a yard long and a face and a top-hat of equal length. To 

Cl) (loSacy. Beliyion des Dnizes,CCCGXXYlll (2) Kindi, 378. 
(3) Kindi, 469. The (^adi of Oordova at the timo of the Caliph Al- 
Hakam sat in conrt, lilre a fop, in a yellow mantle and with parted 
hair. Ajhnr Mahknmah, 127: Bayan al-Maylirih (tr, Iw Pagnanl 
128. (4) A<ihnni,X, 123 Trshad, 1,373-. VI, 209; Hamadani, Bam’il, 
IGS: Siipi>levinit li> Kindi, bSii. (Soe Khuda Bakhsh, Islumic Giviliza- 
tion, Vol. I, pp. 96-97 Tr.) Oj) Ya(iut, Irshad,!, 192. (6) Shabnshti 
Berlin, fo 81 a. 
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quiefc her fclie Qadi removcd liis hati aud covered his board 
with his sleevG and said: 1 have done away M’ith two yards, 
now answer the charge preierred against you.' 

The Fatimid Qadis carried the sword (Kindi, 589 596, 

597). 

About 800/912 the sfcaff of the Qadi’8 court consisted 

of;— 

1. The clerk (katib), salary 300 dirhams a month. 

2. The court ushor (Hajib), salary 180 dirbams a 
month. 

3. The Munsif deciding cases afc the gateway of the 
court, salary 100 dirhams a month. 

4. Superintendent of the court premises and the 
polici; (‘Awan), monthly salary 600 dirharas coIlecfciveIy 
(Kindi, 574; Jauzi, fol. 105 b). 

To these was added, since the time of the Caliph 
Al-Mansur. the most romarkable of legal institutions--a 
perrnanent body of “witnesses”. AI Kindi’s exoelIent 
authority tells us;“ Pormerly only witnesses known to be of 
good repute were accepted. Others wore either openly re- 
jecced or, in case they were absolntely nnknown, inquiries 
were made regarding them from thoir neighbours. But 
now, as there is such a lot of falso swearing, secret incjuiries 
are made rogarding the witnesses; that is to say, a list 
of racm, fit fco be calledas witnesses is prepared. The 
result is that not reliability bnt inclusion In the prepared 
list is now the passport to the wifcness-box; the word 
‘witness’ {Shaliid) signifying such a definite individual 
(Kindi, 361).” 

An offi.cial list of these witnosses was drawn up at the 
inslance of the Qadi appointed in 185/801; a practice 
which has continued up fco fche present day. Poople made 
fun of this jndge for admitting 100 Egyptians (non-. 
Arabs) into this list .‘i,nd for removing 30 old ones and re- 
placing them by as many Persians (Kindi, 396). From 
among these witnesses were choseu the fixed number of 
assessors {hitaimli) who assisted the judge in his work. 

(1) Dhahabi Tarikh ahhlam, JRAS, 1911, 659 note 1. In the first 
half of the 4th/10th centnry tho Egyptian Qadis had to nse a bluo 
Tailasan (Shabushti, Kit. ed. Diiinrat, tol. 131 a). Even at Baghdad a 
Qadi, about 400/1009 used this kind of blue Taila.<,an (a coyer for the 
neck). Yaqut V, 261. Even the assessors used the long black 

hat. A poet of the 4th/10th century, thus, mockingly refers to them, 

*' On their top-hats sits the wingless raven ot Noah. Mnhaderat al- 
Udaba, 1, 129, 
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Every 8ix months—so ruled the Qadi about 200/816 — 
Iresh nominations were to be made and the undesirable 
ones to be removed (Kindi, 422). A later Qadi is reported 
to have taken this part of his duty so seriously that hc 
roamed about the street at night with covered head en 
quiring about the eharacter of the “ witnesses ”(Kindi, 
437). Even in the letter of appointnient of a Qadi in 
Qodamah (written sonie what later than 316/928) the selec- 
tion of witnesses is set down as one of his raain duties.^ 

When ‘Adud-ud-Daulah’s (d 327/982) general asked 
him to direct the Qadi to include a name in the list of 
witnesses he received the reply;“ You rnust speak about 
the prornotion of soldiers. The inciusion of names' in 
the list of witnesses is the Qadi’s business. Neither you 
nor I have any voice in that rnatter.” 

It is said of Al-Hakirn that in this matter too he 
restored the oid practice. lu 405/1014 he rnade more than 
1200 people “ witnesses ” at their re^uest. But when the 
chief Qadi reproached hitn, saying that many of them were 
rrot fit to be placed on the list, he allowed hirn, with his 
usual ficklenesa, to i-etain or strike off the narnes he 
pleased’. 

The assessors, being personally appoiirted by the Qadi 
vacated on his rernoval or disrnissal from offioe.'' The 
Egyptian Qadi, in the year .321/033, insisted upon his 
“witnesses accompanying him on his rides.”' At that 
tirne four “witnesses” sat with the Qadi at the hearing 
of a suite—two to his right and two to his left®. 

In the 4th/10th (jentury the translormation of the 
“witnesses” originally respectable, trustworthy rnen of 
the circuit, into a perrnanent body of oHioials takes plaoe. 
The substitution of this new institutiorr in place of the old 
is a oreation of this century. In the 3rd/9th century a 
Qadi norrrinated no less than 36,000 witnesses’^ but of these 
only 16,000 availed thernselves of the honorrr. About 

[1] Paris, Arabic, 5907 fol. 12 li. [2] Ibn Al-Athir, IX, 15. [3] 
Ibn Sa‘id, fol. 124 a \SuppJewent to Kindi, 012. [4] Mawardi. 128 

[6] Supplemmt to Kindi, 545. [6] Ibid, 552, 569 590. [7] Amedroa, 
JEAS 190, 779 ff, according to the Paris Ms. of Nishioar oi Tamikhi 
prinled at p. 128]. See also, Sabi, 'Basa’i', 122. Kindi calls the substi- 
tutes of tbe “witnesses ” [Snuhud] for the year 327/939 “ witnesses ” 
who represent tliem. In 339/951 Mas’udi, writing in Egypt, speaks of 
the ‘Shuhud oi Baghdad [VIII, 378. In the East and in the Maghrib, 
in the 2nd half of the 4th/10th century, court-assessors were callod ‘udul 
\Yatimah, Iil 233 ; Misk, V, frequently this word is used :-Dozy. Sub, 
udul : Ibn Khaldun, Proleg. (Slane’s tr ) p. 456. This term has been 
letained to this day in Moroisco {Bevue du monde musulman, XIII, 6l7ff). 
Witnesses who are not offioially so are now oalled Mu’amin bil ‘adalah 
(.Klndi, 422 : Sabi. Bas. 122). 
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300/912 Baghdad counted some 1,800 such witnessea. In 
322/934 the Egyptian Qadi had to intimate to the “wit- 
nesses ” that they need only come when sent for. He 
did not assign any salary to them,' the positio7\ being that 
they wanted to be officials in the proper sense of the term 
but the Qadi stood by the old view. In 383/993 the num- 
ber of ‘ witnesses ’ at Baghdad was cut down to 303 bnt 
even this figure was felt to be too high.' The chief Qadi 
at Cairo too had but very few witnesses. ' 

These “ witnesses ” apparently are the resurrected 
notaries of the pre-lslamic empire. It is recommonded to 
the wise business man to look round among the “ witnesses ” 
and to choose the hest reputed one for notarial coniirma- 
tion of his papers. A black sheep not infrequently creeps 
in among them with the result that all notarial work 
done by him becomes invalid in law.'' 

Over eaoh of the five petty courts of Cairo a ‘witness’ 
presided in the name of the Qadi.’ In the Cairo of Lane 
the ‘ witnesses ’ (Shuhiid) sat in the porch of the High 
Court. Tho plaintiff brought his case to one of them who 
happened to be free. The ‘witness’ (Shahid) noted his case 
down for a piastre or so. If it was an unimportant one 
and the defendant submitted to his jurisdiction, he forth- 
with passed judgment. Otherwise he referred the parties 
to the Qadi. 

In the appointment letter of the ohief Qadi®, drawn up 
by Ibrahim es-Sabi in 366/976, in the name of the Caliph, 
the Caliph recommends constant study of the Qura’n ; 
punctual fulfliment of prayers; just treatment of the 
parties; that is to say, he is to show no preferenoe or 
partiality to a Mnslim as against a Jew or a Christian. He 
is to walk with dignity ; speak little and gently ; not to 
look round too much, and be restrained in his movements. 

(1) Kindi, 549: Amedroz, JEAS 1910, 783 : according to Ibn Hajar, 
fol. 128 a. (2)Jauzi, Muntazavi, fol. 63 a : Berlin 134 a: Amedroz, JEAS' 
1910, p. 779 ff according to Baf al-Isr and Dhahabi. (3) Baf al-Isr in 
Kindi, 696. (4) Mahasin at-ijarah, 36. (-5) Maqrizi, Khiiat, 1 333. 

(6) The Srst who bore this title was Qadi Abn Yusuf, the Qadi of Hamn 
al-Eashid. This Caliph conferred this title upon all the Qadis of the more 
important provinces. {Maqrizi, Khitat, 333.) Ma’mun’s chief Qadi had 
to examine all the judges (Ibn Taifur, eA Keller, fol. 100 a.). He 
qae8tioned them regarding the Law of Inheritance and other intrioate 
rulos of Muslim Law. (Ibn Kutaibah, ‘Uyun, 86. To appoint four chief 
Qadis—one for each sohool of jurisprudence—became a necossity in the 
post-orusade period) Eahiri Kashf el-Mamalik, ed. Bavaisse, 92. Baibars 
appointed four ohief Qadi8 at Damascus in 66471266. Subki, Tabaaat 
11, 174. 
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He ifi to oinploy an exporienee(l, legally-trained Kdlih 
!in incoTrupbible court-nslier (Hajih), and a triistworthy 
deputy foT work hc cannot poTsonally atteiid to. He is 
to pay thein adetiuately. He is to select witnessos dig- 
creetly and to keop a watohful eye ovor theni. He nnist 
pTOtect orphans atul snpervise charitahle institntions, and 
Te^arding snch inatteTs as Ite cannot decide according to 
the Qiir’an and tlie Hainiah he is to consnlt the leaTited. 
Shonld they agro§ among themselves tliat the (Jadi has 
erred in his deoision--he (tho (^adi) mnst set the deoision 
aside.' 

TJiis hody nf leariied iiieii, ahsdiitely independent of tjie 
i^tate, tJnis coiistitiite iJie JiiyJie.Ht irihiiiiaJ. TJironyh tJieiii 
deiiiocracy, tJie .Horereiyiiti/ of tJie rniiiiiiiiiiity of iJie faitJifiil, 
iiiaiiitaiiied its positioii iii. tJie iiiipnrtaiit .spJiere of Law. 

All otlices had a tendenoy to become hereditary from 
sire to son. And, indeod, snch is mnsb strikingly the case 
with bhe jndioial servioe. In the .3rd and bhe 4th oontnries 
one slngle family, bhat of Abn Shawarib, snpply no less 
than eight ohief Qadis at Baghdad, besides sixtoen Qadis. 
From abont 3-2.5/037 the descendants of Abn Bnrdah were, 
for several gonerations, chief (Jadis of tlu', Province of 
Fars and from abont 400/1010, ior contnTies, Qadis of 
Gha/inah. (Ibn Al-Balkhi, JRAR, 1012. 14i). For eighty 
long years similarly, in Fatimid Fjgypt, the highest jndicial 
oATice was retained in the family of An-Nn‘man. ' 

In the 3rd/9th centniy tbe power of these judicial 
dynasties rose to an immense height by the introdnction 
of the practice of snbletting the jiidi('ial jnrisdiction—a 
practice already in vogne in the case of governoTships. 

From the beginning of the 4th/1.0th centnry the courb 
reoords sbow that there was only one Qadi in Fgypt and 
that in Khuzistan and Fars all ihe conrts were placed 
under the jurisdiction of one judge.'' l’ho chief judge of 
the Iraniau Buwayyid held the judgeship of the Capital 
Rai along with that of Hamadan and the hill-tracts.’ 

(1) Sahi, Ba!<n’il, 115 f. At the beginning of the 4th/10th centnry 
the Qarli disaolyed tho marriage of a yonng woman on the gronnd that 
her consent had not heen asked hy her father. But the woman’8 con- 
sent hoing only required when she has already heen married, the sarants 
attacked the decision of the Qadi. Supplevtent to Kindi, 566. (2) Amedroz, 
.JBAS, 1910, 780 according to the Tadhkirah of Ibn Hamdiin ; see also 
Janzi, T74 h. (3) Gottheil, a distinguished family of Patimid Oadis in 
the Xth oentury, JAOS 1906. p. 2l7ff|. (4) Wnz, 157. (5) IrshadL, 
II, 3 14. 
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The Qa(1i of Mekka in 386/9i7 was also the Qadi of 
Old Cairo and other distriots.' At tirues, under the 
Fatiiaids, the Egyptiaii territories, Syria and the countries 
of the West were placcd under ono Qadi“. The appoint- 
nieut letter of tho chiof Qadi of Egypt, in the year 363/974 
indoed, confers jurisdiction oA^er ahnost tlie ontire empire 
west of tlie Persian inountains. Under hini were placed 
subjudges {luikhain), ovor wliom ho oxercisod supervision.' 

By the side of the court of the Qadi stood the temporal 
court {An-Naz'ir Jil nuizaliin).'' 

All inatters, for wlucdi tho (^adi was codsidered too 
week or for which a masterhil liand was neoded, came up 
before this Gourt. 

In all Muslim eoimtries these two courts existed sido 
by sido\ But their respeotive jurisdiction was nowhoro 
clearly deliined. It merely came to this : Whioli w'as thc 
stronger of tlie two, Islam as represonted by the (^adi or 
tbe world and the wielder of tho wordly power P® IMost 
police matters came up before tlu Mazaliin which was 
sometimes presided over by a Qadi -especially the court 
of the sovereigu by the chiel judge.’ 

The Wa/ir appoiiited tempoial judges iu the provinces'’' 
Twioe, iudeed, did the canonical law attempt tlie control 
of the police. In 306/918 the Caliph directed the police 
commissiouer at Baghdad to appoint a jurist in every 
(juarter of tlie town to receive and deal with complaiuts 
and petitions: these then were" logally trained police- 
commissioiiers. “By this, fear of the Grovernment was 
very mueh lessened and the impudence of robbers and 
Ioafers very much increased.” {Ztihdat al-Jikrali, Paris, 
fol. 186 a.) Also al-Hakim associated two jurists with 
the police in every town, who had to investigate every 
oAEeuce reported to them within their jurisdiction'". Tlie 


(1) Was‘udi, IX, 77. /2) Qalqashandi, 184. (3) Jauzi, fol. 106 

b. (4) Maqnzi, Kltitai, II, 207. (Khuda Bakhsh, Orimt nniler tltc 
(Jaliphs, 283-292 Ti\) Amedroz, JEAS, 1911,636. (5) For Turkistan, 

Bte Sch\varz, Turkestan, 210. For the Egypt of Mohamed Ali, see Lane, 
Manners and Custcms, Clhapter IV. Eor Mckka, see Snouok Hurgronje, 
Mekka, 1, 182. (6) Amedroz, .lEAS, 1911, 664. (7) For Egypt the 
Qadi ax)pointed by' Ikhshid in 324/936 Suhki, Tabaqat, II, 113. There 
waa even a spccial Qadi for the Maealim in 331 {Supplement fo Kindi, 
Guest 572). Por Baghdad in the year 493/1004. Jauzi, fol. 149 b. Ahout 
317/929 the Qadi-at Tajiukhi in Ahwa^.Irshad, V, 332, Even when such 
was not the case, the decisions wero drafted by the Qadis. Wnz, 161. 
(8) Arib 50 : Irshad, V, 332. (9) Arib, 71. (10) Yahya ibn Sa’id, 206. 
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atteuipt miscarried. Indeed in entire oppositiou to the 
juristic theory appeal Jay to tlie viazaUm from the deeision 
of the Qadi ; especially to to highest court, that of the 
80 vereign'. 

“ There are inany people (so are tlie frequenter8 of this 
court de8cribed) who come from distant lands and malce 
their complaints—some against an Amir, others against a 
collector of taxe8, and yet others against a Qadi or a ruJer.'” 

About 420/1029 a Qadi at Cairo sought the hand of an 
Jieiress and was reiused. With the help of four witnesses 
he, in retaliation, decJared her to be of unsoimd mind 
and attached her property. She appealed to the wazir, 
who imprisoned the ialse witnesses and directed the Qadi 
to restore her property and other unjust misappropriations, 
coutined him to his house and appointed his son (the 
Qadi’s) to do the duties of liis ollice'. 

The viceroy Ibu 'Tulun administered justice so scru- 
pulonsly tliat ‘ people almost ceased to go to the Qadi’8 
ccurt’. For 8even years, during his adininistration, there 
was no Qadi in Egypt. AIJ matters were taken up and 
disposed of by the secuJar courth Even under the negi’o 
viceroy Kafur, the Qadi in Egypt disappeared from the 
scene because Kafur frequently lieard cases hiniselE. In 
869/979 there was a contlict of jurisdiction between the 
two courts—spiritual and temporai—the Wazlr deciding 
that they should not interfere with each other". About 
400/1000 tlie Qadi was constrained to object to the police 
interfering in matters reJating to the canonicaJ law. The 
Caliph ended the dispute by placing the temporal Court 
under the jurisdiction of the Qadi.h About 320/932 it 
seems that the tickets 'vere thrown into the box in the 
presence of the presiding judge^ The judgment was a 
written judgment. Some of these have become classics 
of literature—not unlike the marginal notes of Erederick.'' 

At court a day was fixed for hearing cases. Suoh in- 
deed, was already the praotice under the Byzantine rule. 


(1) Miskawaihi, Vol. IV, p. 75 (Eng. tr.). I ain indebted to 
Prol'. Margolioutli l'or this i'efcrence. Tr. (2) Wus!, 107. (3) Amedroz, 

,TRAS, 1910, p. 793. accordiug to Paris, Arab. 2149, fol. CO : Cf. JEAS. 
1911, 063 : Supplcmcnt to Kindi, 499, G13. (4) Kiudi, 512. (5) Sup- 

plernent to Kindi, 584. Kindi, 591. (6) Kindi, 604. (7) Wuz, 52. 
107. Every veek aii abstract of all complaints was to be laid before 
the President of the Mazalim. Qodamah, Paris, 907, fol. 236. (8) Sup- 

pUment to Kindi, 541. (9) Sucb as those of Tahir in Ibn Taifur. Kit, 

BagMad, fol. 50 b: of Ma’mun in Baihaqi, 534 f: ot Sabib ibn Abbad 
in Tha’alabi, Khas al-khas, Cairo 1909, p. 73. 
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In 494 A. D. the governor of Edessa sat every Eriday in a 
ohurch to hear oases (Josua Stylites, 29). Under Al- 
Ma’mun Simday was the day set apart for liearing cases 
(Mawardi, 143;. For this purpose Ibn Tulun sat twice 
a week (Maqrizi, Ehitat, II, 207). Ikhshid, the vioeroy 
of Egypt, held his court' every Wednesday in the presence 
of the Wazir, the Qadi, thc jurists and other dignitaries ; 
Kafur every Saturday". 

But a{ter Al-Mulitadi (2oo-256/868-869) the Caliph 
no longer held such courts'. This last Caliph heard and 
decided cases aud, being a pious mau, preached every 
Eriday. He built a speoial domed hall with four doors 
where he admiuistcred justioe. This ‘ Palaco of Justicc ’ 
was called (“ Qubhat al-Ma/jalim. ”)* 

Ou oold days ho arraugcd for coal-paus to heat the 
place—“ so that the suitors may not be turucd iuto stone 
by cold together with liis Majesty^s preseuce.'’” 

Amoiig other promises tlic Caliph Qaliii’, wheu trying 
for the throue, promiscd persoually to attend the Ma^aliiii.^ 
Undor Al-Mutadid (279-280/829-00'2' tho chief-Marshal 
presided over the sovcroigu’s oonrt iii lieu of tho sovereign— 
the wazir, cvery Priday, ovcr other courts (Wuz, 22). 

At tho begimiing of the 4th/10th ceutury tlie Wazir 
heard Mazalim cases cvery Thursday—tho dicmonal 
chief sittiug with him'. In 306/918 aotually a lady presided 
over Mazalim^. Tho Mazalim, being Iree from juristic 
hair-splitting, eiijoyed greater Ireedom and Mawardi 
reckous teu points on which it dillcred from the Qadi’s 
oourt. Most importaut of theso aro : that here the parties 
could bo forccd to come to terms, a thing which tho Qadi 
was not competeirt to do ; witiiessos also could be put 
upou their oath here. Moreover, uulikc the Qadi, the 
judge could in this court, of his own motion, call and 
examine witnesses ; whereas before the Qadi ouly the plaint- 
iff adduoed evidence aud questioned witnesses (Mawardi, 
141 ff.) 

(1) Ibn Sa’i4, Tallqist, 39. (2) Kindi, 577. (3) Maqrizi, according 
to Mawardi. There Satnrday is mentioned as the conrt-day of Ikhshid 
and his son. Tho brief historical survey of Maqrizi is drawn from 
Mawardi. (Ed. Enger, 131). (4) Masudi, VIII, 2. (5) Baihaqi, 577 
Amedroz, JRAS, 1911, 657. [Gj Amedroz, JEAS, 1911 657. [7] Wuz, 

22. [8] Arib, 71 : Abu^l-Mahasin, II, 203. Opinion was diyided 
whether a woman should be appointed judgc. At loast tho famcus Tabari 
[d. 312] spoko in favour of such a proposal. Mawardi, 107. Later was 
imposed tho condition that the yadi should be a man. For tho Mazalv>i 
no such rcstriction was imposed. 
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But all this was mere theory. Local law and local 
practice actually prevailed and the old tested method such 
as corporal punishment, though forbidden to the Qadi, oon- 
tinued in full force. 



XVI.— Philolooy. 


In the two maiii branclies of Arab philology—in 
grarnmar and in the preparation of diotionaries-the 4th/10th 
oentnry^struok a new path. Like theology, it was then 
emanoipated from the shaokles of juristio method—in exter- 
nal form entirely. Hnyuti thus describes the old philology : 
“Their mode of dictating was absolutely similar to chat 
whioh obtained in theology. The listener {Mustamli) wrote 
at the beginning of tlie page : Lecturo delivered by our 
Shaikh So-and-So on such-and-such a day. The lecturer 
mentioned something, with a ohain of traditions, which 
the old Arabs and tho orators had said and which contained 
something striking and called for an explanation. The 
lecturer explained, made oommeuts and, in addition, cited 
passages from the old poets. The quotations had to be well 
authonticated; comments and explanations were matters 
of raore or less indifference. Suoh was the widely-diffused 
method of lecture in philology in the early times. But 
when the Huffaz died out, diotation in philology ceased. 
The last, of whom I heard that he dictated lectures in this 
fashion, was Abu’l-Qasim az*Zajjaj. The notes dictated 
by him were so copious that they made up a stout volumo. 
He died in 339/950. No later students’ note-books of 
lexicographical contents are kiiown to rae.’’ ” 

These old savants w^ere di8cursive and their leotures 
were not well-knit together. Their interest centred iu 
an individual fact, in an individual form, in one word or 
in one proposition ; as is the case with Mubarrad 
(d. 285/898) or even with Qali (d. 356/967). Their books 
are a variegated asserablage—philology, anecdotes, history. 

Ghulam Tha‘lab (d. 345/956) allowed himself to be led 
by ^uestions from his pupils ; for instance : 0 Shaikh ! 


*Muzhir-, See 6oldziher, SWA, 69, 20f. 
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What is al-qantamh among the Beduins?' The leading 
philologers of the 4th/10th century, on thc other hand, 
felt the need of inethod, tho systemati^ation of their 
material. In the initiation of this new method the study 
of Greek grammar played the cliiet role. At tho court of 
‘Adad-ud-Daulah (d. 371/981) differences between the 
Arabic and Greek grammar were discussed and Abu 
Sulaiman ibn Tahir has pointedly' oharacterized the new 
tendency as profano and untheological : “ The grammar 
of the Arabs is religion ; our grammar is reason.” 

And, thus, when, for the hrst time, an ^lntroduction to 
grammar' appears {Mngaddamah fin-nahw) ; namely, that 
of Ibn Paris (d. 395/1005) it is naught elso but the Arab 
descendant of the Imgorjil: (introduction) of tho Greek 
philology. 

Tho outstanding acluevement consists in fixlng and 
elaborating tho meaning of words. The model is apparent. 

The philology of thc old type was notliing more or less 
than a liandbook for orators —an aid to rhetorical Aourishes, 
a mine of synouyms. It ends with Hamzah al lsfahani 
(d. betweori 350-60/961-70). In his Kitah al-munmzanah 
he has put together 400 expro3sions for “ the unlueky ” and, 
in his ‘ BooJc of Sayings’ he has collected so many parallels 
of rhetorical phrases ‘whitor than snow,’ ‘moro voracious 
than an elephant’ that later centuries could add nothing to 
them. 

His predeeessor had amassed 300 of such comparativo 
terms, but he 1800. Maidani (d. 578/1178) lias merely 
oopied him and has added only one or two, or at the most 
four, idioms to every chapter. Even all his explanations 
he has borrowed from his predecessor.' 

Even in the sphere of proverbs proper, tho ehief work 
was done in the 4th/10th century bv Al-Hasan al-‘Askari 
(d. 396/1006). 

A geueration later, iu the dictionary of Jauhari 
(d, 302/912), the new school shows its impress. A compari- 
son with the great dictionary of Ibu Duraid (d. 321/933) 
shows what steps forward in method and elucidation had 
been efifeoted. ‘To make clear and to bring uearer home’ 
—so says Ibn Earis (d. 395/1006) himself—‘was from the 
beginning to the end, the aim of his own dictionary.’^ 

(1) Jauzi, 86 a. 

(2) ed Lippert, 288 

(3) Mittwooh, MSOS. 1910, 184 f. 

(4) Goldaiher, Beitrage «ur gesch. der sprachgelehrsamheit hei den 
Arabern, SWA, phiL hist, KL. 73, p. 518 
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So iupreiuc waa Jauhari, iii Iiis own realm of kuowiedge 
that an entirc litcraturc—pro and con—has grown up 
round him through tlie centuries/ Eyen Suyuti 
(d. 911/1506) wrote a book in Mekka in his delence against 
Jaujari and Aldul BaiT in which he is said to bc parti- 
oualarly hostile toward tlie former—his contemporary 
(d. 889/1484“). 

All later lexioographies stand in relation ..to Jauharis 
as supplements and commentaries. Here, too, w'e note’ 
the end of one epoch and the beginning of another which 
lasts for centuries. Similarly, etymological inquiries too 
now enter upon a serious course and continue for long. 
Their cliiei was Ibn .Tinni of Mosul (d. 392/1002), sotr of a 
Greek slawe, wlio is said to liawe introduced into this 
soience the so-called great etymologioal rule of the original 
bi- radical roots—cven important today." 

The etymological work of the Arabs has not achieved 
anything greater. Tho language of ordinary parlance 
subsisted by the side of the written language, but with 
such enormous differenco that in the Baghdad of the 
3rd/9tli century people were surprised to find a man 
efforblessly speaking correct grammatical Arabic with case 
terminations.* The interest, awakcncd in literature, 
brought philology home to the people at large; making 
them uo longer insensible to linguistic errors and irregulari- 
ties. Spanish Az:-Zubdani (died about 330/941) wrote a 
book on ^Hlie dialect of tlie EeopleT'’ Ibn Khalawaihi in 
Aleppo(d. 370/980) composed ‘Kitah Laisa' tho book of 
^aot so'. How" much he left to the later philologers, 
notably Hariri, to do, yet rcmains to be investigated ! 

(1) Goldziher, SWA, Vol. 72, 587. Zur (jauliari- Litmdur. 

(2) Suyuti, (le interp, Corani 24 f. 

(3) Golflzilier, SWA 67’ 250 accordiug to Suyuti^s Mmhir^ 1, 164. 
Thia passage in the Muzhir, says Prot*. Margoliouth, does not reler to 
this In his Khamis, Chap'er 30 of book II deals with Tshtiqa(] el-Akbar 
(0 •Rascher, StucCeu uhr Ihn Jinni, ZA, 1909, 20.) 

(4) Masudi, VII, 131. 

(5) Al-Dabbi, Bughjat al-Mutlammis, bQ>jBihL His, Arah. 



XVII. Litbrature. 


The transformation of the raoe, the exhaustion of the 
ruling olass, and the 8tepping-forward of the old population 
of mixed blood rnost strikingly show theraselves rn litera- 
tnre. About the year 200/800 literature was in a state of 
ferment. The tried form of Qasidah in whioh the old 
Arab poets had sung their lofty emotions, bad become too 
tedious, too pathetio and had lost its hegemonio position. 
Tlie towasfolk, assuming the lead, had relegated the heroio 
language and the epio material more and more into the 
bae%round. The gloorny wildness yielded to olear 
sentenoes—the shorter metres won the day. The poet 
is disposed to produce exoitement through fresh material, 
subtle thoughts, and fine words and images, rather than 
exaltation into a more yigorous world. Kealiem, fatal 
to all heroic poetry, is awakened and literature rediscovers 
real life. Once again literature takes note of the present 
and rejoices in the manifold aspeots of the life around. 
The people, notably the unlettered townsfolk, now interest 
themselwes in Arabic literature, not only to see Arab 
poetry with Arab eyes or to to sing it in Arabrhythm, but to 
employ prose for the expression of the manifold, fresh 
object encountering and suiTounding them. 

Thus prose, hitherto conhned to learned aud eeclesias- 
tical treatises, or at the most to a few popular books, 
translated from the Persian, enters the domain of 
literature. 

About the year 250/864 prose is said to have supplanted 
poetry.' 


1. Prose. 

Eespect even for non-rhythmic language, whioh is the 
beginning of all good prose, was the great virtue of the 
old Arabs. Therein they excelled all other nations. 


(l)Ma8tidi, VIII, 347. 
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Along with the poet stood the orator of the tribe, e qual in 
rank with him. The gift of oratory was regar^ed as 
some thing superhuman, and hence the belief that the 
orator of a tribe must needs die before another can rise 
with the demoniao spirit within him.^ And thus the 
talent for prose was looked upon as something so absolutely 
difiEerent froni poetio talent that people were astonished 
when a poet shone in oratory or showed epistolary ex- 
cellence. ~ 

So keen was the Iove of elegaut diction that when in 
208/823 a flood devastated Mekka and the Oaliph sent 
inoney for relief and a letber of oonsolation, they said that 
the letter was of greater moinent to the Mekkans than the 
money.* 

Interest in tho conteinporary world reveals itself 
Arst and foremost in the study of popular manners. 
About this time one Abu ‘Aqqal wrote the first book on 
“ the manners of the illiterate”' The Qadi of Saimar 
“(d. 275/888) composed the “ History of the Lower Orders” 
(Akhbar es-Si/iah).'' While the description of to\\n-life is 
a favourite theme of Jahiz.'’ This inan, of whose ugly 
exterior many interesting stories are told, his name mean- 
ing the goggle-eyed,® and his grandfather having been a 
negro, is the father of the new Arabic prosc. Tha‘labi 
calls him the first great prose-writer. The wazir Ibn al- 
‘Amid, master of the diplomatic style, used to question 
6very one whom he examined for state-service regarding 
his view8 on Baghdad and Jahiz.’’ And for this be was 
nioknaraed the second Jahiz*. The faraous Thabit ibn 
Qurrah is said to have envied three men : ‘ Omar I, the 
saintly Hasan of Basra, and Jahiz.’ Abu Hayyan et- 
Tauhidi, perhaps the greatest master of Arabic prose, 
wrote a book in praise of Jahiz. He took the subject so 
seriously that he dealt individually with the writers who 
bighly esteemed Jahiz‘*’. His respeot for the master was 


(1) AgltMui XVIII, 173. (2) Agliani XX. 36: Ibn Kutaibah Liber 
Poesis, ’ed. de Goeje,549. (3) Baihaqi, od. Sohwally, 475. (4) Mas^udi, 
V, 88 Irshad, VI, 402. (5) c,g. Tiraz el-majalis, 67 ff (6) Irshad, Vf, 

66. His grandfather wasan Afrioan. (7) Yatimah III, 338 Tha’labi himsell 
is spoken of by Bakharei asthe Jahiz of Nisabur, Tntro to Tha’labi’s Kit. 
al-Ijaz. (8) Lata'if al'ma'arff, 105 ; Irshad, I 686. (9) Yatimah III, 
3. (10) /rs/iad, VI, 69. 
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so great tliat be actually adopted his scholastic lead/ On 
every subject Jahiz has written : from the schoolmaster*. 
to the Banu Hashira ; fi’om robbers to lizards®; from the 
attributes of God to ribaldry regarding'' the wiles and 
snares of womankind.' His style is entirely his own. It 
is chatty and, not infre(juently, olumsy. But it isprecisely 
this whioli appeals to his admirers. They apprcciate its 
comparativc Ireedom froin litcrary pcdantry which until 
his time was in the asceudant in learncd circlcs. They 
treat thc leisurely causei-ie as conscious art. Even Mas‘udi 
iu 323/943, applauds, in these terms, the perlect arraugc- 
ment and thc solid structure of his works : “ When he 

fears that the reader is Aveary, he instantly passes from the 
serious to the humorous, froin sublime wisdom to elegant 
oddities”. Mas^udi placcs Jahiz’ intricatc work, Kitah %il- 
Bayait, lirst on tho list on account of its many-sidedness 
and Yersatility,'' and oftcn compares a good writer to one 
who gathers wood at night and collccts unexamined all 
that comes to his hand.' 

About 200/800 Mysticism, folIowing the exhaustion 
of Arabism, powcrfulIy helped the popalarization of letters 
and largoly contributed—as it did in other literatures too 
—to naturalism by despisiug pedantry aud parade of 
learning, by even aotually opposing it and by caating in 
its lot with coinmon poople. It jireached to them; it 
regulated their lives for theni; it entcred iuto their needs 
and aspirations ; it allowed itsclf to be moulded by their 
very mode of expreasion itself. And, iudeed, only by 
the decline of the old Arab traditiou cau the iutroduction 
of rhyraed prosc in Muslim literaturc bc explained. The 
Muslims were still lamiliar with the heathen tlavour of 
rhyme, but detested it, as the Christiaus of. the Roman 
Emjiiro detesed the antitjuc metres. Jahiz (d. 255/868) 
says: “ As thc roason for the prohibition of rhymed 

prose, viz the heathen soothsayers, wdio eiuployed it, 
have disappeared, so has thc prohibition too.”'' 

The Christiau couverts to Islam, uow exercising a 
decisi^e inlluonce, were familiar with rhymed prose in 

(1) Irshml, V. 282. (2) Irshad V, 380. Bakharzi mcntions the 
Yoluininous Tha‘lal>i. (3) Mustatra/ II, 199. How far the jokos there 
caine froin Greek witticism, in which the school-master is the central 
figure, yot remains to ho investigatefl, See Ileich Mimns, 1, 443. (4) 
Ilusri, J(id, 1, 561. (5) Varaj ha‘d al-Shiddah quotos from his 'Book of 
Bobbers ’. (6) VIII, 34. This altornation hetween seriousnoss and 
josting is pointed out in all literary histories. Khwaresmi, Basail, 183. 
(7) For instance Mas^udi, IV, 24, (8) Jiit. ul-Bai/an 1, III fl. 
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their sermons, and thus in the 3rd/9th century rhymed 
prose appears in odioial sermons. We find it in a Jarge 
measure in an address of the Caliph to liis loyal supporters, 
although it is not consistently sustained right through.' 
In epistolary style too rhymed prose made its way. 

There always were writers who, putting aside religious 
soruples, wrote in rhymed prose, so admired in old Arab 
orators. The people of Baghdad knew by heart tho letter 
wliich Ibrahim wrote to the Barmakid Khalid in the 
tiine of Harun.* 

The offioial Arabic was tlie standard language. About 
200/800 the Chanoellor of the Caliph Ma’mun wroto 
simply and without rhyme.^ Ibn Tliawabah (d. 277/890), 
whose rhymed letter to the Wazir has been preserved 
was well-known for liis ornate style. Even. the famous 
ourse on tlie Oniayyads, wliioli was meant to be solemnly 
read out from all the pulpits, was cornposed without the 
siiigsong of rhynie; and yet it shows faint indications of 
it.* About that time, however, a State-Seoretary writes 
in quite unrhymed prose to the Waz;ir.® 

But about 300/900 rhymed prose becomes the iashion 
among the aristocracy of Baghdad. The Caliph Muqtadir 
writes in it to his subjects.'’ The Wazir ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa 
ornaments his letters with a great deal of rhyme (Wuz, 
277). Abroad in the provinces they did not, however, 
yet soar so high. The rhymed letters of the Wazir Ibn 
Khaqan sounded Chinese to the thc authorities (for instance 
the letter of the Sahib el-Khabar (Secret service agent 
in Dinawar) Ai‘ih, 39 f). The oHicials in tho provinoes 
still wrote in the usual unrhymed nty]e{Iraliad, II, 418). 

But now the passion for rhymed prose grows and 
spreads; while ‘Amid and his contemporaries now use 
and now do without rhyine, at the end of the century, in 
styliscs like Sabi and Babagha,^ it is never absent.* 
The Buwayyid Wazir, Sahib ibn ‘Abbad,” is said to have 


(1) Goldziher, Abhandlnmjen zur Arabischcu Philcloyie, 1, 65 f. 
(2) Jahiz. Bayan, II, 114. I have taken this quotation Ironi Prof. 
Margoliouth’s Lettcrs ot Abu’l 'Ala XLIII. (3) E. G. al-Kindi, 446. 
and Ibn Taifur oPen. A- rhyineless letter of Mu^tasim to Abd. b Tah; 
in Kit. fi’^'Sadaqah of Tauhidi, Const. 1301, p. 5 ; Irshad, II, i 
(4) Tabari, III, 2166 ff. (5) Jrshad, VI, 463 (6) Wm.' 337 Trshaa 
VI, 280. (7) On Sabi, see Browne, Persian Lit. Vol. I, 372: Nicolson, 
Hist of the Arabs, pp. 327-8 Tr. (8) Ibn Khatagah, in the introduc- 
tion to the Ehutbah of Ibn Nubatah, 16. (9) On Sahib, See Browne, 

Persian Lit., I, 374-5. Tr. 
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had a mania for it! So possessed was he by it that be 
would not miss it were he even to ruin everything tbereby 
or to risk the greatest danger. - On one of his joumeys 
he shiited from nice to miserable quarters merely to date 
his diary ‘From Naubabar at nocn’ {Nis/ en-vahat)/ 
At least such is the report of an eviI-tongued dependent 
On one occasion the Sahib showered so much rhyme upon 
an ‘Alid w'ho had ccme to see him that the ‘Alid nearly 
fainted away, and had to be brought round by sprinkling 
rose-water on hini.® And to this day has rhymed prose 
retaind its position in the Muslim Orient.® 

The letters of the 4th/10th century are the finest 
products of Muslirn art, working upon the noblest material 
—buman speech. Were all the things which artists 
iashioned out of glass and metal to perish, these letters 
alone would proclaim and establish how light elegance and 
easy mastery of diffioult hgures were prized among them. 
It is no accidentthat many Wazirs of tliat age w^ere masters 
of style, and as such tbeir letters were deemed worthy 
of preservation in book-forra—Khasibi, Ibn Muqlah,'' 
Muhallabi,® Ibn el-‘Amid, the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, the 
Samanid Wazir el-Iskah. The last was distinguished in 
state-despatches but worthless in private correspoudence— 
80 fino then was the distinetion between the two.® The 
more important documents—such as deeds of appoint- 
ment—were drawn up at a special department of the 
Government, the Diwan er-Basa'il. At Baghdad they 
went the length of placing at the head of this department 
the most brilliant stylist of the second-half of the century, 
although he openly professed the sabsean religion and 
declined to accept Islam when oSered the Wzarat.~ 
And, when he died, no less a person than ,the chief of the 
‘Alids sang an elegy on this non-Muslim, showing how much 
higher tben htcrary accomplishment stood than mere 
orthodoKy.* This Ibrahirn Ibn Hilal es-Sabi (d. 384/994) 
kuew his worth and w'as fully cognizant of the fact that 
he was “tho eye of the Caliph through which he surveyed 
the contemporary world”, and that he possessed ideas of 
which Kings were in need.” 


(l) Irxha(l, II, 298. (2) Tr.tha I, II’, 304. (3) With very few excep- 
tions. Thns a lainoiis Chancollor of the hrst Ahnoravid—true to tho 
wisdoin ot the old Chancellors—avoided it. Marrakeshi, Transl. by 
Fagnan, 139 (4) Khwarezini, 35 (5) Pihrht, 134. (6) Yatimah, III 

119: IV, 31: IrHhad, V. 331 (7) L-Hhad, I, 343. (8) Ibn KhaLikan’, 
Eng. tr, Vol. I. 31, T. {G)Basa’il, Baabda, 1898 p. 8. 
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His letters fall into two parts: the 6rst recapitulates 
the contents of the letter iii answer. Here thc opportimity 
for oourtly compliuients is ollered and made use of. Thus 
does a letter of the Wazir to the Chief Qadi begin; The 
letter of the ohief Qadi has come with words which make 
the sea sweet when mixed with it and ideas so olear that 
it illumines and ohases the night away.' Then follows 
the reply prelaced by T have understood’. Even to-day 
the letters of Sabi can be read with relish and admiration 
for the oommand of languaga which enlivens even purely 
business correspondence with delightlnl diction , adorns it 
with pleasing rhymes and ernbellishes it with wit and 
humour. And despite all this splendour the sense is 
never lost in the mere tangle of words or sweet-sounding 
cadences. Unlike the letters of the later ages, we in- 
stantly perceive and understand liere what is said. Strip- 
ped of all adornments, even iir a clumsy translation, they 
are eminently readable. 

A congratulatory letter, drafted by Sabi, from Izz-ud- 
Daulah to his cousin ‘Adud-ud-Daulah, in answer to a 
communioation of the latter announcing the conquest of 
Beluohistan and the mountain range of Qufs in 357/968, 
may serve as an example of a state-despatch. “The 
letter of the Amir ‘Adud-ud Daulah has arrived—May 
God maintain his power and glory J —with the news of his 
success whioh the Alrnighty has granted hiin by reason of 
his faith and piety ; namely that he—.viay God maintain 
his greatness!—has oonquered the mouutain-range of 
al-Qufs and al-Belus and the inhabitants who were hostile; 
to our faith and had strayed away from the path of God ; 
that he chased them from one hiding place to another 
that he subdued them wherever they sought shelter or 
refuge ; that he slew their guards ; destroyed their heroes, 
laid waste their Aelds and pastures ; effaced all traoes of 
them with the result that he left them no option but to 
submit to him, to sue for peace, to give hostages, to sur- 
render their treasures, to take up a correct attitude towards 
our faith and to enter its fuld. I have underatood and 
praised God for the favour8 He has shown to the Amir 
Adud*ud-Dawlah for I knew what booty God has given 
him. 1 rejoice over his success. I share with him what 
he has and I stand by him, for even the sense of sharing 
his glory is an honour hecause of the greatness of the man 
that has aohieved it. We are accustomed to see the Amir- 
May God strengthen him I—ohastise the unbeliever until he 
mends his ways and the obstinate until he softens down. 

(D Yatimah, II, 277. 
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We are acoustomecl to see the Almighty help him and ensure 
good luck to him and lead him to a successiul issue. 
When iniormation of some great deed of the Amir reaches 
me, I wait to hear of the next which swiftly follows, and 
every thanksgiving that I offer for the past glory is a 
pledge of another to come. And it does speedily come. 
I pray to God that He may strengthen him with His 
kindness, overwhelm him with His gifts, so that he may 
attain his temporal snd spiritual ends. I pray that Hemay 
grant everything lavishly to him in the two worlds— 
temporal and spiritual ; that He may crown his banner with 
victory—be it small or groat ; that He rnay exalt hirn over 
his enemies—whatever be their miraber ; that He may 
place thoir forelocks in his handa in war and peace, and 
that He may rednce thein nnder his authoiity—be they 
willing or not/ 

The use nf ornate, Aowery, rbyined style passes from 
oilicial into private correspondence. In the 

3rd/9th century, the poet-prince Ibn al-Ma‘tazz condoles 
with the prince ‘Ubaidullah’ ‘Abdullah ibn Tahir in rhyme- 
less prose and reoeives a rhynieless reply. But a oentury 
later suoh a thing was unthinkable.® At the end of the 
4th/10th century the art of studied letter-writing ac^uires 
such steem and popularity that a living could be made 
out of it, as it could from time immemorial out of poetry. 
After the days of the iirst ‘Scribes’ of the Arabs Abu Bakr 
el-Khwarezmi (d. 383/993) is the most famoas of such 
private letter-writers. He visited almost all the Muslim 
courts of the East : Bukhara, Nisabur, Herat, Is^ahan, 
Shira^.^* He wrote to princes, wazirs, generals, (jadis, 
oAicials, theologians and philologers. The contents are of 
the usual kind : Eelicitations on festive occasions, on 
promotion in rank, on success ; consolation on bereave- 
ments, dismissal, illness or perils of war ; thanks for gifts. 
Even a complaint to the Director of Taxes hnds a plaoe 
among them. The complaint is regarding too high an 
assessment of his land-tax. The direotor is to remedy this 
grievance if he woiild not roh Ehorasan of its tongue. 
Upon this the tax is remitted for a year.* His fame 
apparently drew many pupils to him, notably jurists 
{Fuqa]ia). In his colleoted correspondence we find many 
a letter to his pupils, past and present; and even one in 
whioh he gives thanks for the appointment of a pupil.® 

Among others here is one : Thy letters, my son, are 
apples and incense, Aowers and bouguets to me. I rejoioe 

[1) Basail of Sabi, 671. f2' Shabust, KiL ed-diyaraU ‘Berlin. fol. 46 
a ff. (S)Yatimah, IV. 123 fF. (i)lBasa’il, Const. p. 81. [61 Basa’il, 119ff. 
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at the receipt of the first but I wistfully long for the seeoud. 
I am thankful to thee for the one that has come, but I 
count days and nights for the one yet to come. Therefore 
write long and write many letters and know that I am firm 
and steadfast in my love. 

With such intensity do I loye thee, 

That it would make an enemy friend. 

Thy presence I enjoy—in thine absence I fret. Wert 
thou only aware of my longing for thee, a sense of pride 
would come over thee and men would cease to have any 
value in thine eyes and thou woald’st only look at them 
scornfully and speak to them contemptuously.' 

Compared with these, the letters of Sabi are simple and 
matter-of-fact. Rhythm and lightness of touch are the 
central features of Khwarezmi. The contents are merely 
so many pegs on which the artist hangs his chaplets. This 
method, again, has very much in oommon with the old 
Arab method—the sheer joy in sweet-sounding words, in 
metaphors and similes, in yiolent, tumultuous emotions. 
But there is this all-important diSerence : that the ohival- 
rous strain of the Arah has now become grotesque, as it 
was bound to became in a prosaic age. 

Grotesque is the rhetorio of Khwarezmi. Exaggera- 
tion and aceumulation are resorted to as deliberate forms 
of art. 

" Someone has ofEended me—I know not if the wind 
has swept him away, or the earth has devoured him, or the 
serpent has bitten him, or the wild animals have torn him 
to pieces or the sorceress of the desert has seduced him, 
or the devil has entioed him away, or the lightning has 
burnt him, or tbe camels have trodden him under foot, 
or the guide has misled him. Has he fallen from a camel 
or has he rolled down from a precipice, or has he been 
flung into a well, or has a mountain tumbled over him, or 
have his hands withered, or .his feet heen paralysed, or has 
elephantiasis seized him or diaphragmitis either ? Or has 
he chastised a slave, and in retaliation been killed by him? 
Has ^he lost his way in the mountain, or has he been 
drowned in the sea, or has he died of heat, or has he been 
swept away by a torrent, or has a deadly dart pierced him, 
or has he done Lot’8 work and been stoned?” 

To one who wishes to buy a copy of his letters he 
writes: If I only could, I would make the ‘skin of my 
cheek, paper ; a finger of mine, the pen; and the pupil of 
my eyes, the ink.* 


[1] Basa’il, 76. (2) Basa’il 68. (3) Basa’il 106, ako p. 63. 
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Soraetirnes liis rlietorie fiirnishes us with a very usehil 
list of eontrarieties of the tiraes; for instanee, whon he 
lesoribes how perversely and unhappily things have fared 
with hiin >— 

“ I have ridden a strange animal. I have taken food 
out of a strange bowl (lit. bag). I have stayed in a 
hired house; I have taken raisin-wine. In summer wool 
have I worn, in winter with paper have I eovered myselh 
In writing eourtesy has been shown to rae, but, faee to faee, 
I have been addressed as ‘thou’. In the line of worship- 
pers, mine has been the very last place. Things have 
even gone so far, that my feraale 8lave has treated me 
unkindly and my horse has beeame restive. My com- 
panions with whom I have journeyed have arrived before 
me, and even a good dirham in my hand has become 
counterfeit. Cloth purohased for dress has looked like 
stolen stuff on my person. When I washed my olothes in 
July the sun ^anished and clouds covered the sky. When 
I travelled in June, the wind below and the mist obscured 
my vi8ion. Everything I had I lost, rny honour included.”' 

By accumulation he achieves splendid Aattery, and at 
the same time, supplies us with a list of books out of which 
a fine rhymed letter raay be composed : ‘ The Sabib® has 
said that he has written the reply to my letter between 
the midday and the evening, but this longth of time was 
unnecessary, for is not his mind as full and deep as the sea ? 
To write this letter I, on the other hand, closed my door, 
let my curtains down, brought my books to my elbow, sat 
between the tax-gatherers and the Buwayyids, Khasibi and 
Ibn Muqlah, summoned the raoe of the Yeadads and the 
Sheddads from their graves, called the Basran Ibn Al- 
Muqaffa from the other world, the Persian Sahl ibn Harun, 
the Egygtian Ibn ‘Abdan Hasan ibn Wahb, Ahmad ibn 
Yu8uf. To my right I placed the Life of Ardeshir ibn 
Babekan, to rny left the book At-Tahyan Wul-Bayan, in 
front of me the Sayings of Buzurgmihr ibn»al-Bakhtikan 
and above them all the letters of our Lord and Master 
Sahib ‘Am ez-Zaman\ ect,, etc. 

By his contemporaries Khwarezmi* was regarded as 
antiquated and far too simple, for he wrote ‘like ordinary 
people with an ordinary pen’. 

(l) Basail, 30. (2) Bas’ail, 36. (3j Haroadani, Bas‘ail Beyrot, 
76 (for Khwarezmi See Jbn Ehall. Eng. tr. 1,366: Vol. III, 108. 
Khwareami died A. H 383. Acoording to Ibn al-Athir, A. H 303 Tr, 
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Abu’l Fadl of Hamadan is the protagonist of the new 
advanced school. At the age of 12 he came to the Sahib 
ibn ‘Abbad at Eai 12 years latter to Nisabur, where both 
orally and in writing he measured his strength with 
Khwarezmi.^ On the death of his rival he left Nisabur, 
and began his grand tour in Khorasan, Sijistan, Afghanis* 
tan, where he visited and reaped a harvest in every town. 
Finally he took up his residence at Herat, where he formed 
a rich matriinonial alliance and acguired landed properties. 
In 398/1067 he died a little ovcr forty.® He was iamous 
for his memory. He oould accurately repeat a poem of 
fifty verses on hearing it once.^' 

Among the feats be could perform and Khwarezmi 
could not, he reckoned writing a letter which 8erved as a 
reply even when read with the lines reversed ; writing a 
letter without certain letters or groups of certain letters, 
or without the artiele; writing a letter which was a poem 
read sideways; writing a letter which may be interpreted 
both as praise or censure’—a performance then regarded as 
the highest triumph of authorsliip. 

Hamadani also Ands fault with the style of Jahiz as too 
simple, too much akin to the language of the common folk, 
too jerky and abrupt, without ornamentation or rare expre- 
ssions {Mnqamah, 7‘2, Beynit edition). Fortunately the 
letters of Hamadani which have come down to us are free 
from literary tricks or jugglery, but they are far more ornate 
than Khwarezmi’8 and are strewn with far-fetched allusions 
and grotesgue puns upon words. But something new which 
has forced its way into the epistolary style now comes to 
light. It is pleaiure in sheer uarration. Hereand there 
we now come across in letters, aneodotes, more or less 
elaborate, by way of illustmtion—a thing never met with in 
Khawarezmi. Thus the man from Basra, who had lost his 
donkey, personiAes him who takes a long joumey to find 
what is near home. “He set-out to find him aud looked for 
him at every inn. When he failed to find him he marched 

(1) For the life of HamaAani, see, Pronderga6t’s tr. of his Maqamah 
Introdnotion. Ti'. [2] We shon.d read 392 as in Ir.shad (1,97) instead 
of i82 aa in [Damasctis edition] [3] Yatimah, IV, 168: Ibn 

Khall, Wusterfeld’s edition, 1, 69. [4] Yatimah. IV, 167. (6) Itasa’il, 74. 
(There is one such Ohazal ascribed to the poot Khusru of Delhi. Here aro 
Bome of the lir.es: — 

y, ^ ^ 
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through Khorasan, came to Tabaristan and Mesopotamia, 
went round the Bazars, but the donkey was nowhere to be 
found. Then he gave up the guest, and after a long and 
tedious journey returned home. One day he sees the 
donkey in his stable, and lo and behold, he is there with his 
saddle and bridle, crupper and girth, nibbling away at his 
fodder.”' 

And to illustrate one’s incessant longing for home, 
Hamadani says: The camel, despite his coarse texture, 
longs for his town; the birds fly across the sea to return 
home. He relates of Tahir ibn el-Husain ; When he eame 
to old Cairo he found domes set up in the streets, carpets 
laid out, houses artistically decorated, people on horse- 
back, and on foot, gold scattered to right and to left. But 
Tahir bent his head, said nothing, interested himseli in 
nothing and felt pleased with none. When questioned 
about it he replied: The old wornen of iBuseng (his native 
town) were not among the spectators.”' 

A merchant supplies his son with money in a foreign 
country and, at the same time, gives him advice. He 
administers special caution against generosity. “ Let 
people say, God is generous ! But His generosity enriches 
us without impo^erishing Him. But with us it is differ- 
ent.” Abroad, the son developed a passion for learning. 
He spent all his money in its accjuisition and returned home 
to his iatlier with thc Quran and its commentaries, and 
said : Katlier, I ha,ve come to thee with power over this 
and the eternal lifo to come. I have come to thee with 
Traditions and their Isnad ; I have come to thee with 
jurisprudence and its tricks; scholasticism and its rami- 
Hcations, prose and its elegance, granimar and its conju- 
gations, philosophy and its principles—so, pluck liower 
and fruit from the tree of knowledge and things noble and 
beautiful from the fine arts. The father thereupon took 
the son to the Bazar, to the money-ohanger, to the linen 
dealer, to the spice-seller, and linally to the vegetable- 
seller and asked for a bundle of vegetables and said: 
Take in payment the commentary on any Sura you please. 
The vegetable-seller jibbed and rejoined : “ We sell only 
for the current coin and not for a oommentary on the 
Quran.” Then the father took some dust in his hand and 
put it on the head of his son and spoke : You child of mis- 
tortune, with money you left home and to home you havo 
returned with learning whioh will not buy you even a 
bundle of vegetables.'’ 

[1) Basa’il. 174 ff. (2) Itasa’il, 870. (3) Basa'il, 393 £f. 
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HainadaTii’s leaning and propensity for the dramatic 
fitted in well with the li»^ely interest in travellers, in their 
language and adventures, which marked the circle that 
gathered round the Sahih. The Wazir himseli 'was an 
adept in the language of the oommon folk (Munakat hmi 
Sasan) atid loved co converse with Abu Hulaf al-Khazraji. 
Abu Dulat had travelled to India aud Chiiia ‘ in quest of 
knowledge and reiinement To him we are indebted for 
valuable informatiou on those oountries. He collected 
MSS. for the Sahib and playod the part of a negotiable 
instrument for his business.' Not only had he eye and 
ear for foreigners but also for the lowest strata of his own 
people, mostly as strange as the foriner to cultured circles. 
Even here in this sphere of aotivity Jahiz had preceded 
him by some 150 years. Jahiz was the first to draw up a 
list of the arts and crafts of thc common folk with their 
distinctive characteristios, which Baihaqi at the end of 
the 4th/10th century somewhat amplilied." But now 
Abu Dulaf composes a long poein on commou folk with 
such exhaustive notes aud commeuts that he leaves his 
two predecessors far far behind him.''’ To Ahnaf al-Akbari, 
himsell a traveller, touchingly singing of his horuelessness, 
belongs the credit of having inspired Abu Dulaf with the 
idea of that work. As a veritable poet Ahnaf could not 
compile a dull dictionary of slang but to Abu Dulaf he 
passed on the inaterial for such a work.'' 

In this circle Hamadani now makes his appearance with 
a special gift for short, rhetorical, livcly, dramatic stories 
A series of Maqaniat is the result, of which oiie, the Emafah 
nuiqaviat, is a monument of slang, nut uulike thc poem of 
Abu Dulai^ He himself shows the intluence of Abu Dulaf, 
for the poem quoted in the first Maqaiuah is a poem of Abu 
Dula^.* Khwarezmi asserted that, besides the Maqamat, 
Hamadani had achieved nothing, a staternent strongly 
resented by the latter.’^ We do not know what impressed 
the critic so much then. Eor us the great advance lies in 

(1) Yatimah., III, 174 (See Ibn KhalL, Eng. tr. I. 215: on Abii’l 
Eiras, see Ibn Khall., I, 366 : see Ibn Khall., I, 114 Tr). 

(2) Eital-Mahanin, ed Schwally, 624 ff. (3) Yatmah, III, 176 ff. 

(4) Yatimah, III, 175. (5) He boasts of having coinposed (Rasa’il 

390, 516) 400 of such Maqamat, of which nono resemhled the other in 
thought or oxprossion. The number 400 is not to be takon too literally 
{Bas 74). He asserta that he could write a letter in400 diSerent ways. 
(6) Yatimah, III, 176. The Magamat are not dated According 
to al-Husri, {Iqd., 1, 280) the Hamadaniya is said to have boen dictated 
in 385/995 (Beymt, ICO ff). (7) Bas, 390. 
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the grouping of scenes round one single individual, Abu’l 
Fath of Alexandria. The niany-hued stories are woven 
round him as a centre. Here a new vein is struck, a fresh 
beginning inade. Only a step was required to attain to 
Rogue-romances of the lightest and subtlest kind—such as 
have not been attained even today. That step has not been 
taken. They failed, not because they lacked the power of 
weaving a story, for that power abundantly manifests itseli 
iu the popular stories, but because the Maqa?nat became a 
playground of rhetoric where a logical sequence of events 
was a matter ()f no oousequence. They only developed a 
taste for rhetorical rockets whioh shot forth in rapid succe- 
ssiou from the subject under treatmeut. Tho jjoems of 
Hamadani have also been collected—typical poems of a 
genuine man of letters—completely unlyrical, brimming 
over with rhetoric, rcdolent of deliberate art and laboirred 
wit.' He beats time with his tears to the soug of the 
nightingale; plays artistic pranks with grammar, even 
coroposes a poem without the letter iv (aud)—a feat which 
Sahib could not perform, altliongh he could do without any 
other single letter of the alphabet in a poom.’ The 
anthology of Husri (d. 45.3/1061) shows how' Hamadani out- 
distanced his predecessors. It contains long extraots Irom 
his letters, whereas Khwarezmi is not referred to at all. 
Among the contemporaries of Husri was Abu’l ‘Ala el- 
Ma‘aiTi (363-449/973-1057), the most famous of prose 
writers. Thus writes Nasir Khusru who passed through 
Ma‘an’a in 428/1037 ; “ All writers of Syria, of the West, of 
Mesopotamia, agree that there is none who stands on the 
sarae level as he. One of his writings partieularly the 
traveller extols, in wliioh he has displayod such elo(juence 
and powers of expres8ion that one can only partially 
uuderstand it aud must needs have recourse to him for 
explanation.” 

Such, indeed, was the ideal of good prose ! The most 
amazing subtleties Abu’l ‘Ala reserved for his poems, but 
even in his letters the rhymed sentences are much shorter 
than in Ilamadani, the CDiuparisons and similes are far- 
fetohed; iu tiue, tho rhetorlcal artitices so overlay the 
lettors that often it is ditiicult to decipher the meaning. 

Sometimes a comparison takes au epic turn : “ And 
my grief at parting from you is like that of the turtle- 
dove, which brings pleasure to the hot listener, retired in a 
thickly -loayed tree from the hcat of the summer, like a 

(l) Printed at Cairo, 1321. The Paris MS. is niore correct and 
complete : Easa^il, 390 (2) Yaiimah III, 223 : Diwan Paris fol. 54 a. 
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singer behind a curtain, or a great inan hedged ofi froui 
the frivolous couversatiou of the vulgar ; with a collar on 
his neok almost burst by his sorrow ; were he able,' he 
would wrench it wich his hand ofi his neck, out of grief for 
the companion whom he has abandoned to distress, the 
omrade whom Noah sent out and left to perish, over 
vhora the doves still mourn. Varied music does he chant 
in the courts publishing on tho branches the secrets of his 
hiddeii woe, etc., etc.”' Here wit and learned allusions 
flash out, and in every word ahnost we hear their overt or 
hidden tone. 

The longing for the addres-ee is tho usual preiace to 
letters. Where Hamadani expresses himself in a compa- 
ratively simple fashion : “ I need thee as the body needs 

life, the fish water, and the land rain ” (Ra8’a’il, 8), now 
the turtle-dove appears or sonie other uncommon simile. 
“My longing for all I have seen iu Baghdad is not unlike 
the wind which is never still or the Persian fire whieh is 
never out. I need you like the ver8e which cannot do 
without rhyme;” ' or “ My longing for my master is as 
permanent as thne, which is not exhau8ted by raontbs and 
years and as ofteu as ono period elapses, another comes 
to take its place”; * “ I await thee as the merchant awaits 
the caravan from Persia”;* “And I with my companions 
send you with every travollcr on the highway, every 
wind that blows, every flash of lightning, every phantom 
that crosses the path, a salutation.”’ The ar‘t of Aattery 
was cultivatecl to perfeotion. Au abstract of a famous 
grammar is presented and ‘one wonders how cho Euphrates 
is made to flow through a needle’s eye’. Aud similarly 
a letter to one residing in bjgypt thus begins : “ If 
scholarship eraits any fragrance, or wit any liame, even at 
this distance we have felt the perfume of your scholar- 

ship, aud your wit has turned our darkness into day''. 

Your letter is too grand to' be kissed ; kisses are for its 
shadow; too precious to be bandied about, let that be 

done with copies ! For us it is a sort of saored thing’’. 

.......The abodes wherein you take up your residence are 

like those northern and southern constellations, twenty- 
eight in number, whioh only are famous because the moon 
takes up its quarters in them, and to whioh in conse^uence 
the Arabs ascribe every rain-bringing mist.”* He desoribes 
his native town Ma‘arra to one proposing a vi8it there : 

(1) Lettern, p. 47 Prof. Margoliouth’8 tr. p. 64. 

[2] Letter‘>, p. 45. [3] Letters, 54, Eng. tr. p. 60 : [4] Letters, p. 36, 

[5] Letters, p. 88, Eng. tr. p. 100 Tr. [6] Prof. Margolionth’g tr. p, 1. 
[7] Prof, Margoliouth’s tr. p. 3. [8] Prof. Margoliouth’8, tr. p. 7, 
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“He would come to this city like the vulture, who is a 
King and a Chieftain among birds, and Irom whose limbs 
there issues a musk-like odour, lalling on a fonl carcase^ 
This is such an epithet as may be applied to Ma^arra, 
whioh is tho opposite of the Paradise desoribed by the 
Quran, ‘the garden whioh is promised to those that fear 
('^uran, XLVII, 16) wherein aro rivers of water that does 
not oorrupt.’ Her very name ‘mischief’ is ominous ; God 
save us from it! Tho water-oourses are blocked up; and 
the surfaeo of its mould in summer is dry. It has no 
Aowing water, and no trees can bo planted thero. When 
a slaughtered beast is offered to the inhabitants by whioh 
they might hope to proht, you woirld fancy that it had 
been dyed with indigo, yet still tliey gaze at it as long- 
ingly as at tlie new moon that marks the ond of tho fasting 
month. And thero comes a time when a goat thore is as 
preoious as capricorn, and aram of inferior breed as rare asa 
crow with two chicks; when a man standing by a milk- 
seller lancies himsch standing iu Paradise asking for the 
water of Iife.” 

The great art of these pyroteohnists has niade the 
language uncommonly supple and vigorous while terse, 
and this art is at tlie baek of all those who oombined 
Ireedom and spontaneity of expression with utmost 
brevity and concentration. In this sphere Abu Hayyan 
et-Tauhidi (d. 400/1009) stands unexcelled. He is, one 
sees, conver8ant with the seorts of the elegant style, but 
there is little trace of mannerism in him. A sirnpler, a 
more halanoed, a more forcible prose has never been written 
in the Arabio language. But fashion favoured and honour 
fell to tho other style. Abu Hayyan stands alone, in 
advance of his age and his people. Says he: Bxcep- 
tional is my position, exceptional my language, exoep- 
tional my beliefs and luanners. I ain wedded to loireli- 
uess; to solitude and silence I am resigned. Pamiliar 
with aSliction, I patiently enduro grief. I distrust man- 
kind. Often have I prayed in the mosque without notioing 
iny neighbour and, whenever I did nolioe, I found him a 
shop-keeper, a tripe-man, a dealer in ootton or a butcher 
who sickned me with his stenob.”' Towards the end of 
his life he burnt his books,'^ for “ I have no child, no friend, 
no pupil, no master and would not leave my hooks to 
people who would trade with thein and smiroh my honour. 

(ij Lctters, p. 61-62. (2) Fi’s~Sadaqah, Oonst. 130. p. 5. [3] See 
Prof. Margoliouth’s irab Historians pp. 96, 97. There is a letter of Abn 
Hayyan of about 400 A. H. wherein he defends his conduot in 
doing this by citing the example of many eminent men. Tr.]. 
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How am I to Ieave my books behind to those with whom 
I hav6 lived for tweuty years withoiit reoeiving love or 
regard;by whom, often aud often, I have been driveu tc 
privation and hunger and galling dependence or reduced 
to the necessity of bartering away my faith and honour”/ 
He put so much venom and sarcasm in his ^Booh of Two 
Wazirs' that people, for long, believed that it would bring 
ill-luck to him who owns it. 

The decline of pure Arab taste is finally evidenced by 
the fact that from the 3rd/9bh century onward the delight- 
ful stories of other nations fill a large space in Arabic 
Uterature'. Jewish legends (Israiliyah) and sea-fables 
had hitherto supplied the need; but fresh translations 
from Persian and Indian are added to them—the most 
iinportant being the ^Thousand and Onc Nightn' or, as 
they were then oalled by their Persian title, ‘ Thousand 
Tahles' {B.azar Afsan). They consisted of 200 stories 
spread over 1,000 nights'. Those accustomed to inAated 
aiid ornate prose found the new style ‘ dry and insipid ’ 
(Pihrist, 304). The great Abu’l ‘Ala speaks slightingly of 
Kalila Wa Danina {l{asa'il, 120). The new un Arab style 
was really meant for foreigners, and yet savants and authors 
of repute did nob consider it unworthy of them to write 
simple historical works for entertainment. 

The well-known writer Ibn Abdus el-.Tahshijari imitat- 
ed the ‘Thousand^and One Nights' but died when he had 
got to 480 nights. The striking thing about him is that 
he disregarded the interweaving of the stories, precisely 
the thing so appealing and attraetive to us. ^ He trought 
every story to au end each night. To this class belong the 
entertaining works of the Qadi et-Tanukhi (d. 384/994), 
and, finally, the most important work of the eentury— 
Miskawaihi’s (d. 420/1029) Uns el-Farid {Gompanion of the 
Lonely), the finest book of stories and anecdotes, (Kifti, 
331 fi). 

[1] Irshad, V,387 f. [2] Tradition says that Quraish were famous 
for their ready reply and the Arabs generally. The non-Arab could only 
answer them after deliberation and efifort. [Amali of Mui’tada, 1, 177]. 

1.3] Were the stories of Sindbad there ? They e^isted independ- 
ently of these ‘ thousand fables ’ in large or smaller yersions and were 
known even then to have come from India [Mas‘udi, IV, 90 Pihrist 306]. 
Suli, at the beginning of the‘ 4th/10th centnry [Auraq, Paris 4836, 9), 
and the poet Ibn al-Hajjaj [d. 391/1,000 Gotha, fol, 11 a] speak of them 
as particularly popular Sctions. An Indian physioian Sindbad is said 
to have been tho author. Their oontents were ;— The Seven Waeirs, The 
Teacher and ihe Boy, and The Wife of the King Mas^udi, I, 162 : Eng. Tr. 
I, l75,Tr. [4] Mez means theprooesso! inserting onestory inanother; Tr. 
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There are other collections still older, such as those of 
Ibu Kutaiba and the ‘Iqd. In thein, for the first time, 
we notice a style of story-telling uot purely Amb. Along 
with these, there grew up a whole host of anonymous 
books : Romances of chivalry like those of ‘Urwah ibn 
‘Abdullah and the lirnping Abu ‘Omar; books of witticism 
and anecdotos such as those of Jiha, tlie Beduin wag, and 
of Ibn Ma‘mili, tho famous singer.; comical books such as 
thoso of the man who fell in Iove with a cow, the stories of 
the ‘cat and the mouse’ (Suli, Auraq, p. 9), of the bird- 
lime, of the well scented one, and a heap of love-tales, 
first and foremost among thein being the romanees of 
poets and of cunning and passionate women. 

Love-8tories between men and demoiis also fill a large 
space.' The historian Ham;5ah of Isfahan speaks of some 
sevcnty widely-read books of amusement in his tirne, about 
550/961.■ There were love stories too of the elegant world 
of rnaudlin sentimentality. They evinced groat enthusiasm 
for Udhrah, who “ dies when he loves,’’ and for the pale, 
sunken hero whose vory bones wither away for love’s 
longing.’’ 

And thore Arabio prose has remained up to tlils day ! 

2 POETBY. 

The great towns of Mosopotarnia were tho centres of 
the new school of poetry. Baslrshar b. Burd of Basra 
(d. 168/784) was regarded as its lounder''. He was the 
son of a digger. He was stone-blind bat tall and well- 
built, and bis listeners burst into laaghter when, in a love 
poem, ho referred to himself as one so worn out by love’s 
woes, as to be blowu away by a breath of wind.'’ Before 
reciting, he clapped his hands, cleared his throat, spat 


[1] Pihrist, 303-B13. [2] ed. GottwaW, 41, [3] Miiwassa, 

42 fif. 

(4) (Ibn Khall.. vol. 1, 254 ; Nichohon, Lit. Hist. of thn Arabs (Ist 
Ed.) p. 373 Tr.). Mar^ubani (d. 378) wrote a lengthy history of the 
modern poets. He placed Bashshar lirst and Ibn al-Mn’tazz last on 
the list (see Prof. Margoliotith’s Ar^ab Historians, p. 79 Tr.) Pihrit, 132 
Ibn Khallad sings : The moderns whom Bashshar leads ’ (Yatimah, 
III, 236). He calls him ‘father of the moderns ’ (Hamzah el-lslahani 
in the Piwan of Abn Nnwas, p. 10: Al-Husri, Margin of ‘Jgd, p. 21). 

(6) Aghani, III, 2“?, 65. Some one fonnd him, resting in the 
passage of his honse, like a bnfifalo.’ Jbid, 66, 
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right and left, and then began'. 

Tlien, at Basra, every lad and eveiy girl in love saug 
Bashshav’s songs ; eveTy wailing woman and every song- 
stress inade money thereby ; every man of importance feared 
and dreaded his tongue (.4.(7//a/n', III, 26). Even to Bagh 
dad he went and deciainied Q(i!>idahs before the Caliph 
Al-Mahdi. He is said to have composed 12,000 Qasidahs. 
Like the ancient poets he sang in purest Arabic. To tlie 
Bedouins of the tribe of Qais Ailan, theu encamping at 
Basrah, he recited his poems. He was so coiwersant with 
the intricacies of the language that philologists cited him 
as an authority {Aghani, III, 62). Bashshar was over 
sixty or seventy years of age and liad the mis^ortune of 
losing all his friends before his death. “ Only people 
remained who knew not what language was ”. On account 
of a venonious verse he was beaten to death by order of the 
Caliph, and his body thrown into the Tigris. The body 
was eventually reoovered, and his bier was accoinpanied to 
the grave only by his black Hlave-girl crying Wa 'Saijyidal 
Wa Sayyida ! fO my master ! 0 my master!). 

But all this was old style. The}'^ found no new forms 
scarcely even fresh materials What they did do was to 
introdnce uito poetry Jlowers of trimmed gardens instead 
of heather blossoms'’. Instead of the wild ass they sang 
of th^ goat, asdid QaBim, brother of the famous Katib 
ibn Yusud''. Or of the domestic cat, as did Ibn al-Allaf 
(d. 318/930)h 

But if notliing else, one thiug certainly was new—the 
ingennity \vhich uow characterises Arab poetry. (Tho 

(1) Aghuni, III, 22. The poet Bahtnri also behaved very dis- 
{'ustingly at tlio recitatiou oC his poeins. He walked iip and dowu tbo 
room, backwards aiid torwards, shook his head and shoulders, stretched 
out his arin and sliouted; ‘BeautiJul, by Godl’ and attacked his audi- 
ence, calling out to them : ‘Why do you not applaud ?’ (Yaqut Irshad 
YI, 404). In the 4th/10th century there wero poets even in the provinoes 
who simulated tlie ecstTtic emotions of the poets of formor times. Ono 
such appeared at Mosul with his • face smeared with red earth, dressed 
in a red felt mantle, with a red turban, a red stall in his hand, red shoes 
(Shaljushti, Kit-sd-diyarat, Berlin, fol. 86 b). For the lifo of Buhturi see 
Ibn Khall., Yol. III, 657, 74), 

(2) Ihn'Ba,sivq, ' Umdah, 150. (3) Aghani, XX, 56. (4) Damiri, 

II, 321. That famous poem is a long elegy on a cat. Some took it to bo 
an elegy on his royal friend and poet, the slain Ibn al-Mu’tazz for whom, 
from sheer fear, the i/oet substititel a cat. Others would have it that a 
slave of tho poet who fell in love with a slav9 girl of the wazir was 
meantbyit. Thoy were both killod. By tho cat crawling into the dove-cot 
the slaye was moant. (Abu’l Fida, Annahs, year 318). Ibn al-Amid Inter 
wroteapoem on the cat in wbich he emulated the gloryof Allaf (Yatimah, 

III, 23 
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wurd ‘ Tayyib ’ uow comes into iashion and is a favourite 
word of Jabiz. Van Yloten ; Livre des Avares, p. 111). 
It was the nianiiest result of a deoadent culture, inevitable 
consequence of the lead taken by the heterogeneous pbpu- 
lation of the great towns. And precisely the same happen- 
ed in prose. T’he passion for things new and interesting 
destroyed once and for all the taste for bardic lay. Jahiz 
is praised as the creator of this new style in prose because 
healternated between moods gay and serious. In Bash- 
shar, father of the new poetry, what delighted the philo- 
logist Abu Zaid moro than anything else was his mastery 
over things both serious and gay; whereas in the o!d 
masters naught but one mood, gay or serious, manifested 
itselfT 

Siinilarly Asma‘i applauded the vorsality of Bashshar;" 
whereas Isha(( al-Mausili fauatical admirer of the old style, 
thought little of him. Ho found fault with Bashshar for 
great disparity in his writings : notes Iofty and notes trivial 
subsisting side by side. The poet once compared the bones 
of Sulaiina to Sugar-caue adding that if an onion were 
brought near them its odour wouW be overpowered by that 
of the musk. ' 

The older poets regarded wittioism as a false note in 
poetry. Now, however, it gains ground. In poetry the 
shibboleth of the 3rd/9th century was ‘ originality ’ or 
‘ innovation ’ (bida‘), something unlike others.'' One of 
the outstanding poets of the ago, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, aotually 
wrote a book on this subject.’ 

As iu all “ iiigenious ” poetry thought preponderates ; 
so what they wanted was expressiveues3 and all sorts of 
allusions in the verse. And thus the ideas (ma'ani) to 
whioh Bashshar and his followers naw’ gave currency w'ere 
ideas which had nsver found a place in the Pagsn or even 
the Islamio poets of earlier times." And in this sphare 
Bashshar was supreme for “ he not only aocepted what 
nature and talent offered him but searohed for the very 
root of ideas, the inines of truths, and niceties of compari- 
sons and used them with a powerful mind”. 

As a typical speoimen of modernity w'ere regarded the 
bliud poet’s verses addressed to the voioe of one of the 
womeu who talked with him :— 

{/) Aijhani, III, 25. (2) AyJiani, III, 24. (3) Aghuni, III. 28 (4) Btymo- 
logi(5ally allied to the woids for ‘to be alone 'and ‘to begin’. /6) This bcok 
(Kit al'hadi‘) waaan anthology of bacchanalian piecese, thefiist important 
work on poctics. Nicholson, Lit. Ilist. cf the Arahs, p. 325 (Ist Edn.). 
(Tr.). (6j Umdah of Ibn Eashi^, Cairo, II, 185. 
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“ You people, my ear loves one of the tribe, 

“ And often iu lovo thc ear takes preoedencc of tho eyo. 

They say ! Poolishly you rave of her whoin you have 

not seen. 

“ To thein T reply ; To the lieart tlie ear speaks as 

effeotively as the eye 

And this very idea is siiiiplihed and intensilied in 
auotber passage:— 

“ Ho w foolishly you talk You have nevor seen her! 

‘‘ To them T sav ; Tho lieart sees what the eye sees 
not'”. 

Ordinarily they spokc of rosy cheeks, but now one is 
enraptured to hear the roses likened to “ oheeks olosely 
prossing each other The witty poem of Ibn Rumi'*' 
(d. 280/893), addressed to one who had liis hair oropped, 
“ his face grows at the expense of his head like the summer 
day at the oxpense of the night ”, secured the warmest 
applause ; thenight and the day referring respoctively to the 
black hair and the shining skin of the headh Extreme in 
his views, Ibn Rnmi (i.e., son of a Greek) declared Bashshar 
to be the greatest poet of all tirnes’—a statement whioh 
staggered tho philologists of his age. And yet 200 years later 
the critic Ibn Rashiq (d. 463/1071) proolairued Bashshar 
the rnost brilliant of modern poets. ‘He made beautiTul 
what he wanted’, said Ibn Rashi^ roferring to tho poem 
rjuotod above'’. BashshaPs exaraple gave a lively impetus 
to gifted poets to devolop their own powers of obs 0 rvation 
and expression, and to keep off the beaten track. 

To this new vein we owe that effortles8 sweetness 
which rnarks BashshaYs elegy on his littlo girl:— 

“0 daughter of him who had wished for no daughter, 

“Only frve or six were yon 

“When oternal leave you took of rno, 

“Shattering rny heart to pieces for love of yon. 

“Paiu wonld I have had you a boy, 

“Drinking at dawn, Airting at eventide“”. 

And again in the poern on the girl bidding farewell:— 

“ Lo ! She suppressed a sob and white were her tears 
“On her cheeks and yellow were they on her neok®”. 

And to this vein agaiu we owe suoh forcible images as the 

(1) 'JJwdah 188. A third yariant in Aghani III, 67. The popnlar 
Btyle :**I said—they Siid—’'‘Omar ibn Abi Rahi*ah develo];)ed. (2) Sha- 
bnshti. M8., Berlin, fol. 6 b. (3J (Ibn KhaU., II. 29 Tr.). (4) UmdaK 
II, 187. (5) Hamza al-Islahani in the Diwan of Abn Nnwas. (6) Umdah^ 
188, \U. (7) Aghnni . 111, 63. (8) EMci cUKnmait 191 
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one in \bu NuwaB (d. oirca 195/810), recalling our own 
popular Bongs to mind' ;— 

“Love plays witli niy heart not iinlike a cat with a 

inouse"”. 

Or the imposing metaphor in Ibn al*Mn‘tazz (d. 296/ 

909) 

“ A thunder-roll in the distance, like the Amirs speeoli 

from tlie hill-top to the people'” 

And again ; 

“ 1 have committed my soul to God’8 keeping and there 
it rests like a sword in the scabbard''”. 

And once again in a song of the spring which begins ;— 

“ Behold ! the spring approaches, not nnlike the fair 
ones, deoked out for their lover8!” 

The verse ; 

“The cupping-glass of the yellow truSle shows itself, 
and all over is the C9rnival of lile"”. 

Or: 

“He visited me in abaolute darkness when the Pleiads, 
like a bunch of grapes, hung in the west®”. 

Or: 

“Against my will I tarried helpless like one in an old 
woman’s embrace^”. 

Not infrequently do these great poets become much too 
original. Thus Abu Nuwas on a jilted girl;— 

“And a tear adorned her. And out of her tears a cheek 
grew on her oheeks and a neck on her neck*”. 

Or : 

“The new moon is hke a silver erescent moving the 
Naroissus, the Aowers of darkness"”. 

Or of the rainbow : 

“The hands of the clond have flnng a gi^ey veil on the 

earth, 

“And the rainbow has adorned it with oolours, yellow, 

red, green and white. 

(1) He grew up at Basra and had taken Bashshar as his model 
Haii]za al-Isfahani in the Diwan of Abu Nuwas. Jahiz regarded him as 
the most important poet after Bashsbar and so did Ibn Bumi (Intr to 
the Cairene Ed. of the Diwan of Abu Nuwas, 91). (2) Diwan, Yienna 
MS., fol. 176b. (3l Diwan, Cairo, I, 15. Abu Tammam, Diwan, 370. 
(4) Ibn al-Mu tazz, 1,16. (6) Ibn al-Mu tazz, II, 34. (6) lb\d, II, 110. 
(7) Ib\d, II, 122. (8) Diwan Oairo, p. 8. i9) Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Diwan, 
II, 122. 
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“It resenibles the train of a fair one who eomes in 
coloiired mantles, one shorter than the other ” (Jbn 
al-IJiumi in Ibn Rashic], ‘UnidaJt, IT, 184). 

Striviug after uncoiuiuon metaphors and similes marks 
the ontire poetry of the 4th/10th centur}'. It powerfully 
stimulated thc tendenoy to peuetrate into the most hidden 
secrets of things and to see the oddest peculiarities iu them. 
Above eyerything else we note the function of plastio art 
assigned to poetry. Muoh of it is pure word-painting. 
Sheer visual pleasure now gains the upper hand, bringing in 
its train the desire to see things artistically and to express 
them clearly. This the genuine Arab had uever known. 
But the lashion set by them place the reed-pen instead 
of the brush in the hands of a people of very different 
temperament. And these now beoome tho exponents of 
the new style. The -descript^ons, which Abu Tam- 
m.am, in the VIIth Chapter of his Anthology of the Arab 
poets, disposes of in a few liues, have immensely developed. 
Very cursorily iudeed did the Arab poets deal with land- 
seapes. They dealt, instead, as was their practice from time 
immemorial, with wine, with the desoription of tlie dull, 
raiuy day wheu drink was particularly delightful.' Even 
later poets have givcn us the subtlest comparisons iu this 
Hphere. Ibn Rurni: 


“Tlic ovei’cast heaveu was like the darkest silk, 

“And the earth like tho greenest damask ”.® 

And the Wazir Muhallabi fondly sings :— 

“The heaven lookcd like a dark stallion.” 

In the older days they preferred their carouses at night 
or the earliest dawn: “ when the cook crows, hand tbe 
moming draught * 


(1) Ibn al-Mn’fcaz5i, Diwnn, IT, 122. 

> Usi.J| j 

wo liiul fchc8e as constant; tlieines in Eastern poetry, 

And 1,11 r Indian Poots ; 

(Tv.) ^ ^ 


j iX*t) ^ 


(2) Yatimah, II, 21. (3) Ibn al-Mti’tazz, II, 38. 
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In the few passages whore the drinkiug-soDgs of Abu 
Nuwas give details we invariably find : 

“ The morning has rent the veil of darkness ”, or 
some such thing.' 

A hundred years later, Ibii al-Mu’ta/./ gi^es uiost 
variants on this subject : — 

“ Arise, carousiug boon couipanions, let us take the 
inorning draught iu darkues for thc dawn is well* 
Or : nigh on us !” 

“ In the heaveii 1 see the Ploiades like a bare foot 

eiuergiug froiu a uiourning dress 

And agaiu : 

“ Above the cresceut of the uew luoou the wholo 
isodiac is visible like the hoad of a uegro with a 
grey beard ”' 

But just about the tiiue of Ibn al-Mu’tai5z, this re- 
luarkable carousiug lioiir was gettiug oiit («f tashiou. The 
poet ridicules it as unsuitablo : “ Wheu the shiveriug wind 
blows, the 6aliva freezos iu the luoutli, thc sorraut curses, 
and cares capture the heart 

In Ibn al-Mu’tazz, love for uatural sceiiery begins 
to assert its claiiu iii driuking-songs. The wiue-bibber 
begins now to eujoi^, with liis drink, the greeu of the gardoii, 
uow to eiijoy, witli his drink, tlie greeu of the gardens, 
tho trees, the roses, the uarcissus, tlie singing birds, and 
in the spring tho feast of life’. {Diwan^ 11, .34, 51, 110). 

^ Aiid in the first half of tho 4th/10th century two 
•Syrian poets, both friends, developed the poety of the 
garden and its uirriad ch.^iirns and cairied it to its highcst 
point. 

Mohaininad Ihu Ahuied’ Abii Bakr, boru iu Autioch, 


O) piwaii, 349. Tlie lirst two verses ol' tlie poein are (initc inodest: 
Tlie tinie is liai)]i\. Oie trees are {jreen, tlie winter is over, and Marcli 
iias conie”. Tlio talk of green gardens and singing birds doos not exactli' 
fit in with wliat tollows. Tliey aro obriously fi(ibseqnent intorpolations. 
.‘\nd snch also is the cas.e witli tbe Hattle of Tlowers ’ which Mas’udi 
(VITI, 407) aseribes fo Al.u Nuwas Itisr.otiole fouiid in bis Diwaii 
and coniea froni a later tinio. 

(2) Diwaii, ir, 37. 

(8) Ibn nl-Mu’tazz, il, IJO. 

{4) Diwa II, II, 110ff. (The wiuclrblers in tho East haVo iwd' 

rf>ally giye.. up tlio early nioininjj-draunht, which thov consider tlie liest 
()f all driuks.) 

m lCb. Accordina to Al)U’l Mahasin 

(II, 812) : Abnied Jn Mohannned ibn al-Hasan al-HaHi. Accordhi]: 

to Ynmit (II’811): Mob. ibn al-Hasan b. Mari-ar. According to Kntnbi 
(I, 61): Ahmccl ibn Mohammed. 
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was the Libraiian of Saif-ud-Daulah\ His suniame Ab— 
Sanaubari suggepts that either ho or his father was a cutter 
of pine-wood"*. He was also calJed ‘ Skittle ’ on account 
of his figure {Mafatih el-^Uhnn, ed. Van VJoten, 207). The 
second sunaame AJ-Sini, tJio Chiuese, does uot necessariJy 
impJy that lie was persouaJly iu China. In Kufa a mer- 
chant who traded witli China was so caJJed (Yaqut, III, 
444). He died in 334/945, being at Jeast fifty years of ago 
(Abu’l Mahasiu, II, 312 ; Yaqut, II, 664). 6f bis Jife wo 
ouJy Imow tliat he was friendJy with tho poet Kushajim 
to w'hom lio was a stream of boundloss beueticence {I)iwav, 
of Kushajiui (Beyrut, 1213) p. 116); that Kushajim married 
one of his daughters {Diwan, 74 f.) and comfortod him at 
the death of another who died uumamed {Diwan, 71). 
He sang chicAy of AJoppo and Raqqah, the two capitaJs of 
Saif-ud-DauJal). But he also resided at Edessa, where, at 
tlie Jiouse of a b(30l<-deaJer, lie used to meet a circJo of 
Syriau, Egyptiaii aiid IMesopotamiau literati. (Yaqut, 
Irshacl, II, 23). At Aleppo lie owued a gardeu with a 
summer-liouse full of plants aud trees, fiow'ers aud orauges. 
(Diwa)i of Kushajim, 74). Eor this Jio was caJJed AJ- 
HaJabi. 'J oc Youug for the Agluini and too oJd for tlie 
Yatiinah, Jiis Diw'au, which was once aJpJiabeticaJJy arra- 
uged iu 260 foJio8 by Suli, Iias beeu spJit up into tragmonts 
and does not exist ox(ept :u smalJ seJectious. Tlie frag- 
ments liad therefore to be coJJected from aJJ ([uarters. 

On a lxid of blood-red aueuiojies fringed by palo red 
roses:— 

“Koses eucompass tJie a.neuioneH iu your beautiful 
garden, not unlike liumau faces gazing at a couAagration 

‘‘Wlieu the rcd aiiemones wave up aud down, thov 
reseiuble liyacintJi bamiers tied to emeraJ(l shaits*”. 

And again Spriug iu the garden;— 

“Jliseaud ga/e, O Ga/eiles, the Hower-beds revel 

their miracJes ! 

“'l’he spring Jias reut tJie veiJ wJjicJi liad wrapped 

their faoes divine. 

(J) Guriili Malali el-Budnr, II 176. 

(2) At Hisn et-Tinat, liy the soa iiear AJoxandria, iiiany iiine-Ioresls 
were cut down and pines shipped to Syria and E^^ypt (Ihn Haukal, 221). 
Atao thero was a pine lorest, 12 stpiare niileH, south ol Beymt alonj» 
Lohanon,—Idrisi, 23. 

^3) Shabushti, MS., Berliu. fol. 9(5. 

( 4 ) Khataji, Ilaihnnnt el-alibba, 266. 
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“ Koses like oheeks, naroissus like eyes, whioh greet 

the loved ones. 

“ Anemones, like bilver mantles, with blank legends ; 
cypresses like singing-girls tucked up to the knee ; 
one looks like a gentle maidcn playing with her 
compaiiions at imdnight. The gentle breeze bas 
made the brook tremble and filled it Avith leaves. 
Had I thc power to guard the garden—no mean 
soul would ever tread its soiT ”. 

Sanaubari regards thc narcissus as the “Queen of 
Aowers”,—“oamphor eye-lids fringe the saffron eyes”". 
And indeed, naroissus is the chief Aower of Syria which 
not infrequentely conipletely whitens its meadows'. Even 
of a ‘Battle of Ĕlowers’ ho has sung in which the i’ose, ihe 
self-sati8fiod lily, the auomonc ‘whdse cheeks bear tho 
soar of warfare’ the violet in mourniug attire and the car 
nation as war-crier march in the corer of the whirling 
dust against the narcisaus,—iintil the ])oet, auxious for his 
favourite, uuites them all peaeefully in a salon where 
‘birds and harps siiig ’*. 

lu the previous coutury Buhturi (Ibn Khall., Vol. 111. 
057) had sung of a lake in the Caliph’s palace : 

“ The euvoys of water discharge thereiu hastening 

from the starting line. 

“ 'Tis as if white silver llowing out of ingots wero riiu- 
uing in its channels. When the wind passes over it, it 
produces billows like cuirasses with polished edges. 

“ At night when the stars are reAected therein—wo 
might take it for the starry heaven ; ouly fishes, instoad 
of birds, Hy therein ” {J)iwau, 1, 17, ]\Iez has mislaken the 
sense of these lines. Prof. Margoliouth, Tr.) 

But as a poet of gardens he adds : 

“ And the lloweis shine like stars—now in clusters, 
now single and apart ” (Jqd. 7, 183). 

(1) Al-Kutubi, 1, 01 aiul Tlia’:ilil)i, Kit. mnii Gaha. 25 (Por his lifo 
Heelbn Khall., Vol. II. p. 129, Ti-). 

(2) Kulubi, Piiwat el-Wafaijat, (Cairo, 1299,) I, 01. 

(3) Nasir Khnsm, ed. Scliofer. 'Tr. 39 ; Schefer reniimls U£ of tho 
Narcissns-island of tbo Syrian Trijioli. 

(4) Kutubi in Mashidi VIII, 407; a ‘Battlo of Howers’ is ascribecl 
to Abu Nnwas in \vhic>i iv(l ilowers (Kose, Pome{<ranate aml Apple- 
blooni) opx)oso the A oUow ones (Narcissns, Cainelia, Citi'on). For in- 
ternal rciksons this cannot bo acceptecl as coiTect. Tho poem, uiorerer, 
is not to be lound in the Beyrut editioii of the Dhvan. Nor can tho 
]>oetn bo ascribed to Sanaubari for the Mesopotainian rineyard of 
Datuninga plays a rolo thei’ein and the rose is prefeiTed to narcissns. 
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The lirst landecape poet o( Arabic literature is equally 
a passionate Iover of tlie sky, of light and air, with an oye 
for their sweet secrets. 

A song of the spring ; 

“Wlien there is fruit iu the siunmer, the earth is aglow 

and the air shinuners with light. 

“When in antumn the plain trees shcd their leaveg, 

naked is the earth, stark the air. 

“And wheu iu winter rain comes in endless torrent, 
the earth seems besieged and the air a oaptive. 

“The only time is the time of the radiant spring, for 
it brings Aowers and joy. 

“Then the earth is a liyacinth, the air a pearl, the 
plants turquoises, and water crystal.” 

He was the hrst to sing of snow :— 

“Gild the cup with wine, lad, for it is a silvery day. 

‘Weiled in white is the air, bedecked in pearls, as 
though in bridal display. 

“Do you take it for snow ? No, it is a rose trembling 
on the bough. 

“Ooloured is the rose of spring, white the rose of 
December.”' 

Sanaubari has left his mark on Arabic literature. 
Tliere is, to begin with, his countryman Kushajim,* who 
followed in the footsteps of his more renowned friend— 
namely, the patli of visual delights. Kushajlra was at- 
tached to Sanaubari like water and wine. Sworn friend8 
in sunshiue and gloom; corarades of joy, sober and riot- 
ous; to be seen in the heaven of fine arts like sun and 
moon in harmony like lute and flute.’ Thus sings Kusha- 
jim : 

“In a blue garment she came, that blue which we oall 
‘running water’ 

“A full moon is she, and in the colour of heaven re- 
splendently she shines.”^ 

He^calls a girl in violet-mourning dress ‘a rose in vio- 
let’, and of a mourning youth he thus sings;—He rent 
his oheeks until its roses veiled themseWes in violets.® 


[1] Tha‘labi, Nasr en-nazm CDamascus, 1300 ; p. 137). 

[2] He was a Katib. And in addition astrologer and master of the 
kitohen of 8aif-ud-Daulah, Yatimah, IV, 167. 

[3] Diwan of Kushajim (Beymt, 1313) p. 74, 

[4] Diwan p. 6. 

[5] Diwan pp. 21, 22. 
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He Hings of the Qu\vaiq, the river of Aleppo, tlowiug in 
its emeraid meadows, through red anemones and lilies 
like a loosened string of pearls, Hasbing like an Indian 
sword, no.w bare and now in the sheath. He likens the 
lotus of the meadows to a hanging lamp, now alight and 
now extinguished by the wind.' 

When the Nile rises in Egypt, sliatteriug the dams, it 
enoloses the villages, like the sky whose stars are the farm- 
houses." 

AIso songs of snow he has penned. One of them begins 
thus; 

“Is it snow or is it silver that comes pouring down?” 
In this poem he has the bad taste to say : 

“Whiteis the land as tliough overywhere wbite teeth 
were smiiing.”’ 

He had a large cirole of admirers, one of whome sangs— 

“Woe to the luckless who enjoys not a cup of wine, 

the letters of Sabi, and the poems of Kushajim.”^ 

Tn the middle ()f the 4th/10th century Kushajim was 
the ‘Aowcr of the oultured’ at Mosul. 'J^he Khalidi 
brothers and Sari poets of this town, howeyer much thej^ 
might wage war with eaoh other; followed wliole-heartedly 
in the iootsteps of their Syrian inaster. 'Ihey not only 
plagiarised each other’s lerses but Sari inserted the best 
poems of his opponents in Kushajini ’3 ‘Book of Poems’ 
with a view, at once, to charge niore for tlie transcript and 
to annoy Kalidi.'’ 

Once at Mosul the poots wcre sitting together when it 
began to hail, covering the ground with hail-stones. 
Khalidi threw au orange at them and invited the company 
to describe the picture. Sulami ( d. 394/1004 ) began 
straightway ; ‘Khalidi has placed a cheek on the teeth’ 
Yatimah, II, 158). 


[1] Diwan, p. 48. 

[2] Shabushti, Kit. ad-diyarnt, Berlin, fol. 115 a. 

[8] Diwan, p 140. 

[4] Yatimah, II, 24. 

[5] Yatiman I, 450. In the letters of Sabi (Leiden) thcre is one in 
wbioh he deiends himself against the suspioion of the Mosul poets, that 
he sided with Sari: on the contrary he asserts that, when Sari begged 

to be allowed to oompose a panegjrio on him, he was permitted tp 
do 90 provided he said nothing oHensiye about Khalidi in i*, 
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One of the Khalidis ningn thiis of the dawn : 

“ The stars iu the hrmament stand like lilies in violet 

meadows. 

“ Orion staggers in the dark like a drunken man. 

“ Veiled in a light, white olond, 

“ She now eonceals herself behind it. 

“ Like tho breathing of a fair damsel on a mirror, when 
her charms are perfeet and she is unwedded' ’. 
And again : “Hand me, from a white hand, yellow wine in 

a goblet blue— 

“ Beverago is the Snn, froth the moon, hand the axiB 
of the oarth, ve8sel the sky’”. 

Himself more than a poet of moderate attainmeuts and 
loundor of a distinguisbed literary line, the Wa;iir Mu- 
hallabi popularised in Bagbdad Sanaubari’s gleeful poetry 
of nature and of wine. He iised espeeially to reoite, as the 
Sahib" states, in thc diary of his Journey to Baghdad, 
a great many poems of Sanaubari and of his sohooP. 
He even imitated the poom of his master on snow, which is 
a miracle in Baghdad:— 

“ Like Confetti falls the snow. Come, let us enjoy tho 
pure, virgin daughter of the vine.” 

The inspiration is from the sohool of Sanaubari, too, 
when the Qadi et-Tanukhi, belonging to the oirole ot 
Muhallabi, sings of a girl in a fire- red garment :— 

“ She eoyly covered her face with her 8leeves, like the 
setting sun in the evening glow^”. 

And again: 

“ I have not forgotten the Tigris. Tho darkness des- 
cended and the full moon went under. A earpet of blue 
was the river with golden embroidery'”’. 

When Saif-ud-Daulah, the Prince of Aleppo, likens 
the orimson-blushes of a virgin, wrapped in a grey veil, 
to glowing embers, he sees her with the eyes of Sanaubari. 
And such also is the case when Wathiqi in Turkistan sings 
of the inoipient charcoal fire : 

“ Jet in red-gold in between blue lotus’”. 


(1) The namo of this constellation is ieminine in Arabic. See 
Pliny’s Nakiral Histoi-y, VII. § 64 for ths explariation of this. I sm 
indebted to Prof. Margoliouth for this note. Tr. 

(2) Yatimah, I 619. 

(3) Ibn Khall, Vol. I, 214 Tr. 

(4) Yatimah, II, 12. 

(6) Ynqut. Irshad, V. 338. 

(6) Yan’wm7t, II, 109; lrshad,V,S3!), 

(7) Yatimah, IV, 113. 
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When, at the end of the century, Ibn ‘Abbad sang in 
Khorasan of the winter :— 

“ Do you not see how December scatters its roses and 
the world seems like a piece of camphor”?— 

Khwarezmi discemed at once that all this was traceable 
to Sanuabari^. 

About the year 400/1009 ‘Ugaili in Egypt represented 
the style of Sanaubari. “He had summer-houses in the 
Island of Old Cairo, took no seryice of princes, eulogised 
no one”*^. 

The following is a specimen of his verse :— 

“ On the brook the hand of the wind has flung fiery 
anemones, beneath whose red, the water looks like 
a swordblade, sprinkled with bJood’”. 

Little attention is paid to the sensations of sound. 

Sulami (d. 394/1004) describes the mighty dam of 
Shiraz but there is not a word in his desoription about the 
rushirg of waterh The only thing of the kind that I have 
found is in a verse of the Buwayyid Izz-ud-Daulah relat- 
ing to a banquet on the bank of the Tigris : 

“ And the water babbled between the branches like 
female singers danoing round the Aautist^”. 

Towards the end of the century most heterogeneous 
things were put together for the pleasure of the ingenious, 
for the eave8 and one’s own reAection in a mirror®. Mai 
muni in Bukhara describes the entire pantry : cheese, 
olives, roast llsh, mustatd sauce, scrambled eggs^. Ano- 
tber sings of a candle in the centre of a fish-pond, and 
compares a iountain with an apple Aoating in it to a blow- 
pipe of fine glass, whereby a ball of agate ismadetore- 
volve*. 

The Egyptian ‘Abdul Wahhab ibn al-Hajib (d. 387/997) 
thus speaks of the two great pjrramids :— 

“ Tis as though the country, parohed with thirst, had 

(1) Yatimah, III, 95. 

(2) Ibn Sa’id, ed. Tallguist, p. 52. 

(3) Ibn Sa’id 78. 

(4) Yatimah, II, 179. 

(5) Yatimah,\\, b. (It is doubthil whetber this rendering is correct. 
Tor “ babbling ” we should probably render “ Aowing ". Prof. Mar- 
goliouth, Tr.) 

(6) The Qa88ar, known as Sari ed-Dila [d. 410] • Tatimmat ahyatt 
mah, Yienna, fol. 28 b, 

(?) Yatimah. IV, 94, fif. 

(8) Tatimah, IV, 816. 
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bared her two towering breasts, invoking God’8 help, 
like a woman bereft of ber child. 

“ And then the Almighty made her a gift of the Nile 
whioh supplies a copious draught to her'”. 

Only in the <lth/lGth century—and it is very signidoant 

—do tramps find a place in Arabic Poetry : 

“ Theirs is Khorasan and Qashan unto India. 

“ Theirs (the country), up to the Eoman frontier, 
up to the land of the negroes, up to the territory of 
the 13ulgarians, and Sind. 

“ When the warriors and travellers find the road insecure 
for fear of the Bedouins and Kurds, 

“We spring across without sword : nay, even with* 

out a sheath^”. 

With these tramps there is ushered in light and lively 
songs—indeed Ijrics, wliich make no pretence of in- 
genuity. Al-Ahnaf of Ukbara in Mesopotamia was their 
chief bard. His drinking-songs take no note of the joys 
aSorded by nature :— 

“ I caroused in a tavern to the accompaniment of 
tambourine and zither : 

“ The drnm sounded ‘Kurdumta’—the iiute ‘tiliri’. 

“ We sat hard pressed as iu a baking-oven, so bot was 
the room, and from the blows which rained we were like 
the blind and oue-eyed. 

“ I fe]t seedy in the morning^—Oh, how seedy! ” 

He sang of the miseries of the tramps too. 

“ Despite ieebleness the spider spins a web to rest 
therein, 

“ I have no home. 

“ The dung-beetles find support among their kind, but 
neither love nor support have 1”*. 

No artiiice ! no epigrams here ! It is the style which 
characterises Prench literature from Yillon to Yerlaine. 
To this circle belongs Mohammed ibn ‘Abdul Aziz, of Sus, 

Tl) Maqrizi, I, 121. 

(2) Yatimah, II, 286. Chcvaliers d'industrie oalled in Arabio Banu 
sasan. Prof. Margoliontb. Tr.) 

(3) Yatimah, II, 287. The Caliph al-Mntamid had already snng: 
The Amir is on the maroh and the drum is sounding ; 

Kurdum, Kurdum\” Shabushti, Berlin, fol, 42 b. 

(4) Yatimah, II, 286. Tha‘libi, Kit. al-Jjaz, 236 : Tha’libi, Book of 
Supports DMG VIII, £01. I have nOt discoTered the Arabic name of 
this work. Tr. 
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wlio in a poem oi more tban 400 verses described liis cliaug- 
es in religion, sect, and employment. It begins:—“ No 
liick liave I, no clothes in my trunk'Alongside of 
bim stand tbe popular poets of the great Mesopotamian 
towns sucb as Ibn Lankak at Basra, ‘whose poems rarely 
go beyond two or tbree ^erses and wbo is rarely felicitous 
in Qa8idabs’ Ibn Sukarrab ' wbo is said to have composed 
over 50,000 verses, of whicb 10,000 are addressed to bis 
black singing-girl Kbamrab, aud dnally, one wbo surpasses 
them all, ibn al-Hajjaj iu Baghdad (d. 301/100lV. 

Hc was slim and slender:— 

“ Fear iiot for me because of my nannw cbest, 

“ Men are uot measursed by thc busheV”. 

And once, deienling bimself for riinning away /rom his 
creditors, he sang :— 

“ Many say : Tbe wretcli bas fled,— were he a man he 
would have stayed bebind, 

“ Kevile bim not! Kevile bim not for running away ! 

“ Even the Prophet made bis escape to tbe cavc"”. 

I^o tbis unbappy time probably belong the proud 
yerscs :— 

“ Wbcu I praised tbem in tbe morning* tbey tbanked 

me uot, 

“ And wbcn I reviled tbeni in tbe evening, they 

ignored it. 

“ 1 hew my rbymes out of tbeir ([uany, 

“ Wbetber tbe blockbeads bear or beed tbem, is iio 

concern of mine”. 


(1) Yaiimah III, 237 

(2) Ibn Lankak tias collected thc slicrt loYO-poeujs of the Basran 
‘rich-bakor’ (d. 330/U41) in front of whose shop peoplo assemblcd to listen 
to hini. (Ibn alJausi, fol. 70 b). These poenis were mostly pedorastic 
The youths of Basra felt jiroud of being reforred to by him. They appre- 
ciated his language for its clarity and intelligibility (Yatimah, 11,132). 
After his death ho became popular at Baghdad. Also Mas‘udi writes in 
333/944 (Mas udi VIII, 374) that bis songs were sung inost frequently. 

(3) Yatimah, II, 188. 

(4) Abu Abudullah al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad died at Nil in Mesopotamia 
on Tuesday the 27th /according to Wvz. p. 430, on the 22ndl Jamada 
I of Ihe yoar 391, As a isealous Shi‘ite hc was buiTied by the gravo of 
Musa ibn Ja‘far es-Sadiq. He chose the inscription for his gravo : ‘Ard 
at the tbresbold lies the dog with paws outstretcbcd ’. Surah 18.17 
(Al-Hamadani, Paris, iol. 340 b. He resided in Suq-Yahya, of which 
ho sang a great deal. 

(.5) yaqut, II, 242. 

6 ) Yatimah, II, 228 
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Rich and inilneutia) alike dreaded hie evil tougue, 
‘ Filth prooures ine mouey and houom*’, he himseK says'. 
He became tax farmer aud later even Inspeotor of Indus- 
tries (Muhtasib) in the capital, ior which his less successhil 
coutemporary Ibu Sukkarah envied him most'’. 

In his • poems he loves to use thc lauguage of the 
tramps aud charlataus'\ lu him and his companious the 
disgusting obsccuity of Oriental towus reveal8 itself,—a 
thing kept in check iu literature by the influence of sober 
and contineut Bedouius*. 

Like oue Ireed from sonic uuwelcome restraiut, Ibii 
al-HaJjaj rejoices iu and boasts of his license, Indeed his 
licentious boast is but a reaction agaiust the inaudlin sonti- 
inentality of others. He says :— 

“ Necessary too is the levity of iny songs, for are we 

not ingeuuous aiid sliaiueless? 

“ Can one live iu a liouse withoiit a privy ? 

“ W hen silent 1 ain ladeii with fragrance but when 

I sing the bacl odour exbales. 

“ Cleancr of a priv'y aiu 1 and niy song is naught but 

a sewer’”. 


It was precisely for this reason that in a later police- 
maunal tbe work of this poet is bauried to boys", but its 
lilth nevor worried the contempbraries. Tbe highest dig- 
nitary of the ‘ Abbasid Caliphate—tlie Begistrar of the 
‘ Alids--al-llida, was an ardent admirer of Ibn al-Hajjaj 
aud edited a selection of his poems'. He even mournecl 
his death uj au elegy. The Batimid Caliph in Caiiu pur- 
chascd for 1,000 dinars his works in \'’hioh he was praised''* 
His Diwait Jiot infre(juently letched SO to 70 dinars”. 
Al-Haukari, court-poet of Saif-ud-Dawlah in Aleppo, begged 


the Mesopotamiau poet for a soug which he migbt rccite 
beforo his master {Yatwiah, II, 226). 


(1) Diwaii, 10. Baghdad Marghanah, niy copy, p. 268. 

(2) Diioan, Baghdad, 240: Wits, 430, Ynthnah, II, 219. 

(3) Yatimah, II, 211. 


(4) Wheii one o.\aniines tho descent of tlie uiore famoiis represont- 
atiTos of this litei atm^e of iilth ono iinds it iu most cases like the desceut 
of Bawandi (d. 298-911): Son of a Jowish niagian or heathen convert 
(Abn’l Mabasin, II. 184). 


(6) Yatimah, II. 24. 

(6) Mashriq, X. p. 1085. 

(7) Ilm. Khall., Vol. III, p. 418 Ti-, 

(8) Diwan X, 237 : Wua., 430. 

(9) Yatimah, II, 215. 
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Ibn Hajjaj says himsell:— 

“ If my song were to strike a serious vein, the stars of 
the night you would see resplendent therein. 

“ But generally it is jocular and redolent of the trivial 
round of things'”. 

Arid he achie^es his purpose with eSortless ease. He 
calls everything by its right name, defies the laws of metre 
and of rhyme. And thus his Diioan brings together a 
whole heap of e^pressions from the co]loquial language of 
the Baghdad^2of tlie 4th/10th century^. For him the°tra- 
ditional poetic model exist8 only to be parodied, as for 
instanee on the death of Subuktagin : 

May always the privy in which he is buried. 

“ Be watered by tho rain of the stomach '”. 

And through the mist of tiltli shine here and there the 
stars of the night which manitestly made his contempo- 
raries regard tliis utterer of obscenities as a poet of great 
distinction. 

Of Mesopotamian origin but of Syrian training 
Mutanabbi*, in contrast to these poets, staunchly adheres 
to the Arab tradition’. While they, being realists, sang of 
their experiences, Mutanabbi is the academician to whom 
the unWersal appeals. Invited once to joiu a huntino" 
party which possessed a remarkably intoUigenb dog that 
brought to bag a gazelle, without a hawk—the poet sang 
praises of him. But he thought that that oould be done 
without reference to the Imnting-party, and therefore 
simply sang of tho dog in the oustomary fashion (Muta- 
nabbi, Diioan, Beyrut, 1882 p. 128). Ibn al-Mu’tazz was 

(1) Yalimah, II, 213. 

(2) UntortuTiatoly these are oxplained only partialW in the British 
Musuoin copy. No otlier explanation exists olsewhere. 

(3) Dkuan, Baghdad, 80 

( 4 ; Ibn Khall Vol. I. p. 102 Tr. 

(5) Abu Tammam (d. ciroa 230/846 and al-Buhturi (d. 284/897)— 
also Syrian poets—were conseryatiyes and lollowed in the wake of tbeir 
Damasceae predeoessors al-Akhtal, Jarir, and Fara 2 !daq. But Buhturi 
had poetic senss to preler the moro modern style of Abu Nuwas to that 
of the conservative bai.d. He met the objection of the philologists with 
the rotort; Yours is only the science, but not the making of poetry. 
Only those undorstand the making of it who havo passed through the 
toil of poetic coinposition (Goldziher, Abliandl zur Arabischen Philologie 
p. 164, noto (4) In Syria also there Was a notable ropresentative of Ibn 
al-IIajjaj’s style : Ahmad ibn Mohd. al-Antaqi, known as Abu’l Eaqamaa 
(d. 359) who, howevcr, succeeded in composing only a few lively yerses 
Yatimah, I, 238-2611. For iurther pwtioulars about him—/» 7 . 
Talkhis, Berlin, fol. 166b. 
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the only modern poet of whom he approved. Yatimah, 
1, p. 98). The Mesopotamians were unfriendly to him. 
Both Ibn Sukkarah and Ibn Lankak {Yatimah, 1, 86, II, 
116) and Ibn al-Hajjaj {Dman, Baghdad, 270) satirized 
him, and there is extant a malioious account of the raeeting 
of the Syrian Court-poet with the literati of Baghdad. 
He is made to appear supercilious, and despite intense 
heat, he wears seven coloured roles, one over another, to 
inorease his proportions, but before a Baghdadian critic 
he has to trim his sails. (Yaqut, Irshad, VT, ^Q6-,Tiraz 
el-Miiwashsha, Cairo, 1894, II, 65 fi; Yatimah, I, 85). In 
400/1009 the Syrian poeb Abu’l ‘Ala left Baghdad on account 
of a quarrel with tlie induential supporbers of Ibn al-Hajjaj. 
He sided wibh his counbryman Mubanabbi as against them. 

(Letters, ed. by Prof. Margoliouth, p. XXVIII. Abu’l 
‘Ala also wrote a copious commentary on the poems of 
Mutanabbi, (Von Kremer on tho philosphical poems of 
AburAla, SWA, 117, p. 89). There isacopy of this in 
the British Museum. Tr.) 

FiVen the Syrian Abu Piras (d. 357/968) distinctly 
pursues bhe old path. But the most remarkable thing 
about him is that he very sparingly alludes in his poems 
to the wild warfare on the western fronbier of the empire. 
A cousin of the Hamdanid Prince Saif-ud-I)aulah, ho 
must have been mixed up a great deal with those events 
and yet the larger portion of his gloriScation is naught 
but poetical fiction. And one who is not con^ersant with 
the facts will find it impossible to make cut from his poems 
that Syrians and Greeks, Muslims and Christians fought 
in such large numbers and with the most perfect military 
equipment of their age. They might equally well be dealing 
with the petty warfare of two Bedouin tribes. Even the 
poems relating to his Greek- captivity appear to me mere - 
ryhmed prose*. And when writers like the Sahib® and 
Tha’libi'' praise it extravagantly it ofier8 but one more proof 
that faint then was the line between the writer and the 
poet. 

The Sherif Ar-Eida^ born at Baghdad in 361/970, was 
only thirty when Ibn al-Hajjaj died. Himself a poet, he 
made a selection of Hajjaj’s poems®. But he was too 

(1) Few will agree with this. Tr. 

(2) Ibn I<haU. Vol. I, 214, Tr. 

(3) Ibn Khall, Vol. 11. p. 129, (d. 429/1037-8) Tr. 

(4) Prof. MargoUonth, Aiab Historians, p. 90 : Ibn Khall., Vol III 
p, 418. Tr. 

(6) Diwan, Caaro, 1307, p. 1. 
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great a gtJiitlcuiaii witli too (.liBtiiiguiHhcU a pedigrce to 
desccnd, like Hajjaj, against all eonventions, into the 
seamy side oi life. His father had been Registrai* of the 
descendants of ‘Ali. On his death in 400/1009 he succeeded 
to all liis hononrs and odicial preferments, although a 
younger son. He lived in great style ; established a private 
academy where savants studied and were entertained at his 
cost; and boasted of having nevor aocopted a pi^esent even 
from a Wa^ir. Proud was he of heing a jndge over his 
‘Alid kinsmen. 

An ‘Alid woman onee eomplained to him against hor 
husband of gambling away his iortune instead of providing 
for wife and ohild. When witnesses oonhrmed her state- 
ment the Sherif summoned him, orderod him to lie faoe 
downward, and had him flogged. 4'he woman thought 
that they would stop beating, but whcn they o^eeeded 100 
strokes sho cried out: How would it fare with us if he 
died, and my children booame orphans ? Upon this the 
Sheriel called out : ‘Did you imagine that you werc com- 
plaining to a sohool-master? He was the first ‘Alid aris- 
toorat who publicly abandoned resistanoe to autliority, who 
exehanged tho white dress, which his [ather had worn 
with as mueh pride as grief for the blaok nniform of the 
‘ Abbasid eourtier and official'. He traces liis resewe and 
shrinking to hie melancholy temperament : 

“ I might justify myseli belore men from whom I keep 
alooi. I am more hostile to mysel^ than all raen put 
together. 

“ They say : Comfort thyself, for life is but a sleep; 
when it ends, oare, the nightly wanderer, yanishes too. 
Were it a peaoeful sleep, I would welcome it but it is a 
disquieting, dreadful sleep®” 

Never does one common, ugly e^pressionjesoape from 
the mouth of this genuine aristocrat, suoh as we find in the 
state-seoretary Ibrahim es-Sabi, the Wazir Muhallabi and 
Ibn ‘Abbad. Even in satires where the poets have allowed 
themselwes a free rein the following is the strongest that 
we have found in this poet :— 

“ When he raakes his appearance the eyes blink and 
the ears vomit at his song. 


(1) Diwan pp. 1 and 929. 

(2) Diwan, 606, ff. Bofore the Sniiian Baha-nd-Daiilah ho decUued 
to reoite: I do^ that only before tho Caliph (p. 964). Begarding his 
inelanoholy it is to be obseryed that he was born when his fathor was 
already 66, 
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“ VVo would rather listen to tho roar of oontending 
liuns thaii to thy song'”. 

That such an one should be at paius to make Selec- 
tiona of the few decent vei'ses in the works of Ibn al- 
Hajjaj and even ooinpose a panegyrio on liiin, is a faot 
oroditable to both." 

Moreover liida is inore on the side of Mutanuabi, 
whose commentator, Ibn Jinni, was his teacher. Througli 
the ontire progTamme of tbe old sohool of poets Rida goes : 
oongTatulatory poems on the new year, Easter, liamadan, 
the end of the month of Fast, Mihrajan, birth of a son or 
daughter, panegyrics on Caliphs, Sultaus, Wazirs, elegies 
on deatli of men prominent or closely allied to him, and 
abave all, poems on the anni^ersary of the death of 
Husain, the Aslmra Day. Nor does he forget to glorify 
his house and its nobility and to ooniplaiu of the \vorld and 
of old age. And thia he does, acoording to convention, 
from youth onward. Luckily, iu his tweutieth year, in 
consequence of a vow which necessitated the eropping the 
froat part of his head, he discovered grey hair,— a dis- 
covery whioh gave him a right to speak of old age*. In 
literary history Rida stands out as a master of olegy''. 
He is a stern stylist and is very sparing of personal details 
in individual cases. lu 392/1002 he lost his friend and 
teacher Ibu Jinni. The elegy opens with a lament on the 
poet :— 

“ Little chips are we, borue by the torrent, rolling 
between the hillock and the sandheld”. 

Thon a long Ubi sunt— 

“ Where are the Kings of Yore ? ” 

Then the reference to the special gifts of the dead :— 

“ Who will now undertake to lead the refractory 
camel of speech to drink ? Who will now Aing 
words like piercing darts ? Wheu he summoned 
words they. came with bent necks as camels come 
to their driver. He led them to graze, with glossy 
backs, as though they were chargers of the blood of 
Wajeh or Lahik. The marks of his branding sank 
deeper into their pastems than the brandmarks of 
camels. Who is there now to deal with poetioal 


[1] Diwan, 504. 

[2] Diwan, 864. 

[3] Tbis very story is to be found in the work of the Syrian princc 
and poet Abu Firas. The Arab colleo'or there obserres that the expre- 
ssion comes from Abn Nuwas [Dvorak, Firas, p. 141.] 

[4] Yatimah, II. 808. 
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conceits whicb were llung in sacks before bim ? Who 
would unlock tbe secret of such conceits ? He would 
ascend tbeir bighest peak, never stumbling; he would 
trayerse their most slippery places and never slide.” 
And all personal reierences end here. The rest may 
be applied to any one. Though a resident of the capital 
and a peaceful man of letters, he ignores town-life and 
loves to dwell upon war, camels, noble horses and the desert. 
Many a poem is doubtless the fruit of personal experience, 
deeply felt and characteristically expressed ; betraying the 
pupil of Ibn al-HajjaJ behind the rolling verse. Splendid 
was the Qasidah which he declaimed at a solemn audience 
where the Caliph received the Khorasanian pilgrims. The 
opening lines express in powerful language the dangers of 
pilgrirnage and the woetul fate of those that are left 
hehind ;— 

“ Whoso are tlie howdahs, tossed about by the 
camels, and the Caravan whioh now Aoats now sinks 

in the mirage ?” 

They arc crossing the sides of Al-Aqiq : 

“ One goes to Syiia, whose faney drivers his mouuts 

that way ; anothor to ‘Iraq. 

“ They have ]eft behind a prisoner (i.e., the poet 
himself) not to be redeemcd of his passion and 
a seeker who never attains his goal' 

Ono of his most cliarming poems describes a beautiful 
woman in a noeturnal caravan :— 

“ She looked out—when night was all embraoing, 
trailing its long garments—from the chinks of 
tho howdaha, while the diiver’s notes were 
sounding across a wide valley, 

“ And the necks of the travollers were bending from 
the remains of the drunkenness of sleoplcssness. 
“ At sight of her they raised themselves erect in 
their saddles, their ga^^e following the light (of her 
countenance). 

“ We were in doubt; presently 1 said to them : this 
is not the rising of the moon®”. 

Thus in the 4th/10th century Sanaubari and Muta- 
nabbi, Ibn al-Hajjaj and Ar-Kida stand side by side—each 
at the very height in his own sphere, gazing from one high, 
at the unfolding centuries of Arabic Literature. 


[1] Diwan, 641. [2] Diwan, 394. “ Mez seems to hava mistaken ’, 
says Prof. Margolionth, “ the sense of these lines, which ara an ordinary 
orotio prologue in wbich the poot tees his iady-Iove in a howdah 
eraigrating with hor trjbe Tr, 
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Marked are tlic progressive steps in Geograijhy. But 
hcre, we shall ooly deai with its literary aspect. It is a 
chiki of thc Renaissance of the 3rd/9th century. Thc 
works of al-Kindi (circa 200/800), one of tho prouiinent 
iiiterpreters ot Greek learuing, occupy' the place of houour 
aiid ncxt to them ‘Thc Book of Roads’ of Ibn Khurdadbih, 
composcd, according to iiis own statement, about the year 
232/84(5 on the basis of Ptoleniy'. ‘Masudi’ in 323/935, 
refers to Ibn Khurdadbih’s book as the best book on the 
subject ’; but Mukaddasi, (even iu 375/985) regards it as 
far too brief to be of much usek Mukaddasi finds fault 
with Jaihani (end of tlic 3rd/9th ceutury), the successor 
aud plagiarist of Ibn Khurdadbih, for introducing learned, 
astronomical, and other matters, unintelligible to ordinary 
readers; for describiiig the idols of India and che wonders of 
Sind ; for giving merely an itinerary and no more. Balkhi 
(he states) omits many large towns, he was not a traveller at 
all, and his introduction is faulty. Ibn al-Faqih (end of 
the 3rd/9tli century) mentions, on the other hand, only 
large towns; colleots all kinds of heterogeneous matters, 
makiug us alternately laugh and weep’. And, indeed, 
between the description of Yaman and Egypt he re^reshos 
himself with two chapters “ from seriousness to levity ” 
and “ laudation of Mends ”. He makes the desoription 
of Eome and occasion for a criticism on architeoture and, 
again a discussion on love for one’s country. To his 
oontemporary Ibn Eostah the strange and rare things of 
the world appealed most : the strange and rare things in 

(1) Masudi, 1, 275. 

(2) Bibl. Oeogr. VI 3. Khtirdadbih means ' bumper ’ (Matali el- 
budur, 1,189. Maqrizi, Khitat, 414 reads Khiirdadbih belliir (Eng. Tr. 
of Masudi p. 201 on ptolemy. Tr.) 

(3) Masudi, 1171. 

(4) p. 4. (5) Muk, 3£E. 
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South Arabia, Egypt, Constantinople, India, ainong the 
Magyars and the Slavs. Hamdani (d.334/946) describes 
Arabia as a philologer and Qudaniah (d.310/922) deals with 
the Empire and the neighbouring countries in a manual 
for administrators. 

Yaqubi (end of the 3rd/9th century), for the tirst time, 
deals with the countries in a true and proper spirit and 
treats thcm from the point of view of their own intrinsic 
intcrest. 

“ I set out young in years and have ever since bcen 
travelling in foreign oountries”. Ho visited the whole of 
the cmpire—was in Armenia, Khorasan, Egypt and the 
West, even India. He neA^er tircd of questioning peoplc, 
on and off pilgrimage, regardiug countries and towns, thc 
distances between the stations, the inhabitants, agrioulturc 
and irrigation, dress, religion and their systcm of education. 
“ 1 have worked long at this book; I have gathered infor- 
mation on the spot; and I havc checked ray information by 
iterviowing reliablo witnesses' He gives a well-arranged 
and ivonderfully accurate account of the empire begiu- 
ning with Baghdad. But be that as it may, his book is 
not a personal account of travels ; for in that agc thc pcr- 
sojaal aspect of trp,vel was not in vogue. Masudi himseir, 
writing about 333/9-14, is not more personal; though his 
curiosity tcok him much hirther alield, to Africa and even 
to China. And yet lie does hirnish, in his historical works 
a great deal of his personal expcricuces—a thing wliich 
Ya(|ubi sternly avoids. 'I'he work of al-Mukaddasi and Ibn 
Haukal in the 4tli/10th century mark thc summit of Arab 
Ccography. 

Both wcre borne on the cun^ent of thc Muslini intine- 
rant spirit—both were widely travelled. Mukaddasi expe- 
rienced everything that a travellcr could experience except 
•actual begging and the commission of capital oAenccs and 
spent 10,000 dirhams on his travels". Ibn Haukal, too, 
visited every placo except thc western Saharah Both, 
howcver conhned themselve8 to thc Empire of Islam 
(Mumlakat al-Islam). Mukaddasi himself confesses that 
he never went beyond the Empire of Islam and that his 

[1] mhl (teccjr. Vir, 232 f. 

12] p. 44 f. IIo pnblishod liis Ijook \vl>on lio was forty. 

[3] p. 111. [4] p. 9 [on the ‘Empire of Islam', sec M’s Eng. tr. p. 
103. Also see p 12 Tr ] 
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own personal observatioiis were the basis of his work'. 
Both weie iutimate with the Literature on the subject. 
Mukaddasi makes this quite clear. Ibn Haukal read all the 
well-known and famous books but found none that could 
satisfy his thirst for the conditions and customs of the 
empire. Ibn Khurdadbih, Jaihani, and Qudamah never 
left his side’. The languago of this period being more 
polished and rehned, both these writers used it, in a mas- 
terly ^ashioii, to serve their own onds ; Ibn Haukal, indced 
with lighter grace than Mukaddasi. The scholastics of 
his time applaud Mukaddasi for dividing and 8ub-dividing 
his material and for establishing from tlio Qur’an that 
there are only two seas'. He eTen added a inap to his 
work which unfortunateIy is lost, where the familiar 
routes wero paiated red, the desert yellow, the seas 
groen, the river3 blue, tho mountains drab*. Ho had scon 
sucli a map in the work of Balklii (d. 32-2/934). He had 
also seoii one in the Jhbrary of tlie Samanid Prince at 
Bukhara, auother at Nisabur, aud yet another in that of 
‘ Adad-ud-Daulah and the Saheb ibn Abbad ; bcsides the 
sea-charts in the hands of Arab sailorsh By tlie chief of 
the merchants at Aden lie liad thc Indian Oceaii with its 
gulfs and bays sketclied on tlie sand of the beach". A 
physician in Jericho, pointing out, said to him : Do you 
see this valley ? It runs to Hijaz and cn to Yamamah and 
on and on again to Oman and to Hajar, to Basra and to 
Baghdad wdiere it rises, leaving Mosul to the right, up to 
Eaq(iah. It is the valley of Heats and of Palms'. And Ibn 
Haukal even maintains the continuity of the desert from 
Morocco to China''. Ho also holds that the Chinese chain 
of mouutains merges into the Tibetau, Persian, Armenian, 
Syrian, tho Mukattam and the North African ridges”. Of 
these two works later geogi‘aphers took that of Ibn Haukal 
preferably for their model. Both indeed were far more 
critical, for instanco than the later Idrisi who has used 
the ‘Book of Wonders ’ of H.assan b. al-Mundhir despised 
alike by Mnkaddasi and Ibn Haukal. 

The soiontihc iinpulse, awake and active, shows itself 
iii every direction in the 4th/10th eeutury of the Hegira. 
The experienoes and talcs of the Seamen regarding Chiua 
and the Indiau Ocean were eagerly listened to {Silsilet et- 
tawarikh, Ajaib al-Hind). About the iniddle of the 3rd/9th 

[1] Bibl. Ococjr. 115, 285. f2j pp 41. 270, lO.According to Snra 
55, 19. [3] p. 9. Er.gr. tr. p. 12. (4] p. 8 [5] p.ll : Eng. tr. p. 15 Ti* 
[6] p. 179. [7] pp. 30, 104. [8] 194, 110 f. soc Bekri ed Slane IGO. 

The first indication of this yiow appears in Ibn Khurdadhih, p. 172, 
Masndi, II, 7l. [9] Abul Fida, ed. i2einand, p. 2. 
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ccntiiry tho Caliph sent an expedition by land to the 
Chinese Wall. (The report of tho lcader of the expedition 
8 allam :s proserved in Idrisi and has heen edited by do 
(iroeje, De mnrr V(ui Gof/ en Magor/). In 309/021, Ibn 
Fudiilan wrote an aceount of his trayels to the Volga 
llulgarians' and about 333/044 Abu Dulaf wroto his to the 
Gentral and Mast AMca’. About this very time Istakhri 
roports on the authority of a preacher fi'om the Volga- 
JUilgariaus that ‘thero tho nights are so short in summer 
that one can ouly do a /uinoiaiKj through tbein; in tlie 
wiulcr on tlie contrary, that is the case with tho days’*. 
Thc “traveller to the west” sct out from Lisbon “to survey 
thc ocoan and its cxteut”\ In 377/087 tho author of thc 
Dihrist derivcs his informatioii about China from a Nes- 
toriaii monk who, along with five other Kntliolicns was 
sent to Ghina and had rcsided there for seven ycars. 
(hiltrist, 340). Tho merchants brought news of Germany 
and tho Fr<ankish Empire. In 37-5/085 onc Muhallabi 
drew np an itincrary for the Eatimid Galiph al-Aziz whiclt, 
for the lirst tinie, gavc accuratc informatioii about the 
Sudan of which the other geographers of that century 
knew vcry littlo. (His book was named Azizi after thc 
Galiph, to Vvhoni it was dedicated. It is the iiiain source 
of Yaf|ut for tho Sudan). 


The spauisli geographer Mohamad el-tarikhi (d. 363/ 
073) described North Africa. (He is the main source of 
Bekri, Slanc, 16) and the Muallam Khwasir Ibu Yusuf 
al-ariki, who, in 400/1009, made a voyage along the Nubian 
and tlie South AMcan eoast, in the ship of the Indian 
Daban Korah, laid the foundation of the Sea-charts 
(Rahmani), elaborated in tho 6th/12th century. (Ilm al- 
bahr, Paris, 2292,fol 3 a). 


About this time in connectiou with the raids which 
started from Sayna, Beruni wrote the first and only 
work 011 India. He finds fault with the Indians for a 
lack of intelligent method in their works, for digressions 
and fairy-tales, for “ mixing up precious crystals with 
pebbles a fault to be found even in Jahiz and Masudi 


fil Yaaut, Text aiid trans. by Frahn, 1823. [Viol Thompson in 
his Oriijin of the Bnss has shown the great importance of this work for 
the history of Kussia on the Volga Bulgarians see Vol. V [helmholt^s 
WorJd Ilistory pp. 326, 328 Tr. 

[2] cf. Marquart. Schan-Fest-Schrift, p. 272 note. [3] Bihh Oeogr, 
1, 225. [4] Idrisi, 184. See the Chapter on Soa-Faring. 

[5] Iiulia. Translatocl by Sachau, 1,25. 
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The oritioism of Beruni shows the progress in restraint 
aohieyed by Arabio Literature. 

Abu Zaid, Ahmad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi. He was of 
Shamistiyan, a village in the neighbourhood of Balkh, and 
died 340 H. His wmrk is entitled Suwar-ul-aqalim, on 
whioh al-Istakhri has cheidy based his treatise on it. 

Abu Bakr Ahraad ibn Muhammad al-Hamdani com- 
raonly oalled Ibn-ul-Faqih. The author of the Eihrist say 
tbat he compiled his book from various works, and chieAy 
from that of al Jaihani, but froin internal evidence it is 
conclusively shown that tlie work could not have been 
written later than 290 H, tliat is, some years before al- 
Jaihani ■wrote bis. See de Geoge’s Prefaoe to Eitab-ul- 
Bnldau, where the date of Ibn-ul-Faqih’8 death, as given 
by Yaqut, i.e., about 340H. is irapugned. 

I uiay refer herc to two othor important works on 
Mnslim Geography ; Bcaj^ley^s Dawn of Modern Geof/raphij, 
Vol. 1 (1807) and Wright’s Geojra/dtical Lore of tlie Tiiiie 
of the Crus&des (NewYork, 1025,) Tr. 


Notes :—Abu Abdullah Muhainmad ibn Ahmad al-Jailiani, natiyo 
of Jaiban, a town in Khorasan on the bonk ol' tho Oxus. In 301II 
[913 A, Dj, al-Ainir Abu Nasr Ahinad ibn Ismail as-Samani, Lord of 
Kiinrasan and Ma-wara an-nalir, was murdered by Ins slaves while on 
a hunting exx)edition; and his son Alml Hasan Nasr, then only eij»ht 
years of a.£?e, was raised to the Amirship. Abu Alidullali al Jaihani was 
eliar.j^ed wilh tho Goyernment in the name of Nasr, and ruled with 
linnnoss and wisdom. Al-Jaihani's work was entitled Kiiah-ul Masalik 
fi Marfati-ul-Mamaik\ but having died belore he could complcto it, tho 
work was remodelled and abridged, accordinf< to Keinaud [Tntrodnction, 
Ed. Abulf, p. G4], by Abu Bakr Abmad ibn Mubannnad al Ilamd-ani 
commonly called Ibn-ul-Faqih ; probably. he adds, the aiiridginent causod 
the original w^ork to fall into neglect. See however, de Goejo^s preface to 
ln*s edition of KiialhuUBuilan, part V-of the Dihlio, Geo. Arah Series, 



XIX—Eeligion. 


Even tho innor roligioas consciousness of Tslain felt 
frosh needs from the 8rd/0th oentury onwards. For the 
satisfaotion of those needs the old religions, always simmer- 
ing beneath the surfaee, Christianity, preeminently, offered 
their aid. I3y ‘ Christianity ’ we mean the Christian 
world tinged with Hellenism. The Entire movement which 
in the course of the third and fourth centuries, trans- 
formed Islam, is nothing more or less tlian the penetration 
of Christian tliought into the religion of the Prophet'. 
Tlie new religious ideal is desoribed as Maripit Allali (know- 
ledge of God) which for tlie Prophet would have signihed 
notliing but blasphemy. As its very name betrays, it is 
the old Gnosis which return to life once again in the land 
of its birth and, in these two centuries, secures ascendanoy 
ovor the entire domain of spiritual life. In the camp of the 
free-thiiikers it sliapes itself as Rationalism and scientihc 
theology; elsewhere it assumes the garb of mysticism. 
And, despite the viei8situdes of world history, olear is the 
kinship betwĕen mysticism aud rationalism. 

All the distinguishing features of the guondam Gnosis 
now reappear: the esoterism, the mystery-organisation, 
the different grades of knowledge, the theory of emana- 
tion, the parallelism of the two worlds, the Auotuation 
between asceticism and libertinism, the conoeption as a 
‘path’ to salvation. 

(1) The neo- Plationism would not by itsell have been able so 
uniyersally to effect the mind. But it mnst not be lorgotten that it was 
itsell a child of the old oriental wisdom. In his Lectures of Islam Gold- 
ziher [Eng. tr. 171] has dealt with the clear but secondary Indian and 
specially Buddhistic iniluences on Islam. It is to be noted tbat besides 
Hallaj, now and then, a sufi is mentioned who is lamiliar with Indian 
wisdom. [E. Q. Eushairi, 102, and Hujwiri 272. On Kushairi, see 
Goldziber’s Eeotures (Eng. tr.) p. 188, Tr, 
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The oldest suhistic writings tliat have come down to 
u8-the writiugs of Muhasibi (d. 23-1/818)—show unmistak- 
able traces of stroiig christiaii iutlueuce. One of these 
begins w'ith tiie parable of the sower and tho other inay 
oharacterized as an extondcd sermon on tho mount'. The 
old sufi Shaikh al-Hakini ct-Termidi (d, 285/898) has placed 
Jesus higher than tlie rrophet’. Never before or after 
was the Islamie world so “full of (lods The boundary 
between Allah and l)is servants was efifaced. The Sufi 
professed the doctrine of merger with lu)n. The Hululi 
actually saw Allah walking in shoes at John’s Market at 
Baghdad’. The Mahdites played with the idca of the 
‘Divinity of the Buler’ as never before or after*. The poet 
ibn-Hani called out to the Unibrolla-holder of the Eatiinid 
Caliph Muiz (341/3G5 A.H.).— 

0 thou who tumest the parasol wherever he prome- 
nades, terribly indeod under his stiirup 

thou art ruhbing shoulders wuth Gabirel. 

And concerning the Calipli when he stopped at a plaee 
called Eakkada he said ;— 

The messias alighted at Uakkada, thore alightod Adam 
and Noah. 

There alighted God, tlie Jmrd of Glory, save whorn 
everything is ompty windk 

And at the end of this period stands the Caliph 
Hakim, still worshipped as God by the Druses. 

The first Sufi community makes its appcarance about 
the year 200/815 and, indeed, in Egypt, the very cradle of 
Christian monastieim. “ Jn the year 199/815 a party, 
called the Sufiyah, stcps into light at Aloxandria, which 
commanded, aecording to its view, commission of aots 
pleasing unto God, and, thereby, set itself in opposition fco 
Government. Thoir ohief was Abdul Rahman, the Sufi®, 
The very same namo, Sufiyah, is applied by Ibn - 
Qudaid (d. 312/92.5) to the band which “oommanded the 
oommission of acts pleasing to God and iorbade those 

(l) MaTgoliouth, Tmnancticyii^ of Iho third Jteligious Congress, 
Oxford, Vol. I, 292. (2) Massignon, Kii at-Tawa/tin, 161, note 2 (3) 
.\bul Ala, Bisalat el-Cnfran, JBAS, 1902, 349, 360. (4) (See Hopkins, 
Alemnder Sererus, pp. 166 sq: Priedlander, Boman Life and Manners, 
III, 119 ff tr.) (5) muoh later Ibn Athir says (VIII, 457) that he did 
not find these yorses in the Diwctit of Ibn Hani, But they are to be 
foand in the Beyrut edition, p 46. 

(6) Al-Kindi, ed. Guest, .162. Meqrizi, Khitat, 1, 173. Also two 
Hadith quoted in Goldssiher, {5A, 1909| 343 giyo the year 200 as the 
heginning of suAism. 
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vexation8 unto Hiui”. Enjoying tbe favour of tho Egyp- 
tian Qadhi Ibn al-Mnuqadir (212-215/827-829) thift band 
distracted hiin from his work and, eventually, ruined him 
by causing him to oppose the heir to the throne'. 

Therewere pious people too of active habits who very 
seriously took to the old duty of a good Muslim; namely, 
to effectively interfere with the life of the oommunity. 
These first gave the name of Sufi to those “who kept 
their hearts free from frivolities”; a name already widely- 
spread before the year 200\ In its inception it had 
nothing to do with the later Sufi doctrines. But even 
Epiphanius in the iourth century A.D. deplores the exis- 
tence of a very considerable number of disorderly gnostics 
in Egypt\ whosc views had passod into the Sufi 
community. Prof. Nicholson has poiuted to the great influ- 
ence whioh the Egyptian alchemist Dhun-Nun (d. 245/859) 
oxercised on the Sufi doctrines*. As a mattor of fact many 
of the old Sufi shaikhs ol bhe East did come underthe influ- 
once of Egyptk It was only when Zacjqaq died that the 
reason for the derweshes to go to Egypt ceased to e^ist". 

If the 8ufi system developed completely in tho East, 
notably at Baghdad, its progress was rapid’’. The first 
Sufi of Baghdad was Sari es-Saqati (i. e. second-hand 
dealer). He gave up his trade, lived at home and died in 
253/867 {Zuhdat el-Fil-rah,Ea,riB, 56; Schreiner, ZDMG-, 
52, 515). He attained fame by being the first to speak at 
Baghdad of Tauhid (Monism) and of Hagaiq (inner reli- 
gious trutli). {Tadhh'raf-ul-Anliya, 1, 274 apud Nioholson, 
JRAS 1906, 322; al-Watari, Eaudat en-Nazirin, 8). He 
is said to have beon the lirst to teaoh of Magamat (Sta- 
tions) and Ahwal ( States). (Kashf el-Mahjuh, tr. by 
Nicholson, p. 110). The first who is said to have used the 
mystio terms; “Eriendship, Purity of thought, Unity of 
Bffort, Love, Suffering”, was Abu Hamzah es-Sadafi 

(l) Kindl 440. (He wrote to Mamnn objeoting to the govemment 
of MutaBim). (2) Kushairi, Risala, (writtenin 437/1046), Cairo, p. 9. 
(3) Hilgenteld, Ketzergeschichte, 283. 

(4) JRAS, 1906, 309 ff. (5) et-Tustari (d, 283), Kushairi, l7; 
Nakhshabi (d. 245) heard the Egyptian el-Attar (Kushairi, 20) and 
transmitted many of his yiews. Ibn el-Jalli, the Sufi Shaikh in Syria, 
hoord Dhun-Nun (Kush, 24) and, similarly, Yu8uf Ibn el-Husain, Shaikh 
of Rai and Media (d. 80 A.H.) and Abu Sa’id el-Kharraz (d.277). Kushairi, 
26 f. (6) Kushairi. 26. (7) The Baghdadian tradition says nothing of 
Egypt. The oldest historian of this religious order-al-Khuldi (d. 384/994) 
traoes the Sufi dootrines, through the Baghdadian Mamf al-Earkhi 
(d. 207/922) to the colobrated old aspotic Hasan of Basra, Pihrist, 188, 
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(d. 269/882). He was the disoiple of Ahmad Ibn Hauqal 
who addressed him : 0 Sufi, (Abulmahasin, II, 47; Zuhdat 
el-Eihrah, fol. 73, a) He is said to have just spoken about 
it on the pulpit of the Eusafa-mosquo when he had a 
stroke. His oontemporary Taifur al-Bistami apparently 
was the author of the allegory of “intoxioation”, whioh, 
along with Love, has profoundly iuAuenoed Muslim 
mystioism'. The essentially un-Islamio prayer (?) of Ali Ibn 
Muwafifaq (d. 265/878) has come down to us : “God, if I 
serve thee for foar of Hell, punidi me, then, with Hell; if I 
serve thee for the gain of Heaveu, deprive me then of it, 
but if I serve theo out of pure love, do then with me what 
thou willest”^. The Baghdadian Abu Sa’id al-Khan’az 
(d. 277/890), pupil of the Egyptian Dhun-Nuu, first pro- 
pounded the dootrine of self-annihilation, of comploto 
merger in God (Eana) ; a very anoient Gnostic doctrinc 
which, to be sure, lias nothiug whatevor to do with tlie 
Indian Niwan’, At Nisabur Hamdun ol-Qas8ab, tho 
butoher, (d. 271/884) lirst persued the “path of blame”, 
preferriug tlio incurring of ill reputo to honour which 
diverted him from God. This was the beginning cf the 
oxtraordinary school of the Malainatis, ‘the shabby saiuts’ 
{Kashf, pp. 66, 125). Even this is no new idea. In his 
liepublic Plato, in the beginniug of the seooucl book, 
describes the traly just bearing the repntatio]i of injustice 
(Jowett’s tr. III pp. 40-41). 

And, thus the Sufis deilected from their old patb. 
In the earlier days they, in their pious zeal, interlerod with 
the life of the community “bidding them do good and 
keepiiig them baok from evil” and thus they did, at times, 
even in oppositiou to Government. But Ibn al-Nakhshad 
(d. 366/976), defines, Suliism to be the A-ery re^erse of itis 
iormer seif”; Namely, as “patient endurance of oommand 
and prohibition”h i. e. indifferenoe towards the Iife of tlie 
community. 

As in philology aud scliolasticism, so in this splieretoo,- 
Basra aud Baghdad stood iu striking contrast to eaoh other. 

(1) Kashf cl-Mahjuh, 184, (2) Zuhdat al-Fikrah, Paris, fol. 47 a. 
(I don’t quite understand why Mez calls thia pmyer un-lslamic. One of our 
poets has expressed this vory idea in languago of superb beauty: 

Ghalib, <—)G 

(3) Kash/ el-Mahjuh, 143, 242 ff. Even in the 5/lltU contary the 
‘‘unlettered Sufis” were attacked for teaohing ainong other things tbe 
dootrine of complete annihilation (fanai Kulliyah). It is signiAcant that 
Hujwiri criticises this idea p. 243. (4) Kush, 34 ‘‘es-Sabr taht el-Amr 
wan nahy”. 
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J3aglida(l was the headrjuarters of the SuRs; whereas 13asra 
was thc centrc of Zuha(l i. e. tho pious of thc old type. 
Even at the tiine of Mukaddasi Basra was thc town of the 
Zuhad. Hasan, Dhe cliiel of thcir school, was credited with 
a nasty lling at tlic woolen cowl of the SuiiB''. 

13ut this fact lias not stuodin tlic way of tlie Sutis claiin- 
ingthc ijiost famous of thoir opponents as their own and 
accepting the very sainc Hasan of ]3asra, the most popular 
saint of Mcsopotaniia, as thc iirst teacher of tlicir sohool. 
Tho gcncalogy was yct furtlier extendcd. Thc attempt to 
trace thc bcginnings of thc Suii principles to tlie Prophct 
himselt shows itsclf iii assigning to Hasaii a teacher from 
amoug his companions ; oiie Hudaila, recipicnt from him o£ 
a seoret doctrine of thc gift of smgling out “hypoeritcs”. 
Aiid indecd“SO gocs thc report-whcnevcr tho Caliph Oinar 
was callcd to a huicral prayer ho alv\ays inadc surc of thc 
presence of Hudaifa before Jcadijig thc praycr’. About the cnd 
of the 3rd/9th century the disciplcs of Sari carried tlic Bagh- 

(1) J!jven tho foiinclor of thc iiialikite schocl is said to have disap- 
])rovo(l ol tho woolcn conv1 hccaiise of its ostentations disjday. There 
was roii^j^h cottoii wool at oncc cheaji ancl iinclcnionatrative. Ihn al-IIajj, 
^[adkhal II, 18; Goldaihcj*, WZK]M 13, 40. Eveii hcre thci*o was a 
contj'ast. (Oiii’ Literatiire is fiill of such attacks, 

JlAFiz 

Waiisiii 

I) ijyiL iX^ly L*..) 

Tr.) (2) Makki, 1, 149 (Golclziiier, Muh, Stiulieu^ II, 14 “Thcre are 
stateinents, aays Goldziher, in the siiimi tradition that the prophet 
favoiired cercain ‘coinx>anions’ with leachings which h(^ withhelcl from 
tho others. Ilndait, one wlio also boars the titlo of Sahib ahSirt' or 
S. Strr ul-naht (iiossessor of tho secret of tlie jiroiihet), was spccially 
favourod in thi.s rcspect. (Tjiikh, hiidan, No. 38. Fada'il al-ashab, No.27). 
It is now interestinji^'to sec tliat this notico, whicli of coiirso can mean 
nothing biit that IJudaifa )ecci\'c(l esoteric instriictiou froni tho piophet, 
i.s interpretod hy the theologians to nioan tha I\rohanied gaVo tliis 
companioii the names of pcrsons of doiihthil standin]^ (Munaiikun^. not 
therofore any esoteric reli^ioiis teachin^^ (Ndwawi, Tahdhib, 200,5). Bnt 
we lincl Hiidiiifa actiially tho authority for a iminher of apocalyptic and 
eschatological Hadtih^i. In the canon of ^liislim (V. 165) in the section 
Prero^atives of/U-Klnllah Jhn Jalar* tho following statement ah. nt this 
man is incliided: **One day tho prophet inademe mount hehindhim,hethen 
secretly \vhis]KU'ccl to mo a lladith that 1 was not to commiinicate to any 
one*’. ilnkhari lias not includccl tliis ntterance. It is to he noted that this 
AhdnlLah Ihn Jafar was only ton years old wheii the prophot clied”. Gold- 
ziher, L^rinrc.^ un hluni^ ]). 206 Tr.) Thought-roading and vision8 of hell 
played a great role aniong the Sufis of tlie foiirth century l\ushairi,126 flf. 
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dadiaij Sutiisui throuj^liout the cnipire: M usa el-Ansari (diod 
circa 320/932) froiu Merv to Khorasan; al-Rudbari (died circa 
322/934 iu old Cairo) to Egypt; Abii Zaid al-Adami (d.341/ 
952 at Mecca) to Arabia'. With Tlia(|ati (d. 328/940) 
SuSisiu eutored Nisabur’ and about thc end of the 4th 
centuiy of the Ueoira Shira:4 was particularly full of Suds'’. 
In the lirat half of the 6th/llth ceutury tho Afghau al-Huj- 
wiri luet in Khorasan alone 300 SuG shaikhs who had 
such niystical endowments that a single man of them 
would have bcen cnough for the wholc world^ About 300/- 
912 thero lived at Baghdad threc Suli Shaikhs sido by side: 
es-Shibli, his father had beeu a court-marshal and he 
himself had held sevcral ollices, famou8 for allegorics 
{Isharat ); Abu Ahmad el-Murta’is (d.328/939), mastor of 
Suhistic aphorisms ; and, al-Khuldi (d. 3J8/959 at the age 
of 96), the lirst liistoriau of that school who prided himsell 
on carrying threo hundrcd Suli Diwann iu his hcad”. 

Even anterior to Suliism there had beeu Muslim 
hermits and cloisters. lu one case the Christian model is 
mauifest: Eihr Ibn Jabir (d .326/936) l:ad widely travelled, 
had como much in contact with Cliristian monks and, at 
the age of fifty, had retired to the mountain chains of 
Damascus, Hc wrote a book on “Asceticism” coutaining 
a history of Christian mouasticism and presented it to the 
mosgue of Damascus'”. In the Syrian mountain rauge of 
Jhaulan Mukaddasi met Abu lsha({ el-balluti with forty 
meu. They wore wool and shared a common dorniitory. 
Their chief was a jurist of the school of Sufyan Thauri. 
They lived on acorns, meal of which they mixed with wild 
barley(?). The largest cloistral organization stands to the 
credit of the Kimmites, lollowers of Mohamed Ibn Kin-am\ 
They had cloisters (Klianqah) in Iran aud Transoxiana'* 
and one in Jerusalam''. A Kinamite settelment (mahalla) 
is reported in the capital of Egypt.'' Mukaddasi read at 
Nisabur in the letter of a Kinamite that the order had 700 
cloisters in the Maghrih but the tiayeller conicsses that 


(1) llaudnt cn~Naziriu, 13. (2) luisbairi, 13. (3) Muk, 459. 

(4) Kashf el-Mahjnb, 174. (5) NihriU, 18:j ; Abulmahasin, II, 292; 

Baudat en Nazirin, 12, 13, 15. {G) Masriq, 1908. pp. 883 ff. (7) The 

name is to be read thus accorcling lo the Dict. Tcch. Terms, p. 1266. 
(8) Muk, 328, 365. 

(9) Muk, 179: Ibn Hasni, lY, 204, in Khorasan ancl Jerusaleni, 
The louncler, a Sijistanian, diod iu 25.5/868 in Syria (Abul Eida, AnnaUis, 
year 266. • . 
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tliere was iiot eveu one'. At Jerusalam they performed 
Zifcr at the kirramite cloister at which something was read 
out from a book {duffer), not unlike what the Hanajites 
did at the mosque of Amr\ They were an order of mendi • 
cants and preached renunciation of things woiLily anrl 
put forward fear of God, humility, poverty as their faith 
and practice*. The Suhs had no cloisters then. They, 
then, at best, had huts intended for devotional purposes 
which they called by the milita.ry term ‘ Ribat ’ (iortress). 
The pious seem to have resided in these huts. When the 
Sufi al-Husri (d.370/980) became old, he, only with difii- 
culty, could go to thc chiei mosgue. The people, therefore, 
built for hirn a ‘Ribat’, opposite to the Mansur-mosque, 
narned after his disciple ez-Zauzani. (See Maqrizi’s obser- 
rations. Khitat, 1, 414. The cloisters (Khanqah) carue 
into existeuce about the year 400/1009 see Muk, 415; 
Kushairi, 17 ; Ibn ai-Janzi, Berlin, fol 119 a). 

They wore the special dress of their order ; naruely a 
woolen coat and a piece of cloth hanging down from the 
head. Later blue was adopted as their colour because it 
was tho colour of Uiourning or possibly because it was best 
suited to a warrdering peopleL The first suppositiou scems 
to be right; for \i\\Q Jutali (the head-cloth) too was used irr 
mourning as covering for the head'’. 

“I took a prayer rug, lorrg as a clay, aud shaved ofi my 
moustache which I had allowed to grow'” sings Ibn Abdel 
Aziz es-Susi in the 4th/10th eentury of his sufi days 
{Yatimah, III, 237). As with the Gerrnan pietists, so with 
the Sufis, spiritual songs play a great part in their divine 
seiwice. As already stated by Jahiz (d.255/869) the truly 
spiritual poet rnust be a sufi {Bayan, 1, 41). “Now I wept 
with thern and rrow I declairrred poems to tliern”—Mukad- 
dasi says of the gatherings of tbe Suhs at Sus (p.415). In 
the 5/11 ceutury dance w'as Stiperadded to songs. Hujwiri 
reports that he met a group of Sufis whose sufiism rnainly 
consisted in dancing (Kashf, 416). Ma’arri (d. 449/1057) 
too, taunts them thus : Has God ordained your devotion 
to consist merely irr dancing and gorging like animals ? 
Women from the roof8 or elsewhere used to watch them 
practice singing and Hujwiri, therefore, warns the novices 
against this (Kasbf, 420). But soon the Sufi irnaginatiou 

(1) Mvik, 202: 235. 

( 2 ) Mnk, 182. (3) Muk, 41; Kalabadi, fol. 94 a; Goldaiher, 

WZKM 13, p. 43 note 2 (see Hannah. Chriatian MonasticUm pp. 78-79 
Tr.) (4) Kashf 63. (5) Snbki, II, 257. In^the 6/11 oentury the Snfis 
rarely nsed wool, the nsnal gaiment being the patched coat 
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providcH paradise with stools (Kwrsi) which relieve the 
pious Ironi the obligation of dancing; for these stools, fitted 
with wings, beat time, gently or violently, as the case inay 
be, with iniisic, causing ecstasy thereby'. 

There was, indeed, no obligation to beg but Khware- 
zmi speaks of the Sufi “as one who exaots from us without 
118 exaoting anything from him”'. /Suoh Sufis are also 
called “Faqir” fPoor)h Mukaddasi tells us that as a Sufi 
he required but little money in Shiraz; for every day he 
had an invitation and “What an invitationh Rudbari 
II (d. 309/979), ohief of tbe Syrian Sufis, rieh and influen- 
tial, who traced his descent from the Sassanids, never 
announced an invitation to a meal to his fraternity but, 
when invited, he fed them first to prevent them from 
gorging outside and, thereby. disgraoing the order’. His 
grandfather, Rudbari I, who lived at Old Cairo (d.32‘2/933), 
“once purchased loads of whito sugar, sent for a band of 
confectioners, and had a w^all made out of the sugar with 
pillars and battlements with deoorative inseriptions. He, 
then, invited the Sufis to attaok and plunder it". His bro- 
therhood soon won the rcputation of eating well. “The 
appetite of the Sufi’s” became pro^erbial' 

Eveu then the gravest danger to the brotherhood was 
precisely the same as that which threatened the order 
of the mendioants in the Mediaeval Europe : the combi- 
nation of contraries and the friendsbip of women. To 
this, as a peculiarly oriental danger was added “the in- 
teroourse with young boys”\ 

A Shaikh, who died iu 277/890, is reported to have 
said ; I saw the devil at a distance as he passed by. And 
I spokc to him : what do you want here ? He rejoined : 
What shall I do with you ? You have rid yourself of 
that with which I used to tempt. And what iras that ? 
I questioned. “The world”, he replied. When he pro- 
ceedod a little, he turned round to me and spoke : but one 
temptation I still possess for you—the intercourse with 
young boys”'". 

(mtiraqqa). Kas£, 46ff. The patched coat and the woolen cowl 
early indeed became the costnme of the ascetics. When the woolen eoat 
became the distinguishing feature of the Sufis—the patohed coat beoame 
the dress of the irregulars. Khuthairi, 23, 198; Irshad, II, 292, 294. 
(1) Samarqandi, Qurvat al‘Vyun,va the margin of Band, 173. (2) Bas- 
ail, 90. (3) Muk, 416; Kushairi, 14, 82, 33 (4) p. 416. (6) Kushairi 
36. (6) Subki, Tabaqat, II, 102. 

(7) The alibi, Boo]c of supports, ZDMG, V, 308. (8) Kusbairl, 26. 
(9/ Kushairi, 27, 
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And al-Wasiti (died after 3'20/y32i is roported to have 
said ; “When the aluiighty wishes to make a sewaiit of 
His contemptible, He drires him to this sink, meaning, 
“intercourHe with >'Oung boys”'. Eveu Hnjwiri in the 
5/llth century conoedes’ that ignorant Suhs made 
pedarastic intercourse a religious rule, with the result 
that common people shunucd the order. 

The inystics have always sliowu a tendency to dis- 
regard the laws aloug with thiiigs earthly. “Among the 
Sufis there are always some who inaintain that for him 
who “under-stauds God laws do not exist, others even 
add that suoh an ono is united with God”, We have 
heard it said that there is a man at Nisabur to day, called 
Abu Zaid, belonging to the cirele of the Sufis, who, at 
ono time woars wool and at another silk whioh is for- 
bidden to meu, who makes 1000 prostrations one day 
and never prays at all tho next, neithor the compulsory 
nor the optioual prayer and Sunnat). But this in- 

deed, is mauifest infidelity'. Ibn Hazm further com- 
plains that a party of the Sufis couteird that ‘for him 
who has attained the summit of holiness, religious 
commands such as prayer, fasting, alms etc are unnc- 
cessary. In fact things iorbidden such as wino, ineonti- 
nence otc etc are permissiblo to him. Aud for this 
reasou, thc members of this party permit associatiou 
with other men’s wives. Thoy aflfirm that they see God 
and hold conversatiou with liim and that whatevcr He 
puts in their heart is truek 

Hujw’iri statcs tlie doctrine “where the truth (Hacjirjah 
is revoalod, tho Law (Shariah) is abrogated” to be the 
doctrine of the horetical Carmathi.ans and the Shiites 
and thoir bcwdtched followers’. It w'as related of a 
Sufi to Rudabari (d. 3'22/033), the Shaikh of that order, 
that he listened, with rapt attention, to cheeilul music, 
because he had reached the stage at which the diAleronces 
of “conditions” (halat) did not matter. 'ro this the Shaikh 
replied : He has indeed attained something, viz. Hell. 

Most of the old Sufis were married. A brother was 
actually saved by a miracle from “the wiles of a wicked 
wife”'’. A reniowned Sufi shared a female servant with 
two other Shaikhs. Her name Eaitunah (olive) suggestes 
that she was a slave-girr. He made a gift of a slave-girl 


fl) Kushairi, 29. (2) Kashf. 416, 420. (Khitda Bukhsh Islamio 
Omlizafion, Vol I pp. 108- 109, 2na Ed. Tr.). [3] Ibn Hazm. IV, 188. 

[4] Ibn Hazm, IV, 226 Schreiner, ZDMQ 62, 476. [6] Kashl, 383, 

[6] Kushairi» 31, [7] Kushairi, 198. [8] Hand. en-nazfin, 10, 
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who had been presented to him for a wife to a companion.' 
Shibli was married*. Ibn abil Hawari (d. 230), ‘the Aower 
of Syria’, had four wiyes and likewise his contemporary 
Hatim al-asaram, a great suh of Kliorsan, who left behind 
nine children^. It is, therefore all the more surprising that 
outside sudiism there were ascetic circles who practised the 
entirely non-muslim institution of celibaoy. In the Bustan- 
el-arijin of the Hanahte Abul Laith es-Samarqandi (d. 
383/995) it is recommended to him who came to remain 
single {hasur) and to serye God with an undivided devotionL 

In the 4th/10th century this view triumphed and 
captured suiiiism ; for in the 5th/llth oentury Hujwiri 
says : “It is the unanimous opinion of the Shaikhs of 
this sect that the best and most excellent suhs are the 
celibates, if their hearts are uncontaminated and if their 
natures are not inolined to sins and lusts. In short 
suhism is founded on celibacy ; tho introduotion of 
marriage brought about a change This is the very 
reverse of the truth. 

Hujwiri is also the hrst to report of luook-marriages 
among the Sulis. He reports of a Shaikh of the 3rd/9th 
oentury who lived for five and sixty years withoub touch- 
ing his wife® and of the fanious Khafif in Shiraz (371/ 
981), of royal descent, whom women wished to marry 
for the blessing which lie brought. Thus he conoluded 400 
inarriages onlyto part with his wive8 wibhout touching 
them’^. Hujwiri himself was unmarried. “After God had 
preserwed me for eleven years from the dangers of matri- 
mony, it was my destiny to fall in love with the descrip- 
tion of a woman whom I had never seen, and during a 
whole year my passion so absorbed rne that my religion 
was near being ruined, until at last God in His bounty 
gave protection to my wretched heart and mercifully 
delivered me*. 

With the development of this doctrine of celibaoy 
there was much dissacistaction in the ranks of the Sufis. 
The first historian of the order (d.341/952) has completely 
distorted his history and inverted the order of event8, 
He has dealt with the Basran, the Syrian, the Khorasa- 
nian and the Baghdadian asoetics and has conoluded 
with Junaid who, according to him, was the last sufi 

[ll Baud. en-Nazrin, 12. (2) Ibid p. 12. 

[3] Ibid, 198. [4] Amedroz, Notes on some snfi liTes, JBAS, 
1912, 568. [5] Kashf. 363,364. [6] Kashf, 362. [7] Kashf, 247. 
[8] Ka8hf, 364 
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teaoher; adding that “ what came after him ean only be 
mentioned with shame”'. The Sufi saint Sahl el-Tustari 
(according to Kushairi he died in 273/886 or 
83/896) is credited with a prophecy that after the year 
302/914 there will be no such thing as suhism, for there 
will come a people to whom dress would be of greatest 
moment ; language, a mere affectatioij, and God, their 
belly^. And in 439/1047 Kushairi addressed his circular 
letter to all the Sufis in the empire of Islam because con- 
tentment had ceased, coYetousness had assumed gigantic 
proportions, prayer and fasting had lost all seriousness 
and they looked to oommon-folk, women and Government 
for patronage and support and regarded the alleged union 
wich God as an annulment of all laws, temporal and 
spiritual*. In these Jater times as a counterpoise to tlie 
spreading demoralization severe exoercises of penance 
w’ere ascribed to the old Sufi Shaikhs. Es-Sari never took 
meat and alwa.ys reserved the Jast bit of his food for a 
little birdk For sixty years he never lay down but when 
sleep overwbelmed him he dropped off in a sitting posture 
in his parlour\ An anecdoie, not unlike that of Diogenes, 
is related of him. His pupil Junaid states : One day I 
came to Sari es-Saqati atid found him iti tears. I asked 
the reason and he replied : Yestei^day a girl came to me 
and said : Father, it is a hot nignt. Here is a cup of 
cold drink. I leave it here. Thereupon I dreamt of a 
beautiful girl descending from heaven. I questioned her : 
to w'hom do you belong ? She rejoined ; to him who 
drinks not a cold drink out of a cup. Then I took the cup, 
threw it on the ground smashing it into bits“. 

Euw'aini (d. 305/917), passing at midday through a 
street of Baghdad, felt thirsty and asked for a drink at a 
house. A girl came out with a cup of w'ater and said : 
A sufi who drinks during the day ! Since then he fasted 
perpetually (i.e. only ate or drauk between dark and dawn)’’. 
Junaid is reported to have prayed 300 Eiqahs and counted 
Tashihai every twenty-four hours^ and to have had fopd once 
a week". It is also reported that being corpulent, people 
doubted the genuineness of his love for God^*. Bishr passed 
by some people who said : This man keeps awake all night 
and eats but once in three days. Then Bishr began to weep 
saying: I do not at all remember keeping awake all night or 

[1] Makld, 126. [2] Maldd 126. [3] Eisalah, 3. [4] Qazwini, 
Cokmography, ed. Wnstenleld 216. [5] Watari liaiidat cn-Nazirin, 8. 

[6] Knshairi, 12. (7) Kushairi 24, Qazwinni, 218. [8] Zubdat al- 

Pikrah, '164 a. [9] Qazwini, 216. [10]Bavdat en~nazirin 12. Other 
instances of renunciation from later sources in Amedroz, JBAS 1912, 669. 
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fasting a day withoub breaking the fast at night s but God 
out of goodness and genernsity, gives greater credit to lus 
servant than he deserves'. 

The Sufi systein is unthinkable apart froin the scholas- 
tic systein (inutazilah) for it has taken up its probleins 
and has adopted its inethods. Look, for insbance, to the 
saying of the Sufi Sainb Iba al-Katib who died about 
340/951: the soholastics (Tnutazilah) have puriSed the idea 
of God through reasoning and have missed the mark ; the 
sufis have purified it through knowledge (Ilm) and have 
succeeded^. And thus in the mutaKalite Persia sufiism 
spread most rapidlyh They made the favourite mutazalite 
theme, the freedom of the will, the centre of their dootrine 
and taught oonsistant determinisrn, thus: he, who is 
indifferent alike to praise and censure, is an ascetic (zahid); 
he, who faithfully falfills his religious obligations, is pious 
(Abid); he, who sees everything as happening from God, 
is a monisb (ez-Zakariyyah in Kushairi vJ4)h 

But the Snfi iatalism is not, indeed, the meohanical 
determinisrn of average philosophy. They have iinparted to 
it a religious oontent. The old Islatn, indeed inculoated 
trust in God ; but the Sufis now tairght, with the greatest 
emphasis, that unconditional trust which srrppresses all 
personal initiative for “the pious before God is like the dead 
before the corpse-washer ” 

The outstanding feature of the Suhisrn in the 4th/10th 
oen bury is this unbounded trust in God which for ever 

[1] Knshairi. 13 [2] Kushairi, 32, that is to saj': the Mirtazalite deny 
in God the dednctiye method of man; whereas the Snfi deny in Him the 
indnctive. cf. massignon, Hallaj. 187. [3] A poet. who was at once a 

mntazalite and an ascetio, for instanoe, Yalimah, IV, 1'24. Abu Hayyan 
et-Tanhidi, the best progs writer of the 4th/10th eentury, was also a 
mntazalite andan ascetic, Yaqnt, Irsliad Y, 382 [4] It is diAicult to seo 

how they can have made the treedom of of the will and determinism their 
main themes. 1.6] The expression ‘Perinde ac Cadaver’ appears here for 
tbe lirst time. In the 4th/10th centnry it conld not liave been oommon 
expression tor whereas Kalabadi (d 380/990) uses it, Makld (386/996) 
does not. On the other hand Kushairi, 90. [Goldziher, WZKM 1899, 
42. In this paper Goldziher discnsses the importance of the doctrine of 
Tawakkul for the ascetic]. It will be difflcnlt to]find_a more Inminons 
3xpo3itioa of the doctrine of Tatoakkul than in Hafiz :— 

Haftz :— 

AND SAYS ShAHI :— 

Jt,3 ^ utJllaJL., iS 

AND SAYS TaWFIQ — U )l.»Xa.| , JJU »!) lJjU , U laaj 
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opens the treasure of God to the pious i. e, the protestant 
dootrine ot the grace of God. No fewer than four stages 
(stations) of their spiritual dootrine were conneoted with 
it; besides “ trust ”, “patienoe”, “ oontentment”, “ hope 
These views have profoundly inAuenoed Islam; in faot, 
they have impressed upon it that obaracter whioh is 
designated to-day as muslim Patalism. Neither the Fata- 
lism of the theologian nor yet of the astrologer has achieved 
results which the sufi doctrine has ; for it drew the logioal 
oonsequences of this doctrine and applied then to practical 
and daily life. 

The terrninology of the inuslim fatalism did not oome 
into e^istence first at this tirne but was oolleoted and 
emphasized as it is still. (The root fatah which, is later 
used exolusively in this eonnexion (Goldziher, WZKM, 
1899, 48 £f), only ooeasionally appears now). And indeed, 
everything has always turned npon it. 

Through 8ufi precepts and example8 it was dinned 
into e^ery innsliin ear that for every human being his 
success and failure has been irrevooably fixed long before 
his birth and to seek to evade it was as idle as to evade 
death for what was writ was writ; tbat to w^orry in the 
rnorning for the evening was tantamount to sin'; that 
neither force nor ounning would lure fate to alter the 
portion assigncd to us'; that it would be heathenism to 
provide for the mon’ow evcn if the heaven were to becoine 
copper and the earth lead; that individual subsistenoe 
was allotted 2000 years before the oreation of the body*. 
And finally they fortified and sanctided the 8ervile trust 
in God-and tliis is most important from the religious point 
of yiew-into submis8ive cheerfulness in the divine dispen- 
sation, into amor fati (Rida) with the result that “ill luok 
became as acceptable as good luok ” and “ hell no matter 
of discontent, if so willed by God 

> cy* 3» 

( 1 ) ^ 

0.^ )*> )j) 

*^') ^^^ 4 . 

t) l<»)J 

(3) Makki, II, 7, 9; Makki, Qulb al-Qulid>, HI, 9. 

(4) Kwshairi. 106,107. 


( 2 ) 
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The indiSerence of the genuine snfii is illustrated by 
tlie weli-known story of the I)ervish who fell into the 
Tigris. A man from the bank saw that he could not swim. 
He called out to him if he should offer him help. No 
replied the unfortnnate raan. What, do you wish to be 
drowned ? No. What, then do you want ? That whioh 
is the will of God. What else should I want ?'. 

Already at the beginning of the Sufi movement 
Muhasibi (d. 234/848) is said to liave been the first to teach 
nmor fati sheer joy in the divine dispensation, a doctrine 
which is distinot from tho ordinary trust in God and is 
reokoned as a special gift of the divine illumination (hal)' 
In faot Muhasibi who regarded this as a oentral doctrine 
may, iudeed, be set down as the founder of the Islamio 
Fatalism. 

The Sufi doctrine of Fatali8m is by no means logioal 
or oonsistent. They oonhned themselves, however, to 
matters of praotical and religious importance and avoided 
the pedantry whioli miglit have hampered them in their 
doctrine of predestination’. 

The second most important doctrine of the Sufis is 
allied to Christian-Gnostic doctrine of saints. ‘Wali’, 
saint, really a ‘friend of God’, is a sufi* ; a conception 
whioh the suti school has imposed upon tlie entire Islam. 
And this, indeed, is to be reckoned its greatest visible 
triumph coming to the front in the 4th/10th century. 
Already in Muh^asibi (d. 234/848), strongly inAuenced by 
christianity, the hierarchy of saints appears as the stages 
of pious life®. And Tirmidhi (d. 285/898) is said to be 
the person who introduoed the ohapter of saints in sufi 
dootrines. He it was who plaoed Jesus before Mohamed*. 
The historians aad biographers of the 4th/10th century 


(1) Kashl, 180, 379 ff. . 

(2) Kashf. 176. 

(8) Makki, 7. (4) The earlier meaning of the word in Goldziher 
Mnh. Stndien, II, 286. (In the 4th century it was inyariably nsod 
in a profane sense ; e.g. Letiers of Snbi (Leiden, fol. 2166 ; 219a : 
220a ; 226b); Letters of Khwarezmi (Const. p 26); Knshairi p. 206 : 
“One was of the awliya of es-snltan, the other of the snbjeots” 
(Baayyah). The former is also oalled 'Jnndi' (i.e. of the army]. (6) 
Prof. Margolionth Transactions oj tke 3rd Congress of Beligious Bistory, 
Q:dord, 1,292 (6) ^ashf, 210, 
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know only the Ahdal as a speoial kind of saints'. Ibn 
DiiTaid (d. .321/933) notes Ahdal, singular badil, a kind 
of saints {8alihicn) the world is newer without. There are 
seyenty of them—40 in /Syria and thirty elsewhere in the 
world^ Hujwiri, in the 5th/llth century, already mentions 
a larger number of the grades of holiness : 300 called 
Akhyar, 40 called Ahdal, 7 called Ahrar, four called 
Awtad, who every night rnake the oircuit of the whole 
world, three cailed Nuqaha, and one called Quth or 
Ghawth^ who rules and superintends the world with 
his bands of holy men. It is manifest that the Qutb is 
the heir of the Gnostic Demiurgos. The “Desert of the 
Israelites” was then the place of audience of the Qioth* ; 
Ubullah the home of the AhdaV. 

Only the orthodox of the old type, despised by the 
Sufis, as ‘Hashawiyyah’ authropomorphists kept away 
frora saint •worship. Thoy only recognised the Prophets 
as favoured of God. The mutazalites, on the contrary, 
denied that God favoured oiie believer over the other 
and maintained that all rnuslims who obey God are 
his Awliya (friends)'’. Society favoured sainthood so 
strenuously that in process of tirne there were none 
but sufi saints. The older ones like Maruf-el-Karkhi andBisr 
aI-Hafi were simpiy annexed to tho circle of the Sufis. 

Hasan al-Basri was placed at the head of this band 
the very same Hasan to whom 8ufi doctrines had been an 
abornination.' 

Against tlie Sufi uniform, with which ho was after- 
wards credited, one of his bitterest sayings is reported : 
He was Malik Ibn Dinar with a woollen coat and asked : 


[1] This i8 the arabicised form of the Persian word for ‘Pather’ which 
from the Gnostics to the Yeaidis [Pir] has been used to signify the 
spiritual guide. Abu Taubah [d.241], who was born at Damasous and 
who lived at Tarsus, is said to have been one of the Abdals, 
(Dhahabi. Tabagat al-huffas ed. Y^ustenield, II 18]. In 242 
died Tusi, one of the Ahdals [Ibid , 33]. Apparently his idea is that 
badil stands for pidar. In 26-5 died Ihrahim ibn al-Hani al-nisaburi 
who belonged to the cirole of Abdals [abul Pida, Annales, Sub 266]. In 
322 died al-Nassagh) Ibn al Athir VIII, 222]. and in 327 Ibn Abi Hatim 
[Subki Tabagat, 11 237] Of a spanish savant of the 4th centary it is said 
‘'if any one helonged, at his time, to the olass of Abdal, it must be he. 
Ibn Bashkuwal, 1 , 92. [2] Lanĕ, Sahah, see the word [3] Kashf, 
214, 228, 229. [4] Kashf, 229. [6] Khwareami, Bas^ail, Const p. 49 

[6] Kashf, 213, 215. [7] Baudat en-nezirin, 5. (8) Lubb al-adab 

Berlin, fol. 96a. 
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Are you pleased with it ? Yes, said he. Well, before thee 
a sheep had worii it'. During the first two centuries of 
their existence the Sufis couuted many who satished the 
bwo claims of holiness : tlie efficaoy of prayer (iimjab-ud' 
Do'ah) and the gift of Karamat (suspending the laws of na- 
ture)*. And suoh were, indecd, the classical saints of 
Islam. Under the headiug Baghdad Qazwini, for instance, 
mentions besides Bishr al-Hafi only such saints as had 
lived about che year 300/912 {cosmogimphij, Ed. Wustenfeld 
215 fif). The Tahagat esSuJiyah of Sulami (d. 412/1024) 
are the first Iives of Saints. In reading Abul Muliasin 
who has used this work we receive the impression that the 
saints only ooaie into existonce (W, II, 218, Tarikh-es- 
Sulami) from the 3rd/9th and ahound in the 4th/10th 
century (Yaqut, IV, 202). 

Manifold Indeed are the luiracles of saints : generally 
effioacy of prayer, wonderlul prohuction of food and water, 
traver8ing of distancos in an incredibJy short time, rescue 
from enemies, strange happenings at the death of saints, 
hearing of voices, and other unusuil things. (Kushairi, 
188, cf. Nicholson, mystics o/pp. 120 8(|.) On the 
forehead of the dead Dhun-Nun was found inscribed : This 
is beloved of God, who died in love of God, slaiu by God'. 
At his funeral the birds of the air gathered above his bier 
and wove their wiugs together so as to shadow it. Wheii 
Barbeheri died in 324/930 his house was full of figures 
clad in white and green garments albhough the door was 
shut*. The Egyptian Bunan (d. 316/928) was thrown to 
the lions by Ibn Tulun but they did him no harm’. A 
Syrian shaikh, whom wild animals lollowed, was called 
Bunani clearly after him. A miracle-worker could walk on 
water at Qasibin and stop the current of Jaihun. Another 
brought forth jewels from the air. Eound a blaok Faqir at 
Abadan the entire earth glittered with gold. His visitors 

(1) ‘ Karamat ’ is the doing of something in contrarention of the 
Laws of Nature bnt without any claim to prophetship. I think Mez has 
misnnderstood the sense of Durub-el- Karamat in the passage quoted 
from Sabi (Leiden, fol. 228) Says. Profes8or Margoliouth : (The best 
rendering of Kurawiat is “ spontaneous miracle”, i.e. one which natnre 
executes to do honour to a saint, without the saint^s willing it). With 
regard to the efficacy of prayer—a poet says: 

^ 

«>> l> I. ) J(t* >i 

(2) Kaah/t 100. (3) Ibn al-Jazi> Berlin, fol. 356; Aliul Mahasin, 
II 233. (4) Abulmahasin, II, 235, see also II, 37 
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ran away with {right. He perfonned on his ass the miraole 
of Balaarn. To one in answer to liis prayer the river 
Tigris throws biick at his feet the signet which had fallen 
into tlie water; for the benefit of another who seeks to 
repair the roof of a mosque with too short a plank the 
walls draw close enough to help him in his purpose; of yet 
another the corpse laughs with the result that no-body 
ventures to wash it. Another Sufi, sudering a sliip-wreok, 
manages to save himseli and his wife on a plank. The 
wife gives birth to a child and calls out to her husband : 
‘thirst is killing me’. The husband devoutly replies : He 
pees our plight. Raising his head he sees a man in the 
air holding a gold ohain in his hand to which is attaohed 
a oup of red jaeinth. He ottered tlie cup to them and it 
was more fragrant than rnusk, cooler than ice, sweeter than 
honey. At the Ka’abah a charbor of absolution was flung 
down from heaven to a Sufi absolving him from all siirs, 
past and future. A sufi lived in a loft to whioh were neither 
stairs nor a ladder-when he wanted a wash he flew in the 
air like a bird. Like Abraham he also passed through a 
fiery furnace. Another after the wedding felt himself 
unable to cohabit with his wife; it transpircd later that 
she was already a married woman. 

At the command of the Egyptian Dhun-Nun his sofa 
moved round the room'. Another sufi changed the posi- 
tion of a mountain. For es-Sari (Egyptiau founder of an 
order) the world, in the form of an old woman, sw’ept the 
floor and cooked the food. When a sufi died on a boat 
the water parted and the boat went aground to enable the 
burial of the saint. Tho burial being over-they got into 
the boat-water heaved up and the waves rolled over the 
gra^e. 

Already now and tlien the eternally youthful Khidr 
makes his appearanoe-tbe very Khidr who is even to-day 
the patron of the Dervishe8. Acoording to Ibn Hazm® 
widespread was the belief among credulous suiis that Blias 
and Khidr were alive-the former having jurisdiction over the 
desert, the latter overgardens andmeadows. The oredulous 
sufis believed that Khidr appeared to those who invoked 
his aid. 

Indeed the more remarkable the miraole the further 
ofI is its date from the reporter’s time. Kushairi pro- 
fesses to have known oiily one, namely, that Daqqaq, 
though suffering from irretentiou of urine, oould always 

(1) Nicolson, mystics ot Islam, 146. Tr. (6) IV, 180. 
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go through his lecture undisturbed. But only after the 
death of the master did this strike him as something 
extraordinary'. 

The miraole of calling the dead to life®, praotised by 
oontemporary Christian miracle-workers, is not found in 
the Islam of that age. The only thing of tbe sort that 
we do find is the oalling of dead animals to liie”. The 
interest in miraoles was mainly conSned to the sufi com- 
munity, but even the cultured among them set no store 
on them as oompared with the wonderful powers of the 
spiritual life. When it was reported to Murta’is (d. 328/940) 
that so and so walked on the water, he said : I oonsider 
it rauch grander if God granted one strength to resist one’s 
passion tlian the power to walk over the water*. A sufi 
related ’I was tliinking of a miraole when I took a dshing 
rod Irom a bny, stood between two boats and said ; By 
thy omuipotence if a fish, three pound in weiglit, does not 
oome out now, 1 sliall drown myseli; and verily, a three 
pcund fish did come out. When Junaid, tlie Chief of the 
school, heard this, he said : an other should have oonie out 
of the w'ater aud bitten him®. The sufi saint Bistami who 
died in 261/874 said on hearing that a miraole-worker did 
the journey to Mekka in one night: The Devil goes from 
snnrise to sunset (i.e. from East to West) in an hour under 
the curse of God*. Wheii he heard that some one walked 
on the water and flew in the air he said : the birds fly in 
the air aud the fish swim in water. Tuatari (d. 273/886) 
disbelieved in miraoles but, as fate would have it, he is 
himself credited with them. He declared that the greatest 
miraole is to alter an ugly trait in oue’s charaoter’’. One 
day a man said to him : you walk on the water. He 
replied : ask the Muegzin of the quarter. Ho is God— 
fearing and will not lie. The questioner turned to the 
Muezzin who stated : That I do not know, but only tbat 
today he went to the pond'to wash himself and fell in the- 
water and had it not been for me, he would have been 
drowned**. 

Indeed a large seotion of the sufi thinkers oontend that 
saints should not be oredited with supernatural powers and 
that therein lies the fundamental diSerenoe between them 


[1] Knshairi, 203; [2] B. G. Michael Syras, 260 ff. [3] Kush, 206. 
[4] Kushairi, 30. [6] Kushairi, 193. [6] Kushairi, 193. [7] Kush, 193. 
[8] Kush 203. 
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and the prophets who are endowed with such a gilt, the 
gift of Mujezah i.e. of working iniracles'. Even on the 
question whether a saint should consider hirnselt as such 
there was a divergence of opinion^. Sari, the father of 
suAisin, is said to have felt great doubt on this score. 
If one were to couie to a garden where were many trees 
and on every one of theni rnany birds and were these birds 
to call out to hiin, in clear language: ‘Peace be on thee, 
0! Saint of God’ and he feared no deception-even in suoh 
a case verily there was a possibility of deception*. We 
have clear proof from Literature that saint-worship, after 
all, is merely the affaii of Sufis and lower order. 

No gecgrapher of the 4tli/10th century speaks of a 
single saint, no great poet either. 

Einally suSism developed a dootrine of iucalculable 
religious force and vita!ity ; a doctrine which satisfied the 
need for reverence, a need wich e^isted long-before Islam. 
It raised Mohammed into a supernatural Being, alraost into 
a divinity. The earliest tradition was extremely modest 
and circumspect. By the dead-body of his friend and 
teacher Abu Bakr is reported to have said in his prayer : 
God will not intlict upon you two deaths. You have gone 
through the one death which was appointed for you'. 

Already Hallaj, for whoni Jesus was still the idealhgure, 
iiiserts in the first chapter of the Jiitah at-Tawasiii a 
rhapsodic hymn on the Prophot: All lights of the Propbets— 
this too is a gnostic tigure-come from his light. He was 
before all—his name anticipated the pen of destiny he—was 
known before all history and all being and will endure 
after everything has ceased. Above and below him lighten 
clouds, Aamiug, pouring, fructifying (the world). All 
learning is but a drop from his occan, all wisdom a handful 
from his rivulet; all times are but an hour from his life''. 

With these three central doctrines : the so*called fata- 
lism, thc worship of saints and of the Prophet, Suiiism has 
set its abiding impress on Islam. 

But Bufiisui did not offer certainty of salvation nor yet 
did it allay the uncertainty of our lot after death. 


(1) A hiither diAerence tet\s'eeii the prophet and the saint is that 
whereas the latter is regarded as incapable of sinning the former is not 
Kaahl, 25. (See Biirton, Pilgrimage (ineinorial Ed( Vol ] ,340 note 2 Tr.) 
(2) Kiish. 187. (3) Knshairi, 189. (4) Bnkhari (Bah til-Jvina’iz). (5) Massig- 
non, 10 IT. The doctrine of Pre-existenoe is likewise of gnostic origin. 
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When Makki, a veiy pions nian and aiithor of a texb- 
book on suhisin, lay dying in 386/996 he spoke to one of 
his disoiples ; should you fiind out that I am saved, strew 
sugar and alinonds on niy corpse when borne to tne grave 
saying: this is for the wise. I askcd hiiu, says the pupil, 
how should I aseertain that 9 (Tive your hand to me when 
I die. If I clasp it-kuow that God has saved me. But 
if I let it go know then tliat iny end has not been liappy. 
And 30 I sat by hiin and he sei/ed niy hand iirinly as he 
died. I strewed sugar and alinonds on the bier as it was 
borne along saying; Tliis is for the wise'. The very same 
story is related of Maw^ardi (d. 450/1058). He had not 
published any of his writings but when he was nearing 
death he said : iny wTitings are all before nie liei’o and 
there. I had not published thein because I felt no real 
sabisfaotion with them. When death is upon me and I 
lie unconscious, put your hand in inine, if I seisie and 
press it, take the books and throw' them into the Tigris 
but should I stretoh my hand out and do not clasp yours, 
know that the books have found favour with bhe Alraigbty. 
And the latter happened.* 

It is touohing to note how at the end of many strange 
biographies—the dead saint appears to a fiiend or a dis- 
ciple in a dream, clad in thc livery of the blessed and how 
he is anxiously questioned as to the way in whioh he 
found graee. The only sacrament in Islam—the only sure 
road to paradise is death in a holy war against the infidels. 
The Emperor Nicephorus, the greatesb opponent of Islam in 
the 4th/lCth oentury, realiz;ed the military import of this 
dootrine. He, likewise, wanted to deolare as martyrs all 
who fell in war against the infidels. But the church, 
oltended with hira for finanoial reasons, declined to be a 
party to it*. In other lorms the sufi movement trans- 
gressed the legitimate bounds of Islamic teachings. These 
forms constitute the un-European and specifioally Oriental 
side-traok. Their auchors were not satisfied with deifying 
the emotions, they wished to do the like for the will, and 
consistently claim the divine omnipotence for this divine 
will*. This gravely menaced the peace of the empire and 
explains the rise of the numerous heresies about 3(X)/912. 
In 309/921 Hallaj, the wool-oarder, w'as oruelly exeouted 

(1) Ibn Jauai, Berlin fol. 189 b. (2) Snbki, III, 804. (8) Kmmba 
cher, Qesch. der bye. Lit, 2, 986. 

(4) (The sense is far from clear, bnt I fancy this puist b^ wbat js 
weant) (Prof. Margolioqth Tr,), 
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at Baghdad^ He had heard the disoouises of many sufis, 
Juuaid among them. Beruni calls him a sufi*. Aocording to 
the Eihrist he gave himself out to the authorities as a shiite 
and to ttie common-folk as a sufi*. He is reported to have 
prayed 400 Btgas a day*. Sixty-six years after his death 
the IHhrist registers 47 books hy him*. One of these has 
been edited and oommented upon by Massignon. 

With an amazing skill which bears the stamp of the 
old gnostio tradition he lays bare the subtlest processes 
of his mind and the poweriul results of his pantheistic 
inspirations. It often reminds us of the most beautiful 
passages in the gnostic hyinns. Even the method of Hallaj 
is positively that of the Mutazilah. He has taken over 
from theni the idea of God, stripped of all human and 
foriuitous elements. He has borrowed from them too the 
term ‘flaq’, ‘Being’, to indicate this critically puriSed con- 
ception. But wlieii two djfferenb aspecbs are distinguished 
in God—human and divine, nasut and Lahut, two foreign 
words drawn from the Syriau treatises regarding the nature 
of Christ—when God in human form is made to judge 
on the day of Judgment—when God is oonceived of as 
projecting himself as man before all creation—the original 
man, the Greek : Proon anthropos oi the Gnostics®-when 
he distinctly appears as eating and drinking until His 
0 xi 8 teTiC 6 becomes a palpablo reality^ we find ourselves in 
the curious old world of the christian gnosis which, in its 
turn, was simply a pale reAection of the ancient myth. 
The analogy extende to the minutest detail. According to 
Basilides of Irenaeus “ from the father proceeds the Logos, 
then Wisdom '(Phronesis), then power (Dynamis), then 
knowledge (Sophia)*. In the Taw^asin® Hallaj draws four 
circles round God which no one oan investigate : 1. His 
will (mashiah); 2. His Wisdom (Hikmah); 3. His power 


(l)' On Hallaj, see schreiner, ZDMG 64,468 ff and de Goeje; 
Arib, 86 fif. and above all Kit. al-Tawasin by Hallaj (Paris 1913) and 
Ana al-Haqq in Islam, IJI. 248 (for lurther information see Nicholson, 
mystics of Islam, Oh VI and Lamens, Islam Ch VI Tr. (2) Chronology, 
194. (3) p. 190 (4) Kash/, 303. (5) 192 Bemni, India, Ir. 125.mehtions 
a ‘ Book Qf the conoentration of the greatest and a " Book of the 
oonoentration of the smallest”. This is interesting on aooonnt of the 
terminology. The Kit. es-Saiher fiaqs edduhtir has evidently drawn 
nponthe work of Snlami fd. 412/1021). ‘‘ It was a small sqnare volnme 

oontaining tho poems of Hallaj. Snbki III, 61. (6) Hilgenield, 

Ketsergeschichte, 294. 

(7) Massignon (8) Hilgenfeld. 199. (9) ed MasBignon, 66, 
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(kudrat). 4. His kuowledge (Malumah) i.e. his revela- 
tions. This pictorial method of instruotioa by circles whioh 
Celsus found among the gnostics is also to be found in the 
only extant book of Hallaj. As is wellknown, we find the 
samething in the Books of the Druses. The understand- 
ing (Synesis) is represented there as a “ Rhomoboid and 
in the Kit. al-tawasin as a rectangle\ 

At a house-searoh Hallaj’s books were found : Some 
were written on chinese paper and otliers with the tinoture 
of gold, and were lined with silk and brocade and bound in 
costly leather.’ The sacred Books of the Maniohreoas 
were also beaiitifully got up{. This too, was a gnostio 
practice. Even the gnostic stages of oommon (?) puriiica- 
tion are there with speoial reierence to Jesus as the highest 
ideal. “He gave himself up to a life of piety and rose 
from stage to stage. He believed that he, who puriiied his 
body through obedience, oooupied himself with good works 
refrained from all lust, would ascend higher and higher in 
the soale of purity until his nature is rid of all things oarnal. 
And when nothing carnal is left the spirit of God, from 
whom Jesus oame, would settle in him making all his 
aots and behests the acts and bohests of God. “Thus does a 
latter contemporary describe the teachings of Hallaj who, 
according to him had attained tliat rank’. 

Hallaj himself sings : 

Thy spirit is mingled in my spirit even as wme is 

mingled with pure water". 

And again: 

“ I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is T : 

We are two spirits dwelling in one body— 

Tf thou seest me, thou seest him, 

And if thou seest hini, thou seest me ” 

In rare and beautiful figures he desoribes the idea of 
deilication : 

The butterAy flies in to the Light and, by its extino- 
tipn becomes the very flame itseli^ 


(l) Hil-genf©ld, 278. (2) p. 31 (3) Arib, 90, according to misk. 
(4) Ibn alJanai, 69 a (Khnda Bnksh, Islamic Civilization, Yol. I, 104 Tr.] 
_ (6) Istakhri, de Goeje, 184 ff. (6) Mastignon 134, In the Tawasin 
onrionsly this idea is not to he fonnd. The idea in Tawasin developed 
on different lines, fSee Nioholson, mystics of Islam, p. 151, Tr.) 

(7) Massignon, 17, 
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Thou art witli ine between my licart aiid the llesh 
of my heart ; 

Thou tiowest like tearii fi’om my eye-lids'. 

Suli, who constantly speaks of Hallaj, refers to him as 
an unlettered man, who simulated wdsdom. But, indeed, 
he secured disciples in the highest circles"; even the honse- 
liold of a Prince and specially the poweriul conrt-marshal 
Nasir were sas.pected of leanings towards him. Indeed a 
Qadi appointed by the Caliph reiused to condemn him. 
For eight years he Iived in mild cnstody at the Caliph’s 
Palace and thc general impression is that his death was 
due solely to palace intrigues. Most of the reports regard- 
ing him come from hostile sources. ]3ut this much is 
olear that in the highor circles of Baghdad Hallaj exercised 
a potent spell. A hirther proof of this is to be found in 
the faot that both Jauz:i and Dhahabi wrote his biography. 
Though neither of these w’orks havo come down to us ; yet 
the honour of a speoial biography has not fallen to the 
lot of many men in Islam. 

Powerful, indeed, was the inhuence of Hallaj on Sufi 
theology. Despite martyrdom, raany of liis disoiples 
oarried on his teaohings ; notably the sect of salimayyah. 
In the 5th/llth oentury Hujwiri saw 4,000 men in Mesopo- 
tamea who called themselves the Aowers of Hallaj’. And 
the very ^ame Hujwiri testihes that Hallaj was dear to 
him and that there ^were but few Sufi shaikhs who eould 
deny the purity of his soul or the severity of his asoetioismh 
And, indeed, at the time of Abul Ala (d. 449/1067) there 
were people at Baghdad wdio expeoted hirn to rise again 
aud stand upon the shore of the Tigris where he was 
oruoified’. 

Christian speculation stands at the baokground even 
of the other heresies of the timo. The so oalled Kisf 
(Mansur at Ijli who was regarded by some as a Prophet) 
taught in Kufa that God created Jesus first and after him 
Ali. Aud Shalmaghani, belonging to a mesopotamian 
village in Wasit, professing himself to be the bearer of the 


(1) Massignon, 133 (2) Aooording to Istakri(p. 149) specially 
in Babylon, Mesopotamia, media. Acoording to Ibn Hankal he began 
a8 a l^atiiiiid emissary. 

(3) Kashr, 260. (4) Ibid, 165 f. (6) JRAS 1902, 847 (6) Ibn 
Hazm IV, 186 (Goldaiher, Muh, and Islam, p. 171 Tr,) 
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diyine spirit tauglit likewise^. At the instanoe of the 
Wazir Ibu Muglah, he, along with two disoiples, was put 
upon his trial. To prove their innooenoe they were bidden 
to strike tbeir God : one aotually dealt a blow but the hand 
of tho other shook while trying to strike him. The latter 
then kissed the liead and beard of Shalmaghuni with the 
words : My master. Thereupon the master and tho pupil 
were plaoed on the pillory, soourged and burnt. Shalma- 
ghani taught that God residedin eyerything aooording to its 
oapacity and that He has created for everything its opposite 
for instauce with Adam He created Ihlis and He dwelt in 
them both. The opposite of Abrahaiii was Nimrod; of 
Aaron, Pharoah ; of £)avid, Goliath. That the opposite of 
everything stands nearest to it; as for instanoe, the 
opposite of truth exists to point the way to the truth itself‘ 
Masudi regards him as a Shiah’ but though lie accepts 
Ali as his precursor in the inearnatiou of divinity he refuses 
to believe in Hasau aud Husaiu as his sous, for God can 
neither have a latlier uor a sou. The last precursor of Ali- 
so he taught-who imited iu himself the human and divine 
uature iu Adaiu was Jesus ; whereas Moses and Mohamed 
were referred to by him as deeeiver,s wlio had oven’eaohed 
their seuders aud Ali. 

Tlio obvi(ms uieauiug of the (^urauic Ijaws was syni- 
bolicaliy ijiterpreted ; Paradise becaiue the-reoognitiou of 
the trutli aud the acceptauce of ttieir soct; Hell, iguorance 
of their teachiug aud aloohiess froiu their couununity. His 
foilowerB gave up prayer, fast, ablution. Thcy w’cro oharged 
with iunnorality and oi’edited with cornniuuitv of wives. 
They eveu considered the Ioac of boys as iudispensablo for 
through it they pretended to ilhuuinate tlie loved-one by 
their owm light*. This sect was, by no ineans, a sect of 
ooniiuou-folk. Tts hmnder was a clerk, wlio at Baghdad 
stood high iu the esteeni of Tbn al-Furat aud had held all 
kinds of olhces. Tho disciple, who died wuth hiin, was_ 
Tbrahim Tbn Abaun, poet, author, high plaeed oAioial, and 
the WaKir of the Wazir-family of Banu Wahb is said to 
have believed iu the diviuitv of this mau’'. 

(l) The ijiteratnre on the snbject is iii schreiner. 47*2. it is wanting 
in Ibn Hankal and is only to l)e foiin(i in Yaqiit’s Jrshatlt 296 fwhich 
was editod later), whero Yaqnt giyes an extract (roin a letter o£ the 
Caliph Racihi to the Sanianid Nasr Tbn Ahinacl regarding the legal 
proceedings against Bhalinagnani, Yaqnt had come across the letter at 
.Merv. (2) Yaqnt, Jrnhad, 1, 302. (3) Tanhih 897. (4) This is affirmed 
by KaHhft 416 The TTaluliyan i. e tlie adherents of incarnation havo 
inade the love of boys £?) a stigina on the saints of God and tho nspiranls 
to sntiism. (5) Kit al-Uynn. IV, 184 b. 
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Oi a wholly diSerent kind were the movements ins- 
pired by the idea of the Mahdi. The persons with whdin 
we have been dealing were individual seekers after God 
who followed the lead of the old theology. The most 
amazing thing about them was that they found response 
for their strange preachings. But mahadisin from the 
cominenoeinent had been political in its essence. It 
appealed to the luasses and thus had very different suooess. 
Already about the middle of the 3rd/9th oentury Hamdan 
(^armat' had collected together the turbulent elements of 
^resopotamia but all their risings were suppressed by the 
Caliph al Mutadid". 

But it was only when tlie propaganda tnrued to Arabia 
that it rose to real political importance. There was the 
centro of the rebels of all shades of opiuion, eager to follow 
a leader, plundering and mnrdering, into rich agricultural 
estates. On account of tho Qarmatians the competeut 
(Jaliph al-Mutadid died in ‘219/901 of a broken heart’. 
'l’hoy possessed two brilliant generals who knew how to 
organ'zo the wild forces of Arabia and to guide them to 
greatest expedition which the Peninsula had witnessed 
since Islaui. About the beginning of the 3rd/9th century 
Syria was ruthlessiy devastated. And again about the 
beginniug of the 4th/lUth century Mesopotamia suffered 
from their attacks ; Basra and Kufa ware conquered and 
plundered; Baglidad reeled with paralysing fear and tho 
c mnection between Mekka and the East was inteiTupted. 

Proui the Syrian deserts in 316/928 fiowel the Qar- 
matians’ prodatory raids right up to the mountain chains 
of Sinjark In 317/929 they let iu unuiolested the pilgriui 
caravan to the Holy City but, with au incredibly 

small band of 600 cavalry and 900 infantry, storrned the 
city, entered the Ka’aba slaughtered all, rifled the treasures 
of the temple and made away even with the Black stone. 
Only the nomadic Boduins resisted the invaders, the 
town-folk of Mekka riotously revelled in the plunder of 
their own sanctuary. Contrary to our expectation this 
event uiade little impression on that age. Only the 
latter ages viewed it with intense horror; the religious 
indifferenoe being then much too pronounced to assume 

(1) Kit al-Uyun, IV. 184 b. (2) Of the nnmerons etymologies of 
thia name I oonsider the conjeoture o( Yollers, conpling it with Greek 
Grammata [letters] to be the most probable becanse it finds snpport in 
the Mesopotamian Jargon of the 4th/10th centitry. In the poem of Abn 
Dnlat (Yat. IV, 184 a Qarmat appears as a “ writter of amnlet. 
(3) Maqrizi, IUiaz, ed. Bnnz, III. (4) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 133; Arib, 134. 
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pious, gathering round the aspiring Suhism, set bofore 
them something higher as an ideal than the Black Stone. 
And even the striotly orthodox did not feel quite at ease 
in their respect for that stone. The plunder of Mekka 
marks the highest point of the Qarmatian rebellion. 
Ĕurther predatory inoursions to the East, as far as the 
interior of Persia, iollowed. The desert had become 
almost impassable and more than once, for fear of them, 
the Bazars of Baghdad were closed down. The diplo- 
macy of the Court, however, tried to counteraot the danger. 
Qarmatian troops were admitted into the army of the 
Caliph and in 327/938 the rebels concluded a treaty with 
the Government to let the Pilgrim-caravan through as 
against tbe payment of a fixed sum for every litter and 
every camel-load. In 339/950 the Black Stone was 
restored to Mekka. A lean camel oould now carry it and 
oven become fat in doing so—whereas 12 years ago three 
strong camels broke down under its weight. The ill-luck 
of the Black Stone does not end here. In 413/1022 an 
Egyptian—suspected of being a partisan of Hakim—smashed 
it with a club. The culprit was killed and the stone 
patohed up with musk and gum^ By tlie inrasion of 
Egypt and Syria the Qarmatians helped on the onward 
maroh of the Eatimids but in 358/968 they finally, con- 
cluded peace with the Caliph of Baghdad for whom prayer 
was now offered from all their pulpits; the Caliph supplying 
them with money and arms®. 

As at the outset of thoir career, Syria once again 
becomes the goal of their invasion but the enemy now is 
their old ally, tho Eatimid. Wherever they succeeded, they 
unfurled the black flag of the Abbasids*. Their advano6 
was, however, cheoked and they returned to Arabia on 
payment of an annuity. Some years later they were Anally 
expelled from Mesopotamia by the Buwahids. At the 
end of the oentury they formed only a small scate on the 
East Coast of Arabia which gave no serious trouble to the 
Mekkan pilgrims but merely kept its oustoms house at the 
gate of Al-Basra where imposts were levied^. As late as 
443 when the Persian Nasir Khusru visited their capital, 
Lahsa, he found in front of the grave of the founder of 
this Qarmatian State, a saddled-horse in readiness, day and 
night, to enable the founder to mount it immediately on 

(1) Janzi, 170 b. 

(2) Sabi, in Qalanisi, ed. Amedroz, p. 11. 

(3) Maqrizi, Ittiaz, 133. 

(4) Mnk, p 188 [Bng. tr. p. 2l7]. 
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his return to life'. Travellers reported to Abul Ala that 
there were quite a number of people in Yaman—each of 
whom regarded himself as the expected mahdi and, as such, 
found people to pay tribute to them. It is impossible to 
assess how much faith or how much love of booty entered 
into their minds. Nor are we in a position to judge the 
precise proportion of sincere religious spirit in this move- 
ment. It is, however, to be nuted that Yaman has always 
been famous for its highly-strung spiritualism. “It has 
always been a refuge for the most daring vicws and a mine 
for those who traded with religion or sought sordid gain 
by hypocrisy 

The Mahdism of the Qarmatian8 was by no means good 
Islam; the Christian-gnostic doctrine of the incamation 
being always there in the background. “ One sect teaches 
the divinity of Muhammad ibn Ismail ibn Jafar and these 
are the Qarmatians. Among them are those who teach 
the divinity of Abu Said el-Jubbai and his Sons; others 
teach the divinity of Ubaidullah and his sucoessors up 
to the present day; others teaoh the divinity of Abul 
Khattab ibn Abi Zainab in Kufa whose supporters exoeed 
one thousand there. Another section teaches the divinity 
of the wheat-dealer ma’mar in Kufa, a follovver of Abul 
Khattab, and actually worships him. May God curse thern 
all”'*. At least according to Boruni* even tbe Qarmatian 
rnahdi tho Zakariyya claimed to be God. Like the blaok 
Alps behind the green Jura those tower behind the 
Qarmatian their age-long masters the Katimid who exploited 
the idea of thc mahdi with a forco and sucoess which 
never fell to its lot again. This back-swell of Arabism to 
the west, thĕ entry of the Caliph into Cairo with the coiiins 
of his ancestors, is the most romantic phenomenon of 
this stirring age. It is indeed as the Caliph puts it: 
“the sun rose where it generally sets ] ts progress is 
the most striking incident in the politics of the4th/10th 
century. Some 100 j^^ears after the appearance of 
their first mahdi, their rule, about the year 360/970, 
extended over the whole of North Africa and Syria up 
to the Euphrates and “ their mission filled every 
valley ”®. In 362/972 the Caliph Muiz thus wrote to the 

[1] Muk Trans. p. 228 This was related to Abul Ala also JllAS, 

1902, 829. 

[2] Abul Ala el-ma arri. 

[3] Tbn Hazm, IV, 187. of. de Geoge in Arib, p. 111 ncte 8, 

[4] p. 196 [5] Maqrizi, Ittiaz. 141. (6) Pihrist, 189. 
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Qarmatian leador: “ There should be no Island or olimate 
on the earth without our teaohers and missionaries to 
promulgate our doctrines in eyery tougue”^. The Qarma- 
tians obeyed his orders. Baluohistan, atleast by payment 
of gold, acknowledged the suzerainty of the ruler at Cairo®, 
And when the poet Hamadhani went, in the 80’s of the 
4/lOth century, to Jurjan, up high in the north, always 
understanding where the greatest power and wealth were 
to be found, he attached himself to the Ismailites (Yaqut, 
Irshad, 1, 96/. Spiritually they had nothing new to give 
but it is the spirit and not the number of the soldiery that 
makes for lasting power. Only 20 years after its meridian 
splendour the propaganda ceases : “ There are but few 
missionaries and I soe uo books written for their guidance. 
Such at least is the case in Mesopotamia, possibly in 
Persia and Khorasan things remain unaltered. In Egypt, 
however, things are very doubtfuI, the present ruler proves 
nothing that is related of him and his father giveB no 
evidence by his own conduct’. We know but little of the 
Ismailite doctrines in the 4th/10th century. Our chief 
source of information, dating from this period, is the report 
of Akhu Muhsin, preserved by Nuwairi and Maqrizi and 
translated by de Sacy {Expose de la religion des Druzes, 
LXXIV ff). But it is tainted at its souree for it is drawn 
from the polemics of Ibn Ilezzam against this sect which 
both the Pihrist (p. 186) and Maqrizi designate as “a 
compound of truth and Action”. The fragments edited by 
Guyard give no idea as to their date. Old names prove 
nothing for in all these circles literary forgeries were the 
order of the day. Even in the 4th/10th century most of 
the writings ascribed to the oldest Ismailite Shaikhs were 
pure forgeries^. But the main thing, indeed, which we 
leam from Shahrastani is that there is a great difference 
between the Ismailites of the 4th/10th century and those 
of the later 5th/llth centuiy and that we should keep 
severely apart the oatechism of the Caliph Muiz from that 
of the old man of the mountain. 

UnfortunateIy Ibn Hazm is absolutely reticent on the 
Ismailites. He only tells us that they and the Qarmatians 
have notoriously fallen away from Islam and teach pure 

(T) Maqrizi, Ttiaz, Eai was the residence of the Goyernor of Mahdi 
in the East. Even the Mesopotamian recmiting agents were’under him sucb 
as the Banu Hatnmad at Mosul, Pihrist, 189 (2) Ibn Hankal, 221. 

(3) Pihrist, 189. (4) Pihrist, 187, 11. 
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^oroastranism^ Abul Ala says also very little about 
them. In his Besalat el-Gupanvje> seels in vain for iniorma- 
tion on the Ismailites. Possibly their proximity enjoined 
silence. Thus for authentio information we have to fall 
baok on the Pihrist. They had seven grades of develop- 
ment as against nine of Akhu Muhsin—the instruotion 
regarding each grade oontained in a book. The first two 
grades could be completed in a year; annual then, was the 
progress up to the sixth. It is not stated when the last 
grade oould be reaohed. Ibn Nadim olaims to have read the 
Book of the seventh grade and found in it things, terribly 
immoral and in violation of the orthodox teaohing® This 
seot, even then, had reoourse to allegorical interpretation 
(ta’wil). A rich Qarmatian took away the pension from 
Balkhi (d. 322/933) for writing his “Examination of the 
allegorioal method”^. Thus the conception of Religion as 
the Rational knowledge of God; the gradation aooording 
to the stage of knowledge ; in later authorities the elabora- 
tely worked-out Dualism and parallelism of the world-all, 
once again, poiut to the old gnosis. 

Even the Eihrist'' has reproached the Eathers of the 
Ismailites doctrines as Bardesamians. Their doctrines 
eould be got together from the Mutazils and the Shiah’, 
but this fact only enabled them to adopt anything that was 
not Abbasid or Sunni. 

New, indeed, was the stern discipline for which the 
oriental has a special aptitude when sanotified by religion, 
The conversion of Hamdan, the Qarmat, by the Eatimid 
missionary al Husain al-Ahwazi oSers a typical illustration 
of the way wherein this discipline served as a mode of 
approach “when Ahwazi was proceeding as a missionary to 
Mesopotamia he met Hamdan ibn al-As’ath, the Qarmat, in 
the neighbourhood of Kufa. He had an ox which carried 
something for him. When they had walked for an hour 
Hamdan spoke to Husain : I see you are coming from a 
great distance and you look tired, sit on the ox. Husain 
rejoined : I have no suoh order. Then, said Hamdan it 
appears you do what you are bidden to do. He replied, yes. 
Then rejoined Hamdan, who commands and forbids thee? 
My king and thine to whom this and the other world 
belong was the reply. Hamdan was surprised. He paused 

(1) Ibn Hazm, II, 116, We should not take the expres8ion literally. 
It stood then for a heresy. Kushairi, 38, eren attaoks sometbing 
^uite unzoroastran. It is pure magianism. 

(2) 189. (3) Pihrist^ 138; Yagut, Irshad^ 1,142, 

(4) PihrUt p, 187, 
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and said : God alone is the king over this and that world. 
Thereupon the other rejoined : You are right but God 
gives his kingdom to him whom He will; and he began 
to canvass him. He (Husain) went to him (Hamdan) to 
his house, took from the people the oath of allegiance 
for the Mahdi and stayed in Hamdan’s house, the latter 
being pleased with his oause and its importanoe./ 

Husain was very keen in devotion. He fasted during 
the day, kept awake at night, and people envied anyone 
who was allowed to take Husain into his house for a 
night. 

As a tailor he earned a living. His person and his 
tailoring brought blessing to his customers.* 

Tliis sect, incorporating within its bosom many old 
Mesopotamian doctrines, followed the Mesopatamian method 
too, in setting its records down on clay tahlets. Their 
Missionaries made over to their followers a seal of white 
clay bearing the inscription : Mohammed Ibn Isma’il, 
the Imam the friend of God (Wali allah), the Mahdi’. 

Now also in the Eatimid Empire was the introduc- 
tion of ohicially recognised and remunerated olergy: a 
thing nowhere to be found in Islam till then. These were 
the guondam missionaries of the sect (Du’at) who, now 
beoanie its pastors with a general superintendent over 
them^, who counted as one of the highest oihcers of State. 

Where so many mahdis and Gods Aourished—the 
claim to te a prophet would be out of date. Even a 
century before poor jests were made on this subject. The 
biography of the Oaliph Mamun is enlivened by several 
conversations with fals6 prophets. But even now, here 
aud there, occasionally, such a claimant came forward in 
a province. In 322/934 far away in the pious Transoxiana 
some one managed by alleged miracles to secure a large 
following. He dipped his hand in the water and fetohed 
ib out full of gold. When . he became troublesome the 
Samanid Governor ordered his execution®. 

On the other hand a year later in Ispahan a colleague 
i. e. another pretender to the prophetio office is said to have 
been asked by the head of the state if he could establish 
his claim by a miraole, to whioh he replied : if one has a 

[1] The great success of the sect in the year 260/875 coinoides 
with the death of Hasan ibn Ali whom the majority of the Shiites 
yenerated as Imam and who, to their greatest embarrassment died ohild- 
less that year. Ibn Hazm, IV, 93. [2] Maqrizi, Ittias 101ff [3] J(^uzi, 

Muntazam, fol 296. [4] Nasir Khusru tr. 160. [6] Ibn al-Athir, 

vni, 216 . 
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beautiful wife or a daughter, let him bring her to me and 
she will, in a single hour, be presented with a son. This 
is my miraole. To this the presiding Katih replied : I 
belieye in you and can dispense with your proof. (But 
this anecdote is already reported of the Court of al- 
Mamun)^ Another however, proposed, as they had no 
beautiful woman, to furnish a she-goat instead : whereupon 
the prophet made preparations to go. When guestioned, 
whither ? he answered : I am going to Gabriel to report to 
him that these people want a he-goat and need no Prophet. 
Thereupon they laughed and let him go®. 

The term (prophetaster) (mutanabbi) hadalreadybecome 
a nick-name araong boys and hence the poet Mutanabbi 
was so called (d. 354/965)’. 

There was no lack in this century also of men who 
put forward no such high pretentions but sought simply 
and humbly to serve God in the ways of the faithful of 
yore. A very popular form of higher piety, then, was 
never to leave the house save for the Friday prayer''. The 
uneclesiastical poet Abul Ala (d. 449/1057) vowed never 
to leave his house. Many ]ived in a mosque’. The Caliph 
al-Qadir daily distributed to those living in mosques one- 
third of the food provided for him. In 384/994 died a 
pious man who for se^enty years had never leaned against 
a wall or had used a pillow*. Hujwiri met a pious man 
in the interior of Khorasan who never sat down for 20 
years except when required to do so at prayer. “It does 
not seem proper to sit down while contemplating God”- 
said he’'. Another for forty years never lay on a bed*. 
Another, in his life-time, had made his grave by the side 
of the resting-place of the pious Bishr and there very 
often read the Quran through*. For forty years Sahar 
al-Ispahani (d. 339/950) never looked up to the sky’®. 
In 336/947 died at Mekka a holy man who had lived a 
whole year through on 30 dirharns, given by his father”. 
A 3avant, who died in 348/959, fasted during the day, ata 
a flat oake of bread (garif) at night from which he always 
saved a bit. On Fridays he gave his bread as alms and ate 
the saved-up bits’*. In 404/1013 died a pious man who 

(ij Baihaqi, ed. SohwaUy, 81, (2) Yaqut, Irshad, 1,130 f. 

(3) Jauzi, fol 96.* (i) Jauzi, fol 168 b ; 169 a. (5l Jauzi, fol 158 b. 

(6) Ibn al-Athir IX, 74. (7) Kashi, 335. (8) Abu Nu’aim, Tarikh 
Ispahan, Leiden, fol 98 a. 

*In the “ Table talk of a Mesopotamian Judge (rslamic oulture) the 
poet admits that ho aotually claimed to be a Prophet. 

(9) Yaqut, Irshad, 1, 247. (10) Jauzi, fol. 82 a: Subki Tabaaat, U, 
166. fll) Jauzi, fol 80 a. (12) Jauzi, fol 88 a, 
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at night surrounded himself with dangerous utensils so 
that he might hurt himseli should he drop off to sleep. 
He always had traces of injuries on his head and forehead. 
He never took a bath, never cropped his hair. When the 
hair, indeed, grew too long he cut it with clipping shears. 
He never washed his clothes with soap'. Another 
(d. 342/963), while at prayer, use to knock his head, 
weeping agaiust the wall until it bled*. Al-Baihaqi 
(d. 438/1046) fasted for the last thirty years of his life i.e. 
he never took anything duriiig the day*. 

Strict compliance wdth Law was reckoned as part of 
asceticism. In 400/1009 lived a savant who would not 
hammer a nail in the wall of the house which he shared 
with another for fear of interfering with his proprietary 
rights. He even paid the taxes twice a year apprehending 
that he might havo been too lightly assessedh A man, who 
died in 494/1101, rolrained from taking rice on the ground 
that it needed so much water for oultivation that the culli- 
vator could not do -without nnlawjully drawiug water from 
his neighbour’s fie!d^ . A third one gave emctic to his little 
child beoause he had taken milk from a neighbour Avoman, 
thus unjustly depriving the woman’s cbild of his portion® . 
In al-Hakim an ascetic sat, at last, on the throne, who 
strove to revive the stern primitive practices of Islam, and 
wished to banish tho w'orld out of religion. 

About the year 400/1009 he closed the royal kitohen, 
ate only what his mother sent him, forbade prostration, 
kissing of hand and the nse of the term ‘maiilana’ (our 
Lord) in addressing him. He let his hair grow; did away 
with the “umbrella”, the royal ensign; abolished titles; 
removed all illegal exaetions ; restored the properties con- 
hscated by him or his grandfather, manumitted in the 
o/400/1009 all his „male and female slav€s and 
provided them with a dower; threw into the Nile his female 
favourites after nailing them down in boxes, weighted with 
heavy stones. And this to renounce all lust: His crown- 
prince rode in fuli royal splendour but the Caliph, on a 
donkey with an iron harness by his side, clad, at first in 
white and later in black wool, carrying a blue futah (napkin) 
on the head with a black band^ 

[1] Jauzi fol 160 b. [2] Subki, Tabagat, II, 80. [3] Subki, Tabagat, 
III, 6. [4] Subki, III, 208, [5] Subki, III, 222. [6] Subki, III, 261. 

[7] Ibn Said, fol 123 a fif. Bven thg Emperor Nicepboms Phooas 
[963-969] wore a hair shirt and a girdle of penance t?] at night. 
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We have frequent reports of “ conversions ” and the 
consequent withdrawal from the world. A savant and poet, 
pupil of the lexicographer Jauhari, repented, undertook a 
pilgrimage to Mekka and Medina, withdrew from the 
world, begged Tha’alibi to publish nothing of his earlier 
love and laudatory poems^ A Khorasanian Qadi thus 
express himself in a poem : ‘Like a drearn youth has flown 
and now that death draws nigh, others will soon be wrang- 
ling for his inheritance. He concludes his poem with a 
8ix-fold farewell. 

“ Farewell, 0 Books, which I have composed and 
adorned with clear thoughts, 

Farewell, 0 Praise, which I have ingeniously 

wrought and woven togethcr during long nights. 

To you bids adieu a man who never found 

what he sought nor attained what he wished. 

To his Lord, penitont ho turns, seeking forgiveness 
for his sins in lowliness of heart.^ 

Sudden conversion8 were mostly caused b}’’ Quranio pas- 
sages which do not make a very effective appeal to us. 
In the first half of the 4th/10th century a high oAicial of 
the Sultan while passing through the town like a Wazir in 
statoly pomp hears a man reoite the 57 “verse of Sure 16”. 
Is it not time for those who believe to humble themselves 
and think of God ? And lo : the oAioial ories out: It is, 
0 God, it is : He dismouats, takes off his olothes, rushes 
into the Tigris, covers his body with water, gives all his 
possessions away. A passerby give3 him his shirt and coat 
to enable him to come put of the water.’ Others, on the 
other hand, only sought at the hour of death to ensure them- 
selves against the Day of Judgrnent. When the Samanid 
Nasr Ibn Ahmad felt, in 331/942, the approaoh of death, 
he caused a tent to be pitdied in front of the gate of the 
palace and named it the “House of Divine Service” where, 
clad in a penitenPs garb he performed religious duties''. 
Even Muiz-ud-Dawlah repented before his death, sent for 
Jurists and theologiaus and questioned them regarding the 
true atonement and whether he could duly periorm it. They 
replied in the affirmative and told him what to say and to 
do. He gave away the major portion of his wealth in 
charity and emancipated his slaves.® 

[1] Yatimah, IV, 310. [2] Yatimah, IV, 320. 

[3] J&uzi fol. &9a. 

[4] Mirkhond, Hists. sam, 60. 

[5] Misk VI 295; Jaiizi, lOOa. 
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By roason of the insoourity of the Arab roads pil- 
gritnago, in thoso times, bocame not only dangerous but 
impossible. Sinoe the time of tho Qarmatians the Beduins 
were paid to let the offioial pilgrim pass in peaoe (qafilat 
es-Sultan): The Usaihr, for instanoe, got at least 90(X) 
dinars'. Apart from the Baghdad Government, other 
princes too oontributed towards the amount paid for sale 
passage; the prince of Media (?), in 386/996, contributed 
6000 dinars®. In 384/994, the Beduins refused safe 
passage on the ground that the dinars of the preyious, year 
were merely gilded silver pieces. They, therefore, olaimed 
the amount for both the years. The negotiations broke 
down and the pilgrims returned home.’’ 

In 421/1030 only suoh made pilgrimage from Meso- 
potamia who used desert-camels and were given esoorts 
from tribe to tribe. Every one of these esoorts got four 
dinars as remunerationh Even in peaceful times pilgrims 
passed through severe hardships for want of water in the 
desert ; those who lived near Arabia themselves were not 
immune from such hardships. Ibn al-Mutazz compares 
a disagreeable man, whose eompany was unavoidable, to 
the water of the pilgrimage ov6i- which people used abu8ive 
language at every halt but which one could not do without*. 
“He died on the pilgriraage” is the uncanny refrain in 
many biographies. In 396/1004 the pilgrim caravan, on 
the return journey, suffered so terribly Irora scarcity of water 
that people urinated on their hands and drank it®. In 
402/1011 a bag of water cost 100 dirhams’'. In 403/1012 
the Beduins let the water run out of the cisterns provided on 
the pilgrim-route andthrew bitter-weed** inthe wells: 16000 
pilgrims thus perished or were taken captives. The Gover- 
nor of Kufa’, who was responsible for the pilgrim-roads 
undertook a punitive expedition, killed many Beduins, and 
sent fifteen of their ring-leaders as prisoners to Basra'®. 
There they only got salt to eat and were tied up by the 
Tigris where they perished of thirst. Years after the 
Banu Khafagah, the worst oSenders then, were attacked 
and the captive pilgrims released. Till their release they 

[1] Jauzi, 136 b; Masndi. Tanbih, 76. I oannot verify this referenca : 
Moze does not quote Ma8’udi’8 Tanbih, which is about a dififerent matter). 

[2] Jauzi, 139a. 

[3] Jauzi, 185 b; Ibn al-Athir, IX, 74 where, according to Jauzi, 
instead of dirhams, ‘‘dinars” should be read. (4) Jauzi fol 181a. 
6 p. 5. (6) Arib, 24. (7] Jauzi, foI. 168 a. (8) p. 801 line 13 from 
the top, *(I oannot yerity this passage. Prof. Margoliouth Tr.) 

[9] Jaujsi, fol. 168 a, (10/ Mjsk, V, 247, 
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had to tend the flook of sheep of their Lords and Masters. 
They returned honie only to find “their properties distri- 
buted and their wiveg re-married”^. In 405/1014, 20,000 
pilgrims are said to have perished and 6000 to have them- 
selves saved by drinking camels’ urine and eating oamels’ 
flesh®. The well-known swelling-up of torrents during 
the rains also claimed its victiras. In 344/960 the Bgypt- 
tian pilgrims camped in a valley near Mekka. The 
torrent suddenly rose, no arrangement could be made, and 
the Egyptians were drowned. A great number of them 
perished, the rush of water sweeping them and their 
possessions into the sea'. 

The ultra-pious pilgrims travelled on foot; some, 
indeed praying two kakahs at every mile-stonek For a 
Sufi it was meet and proper to set out on this perilous 
journey without outfit or money®. The very reverse of 
the Sufis were thoso wlio mado this pious journey for 
money on hehal/of others “for their heart is pewerse &ndi 
becomes more so still on roturn. They derive but little 
benedt frora their journeys. Some have done two or three 
pilgrimages and yet I have never known this class of people 
to thrive”® or to possess any goodness”. The return of the 
pilgrims was always tlie occasion of a festive coleberation. 
To enter Baghdad fresh the next day for the festivity they 
even passed the previous night in the suburb of al Yasiri- 
yyah’. Those proceeding further east were received by the 
Caliph. In 391/1000 al-Qadir availed bimself of this great 
celebration for declaring his son as successor to the 
throne’*. Tlte numerous local sanctuaries endeavoured 
to divert people from the grcat pilgrimage'’. The state- 
ment that ten visits to the mosque of Jonas at Nineveh 
were tantamount to a pilgrimage at Mekka is signihoant'®. 
More important sanctuaries, doubtless, offered still better 
terms“. Above them all Jerusalem moulded its old attrac- 
tive powers to new conditions. Brom the 6th/llth century 
comes the report that, at the time of the pilgrimage, those 
who could not prooeed tc Mekka, came to Jerusalem and 
there performed their sacrificial feast. More than 20,000 
assembled there. They even brought their boys there for 


(1) Jatizi, fol. 159a. (2) Jaiizi, fol. 162 b. 

(3) Misk VI, 240. (4) Ibn Nu’aim Tarikh, Isfahan Leiden, fol. 
7lb. (6) Yaqut, Irshad, II, 367. (6) Muk 127, (Eng, tr. p. 206). 

(7) Masari, al-ushaq, 109, 

(8) Wuz, 420; Jauzi, 146a. 

(9) Muk, enumerates tbe plaoes of pious yisitation (Eng. tr) 
pp 164 sq Tr. (10) Muk, p, 146 (Eng. tr. p. 386), (11) Ibid, 
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oircuracision^. Even reproduotions of holy placea are 
mentioned. The Caliph Mutawakkil built a Ka’aba at 
Samarra, surrounded it with a walk for oiroumambulation 
and aloo plaoes in the fashion of Mina and Arafat® to enable 
him to dispense with granting Ieave to his generals to go 
on pilgrimage for fear of desertion and disloyalty. 

In mystioism a powerfuI current had set in the7i against 
pilgrimages"’. Even earlier still a Sufi is said to have 
induced a pilgrim to return home and look after his mother^ 
The foIIowing words are put into the mouth of one who 
died in 319/931 ;—I wonder at those who cross the dĕserts 
and wildernesses to reaoh His House and sanctuary, because 
the traces of His Prophets are to be found there : why do 
not they traverse their own passions and lusts to reaoh 
their hearts, where they will hud the traces of their Lord*'? 
Abu Hayyan et-tauhidi, mubaaalite and sufi, wroto, 
about 380/990, a Book on “ Spriritual Pilgrirnage ” (Hajj 
aqli), recornmending it wheti tbe legal ono becoines too 
troublesome''. When in the 6tb/llth century tlm waair 
Niaam-ul-rnulk was raaking arrangernents for a pilgrimagc 
a sufi wrote to hirn in the narne of God : Why do you go 
to Mekka ? Your pilgrimage is here. Eeraain with these 
Turks (the seljukian Turks) and help tlie needy ones of 
your community^. 

In the 5th/llth century Hujwiri (bhe typical sufi of 
compromise) declares : Any one who is absent from God at 
Mekka is in the sarne position as if he wereabsent from God 
in his own house, and any one who is present with God in 
his own house is in the same position as if he were present 
with God at Mekka**. 

We get the impression, indeed, that the cultured cir- 
cles, in response to the growing reverence fqr the Prophet, 
attached greater importance to the visit to Medina. The 
famous Bukhari wrote his “ohronicles” (Tarikh) by the 
grave of the Prophet’. Says the disciple of the philo- 
logist Jauhari; I have come on foot but fain would I come 
on my eyes to the grave where the Prophet of God lies'®., 
Even the Wazir Kafur of Egypt, patron of the far-famed 
traditionist Daragutni, purchased a house in Medina along- 
side of the grave of the Prophet for his buriaP' . 

(1) Nasir Khusru, tr. 66. (2) Muk. mentions Mutasim, Eng. tr p. 169 Tr. 

*JUL )l * j 44*^ «j ^ ta 

(4) Kashf, 91. (6) Kashf, 140. (6) Yaqut, Irsluid, V, 382 (7) Subki, III, 140. 
(8) Kashf, 329. (9) AbulAda, Annales, year 256. (10) Yaqut, Irshad, 

11,867. (11) Miad, II, 408. 
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A quo7itlam Wazir (d. 488/1096) served in the “Gardeli 
of the Eleot” swept the raosque of the Prophet, laid the 
mats, cleaned the lampsh 

The obligation of the Holy war now, as ever, was very 
seriously taken. ‘‘Through the pabh of God” many God- 
fearing peoplo sought paradise. To Tarsus, the base of opera- 
tion against the Byaantines, the hereditary enemies of 
Islam, trooped in the faithful from all sides for war-service. 
To Tarsus also strearned in pious giits and donations from 
those who could not porsonally take part in the war. “From 
Sijistam to the Maghrib there was no town of importance 
which had not its station (dar) thcre for its warriors to rest 
before tho actual cainpaign. To them poured in conside- 
rable money and rich presents from hoine as well as from 
the Government. Every distinguished inan endowed pro- 
perty or made other provisions for them^. The inhabitants 
of bhe frontier fortresses were always acoorded a warm wel- 
come at Baghdad and ib was for that reason that the 
philologist al-Qali (d. 356/967) is said to have given hiinself 
out to be tho child of the Armenian Qaliqala''. 

At once tuorative and effecbive was the fraud practised 
in the Islamic Einpire in the shape of collecting hinds for 
the Holy war or for ransoms of capbives. To make a better 
or stronger impressiou many of these swindlers went about 
collecting subsoription on horse-back*. In Egypt the 
frontiers (Mawahia) were garrisoned by soldiers (ahled- 
Diwan) and volunteers (muttawwiah). The pious donations 
for the war (sabil) were collected every year and adrninis- 
tered by the Qadhi who forwarded the amount to the trontiers 
in the month of Abib. Transoxiana, whose inhabitants, 
among musliras, were noted for their unrivalled self-saori- 
ficing zeal, was the second mosb important military centre. 
“In the Islamrc countries” says Istakhari, “the prosperous 
spend, by far the greatest part of their wealth, in pleasures 
and in objecbionable practices but, with rare exceptions, in 
Traneoxiana the rich utilize their money in keeping the 
roads in repair, on Holy war and in other commendable 
objects”^ The town of Bikend—between Bokhara and the 
Oxus—is said to havo had about lOCO hostels for soldiers 
iighting in the cause of the Eaitb; the town of Asbighab 

(1) Subki, IIl, 58. (2) Ihn Haiikal, 122. (S) Yaqut, Trshoil, II, 

353. flt i-ests on n mistake : these poople wero respected becanse of 
their relatiou-ship to Araienian King {thagaror) : the^' supposed the word 
to be a inisprint for thnghun “Irontior”). Prof. Margolionth Tr ). 

[4] The Boggar-Mugainah of Abti Diilaf. Yatimah, III. Kindi, 419 

(5) Istakhri, 290. 
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'even 1700 where food for the needy was found and fodder 
for their animala. The zeal for the Holy war drove the 
Easterners, at the time of the great Byzantine suocesses, 
even to the western front. In 355 some 20,000 religious 
warriors appeared with elephants on the Eastern frontier of 
the Northern Buwayyid Empire. But their attitude was 
wholly unlike that of the warriors hghting for the Paith. 
The Commanding Offieer of the frontier reported that they 
had no common lcader but the warriors of each town had 
their own Chief. The Wazir hoped to satisfy thern with 
little, as they were wont to do with people warring for their 
faith, but they claimed tbe entire land-tax of the country : 
you have hoarded the land-tax in the Treasury of the faith- 
ful to meet cases of need and emergency but what need or 
emergency can bc greater or graver than to see the Greeks 
and Armenians Masters of our frontisrs and the Paithful 
too weak to withstand them. They also demanded that the 
troops of the Prince should effect a junction with them. 
When their deinauds were rejected, thcse tribes revolted 
charged the Grovernme)it with inSdelity, harried the town 
all night, marched about with swords, lences, bows and 
arrows and robbed tho people of their head-gears as it was 
thc inonth of Eamadhan and the people were out in the 
streets. They beat druins all night in their camp and thre- 
atened battle. In the morning they attacked the house of 
the Wazir w’ho, in course of the attack, received a lance- 
wound and was coustrained to seek safety • at the castle of 
the Prince. His house, stables, store-rooms were rifled and 
when the Wazir returned home at night he found nothing to 
sit upon—no, not even a cup to drink from. Eventually he 
managed to suppress the rebels and avert the danger. Had 
they marched on with the resources at their comrnand they 
would have defeated the Greeks. But God had willed 
otherwise \ 

SEEMONS. 

When a man remarked to the Caliph Abdul Malik 
“You have become prematurely old”. The Caliph replied : 
“No wonder, every Priday I have to set my wits against 
that of the people’ *. He is further reported to have said : 
“It would be splendid to rule without the clatter of the 
post-horses and the hard wood of the pulpit”*. Even for 
other leaders the weekly appearance before the community 

[1] Misk, VI, 283 ff; Amedroz, hJam 111,331 ff, Istakhii, 314; Mnk, 
273; Istakhri, 220. [2] i. e. he had to speak in public, and might make a 
mistake in his Arabi. [3] Muhadarat &l-Udaba p, 821. 
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was an irksome duty-leaders raore familiar with swords than 
with books. They, for instance, put forward before the 
community yerses of the heathen poets as words of God^ 

Harun al-Eashid is said to have been the hrst who 
cominitted to memory serrnons prepared by others. His son 
Amin got his teacher, the grammarian al-Asmai, to prepare 
ten sermons for the mosques®. In the 3rd/9th century even 
in this small matter the good old simple ways of Islam had 
ceased. 

High dignitaries gave up the weekly sermons and com- 
mitted them to the charge of proiessional preachers’. It 
is related as something extraordinary of the devout Muh- 
tadi (255-266/866-867) that every Friday he ascended the 
pulpit of the chief mosqueh Towards the end of the 3rd/9th 
century Mutadid led the prayer on the battle field, but 
never aotually delivered a sermon\ Only on festive occa- 
sions did the ruler ascend tho pulpit; but when the Caliph 
Muti (334-363/946-974) desired to preach at Bairam which 
concluded the month of Ramadhan, precedent was wanting 
as to how he was to aet on the occasion'’. A sermon of 
al-Tael, which he delivered in the year 363 on the occasion 
of the saorificial feast, has corae down to us. It is very 
brief and refer8 merely in a sentence to the legend relating 
to the feast. His sermon’^ slightly abridged runs thus : 
“God is great, God is great. There is no God but Allah. 
He has placed me as the administrator of my community 
etc. eto. God is great. He has entrusted me with the protec- 
tion of my people, their goods a'nd ohattels and their wives 
and ohildren. He has destroyed my enemies in the desert 
and in the country and has plaoed me as a good deputy 
over the earth aad all that is within the earth. God is 
great. He commanded bis prophet and friend to slay our 
father Ismael and without shrinking he was ready to do so. 
Come, therefore, to God on this great day with animals for 
saorifioe and you should come full of faith within you. God 
is great. May God bless Mohamed, the elect, his house, 
his followers and my fathers, the noble Caliphs. Help me 
in my Government and strengthen me in the caliphate 


[1] Yaqut, Irshad, YI, 94. [2] Tanukhi, K. al-Faragh ba’d essiddah, 
1, 19. [3] With many governors their defective knowledge of Arabio 
stood in the way of discharging their ecclesiastical duties. The last Arab 
Amir of Egypt (238-242) was also the last who led the prayer. Eindi, 
202 fEd. Guest). [4] Masudi, VIII,2. [6] Abulmahsin, II, 87. 

[6] Yaqut, Irshad, II, 349. [7] Jauzi, fol. 106 b. The conclusion is the 
usual one as iu Ibn Nubatah. 
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whioh he has given imto me. I warn you, 0 Faithful, 
against the Iove of the world. Do not surrender your heart 
to that which passes away. I fear for you the Day of 
Judgment—when you will stand before God. Your page in 
the Book will be read out to you. May God help you and 
us in doing things pious : I pray God for forgiveness for 
myself, for you, and for all the faithful. 

The Fatimid rulers, on the other hand, stressed the 
ecolesiastical aspect of the Oaliphate and mounted the 
pulpit every Friday. They read out the sermon from a 
manuseript prepared by the Diwan el-Insha ^drafting 
department)'. Until the construction of the mosque named 
after him Al-Hakim, for instance, preached one Friday at 
the Amr Mosque, another at that of Ibn Tulun, on the 
third at Azhar and rested on the fourth^. 

The Khuthah is not a sermon in the western sense of 
the term. It is raerely a piece of liturgy which offered 
greater liberties to the offioiating persons than the rest of 
the serviee (i.e. it was not stereo-typed,) like the prayers : 
For this reason precisely they did not expeot anything new 
every Friday. It is specially noted of a preacher at Nisa- 
pur (d. 494/1101) that he delivered a fresh sermon eaoh 
timeh Ibn Nubatah, (d.374/984), the court preaoher of 
Saif-ud-Dawlah at Aleppo, was the most famous preacher 
of the 4th/10th century. The oollection of hissermons shows 
the art of preaohing at its be^t in that age. Thefact that the 
prophet Mohamed himself was no great orator, as the 
Muslim tradition affirms, has, at least, saved Islam, if not 
from all other dangers, at least from idle chatter. He has 
commanded^ to pray long but to preach little and, hence, 
it is that in Ibn Nubatah the actual sermon never lasts 
more than five minutes. A short praise of God and prayer 
for the Prophet preceded the sermon. The preacher, then, 
sat down soon to rise again to read the Khutbah Thani- 
yah, (second Discourse). ‘Brief as the sitting of the prea- 
oher’ was the complaint made by the contemporary poet 
Ibn Hamdis against a hasty meeting with the loved-one. 
The sermon proper always opened with a passage from the 

[1] Maiqrizi, Khitat II, 66 Even of enrlier times wo hear that 
sermons Were read bnt in Egypt, Khitat, II, 390. 

[2] Suyati, Husnul Muhadhera, II, 166. [3] Subki, TII 286. 

[4] Jahiz, Bayan, 1,117, p. 42 —Inthe old Islam sermonswere 
always short; elo^uenee oonsisted iu hitting off the point. 
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Quran, follo\ved up with a stereo-typed conclusion : “May 
God bloss us and you through the verse quoted and through 
our pious meditation. I pray God for forgivoness for my- 
self, for you and for all the faithful.^ Even tho ordinary 
service was much shorter than it is to-day^. Specially 
solemn was the passage where the preacher turned first to 
the right, then to the left, then straight in front invoking 
the blessing of God on the Prophet^. This part of the 
service was of great importance to the preacher as he had a 
number of texts to seleet from'''. In the time of war the 
preaoher prayed for victory for the ruler. For instance :— 

God, grant to the Amir so and so victory over thy 
enemies, the refractory infidels, who have strayed away from 
thy path; wbo have denied thy revelations and have oon- 
tradicted thy messenger. Let them have no arruy that is 
not destroyed. Let them have no desert to flee to; no blood 
left to be shed; no fugitive to escape; no fortress to capture 
or destory; nothing holy which may not be profaned and 
nothing noble which may not be humbled and vauquished. 

0 God grant him victory over thine enemies and place 
thoir forelook in his hands so that he may humble and ejeot 
them from their fortifioations and they, in subjection, 
render tribute to him from near and afar’. 

The timo allotted to the sermon was much too short to 
permit ot a commentary on the text. Erom old times the 
usual Eriday sermon has but orre theme : the end is near. 
Eor man, death and the grave; for the world, the Day of 
Judgment. And thus does tlie sermon run in a concise, 
nervoris way. The little joys and sorrows of life are of no 
momcnt. Those that see the fire of Hell behind worry not 
about the Aowers on the road-side. Already Ali is reported 
to have fervently preached : “Elee ! Flee ! Save yourselves, 
save yourselves. Behind you is the areh-enemy, intent on 
his work, hurriedly advaneing towards you”. 

To describe the blessedness of heaven or even the tor- 
tures of Hell would have been too agreeable. Now all the 

(1) SermoDS. Ed. Beyrut, 6. (Sahban (d. 64 H/673) was the most 
oelebrated preacher and orator of the early days of Islam. One of the 
earliest extant specimens of an arab Khutbah in rhymed prose is by bim. 
Chanery’s Hariri, 1,309 Tr.) 

(2) Two sermons (translated into English] from Tndia and Egypt, 
Hnghes, Dict. of Islam, under Khutbah Lane, Manners, 73 fOh III 
p. 84£f). One at tbe Oonrt of the Almohades in Fagnan’s tr. of the Hist. 

the Almohades by Merrakeohi p. 295ff. 

(3) In Khorasan he did not do this, Mnk. 327, 

(4) Ibn Nnbatah , 287ff. 

(5) p. 321ff. 
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rhetorical powers are ooncentrated on the moment when 
this ]ife and this world would, with a fcarful crash, oome to 
an end. The important matter was to cry out retpice finem 
(think of the end) to people who lived for the day more 
sensually and naively than we do. 

Thus Ibn Nubatah (p. 69 :— 

Rid the heart of thoughtlessness and the soul of lustful 
desires. Subdue licentiousness by the thought of the 
onrushing death. Fear the day when your sins wilhbe 
recognized by their scars. Think of him who up on high 
calls from heaven; who makes the bones alive; who gathers 
mankind at a spot where illusions cease but where sorrow 
and repentance endure. A caller, indeed, who makes deoayed 
bones listen; who gathers together vanished bodies from the 
eyrie of birds of prey and tlie llesh of wild animals; from 
the bottom of the sea and the ridges of the mounlains until 
every limb finds its proper place aud overy part of the body 
is restorod. 

Then, a fearful trial will be your lot, 0 men, your taces 
will be eovered with dust from the roeling of the earth and 
you will be livid with fright. You will be naked and bare- 
footed as you wore on tho day you were born. Then the 
Caller will demand your attention. His look will pierce 
you through and through. Full of perspiration you will be 
covered with dust. The earth will tremble with all its 
burden—raountains will totter and fall and will be swept 
away by the rising wind. 

Wide open were the eyes, 

Not an eye oould close : 

The station was crowded with hoavenIy and earthly 
folk : 

And whilst the creatures standing were awaiting the 
realizatiou of what had been told them 

With the angels^ in their ranks all around : 

So, there surrounds them heirs darkness, 

There covers then smokeless flame, 

They hear it roar and gurgle, 

Showing forth wrath and anger, 

Here upon those that were standing sink on their knees 

The guilty then will receive their oertain doom and 
even the pure will be in fear and trembling. And the Pro- 
phets will bow for fear of the Lord. 


(1) Followmg Mary’s emondation, 
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Then they will hear : where is the servant of God; 
where, the son of his hand maid ? Where is he who persi- 
sted in his delusion ? Where is he who was tom away by 
death when unprepared ? They will all be deteoted and 
called to aooount for the use they made of their iives. They 
will plead and prevarioate; they will stand in terror before 
Him wbo knows their most seoret thoughts. Like lightning, 
then, God will thunder and with an iron rod He will rule. 
AII their exouses will melt away before a Book regularly 
kept, the precise register of their sins. Then, indeed will 
the soul realize its plight, will have no companion or helper 
save the just but severe judge. 

“And the wicked shall see the fire and shall have a 
fereboding that all shall fall into it, and they shall find no 
escape from it”^ May God lead you and us to the path of 
saIvation and take away from you and us the burden of 
gloom and make the pure dootrine of the unity of God or 
light in the darkness of the Last Day ! The word of the 
Creator is the richest source of wisdom and the brightest 
light in darkness. 

“When one blast shall be blown on the trumpet, And 
the earth and the mountains shall be Iifted up and shall 
both be dashed in pieces at a single stroke. On that day 
the woe that must come suddenly shall suddenly oome. 

And the heayen shall eleave asunder, for on that day it 
shall be reft; 

And the angels shall be on its sides, and over them 
on that day eight shall bear up the throne of thy 
Lord. 

On that day ye shall be brought before Him : 

No hidden deed shall remain hidden from you*. 

Of heaven there is very little talk and none at all of a 
theme very popular with us—meeting again after death. 
Muoh too engrossing was the fear of the last day and of 
Judgment ! The words of a distinguished Arab lady : “I 
long for the Last Day to see my husband’s face again” are 
often quoted as an amazing proof of a Iove whioh oonguered 
the greatest of all terrors—the terror of the Day of Judg- 
ment*. AII the sermons of Ibn Nubatah are in rhymed prose. 


(1) Qaran, aura, 18, 61, Boclwell's tr. 
r2) Stira 69,13-18. 

(8) For instanoe. HTiu/at eUArus, 162. 
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The words all end on tbe same note. Even tbe introduotion 
of rhymed prose in sermons is an innovation wbiob dates 
from about the middle of the 3rd/9th oentury and, now, 
attains its highest point. Ibn Khalllkan mentions a later 
preaoher who, though aware of the new style, preferred the 
simpler one of the earlier days^. But noteworthy it is 
that even in this sphere the 4/iOth oentury fixed the rules 
and settled the standard for later Islam.® If the rhetorioal 
sermons of the Ohristians, delivered on important feast 
days, were nothing more or less than hymns in prose—the 
Muslim Sermons of the 4th/10th oentury were no diSer^nt. 
The similarity between the two is too striking to permit 
any one to deny the inAuenoe of the Christian over the 
Muslim style. Possibly the Quranio style too was influ- 
enced by it. 

The colleoted sermons of Ibn Nubatah contain sermons 
whioh he delivered on New Year’s Day, on the anniversary 
of the death of the Prophet, on the Holy months of Eajab 
and Eamadhan, on the Feast of Bairam. His sermons on 
the Holy War, fruits of the warlike days of Saif-ud-Dawlah, 
are in no way inferior to the most famous models of the 
earlier days'*. 

You people, how long will you hear the warning with- 
out heeding it ? 

How long will you allow yourseH to be scourged 
without bestirring yourself ? 

Your eais seem to dissipate the words of the preaoher 
or else your hearts are too proud to listen to them. Your 
enemies are up and doing and this beoause you are more 
lazy and languid than they. 

And the devil has roused them to maintain his lies, 
and they have followed him. 


(1/ Intro. to Ibn Nubatah, 19. 

(2) The sermon-Book of Abnl Ala has preseryod a fragment of the 
old stylo. It contains sermons for tho Pridays, for tho two festival8 for 
the eolipse of the Snn, for praying for rain, for mouming. They are 
alphabetioally arranged. But they only reprssent rhymes in b,d,r,l,m,n 
because other letters were too artihcal and the style of tho sermon deman- 
ded easy flow. Yaqut, Irshad, I. 182. 

(3) Norden, die antike Kunstprosa, II, 844, The Khutab al-Jihadi- 
yyah are said to have been composed in 348 when the Bysantines ocou- 
pied Mayfariqin. Abulmahasin. II, 349. 
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Whereas the Almighty has called yau to his Truth 
and you have ignored the Call. 

Beasts fight for wife and ohild and birds die in defence 
of their nests. 

And they have neithor propbets nor revelations. 

Like oamels, you, who bave insighc and intelligenoe, 
Law and wisdom, scatter away before your onomies or 
meet them in the mask of weakness and cowardice. 

You should raiher have attacked their country for you 
have the assurance of God’s words aud you believe in His 
reward and punishment. 

God has distinguished you with power and strength 
and has mado you the bost of mankind. 

Where is the undying ardour uf Fait1i ? 

Where the Faith that shiekls and shelters you ? 

Wherc the dread of Plell-Bire ? 

Where the trust in the Almighty ? 

In His Holy Book verily has God said :— 

“If ye be steadfast and fear God, and the loo como 
upon you in hot haste, your Lord will holp you with 
fi.ve thousand angels in their cognijiances. 

And this, as pure good tidings for you, did God appoint, 
that your hearts might thereby be assured— for only from 
God, the migbty, the wiso, eomes victory'. 

God claims faith and porsovorance of you and He, in 
return assures help and victory. 

Do you not really trust him ? 

Do you doubt his justice and goodness ? 

Thus vie with each othor in the Holy War with a puro 
heart and steadfast soul, with joy and promptitude. 

Ilesolve firmly and tear the ribbon of sloth and shame 
from ofiE your forehead. 

Give your soul up to Him whom it belongs ! 

Eely not upon prudence, for it will not stave of death. 

‘ Be not like the infidels, who said of their bretheren 
when they had travelled by land or had become combatants 
“had they kept with us, they had not died, and had not 
been slain! ”. God purposed that this affair should cause 
them heart-sorrow ! And God maketh alive and killethj 
and God beholdeth your aotions”*. 


(1) Sura, 3, 121 ff. (2) Sura, 8, 1£0. 
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War, War, you inen of courage! 

Yiotory, Yictory, you luen of unAinching resolve! 
Paradise, Paradise, lor you that go forward! 

Hel), Hell, for you who fly ! 

Thc surest foandation. of faith, the widest gate to 
Heaven and the steps that lead to the fairest garden there, 
is the Holy war. 

He who stands by God, stands between two 
rewards, univorsally covetod and worth striving for J 
the erown of victory in this and tho martyPs crown is 
the next world. 

And of these tho latter is by far the sweetest. 

Thus stand by God for tho War on behalf of God 
is the surest citadol against perdition. 

“And him who helpeth God will God surely help; 
verily, God is strong, mighty.' 

Tho word ol God is the most illuminating thing for 
chasing tho darkness of tho heart away. 

liead : “0 Believers : What possessed you, that when 
it was said to you, march forth on the way of God ” ye 
sank heavily ^ contented with the life 

of this world instead of the next? Yet tho fruition of this 
mundane life, in respect of that which is to come, is but 
little. Unloss you maroh fortli, with a grievous chastise- 
ment WillHe chastise you, and placeanother people in your 
stead, and yo sliall in no way harm Him : for over every- 
thing is God potent”“. 

Only the colour of preacher’s attire did the Govern- 
ment prcscribe. When prayer was offered for the Abbasid 
Caliphs tho OiBcial black colour was used; in Patimid coun- 
tries the white colour. Sinoe, howover, there was no 
clergy or speeial ecclesiastioal dress the preaoher generally 
conformed to the provinoial tradition. In Mesopotamia 
and Khuzistan the preacher wore full military uniform:‘ 
tunio and girdle’; whereas in Khorasan he used neither 
a mantle nor a tunic but only a coat (Durr’ah)^. In 
401/il010 a Patimid preaoher preachod at Mosul in a tunio 
of white Egyptian linen, a yellow head band, trousers of 
red brocade and shoes. The white tunic was regarded as 
sufficient official colour’. Only at Basra, the centre of 
piety and Pharisaism in Mesopotamia, the official preacher 

(1) Sura 22. 41. (2) Sura 9, 38 £f. (3) Muk, 129 (Eng. tr. p. 207) 
(4) Muk, 327. (6) Ibn, Tagribirdi ed Popper, 107. 
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preaohed every morning, a practice whioh Ibn Abbas had 
lollowed. Elsewhere the official preaoher preached only 
on Eridays leaving the rest of the week to private preachers 
who always were muoh too eager to volunteer their servioes. 
These were called Qussas “narrators”. Goldziher has 
written their history'. Maqrizi, too, in one of his beauti- 
ful sketches, has collected a good many story about them. 
He makes and old tradition distinguish between the ‘story- 
teller’ (Q8.ss) who was not Mahruh (undesirable) and the 
official one such as was already appointed by Mu-awiya 
whose duty it was to pronounce the dhiJcr Allah after the 
moming prayer, to praise God, to say prayers for the 
prophet, the Caliph, and his supportersand to curse the 
enemies and the inhdels^. In addition to these duties, 
after the Eriday sermon he had to read and explain the 
Quran. This office was hrst held by the Qadhi. But, this 
fact is only attested regarding Egypt; the office probably 
being an institution of the Egyptian churcli’. Even the 
Egyptian Qadhi, appointed in 204, was a Qass (Popular 
preacher*. Then the union of the two oliices ceases; 
while the Qadhi rises in importance, the other sinks into 
insignidoance. 

The Qass, appointed in 301/913, wanted to read the 
Quran daily but his superior officer would only permit this 
three days a week®. At the time of Mamun, in the East, 
the activity of a Qass and givnig alms for his subsistence 
are mentioned along with tho building of a mosgue, main- 
tenance of orphans and donations for the Holy war as pious 
works®. In the West the Qass was a rare phenomenon 
(Muk 236). Malik ibn Anas, leader of thought there, was 
not favourably inclined towards him. {^JladJchal of Ibn 
al-Hajj, II, 21 ff.) In the 4th/10th century the Qussas 
had come down in the world to the level of the populaoe. 


(1) Muh, Studien, 11,160 ff. T^ereis a characteristio joke in Aghani 
regarding their method of preaching. Bashshar ibn Burd passing by a Qass 
heard him say; “ For one who iasts in Eajab, Shaban and Ea.madhan God 
will build a castle, the court yard of which will measure 1000 parasangs 
(1200 Kilometers) and doors 10 parasangs broad and high. Bashshar, 
turping to his guide, said: This place must be very uncomfortakle in 
January. (2) Khitat, 11,253. (3) Khitat, 263. The Qadhi of Misr 
appointed in the year 70 was also the official reader. He drew the same 
salary for this work as for his judgeship, namely 200 dinars a year for 
each offioe. Kindi, 317. (4) Kindi, 427. 

[5] Maqrizi, Khitat, 11,264 [6] Ibn Taifur, ed. Keller, 100. The 
Qa88 8hould be blind, grey-haired and have a powerlul voice Jahiz. 
Bayan, 141 
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to whom for money they related pious stories, legends and 
made jokea in mosques and on the streets. They prayed 
with the people and were very muoh liked ))y them, (for 
example Makki 149. In 335/946 one such Qass at Tarsus 
described the majesty of God so powerfully that out 
of sheer Mghc he lainted away and died. Subki Tabaqat, 
II, 103). 

For protesting against the heresies preached by a Qass 
at Baghdad the gate of the house of the thelogian T^abari 
was pelted and barricaded with stones with the result that 
access in and out became impossible'. At the end of the 
4th/10th century they were the Chief fomenters of the 
eternal riots between the Sunnis and the Shiahs*. The 
Sasanid-Magamah of Hamadani simply classes them under 
buIEoons. By this time they had completely forfeited the 
esteem and good-will of the pious circles who, now turned 
to their successors, the Madalikirin. Their deyotional 
meetings were called majlh ed dikr^. It grew out of tbe 
Yoluntary litanies recited by the pious after the conclusion 
of the diyine service''. The Suhs gave this name to their 
preachers. The lollowing statement of Abu Talib al*Makki 
(d.386/996) belongs to the period of riva]ry between the 
Mudakkir and the Qass: the dikr-meetings are more valuable 
than the ritual prayer and the ritual prayer more valuable 
than Qass\ Already a distinction was made between the 
two : “There are three classes of religious teachers: those 
who sit on the stairs are the Qassas those who sit by the 
columns are the Mufiis; those who sit in the comer of 
the mosques are the enlightened ones (die Leute der 
Erkenntnis). The dikr-meetings are the meetings of those 
leamed in the lore of God, emphasising the unity of God 
and of the people of enlightenment®. The Mudakkir 
assumed a more dignihed attitude than his predecessor the 
Qa8s. And this consisted above all in this that he never 
extemporised but always read out from a copy book. 
(Muk, 182, 327). Even to day at Baghdad the bards in* 
variably read out the heroic legends from a little book; 
whereas the Jewish Ikhbari, despised by them, always 
relates his stories freely. 

[1] Goldaiher, M. S. 11,168 [see notes at the end o£ this ohapter 
[Tr.]]. [2] Janzi, fol, 152 f. [3] Muk, 182, 13. I find the 

oldest reference in point of time to the Mudakkir in the poem on the 
siege of Baghdad under Amin, 198/813 in Masudi Yl, 448. [4] Muk 
182. [5] Eashf, 235, Ibn al-Hajj, Madkhal. 11,23. I conld not ^d tbis 
in the Kut al-gulub. 

(6) Eut al'qulnh of Makki, p. 152. 
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The demands made of a Mudakkir by Abu Zaid es - 
Samargandi (d.375) show to some extent tho proceduro at 
their disoourses. “he should be pious, contemptuous of tho 
world, neither proud nor coarse, He should be oonversant 
with the oommentarios on the Quran with history, with 
the deoisions of the jurists. He should report no tradition 
whioh he does not believe to be true. He should not be 
covetous but should only aooept what is voluntarily given 
to him. In his lectures he should not excite only hope or 
fear but both. He should not be so lengthy as to exhaust 
the patienoe of his audience, for in that oase, the beneht of 
kuowledge vanishes. When roquircd to be lengthy he 
should introduoe matter which relieves tho strain or which 
provokes laughter. The audienco on the other hand, should 
punotuate his disoourse with : ‘good’, ‘true’, to encourage 
the mudalchir. They should, further, repeat the iormula of 
blessing eaoh time the name of the propliet is mentioned 
and should not drop o£f to sleep during the lecture hour^ 
The meetings for Edihoation dissolved when the members 
thereof rose to pray®. 

The legal digests, drawn up in the 3rd/9th century, do 
evidently know of litany-like repotition of oortaiu words of 
prayer but attaoh not the slightost importance to it. After 
every prayer the prophet is said to have onjoined the 
repetition of Siihhan Allah thirty-threo times and of “thank 
God” aud of “God is great” for the samo number of timos* 
As early as tho 2nd/8th century a man is contemptuously 
reproaohed for having loarnt nothing at Mekka save old 
women’8 traditions, viz., to invoke God from a oopy book 
and to pray with pebbles''. 

In the collection of Darimi (d, 255/869) people are 
described sitting in a mo8que, grouped in ciroles, with small 
pebbles in their hands, awaiting the morning prayer. Every 
such oirole liad a leader who direoted : Repeat 100 times, 
God is great 1 Then 100 times, Siibhan Allah. The pebbles 
served as oounters. A shaikh, passing by them, angrily 
addressed them saying : They should rather oount their 
sins*. Throughout the 3rd/9th oentury dihr (devotion) was 
regarded as of very little value. In faot theologioal works 

[1] Bustan cl-arijin, pp. 25 £f. 

[2J Jauzi, fol. 896. 

[3] Bukhari, 1,100. 

[4] Yaqut, Irshad, Vi, 109. 

[6] Sunan,ed Oawnporo, p.38 oited by Qoldzihar, BHB, 1890, p.299 
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scarcely mention it. Only the fourth century distinguished 
Du'a (yoluntary prayer for a fixed purpose) and understood 
thereby short pious ejaculations ,to Grod, tho salutation, 
prayer before meals, morning and evening (Called tasmiyah 
“naming Allah”), and the hundred fold invooations to Allah 
whioh aocompanied' the faithful through the day’s work'. 
To this religious practice they attaohed an enormous value 
and asoribed to the Prophet the saying : “He who enters 
the Bazar and says : There is no God but God. He has 
no companion. To him belongs all power and all kingdom. 
He vivifies and kills. He lives for ever and dies not. In 
his hands is goodness and He is supreme over everything”. 
Whoever repeats this prayer God credits to hisaocount 
1000 times 1000 good deeds; wipes away 1000 times 1(X)0 
evil deeds and raises him 1000 steps higher*. The Egyptian 
Qadhi Abu ,^ur’ah (d. 302/914) presented* to the Prinoe 
Khumarwaihi a loaf of bread whioh he had blessed by 
repeating ten chapters of the Quran and 10,000 times the 
tormula ‘there is no God but God’. The lips of Bushengi 
(d. 467/1074) never ceased “mentioning God”. Once a 
barber begged of him to keep his mouth shut to enable 
him to crop his beard but he replied: “you may as well 
ask the time to stand stiir’^ A savant appeared in dream 
to another after his dernise with a diadem set with precious 
stones, He had secured forgiveness by uttering repeated 
blessings on the Prophet®, And a 8ufi authority even gives 
the assurance of the Prophet to the effect that no one 
would fare badly at the last hour of the Day of Judgment 
who would say Allah! Allah 1®. In the place of little pebbles 
(or olive-berries) tbe rosary (Subhah) is now irnported 
from the East for counting prayers’’. Historically its 
practice is first referred to in a poem of Abu Nuwas who 
under the Caliph Amin (193-198/808-813) begged for 
release from incarceration of the Wazir Ibn Eabi :— 

You, Ibn Kabi, you have taught me piety.the 

rosary hangs from my arm and the Quran, like a chain, 
from my neck*. 

^ --- , T ni I I ■■T - , - - -- „r -- .1 1 ... « 

[1] The Iqd, which reAects the views of 3rd/9th century deals with 
these slight rites nnder the heading of prayer, 1,322; whereas Sainarqandi 
deyotes a special chapter to meditation (Andaoht). [2] Samarqandi 
Trnibih, 265. [3] Abn Zulaq (d. 386/997), snpplement to Kindi, 619. 

(4) Snbki, III, 229. (5) Ibn Bashknwal, 1,134. (6) Knshairi, 119. 

(7) Mnbarrad, (Cairo 1308). d. 367. (The story here rather refers 
to o\xyo pldnts —a yet earlier reference is in Mnbarrad, Kamil II, 80 in a 
liiie of Basshar Ibn Bnrd (d. 167 A.H.) and one yet earlier in a story 
abont Uthman b. Hayyan (Govemor of Medina 93 A.H.) Eamili 1, 880. 
Prof Margolionth. Tr). (8) Diwan^^lO^, 
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In the 3rd/9th century theologians and sayants derided 
the rosary, then only used by women and hypocrites. 
They found fault with better men, like Junaid (d. 297/909) 
for using it. Even in the 6th/.llth century the rosary is 
mentioned as a special equipment of Sufi women^ From 
the very earliest times Mau’izah, the preaohing of penance, 
has been the most favourite practice of men, lettered or 
unlettered, endowed with rhetorical gifts. Most common, 
indeed were these preachings during the Eamadhan, and 
on Pridays after the Prayer. And such indeed, is still 
the case in Egypt*. 

Great magnates sent for well-known preachers and 
asked them to preach so as to inspire fear in them and 
often enough they got more than they had bargained for’. 
For a public keenly alive to the charms of eloguence, a 
publio preaoher possessed amazing powers of attraction. 
With military or religious processions, with festivities, 
with jugglers and poets he shared the glory of feeding the 
popular imagination. Not infrequently they fell into the 
snares of their profession and made good business out of 
it, although the remark of Jaubari regarding these prea- 
chers that •“ they constituted tbe highest class of charla- 
tans ” {Banu Basan) is not yet applicable to the period 
under considerationb In the 4tb/10th century, however, 
there were pious people who did not at all approvingly 
look upon these preachers® and with just cause. The great 
preachers were artists by nature and, as brilliant orators, 
loved the brilliant fashions of the day. The most 
renowned popular preacher (Wa’iz) of Baghdad in the 
4th/10th century was Abul Hasan ibn Sam’un (300-317/ 
912-997)®. He used to dress and eat well for he deolared 
that if you are at peace with God you may wear the softest 
garments and take the finest food without any harm to 
yourself. According to the Diary of the Sahib who heard 
him at Baghdad he was a sufi. While preaching he sat 
on a stool of costly teakwood (Yaqut, Irshad, II, 319). 
When Adud-ud-Dawlah forbade all preaching at Baghdad 

—--Ul- —-— --- -r--L- -- - - - ->ir— I- - - --r- - — - --.,1- --- -- - — 

(1) Subki, III, 91. 

(2) Mohammad Omar Hadir el-Misriyyin, Cairo 103. 

(3) A number of suoh anecdotes, which show at least the current 
view, will be found in Iqd, 1,290. 

(4) Bevealed secrets (Yienna, fol 17 b), 

(6) Samarqandi, Bustan, 22. 

(6y He himseU reports that his grand-father Ismail oalled him 
Sim’nn with *i\ Tarikh Baghdad, Paris, fol. 8(5. (See bis ]iife in Obanery^e 
ffarirh Vol I, p.466-468) (Tr.), 
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to prevent tension betweĕn the sunnis and the shiahs Ibn 
Sam’un defied the order. He was taken to the prince and 
he moved the stem soldier to tears by the verses of the 
Quran—the only time that he shed tears in his life'. He 
could also periorm miracles. He cured a lame litttle girl 
by stepping on her. On one occasion member of the 
audience, sitting close to the preaoher’s stool, dropped off 
to sleep at a sermon. Thereupon Ibn Sam’un stopped for 
guite an hour (The Arabic probably means “for a time”) 
untill the man woke up. The preacher addressing him said: 
You were seeing the piophet in your dream and hence I 
stopped so as not to disturb you or interrupt your good 
fortune*. The Caliph Tai who frequently suffered from fits 
of passion sent for the preacher while in one of suoh fits. 
He related the history and repeated the sayings of Ali to 
him until Tai wetted his handkerohief with tears. The 
preacher, then, stopped and the Caliph presented him a 
packet containing periume and other things^. Ali ibn 
Mohammad (d. 338/949), called Misri, on account of 
long residence in Egypt, used a veil to coyer his face lest 
the women, hearing him preach, might be led astray by 
his handsome appearance^. Another popular preacher, 
Abdullah es-8hirazi (d. 439/1047) lived at first in a deserted 
mosgue, oollecting a number of poor people around him. 
Then he flung the ascetic^s garb aside and donned fashion- 
able garments. Einally he preached holy war, put 
himself forward as the leader and headed a considerable 
army tc Adherbaijan^. Even a lady preacher of penance 
appeared at Baghdad in the 4th century—Maimunah bint 
Sakulah (d. 393/1002) “with a tongue sweet in preaching”. 
She was an ascetio and once said : today is the 47th year 
that I have been wearing this shirt without tearing it. My 
mother had spun it for me. A dress in which no offence 
against God is oommitted, is never tom”®. These preachers 
had no offioial status at all. We do not hear even of an 
acknowledged savant of the century as a popular preacher 
then, whereas 200 years later a crowd of hundred thousand 
assembled to hear the preaohings of Ibn al-Jauzi’. So 


(1) Jaaai, fol, 112 b. 

(2) Jaiizi, Barlin, fol 141a . 

(3) Tarikh Baghdad, Paris 1, fol 85. 

(4) Jatizi, fol. 89 a. It w reported that he eaid that the Easeas 
were a thing of the past. 

(6) Tarikh, Baghdad, f. 112 a. 

(6) Tagribirdi (ed. Popper) II, 93. 

(7) Zerkawi, 1, 63. 
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unecolesiastioal •was Islam, indeed; that it let these unoffi- 
oial preaohers peaceiully oooupy the pulpit, the only diffe- 
renoe—as they point out—between the. offioial Friday 
preaoher and these unoffioial ones-was that while the iormer 
preaohed standing, the latter did so sitting on a stool. The 
great preacher of penance—Yahya b, Ma’d er-Eazi (d,268/ 
872) for instance, ascended the pulpit 8.t Shiraz, quoted 
some verses to the effect “the unrighteous preaoher is he 
who does not act up to his preaching”, and, then, stepped 
down from the stool (K^irsi) and, for a whole day, said 
nothing^ At least in Egypt their old colleagues—QaBsas- 
first read the Quran standing and then delivered their 
diseourse sitting*. Even this practice must have had its 
origin in the Christian practice; for even today the Eoinan 
Catholic Lent-preachers do not address from the pulpit but 
from a dais in thc contre and mostly seated on a stool. 

A set of questions was handed over to tliose preachers 
which they were expected to answer, Of thio practice I 
find proof only from the sixth century’. The Eatimid Court, 
strongly ecolesiastieal in its tone and eolour, actually had 
a preacher of penanee as Court Official. He came next in 
rank to the Cabinet Secretary of the Caliph, His duties 
were to preach to the Caliph i’egarding the word of God 
and the histories of the Caliphs and prophets. Each time 
chat he preached he received a paper (Kagid), put in an 
inkpot, with ten dinars aud a parchment ((Jirtas) with 
costly perfumo to perfurae himself for the next lecture^. 

' M 0 S Q U E. 

The mosques, with rare exceptions, were open day and 
night®. According to la .v they oould be used as shelters 
for homeless, for travellers, for penitents and this employ- 
ment of the mosque considerably lightened the hardships 
of life. There is a story told how, among others, a snake- 
charmer once spent a night at a mo ;que and how his basket 
got loose and the uncanny reptile crept about in the dark 
wlt h the r e sult that the narrato r of the story spent an 

(1) Zubdat aimrah, Paris. folio, 20 a. Goldziher, ZDMG, 66, p 607 
note (1) (2) Maqrizi, Khitat, II, 264. 

[3] Ibn Jubbair, 221; Jauzi. Kit. a-Adkiya, 96; Qazwini, CosmoOTa- 
phy, 214. [4] Maqrizi, II, 403. 

[5] Thus in the Tulunid Old-Cairo the Chie) mosque was olosed 
after the eYening prayer hecanse the State money-cheat stood before the 
pnlpj^ (Ibn Rosteh Geography 116) fHo should haye said Fustal: Cairo 
is a Fatimid mundation). But when in 295 H the Goyernor again wanted 
to close it and only open it for prayers the people rose in reyolt, Kindi,266 
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anxious night standing on the base of a pillar'. Even 
during the day the “Houses of God” were rarely ernpty 
(Baihaqi, ed. Schwally, 4831. They seryed as olubs or 
popular meeting-plaoes, notably the Chief mo8que where the 
Qadhi held his court and the savants lectured*. The places 
of the latter were marked by their prayer-mats. In case the 
authorities disapproved of any savants or his followers they 
simply threw the mats out of the mosque. Liveliest were 
the evenings, for it is then that the tide of life is at its 
highest in the East. 

It was about this time that Mukaddasi found the lec- 
tures of Jurists of Quran-readers, of literati and of philoso- 
phers thronged in the chief raosque at Eustat. I used to 
go, says he, with a number of people from Jerusalem and 
sometimes when we were sitting and chatting we would 
hear cries from behind and from front. “Turn towards the 
assembly”, we would, then turn roundand see that we were 
between two ‘circles’. I counted 120 such circles*. In the 
mosques in Egypt people enjoyed great licenoe. The 
Easterner Ibn Haukal was surprised that at Eustat people 
had their meals in the mosques and that bread and water- 
sellers freely earried on their trade within their precintsh 
The Syrian Mukaddasi reports that the Egyptians spat and 
blew their noses in the mosques and deposited the stuff 
under their rnats'’. The small neighbouring mosque was 
like a second house to the faithful, living under its shadow. 
Thither the raerchant carried the shutters when he opened 
his shop'’. In Persia in case of beTeavement they sat three 
days in a mosque for comfort and consolation’’. The mo8que 
remained what it originally was the Bait en-Nida (Men’s 
house), known to anthropology. There they found eonstant 
company for gossip and entertainment**. There the events 
of the night were related in the morning". There poems 
^vere deolaimed and even the web of love-intrigue8 woven^®. 
There too the swindlers found a happy hunting ground for 
their aotivity as the two well-known collections of Maqa- 
mahs testiiy^. 

[1] Maqrizi, Khitat, 319. 

[2] The orthodox reaction of the 3rd/9th centnry regarded this as a 
desecration. The Goyernment lorbade the Qadhi to hold his conrt in the 
Ohief mosqne and also forbade book selleis to sell books on philology and 
dialects. Abnlmahsin, II, 86. 

[3] P. 205. (4) p. 341. (6) p. 206. (61 Tnnnkhi, Kit-al-faraj, 
IITllO. (7) Mnk, 400. (8) Hamad. Magamah, 157. (9) Aghani, XVII, 
14. (10) Ya'imah, II, 160; Janzi Berlin, fol. 48 a. (11) A qniok-ohange- 
artist who deliyers his beggar-disconrse on the most diyerse good objects 
in all the mosqne3 .of Basra, in oonstantly ohanging figure, snggests to 
Hariri his work.' Yaqut, Irshad, VI, 1<)8. 
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The following story comes from a later time : “In the 
year 613/1216 I saw a pedlar at Harran who had trained a 
monkey to salute, to count the beads, to pick the teeth, to 
weep. On a Friday he sent a handsome, richly-dressed 
Indian slave to spread a fine prayer mat olose to the prayer- 
niche. At the fourth hour the monkey rode to the mosque 
on a mule with a gilded saddle accompanied by three well- 
clad Indian slayes and greeted the assembly. To eyery one 
who enquired it was reported : that he was the son of king 
so and so, a mighty Indian ruler, but was be-witched. The 
monkey prayed in the mosque. He took his handkerchief 
out of his girdle. He pioked his teeth. While doing these 
things the eldest slave rose, greeted the people and said : 
By God, friends, once there was none more handsome or 
more God-fearing than this monkey who is, now, before 
you. But the faithful is under God’s decree. His wife has 
bewitched him and out of sheer shame his father has turned 
him out. For 100,000 Dinars his wife will recall the curse 
but hitherto he has only collected 10,000. Pity, then, this 
youth, homeless and kinless. Only with that amount can 
he be transformed again. No sooner was this said than the 
monkey took his handkerchief to his face and wept. There, 
the hearts of the people softened and every one generously 
contributed to the fund. The pedlar left the mosque with 
plenty of money. And thus he roarned about the countries^. 

Not till the 3rd/9th century did piety become suABcient- 
ly mundane to demand that the mo8que should be worthily 
furnished and service asthetically conducted. Mamun is 
said to have ordered more costly illumination of mosques^. 
Syria specially, in imitation of the Christian example, 
distinguished itself by permanent illumination of its mos- 
ques. Lamps were hung by chains as in Mekka’. In the 
4th/10th century huge oveu-shaped lamps had come into 
fashion in the mos^ues. They were, indeed, called Tanur 
(baking oven8) and they offered ample scope to artists for 
skill and ingenuity. The guardian of Hakim presented to 
the Amr-mosque one such lamp and in 403/1012 Hakim 
himself put up there a huge silver baking-oven, 100,000 
drachms in weight. To let it in the entrance door of the 
mosque was temporarily removed^. A part of the inventory 
of a great / ‘House of God’, the Azhar-mosque, in the 
4th/10th century is set down in its deed of endowment. 


[1] Jaubaris, Itevealed secrets, Yienna, fol. 25 a. 

[2] Baihaqi, 473; 

[3] Muk. 182 

[4] Snyati, Hmnul Muhadhera, II, 151. 
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dated 400/1009 

Abbadan mats 

Plaited mats, 

Indian aloe, oampbor and musk for perluming in 

Ramadhan and on other iestiye occasions. 

Oandles 

Two for lamps 

Oharcoal for incense—bumers 

4 ropes, six leather water bags, 200 brooms for sweep- 
ing the mosque. 

Oil for lamps 

2 huge silwer lantems 

27 silyer oandle-stioks'. 

The Azhar, indeed, was founded by al-Hakim^. The 
mosgues stood under the superwision of the Qadhis. In the 
Patimid Oairo they used to inspect them on the 4th of 
Ramadhan every year to see if they were in good repair and 
the mats and lighting aiTangements were satisiaotory*. 
Their upkeep was not very costly. They reckoned 12 
dirhams in Egypt as their monthly expenditure. And yet 
an account of the year 403/1012 shows that there were 830 
mosgues in Egypt without any resources at all. In 405/1014 
the Caliph, therefore, assigned as endowment a number of 
landed properties to meet, at least, the e^penses of cathe- 
dral mosques where preaching was done; such expenses as 
their up-keep and the wages of the Quran readers, theolo- 
gians and the muezzins. As regards the internal arrange- 
ments in the “Houses of Ood” I have unfortunately very 
little to say. In Aramaic countries tho old tenacious cult 
of Baal with its true-worship has Ieft its traces behind. The 
Palestinian-Tiberias had a jessamine mosque named after 
the trees which filled its court-yard^ In the mosque at 
Raqqah there were two vines and amulbery tree®. In Egypt 
it was usual to use oanvas-awning in mosques at the time 

[1] Maqrizi, Khitat, IT, 274, of. Sn^niti, H.M, II 161. 

[2] ‘Under the Hatimid Caliph, MoiKz (359 AD, 969/970 AH) says 
Von Kremer, tho great mosquo of Cairo, Al-Azhar, was built and 
endowed. The endowment was oonsiderably enlarged by Hakim. Ehuda 
Bukhsh, Politics in Islam, p. 229. There is an artiole on Al-Azhar in the 
Oct, 1925. of the Nineteenth century and after!. Tr. 

[3] Maqrizi, Khitat, II, 296, [4] Nasir Khusrti, 66. 

[5] This is typically German. They start a theory, and then, ooUect 
faots to support it. The existenoo of trees in the oourt-yard of the mosque 
does not at all establish any traoes of the oult of Baal or any other oult. 
The planting of trees may haye been pure aooident and the naming of the 
mosqne equaUy s6. In India almost eyery mo8que has trees within its 
oompound Tr. 
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of preaching, such as was done in thc circus in Hellenic 
days. And the same is reportad of Basra and Shiraz (Muk, 
205, 430). The Palace mosque at Baghdad had two pulpits 
(Jauzi, Mtmtazim fol. 67 b). In a mosque in Khurasan 
there were two huge brass pitchers fordrinking water which 
was cooled with ioe on Kridays (Muk. 327). Already the 
m 08 que of Ibn Tulun had the typioal oourt-yard fountain : 
ten marble columns supported a dome, underneath which 
was a marble basin 4 yards in diameter. In the centro of 
the basin was a playing fountain, fringed by trellis work'. 
This domed-fountain took the place of the little domed- 
house which in other mosque3 8erved the purpose of the 
state-treasury. 100 years later the drst fountain was built 
in the Amr-m09que on the spot where the little domed-trea- 
sury had stood^ Snch a foantain with copper pipes was 
seen by Nasir Khusru 100 years later at Amida and the 
Syrian Tripoli’. Collections forthe constructions of mosques 
were also made. In 226/841 some one collected subscription 
in Ispahan for the eKtension of a mo9que. Ho appealed to 
each indiyidual present in the mosque and collected a large 
amount, not disdaining to take evea a ring or its value, a 
ball of yarn or its worth^ 

CHUEOH MUSIO. 

In diSerent countries the form of divine service deve- 
loped somewhat diSerently. But at no important centre 
was the puritan tone of old Islam preserved; for the pre- 
islamic cults made their way every where. In this respect 
the most striking development, now, is that of the litur- 
gical music—the church choir. Even in the South Arabian 
San’a there were 22 mti,ezzins (i. e. those who oall to prayer). 
Out of this institution grew the oAScial ohoir^. It was 
already the praotioe for the ohoir in Khorasan to sit on the 
benoh, opposite to the pulpit and there to play the music 
with ‘ skill and melody ’®. The sing-song reoitation of the 
Quraa, and imitation of the ecolesiastioal practice, is for- 
bidden by Malik but is sanotioned by 8hafi’i and is today 
in vogue in the muslim orient’'. In 237/861 in some of the 


(1) Snynti, HMII, 163. Tbat thia was an innoyation is eyi- 
denced by the fact that it was oriticised. Ibn Tulun did not build tho 
usual place for ablution in the mosque. 

(2) Suyuti, HM,II.15T. 

(3) Tran. 28,41. 

(4) Abu Nu*aim, Leiden, fol. Ilb, 

(5) Ibn Rosteh, III. [6] Muk, 327. 

( 7 ) Mtih, Omar Hadir al-masriyyin, Cairo, 1820, p. 106 
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mosques of the Egyptian Capital but, not in the great 
mosque, the Quran was sung with melody, a praotioe; 
whioh the Qadhi who had been sent thither by the ortho- 
dox reaotion, iorbade'. The Qadlii al-Adami at Bagbdad 
(d. 348/959), oalled Sahib al-alhan (master of melodies), 
heard, onoe on a pilgrimage, a Qass (Preaoher), in Medina 
in the mosque of tbe prophet, relate false stories. He, 
then along with another “ Beader ” began to reoite the 
Quran and did so, so beautifully, that all left the Qass and 
gathered round him*. In 394/1003 two Quran-readers se- 
oured a brilliant triumph. They found their pilgrim- 
oarayan enoompassed by the Muntefiq Beduins. “ They 
reoited the Quran beiore the Beduin Shaikh in a manner 
never reoited before and lo ! the Saikh let the oaravan pass. 
Turning round to the two “ Eeaders ’ the Shaikh said : For 
your sake I have lost a million dinars*. In the face of this, 
the miracle of Arion is naught but a mere trifle. From 
among these “ Readers ” the voluntary preachers of later 
days formed a ohoir who sat on stools opposite to the 
preacher^. To display his cleverness the preaoher used to 
announce to the choir the rhyme of his sermon to enable 
them to employ the same cadence in their opening song. In 
the sermons the olauses often rhyme throughout with the 
same letter’. 

Ibn Taifur (d. ‘278/981) makes Mamun say ;—“ A mau 
comes to me with a piece of wood or board, perhaps worth 
a dirham. He reports : on it has the Prophet laid his hand 
or out of it has he taken a driuk or he has touched it and 
without any guarantee or proof I take it out of sheer love 
and veneration for him for 1000 dinars, more or less. I, 
then, place it on my faoe or on my eye to obtain the cure 
of an illness and yet nought else is it but a piece of wood 
which really oan do no good nor yet has any virtue save the 
alleged touch of tbe Prophet”®. 

In the 4th/10th century the relic-worship of the 
Hunnah was distinctly conAned to what was left by 


[1] Kindi, 469. [2] Janzi, fol 88 b. 

[3] Ibn al-Athir, IX, 129 

[4l Ibn Jubair, 221. The “ Eeaders ’ of the Christian Chnrch, 
8erving at the altar were also called (Qurra). They sang the psalms 
of David in a tremulous voioe. (Abu Nuwas, supplement, oairo, 1316 p. 

80). (6l Jaubari, Yienna, fol T7 b. 

[6] Ed Keller, 76, 
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Mohamed or the earlier prophets, an indication that saint- 
worship then was still in its inlancy'. The Sufi-Shaikh 
al-Sayyari of Merv (d. 349 ff) gave a Jarge fortune for two 
of the Prophet’s hairs and directed that those hairs should 
bo placed in his mouth when on the point of death {Kashf, 
153). And indeed imposture throve in full swing. Thus 
at the beginning of the 4th/10th century a Jew offered for 
sale the treaty of the Prophet in which he remitted the 
capitation-tax of the Jews of Khaibar. The Wa^ir instantly 
decJared it a forgery as it was dated 60 days before the 
capture of the town*. In a religion, exclu8iveJy based on a 
Book, the only unchallenged relics, in moscjues, would be 
the old copies of tJie Quran which had passed through the 
Jiands of Othman and which, as such, wouJd be regarded as 
geiiuine words of God. Of sucJi tliere More five copies, the 
famous (^uran of Asma in the Amr-mos(|ue at Misr from 
whieh they read out three times a week and wliicli tJie 
Fatimid CaJiphs yenerated''. Next iu tJie great moscjue of 
Damascus—the information only dctes from the 6th/l‘2th 
eentury—was shown the onJy Quran whicli tJie CaJiph seuL 
to the CapitaJ of Syria. After prayer the public was permit- 
ted to touch and to Idssit to obtain a blessing'. The Qadhi 
sent to Misr, iu ‘237/851, appointed, for the first time, 
an offioer to inspect the (^urans in the moscjues which Jiad 
amazingJy multiplied in the 4th/10th century—a fact, 
indicative of the credulity of peopJe in these matters'\ 
A Mesopotamian came witli a (^uran which he passed off 
as that of Othman. The bJood stains on tJie book were 
shown as proof of its genuineness. It was ])reserved in the 
mosque aud was, heneeforward, read alternateJy witli tJie 
other. In 378/988 the intruder was removed''. In 369/979 
a Quran of Othman was aJso found in the possession of 
the caliphs of Baghdad’’. And, finally, in tJie State trea- 
sury, at the moscjue in Cordova, thera lay a Quran which 


[1] To the relics mentioned by Goldziher, in his Muh. Studien. II, 
356, ff. I may add some more : the bed of the Prophet which was pur- 
chased by a clie..t of Muawiya after the death of Ayesha, for 4000 
dirhams [Kit. AUf Ba, 1 131, according to Ibn Kutaiba]; the mantle and 
a treaty, inscribed on leather, entered into by the prophet, preserred in 

the Syrian Edrok Muk, 178. 

[2] Wuz, 67 f. A similar story is related of the Khatib al-Baghdadi 
who declared the treaty of Khaibar as lorgery. Yaqut, Trshad,l,2iS 
[See Prot. Margol outh, Arah Hisknians, p. 149]. [Tr.] 

[3] Abulmahasin, 11,472 (4) Ibn Jubair, 267. (5) Kindi, 469 

(6) Maqrizi, Khitat, II 254, 

L7) Janzi, fol. 116a. 
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was so heavy that two men were required to carry it. It 
oontained four folios of the Qui'an of Othinanlbn Attan with 
his blood stains. Early on Eridays, this Quran was fetched 
out by two servants of the mosque; while a third preoeded 
it with a candle. It was covered with a finely-embroidered 
cover and used to be plaeed on a stool in the Mutsalla. 
The Imam would read half a seotion (Hizb) and, then it 
would be taken baok to the treasury'. 

Other relics were sparingly pre8erved in the Provinoial 
mosques; for their theology had no room for these Chris- 
tianisms. In the mo8que of Hebron lay a shoe of the Pro- 
phet~; in the Mehrah of the mo8que of the oommeroial town 
of Qurh there was reported to have been a bone whioh 
adrainistered a warning to the Prophet; ‘Eat me not for I 
ani poisoned” 

SPIRIT OF MOCKERY. 

Alongside of a heightened religious tendency there sub- 
sisted a oontempt of all things religious and ecoleaiastical. 
And this spirit of derision and raillery reveals itself now in 
a manner, never revealed before. From the standpoint of 
‘Rationalism’ the Syrian poet Abul Ala attacks everything 
Islamic (born 368/974; d. 449/1057). He desoended from 
a clever stock, a family of Qadhish At the age of four he 
was blinded by small-pox’. He studied philology and 
compose 1 a natnbor of philological works. At the age of 37 
he returned from Baghdad to his native town “without 
God or gold” intent on acoepting no servioe and on keeping 
himseH aloof from the world “like che little chicks who 
separate themselves from their shell” and determined to 
leave his town no more even when the inhabitants were 
Aying away therefrom for fear of the Greeks'’. He resolved 
to fast continually; omitting tp do so only on two “festi- 
Yals”~. He lived on an annual stipend of a little over ‘20 
dinars, half of which he gave away to his aervant. Despite 
this he deolined a pension which the highest ecclesiastic 

(1) Idrisi. Description do Afriqup at de Espagne. 210. 

(2) Goldziher, 362 

(3) Mnk 84. 

(4) Yaqiit Irshad, 1, 163 

(5) JRAS, 1902, 296. 

(6) Letters ed. Prof. Margoliontb, 34. 

(7) JRAS 1902, 298t 
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at Cairo offered to him and, indeed, with perfeot sinoerity^ 
In old age he was so crippled that he had to pray sitting. 

A philosopher in the teohnioal sense he was not. He 
laoked the mentality of the Greek sohool. He did not feel 
tho need of profonnd investigation. He was essentially 
a man of Letters, a reformer, a kind of Tolstoi. He prea- 
ched Eationalism and the gospel of simple life. He was 
a strict Yogeterian abstaining not only from flesh but also 
from milk, eggs honey*. He was an opponent of supersti- 
tion, astrology, indeed of everything that smacked of theo- 
logy. “Awake, awake, you fools, your religions are but 
an imposture of your forboars'. “Men expect an Imavi 
to rise—a vain delusion. There is no lviam save “Reason” 
“Religious doctrines are naught but means to enslave man 
to the mighty”h “All religions are equally in error, 
They are fairy tales invented by the cunning of the 
ancients”. “The inost uridesirable denizen of the earth is 
the theologian”'. 

“Worst villians dwell in the Yalley of Mekka, 

While drunk they lead the pilgrims by twos into the 
Holy House.” 

For cash they let in Jews and Christians there®. In 
vain did his Egyptian Correspondent expect “Sonie light on 
religion” from him''’. The poet had nothing to offer as 
moral lesson save simple life and oheerful resignation. The 
same idea is expressed in his answer to a famou8 letter of 
Ibn al-Qarih* in his highly ingenious but badly composed 


(l^ JBAS 1902, 304 Jnst at the time when this happened and 
whea Abul Ala’s iortune was so very slender the Persian traveller Nasir 
Khusru passed through Ma’ura. He stopped there only a day, did not 
see the poet, but he relates : “He was regarded as the Ohiei of the 
town, had great wealth and numerous slaves and sewants. All the 
citizens are his subjects. He himseli has renounced the world, uses 
garments of hair and never goes out of his house. His nourishment 
consists only half of a mann [weight] of barley-bread. His door is always 
open to visitors. His oi&cers and adherents administer the town. Only 
in matters of importance they oonsult him. He never reinses monetary 
aid. He always fasts, keeps awake all night, and has nothing to do 
with worldly affairs”. The poet, however, bimseli complains : “People 
think I have money and hence, they espect money of me. Kremer, 
101, Bombay Edition p. 40. 

[2] JEAS 1902. 304. (8) Kremer, ZDMG 80, p, 40. 

(4) Kremer, p. 43. (6) Kremer, pp. 6. 68. (6) ZDMQ 80 p. 45 

(71 JEAS, 1902, 808. 

(8) Yaqut, Jrshad, V, 424. 
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iiisalat el-Gufran in whioh he speaks of many things, even 
of heaven and hell, of heresy and rationalism. And preci- 
sely, for this reason his toaching seemed to raany of his 
disciples vague and shadowy. 

While the theologians disputed whether the QuTan was 
created or not; while Ibn Furak (d. 406/1015) could not 
sleep in a house where a copy of the Quran was, out of res- 
peot for the word of God^; Eawendi (d. 293/906), one of 
the most accursed names among Muslim heretics, main- 
tained that the orator Aktam ibn Sah wrote finer prose than 
was to be found in the (^uran. “How ean we prove the 
prophetship of Mohamed by the Quran ? Had Euolid 
asserted that a book )ike his could not be produced by man- 
would he, thereby, establish himself as a Prophet”^ Abul- 
husain ibn Abi Bagl, a high official, was reproaohed for 
ridiouling the Quran and writing a book on its imperleo- 
tions (Uyub)’. But, now, Abul Ala composes a rhymed 
parallel to the Quran, divided into suras and verses^ The 
literary historian al-Bakharzi has preserved a. fragment 
which shows its veiled sarcasm. To the objection that it 
laoked the grandeur of the Quran the author replied : You 
will judge its worth when its language has been polished 
for 4(X) years in the prayer-niches^ There was also the 
tolerant irreligion of the man of the world and the incessant 
raillery of the frivolous. Abu Hurairah, an Egyptian poet 
of the first half of this century sings 

“Let me be impious, 0 God, let me be unlucky 

Only let one of my hands all my life rest on the loved- 
one’s thigh and the other hold the cup of wine”®. 

His contemporary and countryman the court-poet of 
the Prince ventured the prayer :— 

“We pray to the call of the Zither and listen to the 
note of the string. 

The leader of our prayer prostrates himself before the 
oup and bends over the /lute''. 

In his wine songs Ibn al*HajjaJ blasphemes more than 


(1) Subki, III, 53. 

[2] Abulfida, Annales, Year 293 [3] Wuz, 270. 

[4] Seyeral fragments are ooUeoted by D.S.M. in the Centenario dit 
M. Amari. A portion of the work is said to be still in esistenoe Tr. 

[5] Ooldeiher, ZDMG, 29, 640 

[6] TaU^oist, 103, [7] Salami [d.394k Yatimah. 11. I7l 
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ever :— 

Outwardly a Muslim aui I bufc really a Ohristian when 
flows fche wine. 

We like fco pray wifch fche Zifcher-fche firsfc prayera 
Surair/iyyak and fche last a Maklmri melody, 

Reach sweefc wine unto me-the wine whioh Quran iorbids, 
the wine whioh enlists me iuto Satan’s band. 

Give me wine fco drink on bhe day of fche Mihrjan and 
even ou fche lasfc day of Ramadhan' 

Hand me a drink—wifch my very eyes I have seen 
my place in the deepest depth of hell®. 

Give me wine to drink which the Revelafcion forbids, 
Give ifc unto me—fche Chrisbian priesb aud I will 
fchen discharge ifc in hell’. 

On the piety of the common-folk we possess but slight 
iuformation. Ifc had many firm beliefs and marked tenden- 
cies whioh led fco religious riots. A Karmathian leader was 
exeoufced in 289/901 afc Baghdad and his body was suspen- 
ded afc fche pillory. “ The people spread the rumour that 
before his execufcion he fcoId one of thern : take off my head- 
band, keep it, for I will return after forty days ! Heaps of 
people used to gather near the pillory whore he was suspen- 
ded, oounting the days and quarrelling over bhe matter. 
When the forty days were over—there was a great conster- 
nation, Some said : ‘There is his body’. Others said : 
it has disappoared. The Government has killed and impa- 
led another in his place to averfc trouble. And there 
actually was troubleh Even Mohamed al-Pergani (d.362/ 
972), who was closely related fco the Prince, thought it worth 
his while fco thus record the event in his history. Abu Sahl 
ibn Yunus es-Sadafi (d. 331/942), whom Ikhshid, the*Prince 
of Egypt, very much revered and whose blessings he sought 
in writing, for he never met him in person, relates in 
380/941 : at Maifariquin a Ohristian hermit saw a bird 
dropping pieces of flesh and then Aying away. Of them- 
selves the pieces joined together, forming a human body. 


[1] He probably means Bamadhan 27th. (,jXJfi4J) 

[2] Yatimah, II, 242. Aocording to majlim beliel thedead sees the 
plaoe which he will ooonpy in heaven or hell alter the Day of .Tadgment, 

[3] Yatimah. II. 268. 

[41 Masndi, VIII. 204 f. 
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And lo : the bird oame and started picking at it. The 
unfortunate one begged tbe monk’8 aid and lepresented 
himself to be Ibn Muljuin, murderer of Ali. The monk 
tbereupon, left his tent, accepted Islam and related tbe 
incident to Abu Sahi'. 

A Bukhara poet, at tlie end of the 4th/10tli century, 
reAeots that aristooratic spirit in religion whioh dominatet^ 
the Muslim Orient to-day, a spirit which leaves the strict 
fulfilment of prayer and such like duties to the ricli and 
prosperous. The poor do not even regularly pray^. Says 
the poet:— 

My wife taunts me that I do not pray to God. 

I reply : get thee gone, thou art divorned, 

Prayer is not for the poor but for the rich and the 

powerful,. 

It is for Tash, Bektasb, Kanbash, Nasr ihn Malik and 

the patricians. 

It is for the war-lord of che Orient wliose store-houses 

are full to overflowing. 

Naturally Nuh, the ruler of Bukhara, prays— 

Yerily the Orient bows to this authority. 

Why should I ptay ? Where is my power, whcre my 

house, 

My horse, my harness, my house, my girdle ? 

Where my inoon-iaoed slaves, where my pretty charm- 

ing slave-girls? 

Where I to pray, when not an inch of the earth , 
is lawfully mine, I would be 
naught else but a hypocrite. 

I have left the prayer for those that are prosperous. 
Pool is he who censures me for not praying. 

Yes! if the Almighty should bless me with prosperity 
I would Dever cease praying so long as lightning 
shimmered in the sky. 

[1] Kit at-Uynn, IV. fol. 207b. 

[2] Tbis is anytbicg bnt trtie of India wbere tbe rich ignore and 
the poor sedalonsly inlbl the religions obligations of Jslam. The piety 
of the poor stands. bere in striking oontrast to the soepticism and irreii- 
gion of tbe ricb. One of onr Indian poets has bis iling at tbe Almighty 
in the following lines incomparable beanty: 

-lXa»x* ^ 

i 

[This is qnite false in relerence to Egypt writes Frof Margolionth 
to me Tr}. 
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But the prayer of the poor is naught but a fraud' 

The wavering fortune of War in the west made, indeed, 
severe demands on the faith of the faithful. When in 
322/934 the Byzantines captured Malatia their general is 
said to have put up two tents, one bore the oross. In this 
teut took shelter those inhabitants who, by accepting 
Christianity, eought to save their wives, ohildren and 
money. The other was ineant for those who perse^erd in 
their Faith. To such as took shelter there, only their Iives 
were spared. Most of them, indeed, became Ohristians.* 
After the recon(juest of Laodioaea by the Greeks, many 
Muslims emigrated but many remained behind and paid, in 
their tum, the capitation*tax, ‘ I think, says Ibn Haukal, 
they will accept Ohristianity because of the horror of this 
humiliating exaotion and of the desire, enforced by duress, 
for honour and pleasure ' The echo of the victory of the 
unbelievrs sounded but faint in the heart of the Empire. 
They had indeedtoo greata trust in Allah. The explana- 
tion of the rnisfortune was, indeed, the usual one. It serves 
indeed, if anythiug, as a proof of the truth of Islam. And 
the explanation was that Islam must atone for the sins of 
its professors' 

N 0 T 15 S 
I 

Qass, Qa88as, Pl. Qussas. 

Goldziher : Muh, Student, Vol. II PP. 161*170 

Qass or Qassas (Pl. ^ussas) were those who collec- 
ted people round them in the streets or in the mosques 
without any oliicial sanction-to amuse or edify them with 
traditions. They were only distinguished by the subject- 
matter of their discourse from those profane story-tellers 
who oollected the public around tbem in street corners to 
amuse them with funny stories and anecdotes*. These 
latter apparently performed the same function as the comio 
papers (io in our days. They were even attaohed to the 
Caliph’s Court. In the earliest days of Islam the term 
‘ Qa88’ wasnot assooiated with that uncomplementary sig- 
nibcance whicb, in the course of its historical development, 

(1) Yaqut. Irsbad, II, 81. 

(2) Ibn-al-Athir, VIII. 221. (3) p. 127. 

(4) Subki, Tdbakat II, 184. 

(5) We meet such story-tellers in the cirole of Wits. Aahani 
XXI.'p. 90 line 7; al-Mubarrad, 366. 
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was later associated with it. Indeed the name was 
inherited from worthy iorbears; the Prophet having himsell 
used the word * Qass ’ in reference to his own pronounce- 
ments,' And, in traditions, the Prophet refers to pious 
preachers, called ‘ Qa8s’ in terms of highest appreoiation* 
The Muslim tradition traces this institution to the earliest 
times of Islam. Omar is said to have expressly permitted 
the pious Temim al-Dari, according to others, Ubayd b. 
Umeyr, the Arst ‘ Qass; in the real sense of the term, “ to 
narrate to men And up to the Omayyad period—speoi- 
ally the well-known Ka’b under Muawiyah—pious men are 
mentioned who, with the consent of the orthodox authori- 
ties, oarried on the calling of independent preaohers and 
who, by pious stories and exhortation8, sought to strength- 
en faitb, to encourage virtue, to brighten the hopes held 
out by Islam. We meet them on the battle-helds. Like 
poets, in the* Heathen times, they, by pious admoni- 
tions, animated and indamed the courage of the religious 
warriors. One of the oldest notices that we possess on this 
branch of Muslim society, is the account of the three ‘^assas’ 
in tbe camps of the warriors who in the seventies of the 
Higra marched out, in the caliphate of Merwan I, under the 
leadership of Sulaiman b. Shurad, to avenge Husain. They 
fanned the ianaticism of the warriors by thus arranging the 
plan of their work. While two of them worked at dehnite 
units of the army, the third wandered to and fro, now here 
and now there, constantly inciting the troops with fiery 
words*. In the third century, too, we hear of this aotivity 
of the ‘Qassas’. A man, called Abu Ahraad al-Tabari, 
reoeived the surname of ‘al-Qa8s’ because in the wars against 
the Dailamites and the Greeks he accompanied muslim 
troops and fired them with pious stories*'. Even as expoun- 
ders of Quran they were well thought of. 

In this connection to men of the third century—Musa 
al-Uswari and Amr b. Eaid al-Uswari—stand out' conspi- 
cuous in Iraq. The former delivered lectures on the Quran 

(1) Siira 7 : 175; 12 : 3 

(2) Jauzi, fol 9: Masudi, VIII, 161 ff. 

(8) Jauzi, fol, 16-17. 

(4) Of. Goldziber, Vol. I, p. 44 Aocording to Dinaweri (p.l28,line 16) 
8a’d employed the old poets Amr b. Madikarib, Kays, b. Hnbayra and 
Shuahbil b. al-Samt before the Battle of Qadasiyya to encourage and 
inSame the Arab Watriors 

(5) Tabari II, 669. 

(6) Ibn Mulakkin (Leiden Ms) fol. Ila. Tandib, p. 741. 
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simultaneously in Arabic and Persian; the Arabs sitting 
to his rigbt, the Persians to his left. He spoke in the two 
languages with eguai ease and iluency. “This constitutes 
a world wonder, observes Jahiz, for when two languages 
are spoken by one person he generally niixes up the two to 
the detriment of both. This Musa, however was a rare 
exception to the rule”. The other Uswari delivered such 
thorough lectures on Ta.fsir that he reguired forty-six 
years to go bhrough the whole of the Quran. He devoted, 
indeed, several weeks to the elucidiation oi a single verse'. 
Till now the “Qussas” had served their religious purpose 
either as homiletic preachers or narrators of pious stories. 
In their activitie8 they were left free and unhampered. 
The official theologian, indeed cheerfully tolerated these 
voluntary preachers and popular theologians. The ‘Qas8as’ 
whether they preached in the mosgues or in the streets, 
adapted themselves to the mentality of the people and 
spread, among them, those ascetic tendencies which tho 
offioial theologians, uursed first and foremost on law, 
8helved and ignored. Among the ‘^ussas’, indeed, these 
tendencies found their champions and exponents. Jahiz 
give8 us extraots from the preachings of these men'. We 
are not informed that in the exercise of their calling, which 
supplied a lacuna in the religious life of Jslam, they were 
any where or in auy way opposed or interfered with. 

II 

Tbe opposition was only against the use aud misuse of 
the Qu88aB-system. The measures, of which we hear, are 
measures directed against those unscrupulous oharlatans, 
who, in deSance of religiou, amused people by thc iiivention 
and circulation of false traditions or sought to give a ialse 
colouring to religious stories. Tlie wrath of the conservative 
theologians w^as directed only against this unwarranted use 
of legends. 

We are in possession of information regarding the 
earlier times. The oldest notice is the information of Sa’id 
b. Jubayr’, pieserved in Bukhari, which says that a ‘Qas8’ 
called Nauf. b. Fadala, worked in Kufa—Ibn Abbas calls 
him an enemy of God-wbo denied theidentity of the Prophet 
of Israel with the Moses referred to in the Quran in con- 
nection with Khidr (The reference is to Surah XVIII, 59 
and 99). This report projects later conditions into those 

(1) al-bayan, fol. III b. 

(2) Bayan, fol. 127b (for instanoe froin tbe prechings of Abd »1- 
A*ii! »1 Q«*s)- (8) Ta/s«V, JNo. 163 to Sura 18 : 60 
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earlier times'. As sooii as fche dauger \Vas peroeived, 
which threatened the correct preseryation of traditions, 
from the side of the ‘^ussas’—they tried toi disoredit them 
by linking up their early history with Kharijites*. 

The perseouting zeal began against them only when 
these street preachers multiplied to such an extent in Iraq 
that Ibn Aun (d. 151 H) reported that in the mosgues of 
Basra while only one single group gathered round the 
Lecourer in Jurisprudence, countless groups formed round 
the ‘Qus8as’. Indeed the mosque8 werejull of them^. The 
Mlowing story illustTatefe the credulity of the populace ; 
The poet Kulthum b. Amr. Al-Attabi, who lived in the days 
of Harun and Mamun, once oollected a crowd around him 
in a mosque and serioiisly quoted the iollowing tradition to 
them : “He who oan touch the tip of his nose with his 
tongue will not go to hell”. Immediately as thoiigh on a 
signal, all present there stretched out their tongues to see if 
they possessed that mark of predestination*. It is not diffi* 
cult to see that the light, entertaining stories of the ‘Qussas’ 
possessed far greater attraotion for the people than the 
heavy stuS of the pedantio theologian, specially so as the 
‘^ussas’ never shrank from any means or method to draw 
the foIks to them. Jahiz gives us an illustration of the un- 
bounded frivolity in the stories of a ‘Qass’ called Abu Kab*. 
We, hear, now of measures initiated by the Governmenfc 
against the ‘Qussas’. In 279 H it was proolaimed in the 
streets of Baghdad that neither in the streets nor in the 
mosques a ‘^ass’, an astrologer, or a sooth-sayer, would be 
allowed. In 284 H the proolamation was repeated*. The 
juxtaposition of the ‘street-preaohers’ with astrologers and 
sooth-sayers indicates the view which the offioial oiroles 
took of the profe8sion of the ‘Qas8’. Shortly affcer tbis 
Government measure, Masudi unfold6 a lively picture of 
the common-folk of his time. “They only colleot round men 
with bears and monkeys. They pursue ialse-saints and 


(1) To this olass also belongs tho information in Al Yaqnbi (II 270) 
aocording to whioh Al-Hasan took a man to task wbo worked as a ‘Qs8b’ 
in Medina before the mo8qne of the Prophet for only tho Propbet cosld 
iis6a)u6 snoh a title. 

(2) Janzi, foI. 18 

(3) JanEi, fol II. 

(4) Aghnni, XII, 5. 

(6) Kitw af-/uMtt)aw, fol 121 b’ 

(6) Tabari, III, p. 2131, line 8 p. 2164. AbalmahaBin, II 87, line 2. 
In thia very proclamation tbe i4 also forb'dden to Bell pbi* 

losophioal and dialeotioal works- 
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miraole workers. They lend ear to the lying ‘Qass’ or flook 
to see one sentenoed to Aogging or condemned to the gal- 
lows”'. As to the reasons that led to the Govemment 
measures reierred to—more illuminating than even Masudi^s 
aooount is a document, dating from the fourth oentury, 
whioh oomes from the pen of the poet and humourist Abu 
Dulaf al-Khazragi. He composed a Qasida, immensely 
instruotive from the point of view of cultural history*. He 
described in it the acts and deeds of the so-called Mttkaddin 
or as they were still otherwise called ‘Banu Sasan'. Its 
oommentory constitutes a mine of rich and diwerse informa- 
tion on the social conditions of those times’. We have 
made the—acquaintance of these Baiiu Sasan from the 
XLIX maqamah (Al-Sasaniya) of Hariri. Ab\i Zaid, in his 
testament, dedicates his son to the adepts in the Sasanian 
art^. In the treatise of Abn Dulaf a picture is drawn of 
swiiidlers, buSoons and impostors of the worst types. Bvery- 
where the ‘Qass’ is fonnd side b}’ side with miracle-workers 
and amulet-writers : - 

Among us are suoh who tell us of Israel (commentary : 
the 'stories of the Prophets) or span on span (i.e. short 
stories, about a span square) such stories, on that aooount, 
they call, al-Shibriyyat^. Then there are among us those 
who had down Isjiad to fill alraost a library®. 

Among others they practice the following trick. They 
colleot a large orowd around them One ‘Qass’ takes his stand 
at one end of the street and quotes traditions regarding the 
exoellenoe of Ali''. At the other end, at the sarae time, 

(1) Maaudi, V. 86. 

^2) Also in lexioal sense. By this Qasida the dictionaries have been 
eitraordinarily enriohed. Even before him Ahnaf al-Okbari, oalled ‘Shair 
al*Mukaadin' had composed a similar bnt shorter Qasida. In both of these 
Qasida these obarlatgns are brought in speaking. 

(3) On the origin of the appellation‘Banu Sasan'see Commentary 
to de Saoy’8 Hariri p. 23. These interesting excerpts, belonging to this 
literature, serve as a oommentary. Houtsma has published them. We aee 
from p. 260 how these oharlatans were oonnected with ‘Qus8ae*. 

(4) De Saoy’s Hariri, 669 S. 

(5) Yatimah, III, 179. One might understand by the eipreeBion 
" Spanne auf spanne” (short stories about a span square) th*t tlne» 
‘‘Oussas" pretended to know the minutest details of thefr stmdM of. Ja'rif 
bishibr, ZDPV p. 166, I fanoy the word SHIBR here is a BBRRABtSM 
and means “fragment”. but see LEVY, NBU HBBBAISOHEB 
WOBTBB BUOH, IV 602 for the full explanation. 

(6) Tatimah, Illt p.' 184, line 4. 

(7) They alao moum ovor Al- Huwin We learn froi» Htt 

p. 186 line 4 
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stands hi < oolleague who gloriSes Abu Bakr with e^oeeding 
glorifieatioti : oapturing thus at onoe the dirham of the 
Nasibi^ and that of the Shiite^ They then share the 
prooeeds among themselves. This state of affairs oontinued 
on. In the VIth oentury the rhetorioian Ibn al-Athir speaks 
of the ‘Qussas’ and the buffoons in one and the same 
breath*. This grouping of the two under one classiiioation 
is not strange, when wej read the charaoteristios of these 
‘Qu8sas’ drawn by Jauzi, in his treaties, oomposed about 
this time. “There were among them those who smeared 
their faces with all kinds of spices to make their oomplexion 
yellow, the ascetios distinguishing sign. Others used_stuff 
to oause the flow of tears at’any desired moment. Others 
went even so far in playing to the gallery that they would 
throw themselves down from the pulpit whioh, contrary to 
the usual prartioe, they decorated with variegated rags; or, 
in oontravention of the Eastern Orators’ Convention, would 
display false pathos by gestures and postures, strikng the 
pulpit with their feet eto eto. Others attraoted women by 
fine dresses and effeminate ways—opening up, thereby, 
opportunities for unohaste practices^ Theii immodest 
exterior corresponded with the contents of their lectures. 
“While the Qussas’’ of the earlior times won the esteem 
and regard of the pious theologians by the moral and 
religious tone of their preachings—the street preaohers of 
the later days rioted and revelled in the profanation of 
religious materials for publio entertainment. By charlata- 
nism and far-fetohed etymology® they imposed upon the 
unlettered and oreated the impression of pTofound learning. 

Biblioal legends, adorned and amplified by fables and 
fiotions, formed the staple of their preaohings. They 
loved to relate their fabrications regarding Biblioal persons; 
that particular branch of study, ‘Israiliyyat’,—traditions 
oonceming the heroes of the Israelite times which made» 
their way even into serious exegetioal works—found in 
them its most assiduous promoters®. They sought to 
make it attraotive by weaving all kinds of frivolous stories 
into it. And, thus, they gave appearanoe of being 
intimate with the minutest details of the saored History 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 8 ) 

(4) 

( 6 ) 

(e; 


ZDMG, XXXVI.. 281 note 1 
Yatimdh, III, 182. 

Al^^^^thal al 8a if, 86. 

Jatusi, fol 101-106. 

Xaqtit, I. 298, II, 188. 

Itqan, II, 221 Tawarihh fsrailiyva.^ 
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They lefb no ^uestion unanswered; for a confes8ion of 
ignoranoe would havo shaken their authority with the 
people. k ‘Qa8s’, for instance, knew the name of the 
golden oalf and, when (juestioned as to his authority, be 
inentioned the ‘Book of Amr b. al-Asi’ as the source of his 
information'. Another knew the very name of the woIf 
which had devoured Joseph and when it was pointed out 
to him that Joseph was never devoured by a wolf he got 
out of his embarrassment by saying: never mind, that was 
the name o'. the wolf that did not devour him*. Wth equal 
levity they encountered profound theologians who unmask- 
ed their imposture. It is easy to understand that in the 
pedantic theologians they saw their worst opponents. As at 
Basra, so every where, tlie common folk Aocked to the 
‘Qussa8’. Their lectures were far more crowded than those 
of the trained theologians who found in them their 
dangei' 0 U 8 rivals. By bhe cunning and imposition reierred 
to abcve they nianaged to pass for savants and indetd, 
they were rated much higher than learned men by training 
and proiession. The niother of Abu Hanifa, wanting an 
explanation of some religious question, hrst applied to her 
learned son for the explanation but, not satished with it, 
she went with him to the Qass Zara and only when he 
eonhrmed, in Abu Hanifa’s presence, his opinion, was the 
mother satisfied“. 

But not all were so meek and mild as Zara towards 
acknowledged savants. Generally they opposed them with 
a marvellous imperturbability and, indeed, had the people 
always on their side. We have quoted suol) examples in the 
foregoing pages and they may be indefinitely multiplied. 
Their mutual relation is, indeed, illustrated by a number 
of anecdotes. The traditionist Al-Sha’bi (d. 103H)—so it 
is related—saw on a Priday, Palmyra, an immense crowd 
round an old man with Aowing beard, taking notes of 
his lecture. Among other things he spoke, with Isnad, 
going up to the prophet, of the two trumpets on the Day 
of Judgment from which two sounds will issue: One laying 
down all in a state of lileless prostration and the other 
reoalling them all to a new life. Tbe traditionist could 
not endure this ialsiAoation of the Quranic esohatology 
and reprimanded the preoher by telling him that he had 
made two trumpets out of one. The preaoher re|)orted: 
Thou, evil doer, how darest thou ohallenge what I have 
larrated wuth oorreot ohain of traditions right up to the 


(1) ’ Mtibarrad, 366; Igd. II, 161 Cf. Masudi, IV, 23, 26. 

(2) Jansi, fol 129 (3) Jaugi fol. 129, 
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Prophet. And he took up his shoe and called upon the 
orowd to srike Sha’hi. And the people agreed to beat him 
until he swore that God created thirty trumpets'. Even 
if this story is not strictly historical, it is characteristic 
atleast, of the attitude of the learned theologians towards the 
‘Qussas’ and the part taken by the populace in the frequent 
enoounters between them. In a somewhat similar position 
Tabari found himseh by his energetio opposition to a lying 
‘Qa88’. A ‘Qa8s’ was preaching all kinds of things to the 
people. Arnong others he explained verse 81 of sura 17 as 
meaning that God assigned a place to Mohamed on His 
throne by His side. When Tabari heard of this un-lslamio 
doctrine he thought it his duty to enter a protest against it. 
Ha wrote on the door of his house i God be praised ! who 
needs no oompanion and has none to sit with Him on His 
throne. When the people of Baghdad saw this insoription, 
aimed, as it was, ageiinst their popular street-preaoher they 
besieged the house of the luuch-esteemed Trnatn and pelted 
his door with stones blocking the entry*. 

From all that has been said the reader inay draw his 
own conclusions regarding the danger which the activity of 
such a olass of preachers spelled to the oorrectness and 
integrity of the Hadith and the share, which their levity, 
contributed in the invention and circulation of false tradi- 
tions. This class, in tlie earlier times, seeins to have been 
widely-spread in Iraq and, later in niiddle Asia. Earely 
was its representative found in Hejaz. Malik Ibn Anas, as 
it is reported, is said to have forbidden them to enter the 
mosque of Medina. Also in the Maghrib where a tendenoy 
to be sorupulously true and loyal to trad.tions (Hadith) 
always prevailed this class was but rarely inet with^. Their 
falsifioation of traditions is to be distinguished from the 
kind of fal8ification hitherto dealt with. The ‘Qussas’wore 
no political, religious or party colours. What they did, they 
did soleiy for the ainuseinent of their audience. We may, 
indeed, add that all this they did for pure, personal gain. 
And because they had primarily an eye to personal gain— 
proiessional jealously arose arnong theni. “One ‘Qa8s’ does 
not love another” became a by-word*. The colleotion of 
money seeins to have been of old, tbe end in view of suoh 
street-preachers. At least the following report, ascribed in 
later times to the Companion Imran b. Hasin, suggests it. 
He passed by a “Qass” who, after the oonclusion of the 

[1] Jatizi fol 107. 

[2] Sayoti, Tahdir al-Khawass [Leiden Ms] fol. 46-49 Ch, VII 

[3] Muk 236 line 18. [4] Yatimah, III, 3, line 17. 
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reading of the Quian, was begging froin his audionce. At 
the sight of this scene Imran cited the following saying of 
the Prophet ; “He who reads the Qurau should invoke God 
with it but a tiine will conie when people will inake the 
Quran a lueans of begging”'. Katvwaza was the term used 
for such collection and he who was charged with such 
colleotion was called Mu]<awwiz. The artful way, in which 
this collection was inade, inaybeseen froman account which 
comes froin the IVth Century^ The Common folk reposed 
such faith in the ‘Qussas’. that they even"applied to them to 
pray for them. A father has prayer said by a ‘Qa8s’ on the 
successful return-home of his son. All this, to be sure, 
ineant money’. In the 6th century these ‘^ussas’ apparently 
traded in a kind of indulgence for sins'', 

We meet these iiTesponsible preachers even now in 
rnusliin towns^ Schack notes in his diary of 1870 (Damas- 
cus) ; “The most interesting to me was a characteristic 
scene which 1 witnessed at the Omayyad mosque. By a 
pillar stood, surrounded by a large audience, a Shaikh, 
delivering a lecture with liveiy gestures. My guide told me 
he was no ecclesiastic but a man froin ainong the people 
who was preaching for money”. This scenereminded Schack 
of Abu Zayd, the hero of Hariri. And, indeed, the XLl8t 
maqamah describes a corresponding sceno. 

[Ij Tirmidhi, II, 151; Javizi gives very interesting esamples of 
this practice. Folio, Idf7-149. [2] Yatimah, III, 123. [3] Yaqut II 123, 

[4] Jauzi. fol. 115. 

[5] Por instance on Bukhara, Petermann's Geo<j Mittheilunjen 
1889, p. 269 a [India is speoially {ull of them. They constitute greatest 
menace to progress. And so great is their power and iniluence with the 
people that their word is law to them. Their stock-in trade consists 
o{ a few text8 of the Quran and Hadith Which they have cominitted to 
memory and which they quoto in season and out. They invent false 
traditions, pervert iacts, distort truth. Their audience listen to all kinds 
of lies and distortiona with rapt attention. 1 have heatd these sob and 
aigh; I have oven seen them weep at these gatherings; so impressive 
apparently is their own preaching, so historic their method, or so 
accommodating their faith. Frequontly, indoed, I have been amazod 
at the ignorance or the audacity of these preachers But my oo-religion- 
ists listen without ^uestioning and obey without hesitation the direction 
whioh they givo and the interprctation which they put upon legal or 
religious ^uestions. 

No reform is possible or conoeivabIe where the people aro so entirely 
under the inAuenco of such irrosponssible men. The only hope is in the 
spread of education which may, perchanco, restore Eeason to its proper 
sphere of activity. Tho muslim preachors, who are so conspicuons 
to-day iu eveiy town and in every viilage in India, are apparent.y the 
direct discendant ot the ‘Qussa8’ of later days' Caliphat j Tr.] 



XX. MANNERS AND MORALS. 


lu tlic aneient Orient and tlio Byzantiiie workl custom 
required the einploymeut of eunuchs in distinguished house- 
holdsh Castration of men and animals was, howover, 
severely forbidden alike by tlie Quran and the Haditli 
(Tradition). Tho Mithta.sib (trade-Inspector) was enjoined 
to soe tliat this prohibition was uot bi’oken in upom. But 
hero too, in the Musliiu Orieut, about the year 2C0/800 
this old oriental custoin ongrafted itself upon the waning 
Arabism, dospito the clear prohibition of the Prophet. The 
Caliph Ainin, sou of Harun, was mad after eunuchs. “He 
purchased them froin whorever he could. He collected 
them round hini by day and night, at meals and drinking- 
bouts, oven at bnsiness liours and would have nothing to 
do witli womon, free or unfree. He called the white ones, 
grasshoppers ; tho black ones, ravons”'’. Hcnce the satire 
of a contemporary poet:— 

He has introduced the eunuchs; lie has 
ushered in the cult of impotence. 

And the world foIlows thc practice of 
the Prince of the faithfuP. 

The faithful evaded the prohibition against castration 
by purchasing eunuchs and leaving the actual operation to 
Jews and Christians'’. A report, dating from tho 6th/12th 
century, speaks of the Christians Abysinnian Hadjah as the 
only place where castration was oarried on as a trade*. Even 
at the boginuing of tlie XIX century there were two Chris- 
tian (Coptic) cloisters in upper Egypt, the maiu income of 


(1) Their origin is pions. Tor the sake o{ the gods this third 8ex 
came into existence. Both the Conncil of Nicea and the Prophet felt con- 
strained to opiiose its religions signihcance Sachau, MSOS, 2, 83 f. 

{2) Mawardi, Comt. Political, ed. Enger, 431. 

(3) Tabari, III, 960 f. 

( 4 ) Abu Nnwas in Tabari, III, 956. 

(5) In this connection it is strange that their laws lorbade the Jews 
to castrate stallions and bulls with the result that they had to purchasc 
their oxen from tbe Christians, Erausz, Tal. Archaologie, II, 116. 

, (6) Ibn Padlallab in Marquart, BeninsammhtTog, CCC Vi. 
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whioli was drawn from castration and this was so exteu- 
sively done that it supplied the whole of Egypt and a part 
of Turkey with eunuehs'. Some Copts of Siut made a trade 
of purchasing young negroes and of oastrating thom. Many 
died at the operation but the 8urvivors were sold at a 
profit of twenty-times their original value®. They divided 
the eunuchs, tlien, into four olasses : Blacks, Slavs, Greeks 
and Chinese’. The white eunuchs, according to Mukaddasi 
(p. 242), w'ere of two kinds : 

(a) The Slavs whose home-land was behind khwarizm. 
They were imported to Spain, where they were castra- 
ted and exported thence to Egypt''. 

(b) The Greeks who oame to Syria and Armenia. But 
this source was exhausted owing to the devastation of 
the frontier. 

“I (]uostioned a mnnbei’ of tbem regarding castration 
and learnt that the (Ireoks rcmove the testicles of boys, 
intended for dodication to tlie churohk This they do so 
that they may not run after women or be assailed by lustful 
passions. Wlien the faitl\full made their incursions they 
attacked the ohurches and carried away tho bovs. The 
slaves were brought to a town behind Bagganath (Peohina, 
the old capital of the Province of Almeria), where Jewish 
inhabitants oastrated them'’. Aecounts dififer regarding the 
aotual prooess of casti'ation : some assert that at one and 
thesamo time they remoye the penis and the testioles, others 
that they make an inclsion in the scrotum and remove the 
testicles and place a little pieoe of wood under the penis and 
out it ofif at the root. ‘T said to the ounuoh Arib, a truth- 
loving savant : Master, tell me about the eunuohs for tho 

(1) Pnrst Puciner, Aus Mehemed Alis lieirli, Yol III, 159. 

(2) Maltzan, meiiir, Walljahrt narli Mekka 1866, 1, 48. 

(3) Masudi, VIII, 148 

(4) Even according to Ihn Hankal (p. 75) all slaves lironght to 
Khorasan were nncaatrated. Sneh also were the Slav-ennuchs exported 
from Spanish Gallicia. The voices of the Slavs are said to alter more thac. 
those of others after castration (Jahiz, Hayawan, 1,61) (see Dozy, 
Spanish Islani, 430 Ti‘). 

(6) In contrast to the Latin Church, eunuchs seryed in the othrodox 
chnrches not only as a ohoir but also as priests. At the beginning of the 
4th/10th two eunuchs even held the position of the Patriach of Constan- 
tinople in succession (Ibn Sa’id, 83,86). And the same was the oase about 
the year 370/980 (Barhebracus, Chron. ecclesiast, 1, 414) and 410/1019 
(Ibn Sa’id, 227). 

(6) Even the Jews of the Prankish empire praptised castration 
these of Yerdun w e specially famous for it fDozy, lUoors Spo»n, 11,88). 
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learned are at varianoe with each other on cliat subjeot. 
Even Abu Hanifa speaks of their luarital capacity and cre- 
dits theni with children, born to their wive8^ On this 
question you are, therefore, the one to oonsult. He replied: 
Abu Hanifa is right. In the process of castratiou the sorota 
are opened up and the testicles removed. Often, indeed, 
the patient takes a fright and ono of his testicles disappears 
in the body, is looked for but is not instautly iound. 
EventuaIIy it reverts to its proper place after the inoision 
has been cicatrized. Should it happen to be the Ieft testi- 
cle—the eunuoh recovers his passion and semen-should it 
be the right, he grows a beard like a normal man. Abu 
Hanifa has stood by the word of God ; The child belongs 
to the husband, and that is possible with those eunuohs 
who retain oue of their testicles. (I reiated this to Abu 
Sa’id at Nisabur. It is, indeed, possible. Oue of my testicles 
is small and the hair 011 it is light aud scauty). When 
castration is over, they insert a leaden peg in the urinal pas- 
sage so that tho passage may uotbe closod up in thc process 
of healing. 

This serious oporation cousiderably limitod the uumber 
of euuuchs. In the Byzautiue Eiupire euiiuchs were worth 
four times the price of au avcrage slavc\ About tho year 
300/912 the tender appellation of‘sGrvant’. {Khadiiii) or 
“master” {Maallim, Ustad, Shaikh) came into vogue for 
these wretches, whereas, iu earlier times, they were called 
by the offensive term ‘Kha.ii', tho castrated oues'. They 
had to suffer much mockery from the populace. People cal- 
led out after them ; ungrateful sou, pour out water, and 
fling in meal : or, ungrateful child with your !ong legs*. 

On a Eriday eveuiug, iu the year 284/987, a eunuch 
was hurrying across the Bridge of Baghdad with a message 
from the Caliph. By reason pf such contemptuous terms 
being used against him by the people, a puarrel arose aad 


( 1 ) A i3unuch’s wife is inentioned in Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 191. Lovo 
intrigries between the slave-girls and eunuchs of Khuniarwaibi are said 
to have been the cause of the inurder of the Prioco. One of Adad-ud- 
Dawlah’s eunuchs was married to an Abysinnian slave girl, but “another 
actually owned her heart’. Ibn al-Athir, IX, 39. 

(2) Vogt, Baail, 1. 383. 

f3) Jauhari, noting the older expression, does uot bring out the 
specihc sense of ‘ennuch’, but says that all tuale and female, were called 
‘seryants’, Elias V. Nisibis, on the other hand, always translates it as 
'Sarisha', Muk, 31. 

(4) Masudi, VIII, 180 (The exaot import ol the jest is obscure. Tr). 
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the eunuch was beaten. In thetuuiult the letter containing 
the message was lost. Thereupon the Caliph directed that 
behind the eunuch sotne oayalry and inlantry shoiild proce- 
ed througli the streets of Bahgdad and arrest and puuish 
those who insulted him^ Stories regarding eunnchs were 
the enduring themes of public aotors, mimicry of their 
Yoices and carioaturo of their gestures were the surest road 
to popularity^. Their endurance on horse -back, however, 
is praised and here they excelled the Turks’’. They aro even 
mentioned as good shots'. ]5y the side of the J3yzantine 
Narses and Solomon the Muslim orient of tho 4th/10th 
century might place the Field-niarshal Munis and the 
Samanid general Fa’i(], a eunuoh likewise\ To their circle 
too belonged the victorious Muslim admiral Thamil of Tar- 
sus*. The Byzantiue admiral Niketas, defeated oif Sicily, 
was a eunuch too. In the nava] engagement of tho yoar 
307/919 between the Fatimids and the Byzantines, both 
the admirals were eunuchs^ The OSicer, wlio was daring 
enough to taunt the Calipli Hakim ovcr the singing ard 
burning of his black slaves and who hinted that even tho 
Greek Emperor would not have embarked upou such a 
course of action, was a slav ounuch. He paid for his inde- 
pendence with his death'\ 

Only a black eunuch, uamed Shakkar (sugar), succce- 
ded in securing thc conhdence of the suspicious and 
tyrannical Adud-ud-l)awlah, an lionour coveted by all. 
When on his death-bed, none else but ho dared to approach 
him. His eldest sou was instantly banished by the anrgy 
father to another province for forcing his way into the 
room." A white eunuch cvcn tecame regent during the 
niinority of tlie Fatimid Caliph Hakim. Only h-om reli- 
gious offices they were shut out, until the time of the later 
Crusades when one was appointed Qadhi of Hamiettu'®. 
Oriental experience found in them persons who never be- 
came bald or indulged in pederasty". One notable feature 


[I] Tabari, II r. 2164. 

[2l Masudi, VIII, 262, 164. 

[>i] Baihaqi, 610, 

[4] Jahiz, Ilaincan, 1,62. 

[5] Hamadhani, Bas^ail, 19. 

[6] Kit, al-Uuun, IV, 99a. 

[7] Kindi, 276. 

[8] Yahya, fol. 130, a, b. 

[9] Yabya, fol 107 a; Ibn nl-Athir IX, 39. 
[lOl Snimti Aw.a’il 

[II] Jahit!, ITaytcan. T, 43 02; Kai))nqi. 609. 
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of theirs was an extrejne passiou for siuging-birds aud 
hence they were coustantly seen at the bird-inarkets'. 
The training of pigions as letter-carriers was tlie one work 
in which they excelled~. Long is the list of their defects; 
oiiensiye perspiration (the reverse of castrated aniinals)’; 
heavy clumi-y boues (castraled auimrils have fine ones); long 
feet; crooked tingers; liability to rapid decay, althougli 
they are longer-lived thau ordinary mon (in this respect 
they are not upliko tho mules among the auimals); shri- 
yelled skin; rapid changes in their tempers, being like 
women and children easily movod to tears; (|uick to anger; 
eager for chat and gossip; liable to wot the bed; voracious 
in appetite'. It is specially Jioted that thoir oue craving 
is to serve distinguished people aird to kjok down uith 
contempt on all without wealth or ])owor’. In Larjawan 
the Egyptian guardian of Hakini, liaughtinoss i’ose to its 
height. Off har.d ho was e^'en with his ward whon grown-up. 


One day tlio Caliph sent for hiin. He piit his foot on the 
neck of the Cali])h’s horse, alinost touching thc Caliph’s 


nose with his shoe''. Eor this and similar acts he was 


stabbed to death in tho Caliplds garden. 


With the ounuchs camo into vogue another kind of 
sexiial pervorsion. To cure her son of his p ssion for 
eunuohs tho mother of the Caliph Aniin smuggled among 
them soA^eral slender, handsomo niaids wilh short hair, 
dressed up as boys in tight jackets and girldles. Court 
circlos and conimon-folk all alikc followed this fashion and 
similarly dressod-up their slave-girls and callcd thcm Ghi(- 
landyyah". At Ihe age of seventeon the sweet, seductive 
female-singer Atrib, “the most beautihil of God’s creation”, 
stood bofore the very saine Caliph dressed up as a boy and 
reaohcd him the cup.k Eveu a century lator girls dressod 
up as boys were found in the Caliplds Court''. This practico 
Was extended even to the waitoresses on duty"’. 

[1] Baihaqi, Gll; Maqi'iJ5i. Kliitat, II. 96 

[2] Jahiz, Tlaiiwan, 1, 53 

[SJ Masudi, ho\vevor, praises their want of smell in the arm-pit. 
VIII, 149, 

[4] Hantuan, 1. 48, 61, 72; Baihaqi, 611. 

[6] Hayioan 1, 72. 

[6] Maqrizi. Khitat, II, 3. 

r?] Masiidi, YITI, 290. 

[8] Sahnshti, K ed-'liijar<it, Berlin, fol. 70 I). 

19] Masudi, VIII, 300, 

[10] .\hn Niiwas. Diwan. 231, 240 When this vecy poot fp. 370] usos 
'‘he’’ ot a girl tho i‘oferonco is to this cnstotu. 
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In tiines when the Arabs set the fashion intrigue with 
boys played no part in social ]ife. The oid laws and regii- 
lations scareely coneerned tiieinselyes with this subject. 
ConAicting tlms are the views of the jurists in this inatter 
in the 4th/10th century. Soine regarded ii as tantauiount 
to adultery; others niade a distinction betw een pederasty 
with oue’s own slavc8 and strangers; Most of thein held 
that' there was no Jegal punishment {hadd) for it—the 
Judge nmst act therefore aecording to his iJudgmEnt. 

The real pederasty, according to iNIuslim tradition, came 
from Kliorasan^ with tlie Abbasid army. Even in the 
third century Afghanistan is notcd ior it (Tha’alibi’s Booh 
of Support, ZDMG, VIII, 56). In the 4th/I0th century it 
becomes general. Of love-songs there are as many addressed 
to boys as to girls. Few, indeed, are like Mus’ab and Sulami 
(d. 394/1003) — avo\ved pederasts-who sing only of boys’. 
Not many, indeed, are of tlio class either who dedicate their 
muse excJnMiveJy to girls. Even a sober and distinguished 
poet JiJse Abu Firas lias poems addressed to boys*. In the 
third deeade of this centnry tlie most popular song was the 
song of the poet Klmbzan’u/i (singing behind tlie baking- 
oven), a short, passionate Jyric, addressed to a boy :— 

Were I biit a reed-pen in his liand or ink throin, 

Jio would at lcast take me up once and kiss nie with 
liis moutli if a liair got into the pen '. 

Perva8ive was this passion in ciroles liigh and Jow, and 
yet we do not Imow of a single instance of a Caliph’s pas- 
sion for a boy. Tlie otherwise iJl-reputed Buwayyed Amir 
Bakhtiyar was more hit by the captivity of his Turkish 
favourite than by tJie Joss of his empire,— a fact which 
“brought him into contempt with aJl’”'’. Even the renowned 
soJdier, Saif-ud-DawJal), had a boy in Aleppo, caJled by a 
femaJe name ‘ThamiJ,’ wliom he dearly loved’’. Eashion 

[1] Qodamah, Paria. Arabe £907, lol. 29 b; Snbki, III, 18. 

[2] Jahig [d 265/868] explains this, in his “Book on the School- 
master”, hy the fact that Abn Mnslim lorbade his army, for the first timo, 
to havo anything to do with women. IIamza al-lslahani in the Diwan of 
Abu Nnwas [Beilin, 7532 fol 193 b] printed by Mittwoch, Die literara- 
rische Tatigheit al-h/alianis, MSOS, 1910. 

[3] Sabnshti, Berlin, fol 83 a; Yatimah, II, 163 f. 

[4] llTorak 165 flf. 

[6] Masndi. YIII, 374; Yatimah, II, 133. 

[6] Misk, VI. 469; Ibn al-Ath.r, VIII, 496, 

[7] Mi8k,VI, 81. 
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claimod from these boys a lisping tongne and delicate 
speeoh. 

In the iaventory of an inn on the Tigris we find, apart 
from wine, a boy or a girl-all told costing two dirham a 
night'. At Cairo the Caliph Hakim was greatly pleased 
with a lusty pederastic 8treet-figure\ Even pretty romances 
sprang up in this sphere. The famou8 jurist Naftawaihi 
(d. 32-V935) loved the son of the famous Daud, founder of 
the sect named after liim. But the youth cai*ed for another- 
Naftawaihi being slovently and offensive in smell. This 
notwithstanding, Naftawaihi persisted in love and died for 
it. While dying he lisped the words of the Prophet ; He 
who lovos and remains chaste in love, who kceps his love a 
secret and dies for it, dies a martyr. A whole year, for grief, 
Nafta^vaihi suspended his lecturesh 

The Spanish (irammarian Ahmad ibn Kulaib (d. 
426/1035) studied together with one Aslarn, the handsome 
son of a (^adhi. Ibn Kulaib won his love, composed poems 
on him wbich Aew from mouth to mouth and were sung at 
weddings. Aslam, thereupon kept aw'ay from his lectures. 
Ibn Kulaib then paced up and down by the door of his 
house to have his fill of joy whon he came out for a stroll 
iu the eyening. Pinally Ibn Kulaib came disguised as a 
Beduin with eggs aud fowls. When Aslam stepped out of 
the house Ibn Kulaib kissed his hand, pretending to be a 
peasant from one of his estates who had come with some 
presents for him. In course of the con^ersation x\slam re- 
cognised him and complained that for his sake he was kept 
so confined. Ibn Kulaib then went away but fell very seri- 
ously ill. He begged a friend to get Aslain to ^isit him “He 
took his mantle and started with me. Ibn Kulaib resided 
at the end of a long street. When half way Aslam halted, 
blushed and said : By God, no further will I prooeed and 
pray, expeot me not to do so. I pressed him : you have not 
far to go; you are already at the house. But said he : I 
raust return. Then he hurriedly turned baok; I seijjed him 
by the mantle; he pulled; the mantle tore and a pieoe 


[1] Yaqut, Irshad, II 340. 

[2] Yahya, Paris, fol 127 b. [Practice of unnatural lusta was one of 
the two abominations of Carthage [in the 5th century A D,] In the 
foot-note 42 I lind the following passage :—^The streets of Carthage were 
polluted by efifiminate wretches who publicly assumed the oountenanoe, 
the dress, and the charaoter of women”. Gibbon, Vol III (Bury’B Edj 
p, 436 Tr. 

[3] yaqut, Jrshad^ 1, 809, 
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remaiiied in niy hand. And tlius alone I proceeded to Ibn 
Kiilaib. Our ari’ival liad already been announeed to him by 
a servant who liad seen us in the street. When I reached 
him alone, Jbii J^ulaib changed colour. He en([uired where 
Abul ITasau was ? I relaled thn entire story. On hearing 
ine he becaiiie doliiious, incoberent in speecb, I left. Tlardly 
had I got t ) the middle of the street wheu l heard the 
lamentatioii aunoiiuciug his death. [jator wheu the street 
was ompty .Aslam was seon by his grave, mourning his 
death. In thoso torms did Jbn Kulaib dedieate his Kit.dl- 
Ensih to him : 


“J’his is a Ihiok of good .\rabic aud all its idioms, 

Jjiko mysoir, J humbly dedicate it to you'’^ 

Tlio Hyi'ian poet Sanaubari (d 384/045) relates another 
story : Thero was a book doaler called 8a’d iu Edessa in 
whose shop tho litorati mct. Ho was clever and well-read, 
and wroto seutimental \'erses. J, tlie Syrian poet Abu 
iMi’waj, ajid other Syrian and J^gyptian poets never left his 
shop. A Christian morcliant thore liad a son, named Isa, 
He wois the handsomest of (lod^s creation; of the finest 
build and endowed with tho richest gifts of mind and con- 
versation, Ho was wont to sit with us and tako down our 


poems. He was then a mere school boy and we lilied hira 
very mueh. Tho book-doalcr Sa’d conceived a A'ehement 
passion and wroto rorses on him, with the result tliat liis 
passioii f()r hiiu became widoly known. When thc boy 
grow up ho showed a markod teudcncy for monastioism. 
He spoke to his parents on thc subjoct, and pressed thein 
until they yielded and purchasod a eell for him, paying its 
price to tho Supcrintendent of the Monastery. Tlie boy 
thon took up his residence. I^Mr tlio book-dealer the world 
thon lost its sunshino. He closed his shop^ abandoned his 
frionds, l)otook himseH to the cloister where tho boy was 
and \vrote verscs on him. The nionks disapproved of this 
sort of intimacy and torbado the boy to bring him there 
any more on paiu of expuIsion. When Sa’d saw' that his 
friend w’as avoiding hini—it broke his heart. He personally 
begged permission from the mouks but in vain. Tbey said: 
“It w’Ould be a sin and shamo to grant perinission, More- 
over they Jeared the Governraent”. And wdien he carae to 
the cloister tliey shut door against him and wonld not 
allow the boy to speak to him. His longing grew; his 
passion becanie uncontrollable. He tore liis clotbes, went 


[1] Jonj!i, fol. 190 a; Trsbiid, II, 19 ff. 
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to his lioase, set iire to all tliat was there, iived in the 
desert cluse to the oloister, naked, mad, tearial, oomposing 
yerses. Onoe Mi’waj and I, retnrning home frora a 
garden where we liad passed the night, saw him sitting with 
long hair and altered appearance in the shade of the 
cloister. VVe greeted and taanted him but he said : 
‘*Leave me alone witli these devilish promptings! Do yoa 
see t!iis bird? Since tlie morning 1 have been beseeching 
him to fly down t'> Isa with a message from me”. Then 
he left as, went to the donr of the cloister but found it 
olosod. Altersorae tiine he was found doad by the clolster. 
Abbas ibn Kaigalag was thon the Ainir of the town. When 
he and the psople of Rdessa heard of this, they came to 
the.cloister and said : The inonks have killed him,—Ibn 
Kaigalag addiiig : “Tlie youth’s head raust be ehopped 
ol¥, the cloister bariit down and the inonks whipped”. He 
proved anrelenting and tho Ghristians had to redeem 
theraselves and the cloister on payiuent of 10,000 dirhams. 
When after this incident tho yoath returned to Rdessa 
to visit his family the boys shoated after hiin: The inur- 
derer of Sa’d, the book-dealer, and threw stones at hirn: in 
oonse(]aence thereof che yoath left the town and settled 
down at the Sam’an eloister' 

For fear of snoh love intrigues sorae professors would 
not let heardless youths into their lectnres; the diligent 
students had therc^ore to aso false boards to obtain admi- 
ssioii” 

Prostitution is not, as our thinkers on social probleras 
imagine, a makeshift for the unmarried but, in its inoep- 
tion, is not unhke the institution of eunuohs, a ourious 
religious institution. It even Aourished in Islam, although 
polygamy and oustom had so oontrived as to make un- 
married men and woinen exeeptions to the general rule and 
the law in tlieory, penalised jt with death by stoning. 

• But-indeod, so strict was the proof required for adultery 
that no conviction eould ever be had’. A Muslim travel]er 
(about the year 300/012) describes the regularly-organised 
prostitution in China with a staff of oAScers and a system 
of taxation and oonoludes; “We thank Glod that He has 
8aved us from such seduotions”^ But only fifty years 

(1) Yaqtit IrsJiad II 23 

(2) Wu8tenfeld. AGGW, 37, Nr. 88. 

(3) Jokes regarding it in Muhadarat al-Uda 1, 129. 

(4) Sihakt et-tatoaiikheA. Eemmi.lO-, snpplenient to Abn ^5ajd 
es Sirafi; oomnar^ Masndi, 1, ^95, 
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later Adud-u(l-J)awlah (d. 372/982) was iin-Islamic enough 
to tax prostitutes and dancing girls in Fars and to lease 
out the tax'. Tlie Fati"nids of Egypt followed his exam- 
ple*. According to a Jegend, dating about 400/1C02, 
Adud-ud-Dawlah compelled the piHncess Jamila to go into 
prostitute8’s ^narters for rejeoting his offer of marriage; 
whereupon she drowned herself in the Tigris’. A curious 
practioe at Laodicea was for the market-superintendent to 
publicly anction the prostitntes every day to {oreigners, 
who receiyed rings as tokens of their purchase called the 
Bishop’8 rings. If any foreigner was fonnd with a woman 
at night without snch a ring he was punished. This 
praotice, however is roported of the timo when the town 
had once again passod into the hands of tho Byzantinesh 
Mukaddasi found even in Rns, Capital of Khnzistan, bro- 
thels near the moscjne-gato/; whereas Ibn Haukal reports 
that there were no brothols in the maghrib". In the year 
323/934 tho Mnslijn ii/lrns-, llio TTambalitos, vigorously 
proceeded in tlu^ capital agaiust immorality. They 
attacked tho houses of inliuential men; lot the wine run 
out of the casks; assaulted female singers; destroyed 
musical instrnments and /orhade men to walli in the streeU 
with women and boys’'. If she is thy wife—eo was one 
reproached who was found talking to a wcman in tbe street 
it is unseemly; if she is not thy wife, it is worse still*. The 
orthodox morality was extreraely unwilling to let women 
out of their homos: the Caliph Hakim, intent on restoring 
the original Islam, forbade tbem to go out and cobblers to 
make shoes for them. Women-nurses and corpse-washers 
were enjoined to take out a written lioense”. Fvom the 
pious circles this system passed on to the people of rank 
and distinction even in Spain and, through Spanish influ- 
ence, it came about that about the middle of the XVIIth 
century no woman was ever seen in the streets of Italy."’ In 

(1) Bertini, India tr. by Saohan, If, 157; Mnk, 441. 

(2) Maqrizi, Kbitat, 1, 89. 

(.8y Guznli, Matali, el-bnder, II. 48 

(4) Qifti 298. (5) p. 407 

(G) p 70 (Prostitntes taxed in tbe Roman Bmpire, Gibbon, Bury’s 
ed, Vol. II, 210, Tr. 

(7) Ibn al-Atbir, YIII, 230 

(8) Mawardi, 418. 

(9) Yabya, Snpplement to kindi, (Gnest, 606) Acoording to Wus- 
tenfeld, Statthalter Agyptens, 11, 68 tbis prohibition was in foroe, for the 
Arst time, in 263/867. Kindi, (d. 360), howeyer, states otherwise 

(10) Stendhal, Promenades, II, 868. 
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the 4th/10th cenbury three stripee, it issaid, was the 
punishment for a guest who told his host: “Call your wife 
to eat with us”^ As among tlie old Greeks so here, the 
wife’s place, in sooial oircles, was taken up by the hetairas, 
who were trained woiuen, endowed with wit and beauty, 
equipped with culture and accustomed to the iree-talk of 
men. We feel that both the home and soeiety benehted by 
this division. Most of these hetairas were slave-girls, but 
there were among them einancipated ones as well who 
ofEered their 8ervices for payment'^. A lanious fenjale flube- 
player worked for two dinars and onQ jyer uiglii. 

To the fool who worried the Baglidadian lady with Iove- 
letters and told her that, for lier sake, he was robbed of 
food, drink and sleep, and implored her to come at least in 
dream, she sent a message to the e£fect that he should send 
her two dinars and she would bodily present horself to 
him'’. In this sphere too the popular ciistom held its 
ground alongside of the canonical doctrines. Tlie Arabs 
noticod the great freedom wliich tho Copts allowed to thier 
women. It was explaincd thus : After the disaster of the 
Pharoah and his army in bhe Ued Sea only women and 
slaves 8iuvived. and these interiuarried. But the women 
imposed a condition, uamely, that henceforward they would 
remain their own mistressos^ Some of these priyileges the 
Muslim ladieaof Egypt haye still retained. A woman has two 
husbands, says Mukaddasi’. Even the women ot Shiraz gcb a 
bad certiAcate®, and so do thoseof Hirat, who “in springbe- 
come as lewd as cats”^ Abont 300/912 the claims of women 
to higher callings was apparently put forward and pressed, 
for says Ibn Bessam : ‘Whab liave the prolossions of clerk, 
tax-gatherer, preacher to do witli women ? They belong to 
us”^ There were women thoologians whose lectures were 
eagerly listened to, and so also there were women preachers"''. 
There were also jurists who declared women eligible for 
judgeship., All reports aud stories suggest that the middle 
class was monogamous. In the Magainah of Hamadhani a 
merohant invites a guest to whom he thus praises his wife: 
Sir, if you were to see her working in the house with a tied 
apron, running backward and forward from the baking- 
oven for utensils; pounding spices with her hand; smoke 


(1) Iqd 1, 218. (2) Aghani XIX, 36 (3) Almlnasiiii, 73. 

(4) Maqrizi Kkitat, 1. 39. 

(5) p. 200 [6] p. 427. [7] p 436 

(8) Qalqashandi, Subh al-Asa, Cairo, 1, 40. 

(9) Ihn al-Janzi, 126 a, 146 a,. Benowned liko Karimah in Mekka, 
who taught the whole of Bnkhari in fivo days. Yaqnt, Trshad, 1, 247, 
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covering her comely countenance and leaving traces behind 
on her tender cheeks, you would witness soinething worth 
witnessing. I Jove lier and she reciprocates niy love'. The 
Fatiniid Caliph al-Muizz is said to have counseJled his 
nobility to have one wife only : “One wife is enough for a 
man”'. Even tlie poet Abul Ala considers it better “to 
associate” none other with a wife, “Jor if there wero any 
good in companions, God would not be without com- 
lianions” (Kremer, ZL)MG, Vol. 38, p. 509). Polygamy 
among the rich was ouly due to the slave-girls who played 
the part of concubiues. All the Caliphs of the 4th/10th 
century w'ere born of slaye-girls. Thoy, in their turn, rarely 
married free women, w'ho were called by the special term 
‘al-Hurrah’—the free'. An old writor asserts that slave- 
girls were moro popular than free-wonien, for luen perso- 
nally selected the former wdhle the latter w'erc nolected by 
women who know' iiothing of femalc charms’. 

Though sanctioned by law, remarriage of widows was 
highly disappioved by custom. A story of the 3j d/9th 
contury mentions the writiug of a letter to a friend whose 
mother remaiTies, wdieu a widow', as tho most dillicult of 
tasks. He solves thc dhliculby thus : Fatc iollows a course 
diilerent from man’s dcsire. May God, who determines 
his servant’s destiny, graul you her death for the grave is 
the noblost of husbands''. In a similar strain wrote 
Khw'arizmi (d. 393/l(X)3) to the historian Miskawaihi when 
his widowed mother romarried : before 1 could have prayed 
God to keep her aUve long for thy sake; but now', I pray 
that He may take hcr away as speedily as possible; 
for the grave is a better husband and death a more eoveted 
honour. Thank God, the want of dutifulness and aSection 
is on her side, not yours". 

The birth of a daughter was indeed generally au occa- 
sion for coiigratulation. Thus writes the poet al-Kida to 
his brother: 

The charger of good-luck has come prancing on a 
bright, happy day 


[1] Maqaiiiah, Ed. Beyrnt, 103 
[21 Maqrizi, Khitat, l, 352 
[3] ilanzi, fol 121 h. 

14] ¥xi9ml al-Jahiz, Brit. Mns. Nr 3138 fol ria. 

(5) Baihaqi, 449; Jamhara, of Saizari, Leideii, fol 200 b 
(6j Kasa'il ed. Const 173. 
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A little oliild—all who see her beauty, kiss her, 

and thou, the envied one, holdest her in thy ann ! 
But a letter wherein khwareztni oondoles ou thedeath 

of a little girl, concludes with a wish : And inay God com- 
pensate her lo-^s by the birth of a brother'. 


It is uot only the seolusion of woinen froiu inen which 
is the eause of the unpleasant license in language which is 
noticeable ainong thc Houtheru people. When we conipare 
the stories and witticisins, the conversation and poetry of 
the 3rd/0th and the 4th/10tli ceuturies with those' of the 
old Arabian tiuies, the sheer joy of the later tiines iu tilth 
and vulgarity tiils us with auiazenient. Here, in tliis sphere, 
the fashiuu uf the Pre-Islaniite, an Arab orient asserts 
itsel/. The J3eduin cveu today, is chaster and far nioro 
contincnt than the others'. The deiauiatory poetry 
becomes particularly lewd iiow. The collection in thc 
Hamasa, couipared with thc poeuis of Buhturi'—wiio was 
then rcgarded as oldiasliioned—is sererely niodest and 
restrained. Tlic Abbasid prince and poet Ibii al-Mutazz 
(d. 296/900) wrote his reply on thc back of his ]ov6-letter 
“so that luy writing iiiay cany (-n ininatural otience witli 
his”^ In 319/931 a wa-c/r niight havc forfeiled liis otiiee 
‘Tor frivoloufl talk or vulgar exprcssion inconsistent with 
his exalted dignity”', but by the eud of the century the 
Wazir of Bai, Sahib-ibn-Abbad, indulged in the 
coarsest allusions and clothcd litcrary criticisuis in the 
grossest obscenity". On a Btate-visit to Baghdad when 
the Wa^ir did not ininiediately receive hini, he addresscd 
the following lines to thc State-Secretary Babi : 


Like a euiuich inipotciit am I at thc door—while 
others go in aiid out Hiciit membra cirilia'. And even this 
very Sabi—the pride of Arabic prose—rioted and revelled 
in smuttiest expressions in attackiug an enemy.'’ Well. 
may we imagine the tilth of a rcal Mar/in (loose-liver) such 
as Ibn al-Hajjaj! 

A poet tells us how he seduced a number of boys at 
the great mo8que of Basra, and concludes with the advice 


(1) Basa’il, 61. 

(2) Landberg.Proirrti’-'! arabes. XVI. 

(3) Ibn al-Rnmi altogether ontdoes Buhtnri in his lampoons on 
the latter. Tr. 

(4) Dman, 87, (5) Arnh, 161. 

(61 Yatmah, III, 102 ff: III. 130. 

(7) Yaqnt, Iishad, II, 338. 

(8) Yatimah, II, 68 ff, 
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that if any one be difficalt to get at : 

Go with a current dirham and you will get hiin ; 
for the dirharn brings down what Aoats in the 
air and captures what ]ives iii the desert' 

Hainadhani too has his lling: 

You are a day-labourer by nature wlio talls 
on his knecs when lie sees a penny'’. 

And this applies to inany of his contemporaries. 
Once again the old ways are reverted to and inoney supp- 
lants everythiug else, and venality beooines the key-note 
of life. Sordid passion for gold taints thc highest circles 
in the cinpire. 

In 321/933 tho Caliph Qahir forbade wine and song 
and enjoined the sale of inusically-trained Hlave-girls. On 
the issue of this order prices fell. And while the inarket 
was thus depressed he purchased slave-girls for hiinseh 
through some inen of straw, for he was fondly devoted 
to rnusic'. Somewhat amusing, indeed, are the stories of 
the then Amir of Egypt. He took away the things of his 
people without the slightest qualins of conscience. Muza- 
hini ibn Rai(( relatcs; I had a fur made for 600 dirhains. 
I very muoh liked it for its beauty. I put it on at 
Damascus when I went to Ikhsid. As soon as he saw me 
he began to examiue and admire it and said: I have neA^^er 
seen the like of it. Hardly had Ikhshid retired to his rooni, 
when Eatik came to me and said; ‘ Be seated. Ikhshid will 
oonfer a robe of honour on you”. Theu they brought a 
paroel, took the fur off me, folded it, carried it away and 
left me. After a while they returned and said: Ikshid is 
resting now, come again tomorrow evening. When I rose 
and asked for my fur tliey said : What fur ? We have no 
fur of yours. I oame back to Ikhshid in the evening and 
saw him wearing the fur. When he saw me, he laughed 
and said : You look so impudent but you are, indeed, the 
son of your fatber. What sums have I not oSered you, but 
you were shameless in your demand ! I have, therefore, 
taken the fur without thanking youh At a garden-party 
whioh the Madera’i gave to Ikhshid oarpets were spread on 
a table ; gold and silver ornaments and figures of camphor 
and amber were placed befor the Amir and singers, inale 

(1) Yatimah, II, 130, Yaqut, Irshad, VI, 317. 

(2) Cairo, Ed. p. 66; Paris, fol. 59a. (.9) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 204. 

(4) Magbrib of Sa’itl, ed. Tallqnist, 34. 
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and female regaled him wibli music. Finally two silver- 
bowls were set before him, one full of gold, the other full of 
silver-ooins. Putting the gold eoins behind him he gave 
away the 8ilver-pieces. When he left, e^erything on which 
the food was seTved or which was pJaoed before him, 
everything indeed out of whioh he had eaten or taken his 
drink, was sent to hiin on two horses with gold saddles and 
bridles'. 

The absence of a sense of porsonal honour corresponds 
with a feeling of indifferenoe for the honour of others. In 
268/884 Tbn Tulun punished the insutTection of his son 
Abbas. A high seaSold was erected where, on a raised seat, 
sat Ibn Tulun, his son in striped Kaftav, in Utrhan and 
shoes, with a bare sword in hand standing before him. Op- 
positc to him were arrayed his iriends and helpers in the 
insurrection, now in custody. The son was made to eut off 
their hands and feet, their bodies were, then, thrown down 
froni the scaffold^. 

The son of the Wazir Ibn al-Purat, getting his father’s 
predceessor in offieo into his power “aoted in an iuhuman 
way towards him which was condemned alike by all”. He 
dressed him up in a monkey-skin and made him dance at 
his drinking-bouts^ While arranging the line of battle 
before the Battle of Badr the Prophet rudely touched an 
Arab getting out of the line; the Arab claimed compensation 
whereupon the Prophet bared his breast and called upon 
the warrior toavenge him-self*. This story reAects the Arab 
sense of honour. But now, corporal punishment was scar- 
cely regarded as dishonourable. Tn the seeond half of the 
4th/10th century a Wazir is whipped for the iirst tiroe at 
Baghdad, and then quietly resumes office’. In the 5th/llth 
century even one whose hands had been cut off for embezzle- 
ment becomes a Wazir. Indeed the standard of the negro is 
reached according to which only those that have been 
whipped can become leaders of the caravan'’. 

The treatment of prisoners taken in possession of 
weapons depended upon the measure of their guilt and the 
wrath they excited; at least the treatment of foreign war- 
prisoners differed from that of the rebels within the empire. 

(1) Tallquist, 29. (2) Kindi 224; Irsliad, II 416 

(3) Arib, 112. 

/4) Ibn jilisham, 444. 

(6) Mez, Ren. des Tslams, 85. 

(6l Zintgraff in Yierhandt, Naturyolker, 264. 
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The Beduin chiefs who filled up bhe wolls with earbh ou the 
caravan-route, and thereby consigned thousands of pilgrims 
to the torture of thirst, were tied up along the bauks of bhe 
Tigris, where they languished and died. Tn 289/901 the 
teeth of a captive Qarmabian chief were extracted, then one 
of his hands was tied to a high post and the other was 
weighed down by a stone. In this position he was left from 
sunrise to sunset: theh his hands and feet were chopped off, 
then ln’s head; his trunk was eventnfilly iinpaled^ 

In 291/903 the dreaded Qarmatian general, ‘tho man 
with the wart, who had slanghtered the faithful like cattle, 
was bronght with some of his lieutenants to Baghdad. Tho 
Calipli oould not exhibit him high onough to the people. 
At first he thougbt of taking him round the town on an ele- 
phant, tied to a long pole. The Caliph, accordinglj', issued 
orders to pull the archways down through which the pro- 
cession was to pass. But this he tound to be too dull and 
uninteresting. He, therefore, had a stool 2^ yards high tied 
to tlie elephant and seated ‘the man with the wart’ there. 
Ahead of him passed in prccession the rest of the prisoners 
on camels in chains, clad in silk coat and burnoose. Second 
in rank among the prisoners was a beardless youth. In his 
mouth they placed a piece of wood and with a ribbon, like 
a bridle, they tied it to the hind part of liis liead. On his 
entry at Rakkah the people cursed him, insulted him, spat 
on him. The rebels were then taken to prison where a ten 
yards high scaAPold was erected. While in prison ‘the man 
with the wart’ broke a cup, and with the broken pieces cut 
his veins. They dressed his wonnds and deferred the exe- 
cution until the reeovery of his sbrength. As for the lieu- 
tenants their hands and feet were cut off and heads, limbs 
and trunk flung down from the soaAold. After the hands 
and feet of “the man with the wart” were cut off, a big fire 
was lighted before him; a wooden bar was made red hot 
and with it the body was branded. He opeiied his eyes 
wriggled, fainted away, expired. On his death the head was 
8evered from the body and was fastened to a pole, all shout- 
ing 5 God is great. The rest of the prisoners were simply 
beheaded. The head and trunk of “the man with the wart’’ 
were exhibited at the Bridge*. In 397/1007 the Egyptian 
Caliph al-Hakim subdued the rebel Abu Raqwah who had 

(1) Tabari, III, 2206. 

(2) Arib, 3 ff for other (instanoes of omel pnnishments, see Chapter 
VIII, of this book. Also Gibbon (Bnry's ed), II, 490; Valentinian’B 
omelty Vol. III, 21, 22, 60, 62. For Inither examples Lca, Inaiimtion, 
i, 238 ff. Tr.) 
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yioleatly shakea his empire. He put him oa a two-humped 
oarael, ia a poiuted oap of rags, with a moakey bahiad him, 
who was trained to olout him. And thus was he taken to 
the plaoe of exeoation. But ivhen they tried to bring him 
down they fouad him dead'. Instead of this interesting 
report from later souroes, the oontemporary Yahya says : 
He was shown in the town and then slain at the mosque of 
et-Tibr, where his body was impaled and bumt*. 

Suoh deroe punisliments were dealt out to oruel and 
dangerous rebels stained by countless deeds of bloodshed. 
But when we consider that the outting off of hand and foot 
was an old canonioal law, which even to-day is used 
against rebels in Moroooo, and take into account the 
horrible punlshments meted out in Europe in the Middle 
Ages the Baghdad and Cairene Governments show a 
relreshing restraint and moderation. Rebels taken prisoner 
were usually carried round the town on mules’, elephants^, 
partioularly on a two-humped oamel’. They di’essed the 
offenders up diSerently, now in a penitent’s garb in a felt 
burnoose and a red hair coat®: now in a jester’s oostume 
of silk and brooade’', with a fox’s tail or ribbuns or little 
bells tied to the burnoose, now in a long burnoose suoh 
as is wom by women. 

Besides being carried round the town the offenders in 
the 4th/10th cencury were pilloried. They put a wooden 
frame on the oamel and tied the offender to it (Masudi, 
VI, 17). A man, ooncealed under the silk ooat of the 
offender, turned the wooden frame of the Hamadanid 
Husain, now to the right and now to the loft, while being 
taken round Baghdad in 303/916. When the power of 
tbe Caliph deolined and the Amirs entered the House of 
Islam no longer as rebels but as belligerents this mode of 
punishment fell into disuse. In 307/919 Yusuf ibn Abi - 
Bsagh, who rose against the Caliph and established a king- 
dom of his own in the north-west, was taken prisoner. 
When he was taken round Baghdad on a two-humped 

[1] Ibn al-Athir, IX, 144; Ibn Taghribirdi, 93. 

[2] P. 191. [3] Yahya 121. 

[4] Ibn al- Athir, VIII, 49: Masndi, VIII 169, Arib, 77. 

[6] Arib, 64. Masndi, VIII,ie9, 138. 

[6] Znbdat %\-fikrah, Paris, 179 b; snoh asMnnis did to the cap- 
tnred Hamadanids. 

[7] Tha Qarmatians the Kharijite [Masndi, VIII, 169] and the 
ennnoh Wasif [Masudi, VIII, 193], the Hamadanid Husain [AnM7], 
Yustjf ibn-Abisagh [Arib 77]. 
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camel in a brooade coat and a long burnoose bedeeked 
with ribbons and little bells, the people of Baghdad took 
it amiss on the ground tliat he had never insulted his priso- 
ners'. Already then people had ceased to rea]ize that it 
was the case not of dealing with an enemy but of chas- 
tising a rebel. 

The general who marohed against Imad-ud-Dawlali in 
Faris, carried with him a fur burnoose, with fox’s tail, 
and hand-cufis for his adversary to bring him thus appare- 
lled back to Baglidad in triumph. But be was beaten and 
taken captive. They advised the Buwaybid ruler to dress 
bim witb the infamous tbings be bad brnugbt with him. 
But Imad ud-Dawlab thought it petty and wicked to do so.^* 

The cruelty of tlio enquiring Magistrate w'as effeetively 
restrained by the cauonical law of Islam, w'hich regarded 
confession extorted by torture or intimidation as illegal. 
The temporal court could, bowever, resort to corporal 
chastisement when interrogating an accused, Lash, cane, 
stripes on the back, belly, posterior, feet, joints, muscles, 
could be adrainistered’—the cane being regarded as milder 
than the lashh Other forms of torture oniy sliow them- 
selves for purposes of administration or of collection of 
taxes. The most approved method was to stretch aIoft an 
arm or foot of the offender and keep it so suspended until 
it became sore and tender®. The severest punishments in 
the Islamic Law are stoning in oase of adultery, but the 
exacting evidence required made coviction an impossibility; 
cutiing off of hand and foot for highway robbery f’ cutting 
off of hand for theft. But as the soul, after death, was 
thought to be connected with the body—an insult to the 
corpse was regarded as aggravation of the punishment. 
Often was a oorpse placed in a pillory with out-stretched 
arms. At night it was watched and a fire was lighted in 
front of it’’. At tliis time no one alive ivas crucified or 
impaled to death. Of the schismatic Hallaj, who was exe- 
cuted in 309/921, some authorities aver that he was im- 
paled to death*. The more correot report is that he suffered 

(1) Aribn. {2) Ibn al-Athir, VIir, 205 f. 

(3) Masndi. VIII. 154. 

(4) Wuz, 102 (6) Wuz, 381 ; Arib, 184. 

(6j Kit. al-Kiiaraj, 108. 

(7) From the poem of Anbari this appeai-s to have been done to ohe 
who was impaled in 367. Acoording to Uyun es-Siyar of Hamadhani in 
Nadim al-Arib of Ahmad Sa’id Baghdadi, 143. 

(8) Istakhri, Bibi. Geog 1, 149. Ibn Haukal oopies him p. 210. 
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pillory at the beginning of his oareer and was then impri- 
soned. It was indeed eight years before his death, that he 
endured the lash. Among the inhuman atrooities whioh 
the rebellious negroes praotised at Baghdad Ibn al-Mutaaa 
mentions “impaling before death”^. The heaviest punish- 
ment was the burning of the corpse for it signified destruc- 
tion of the soul. This fiual stage of destruction is evi- 
denoed by the fact that no blood-money might any longer 
be paid for one so burnt'^. In 312/924 a Persian traitor, 
caught in the very aot of treason in the place, was execu- 
ted, then crusiiied, and finally, wrapped up in a mantle of 
hemp and oakum, smeared with naphtha, was set fire to 
(Misk, V, 208). In 392/1001 the body of an unpopular 
oliicer was fetched out of the grave and burnt (Wuz, 471). 
No one to niy hnowledye toas hurnt alioe at this 'period. 
(Only one single anecdote is found which casts suspicion 
on tlie Caliph al Mutadid of such an act. Yaqut; hshad, 
VI, 494 f). Of llayiug we hear only among the AMcan 
Fatimids. A rebel who had laid waste the entire West and 
had cut down in Biskrah alone 300,(H)0 palm trees, was 
taken prisoner in 341/952 and (layed alive. His skin stuffed 
with straw was exhibited {Kitah al-Uyun, IV, 252 b), 

A rebel who had given muoh troublo to Jauhar, the 
Fatimid oomiueror of the country, committed suicido in 
prison. After his death he wastliero Aayed and then exhibi- 
od between Cairoandold Cairo’. The Fatimid Muiz is said 
to have ordercd a pious man to be whipped and Aayed alive 
for seditious speeches. But the Aayer, a Jew, for sheer 
meroy, instead of Aaying, plunged a dagger into bis heart—- 
a story entirely unlike all that we know of Muiz. Maqrizi 
relates something equally inoredible. At the time of 
Malek en-Nasir the most favourite form of torture was to 
plaoe dung-beetles on the head of the offender and then to 
tie a Aarne-coloured oloth over it. After an hour the skull 
was pierced through and through and the offender was 

(1) Diwan, 1,129. 

. (2) This is 80 today as it was in the old days. Gompare the con- 
ditions imposed hy Abu Bakr on the insurgent Arabs. We keep wbat we 
have taken from you but you retum what you have taken from us. You 
shall pay blood-inoney for our dead, but ymirs arc to be in hell fire Bela- 
dhuri in Futuh, 96 (Eng. tr. Vol. I. p. 144 Tr). The Muslim leader 
then actually bums the corpses of his opponents (Beladhuri, 96). The 
disappearance of ‘blood-money’ among the Greeks is also connected with 
the growing practice of burning Ihe corpses. Yahya, fol. lOOa; Maqrizi, 
Khitat, 418. 

(8) Jauzi, fol llla. 
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dead^ Ouly in Egypt oould a mad Caliph, wishing to 
have no more wives, nail a number of them down in a 
chest and oonsign them to the Nile®. The Ohristians 
specially invented all kinds of oruel stories about him. 
Thus it is said that Orestes, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
was terribly tortured and killed. In May the ohuroh 
celebrates the martyrdom of St. Orestes, but his Chris- 
tian contemporary Yahya ‘three times assures’ us that 
Orestes dted at Constantinople^. The dynastic troubles 
at Baghdad did not pass off without atrocities. This was 
mainly due to the religious fear of shedding the Caliph’s 
blood^ But aotual cases of sucb tortures were really iso- 
lated. In the oldest reports popular imagination actively 
co-operated. In 265/869 the Caliph al-Muta55Z was 
deposed. Masudi, born soon after the event, writes thal 
opinion was divided regarding his death. According to 
some he died a natural death in prison; according to others 
be was starved to death. According to yet others boiling 
water was poured on him oausing his death, and according 
to others still they choked him in a hot bath,—others add 
that while there he was given ice water to drink whioh 
burst his Iiver and entrails'h The later Abulhda even says 
that he was immured alive'’. Still wilder reports were 
oirculated about the death of his successor. He is said to 
have heen throttled or stitled in carpets and cushions. 
Again we are told that his testioles were pressed until he 
died. And again, he was placed between too wooden 
frames which were pulled by strings, until he expired.’' 
The later Ibn al-Athir, likewise, mentions in the account 
of the Caliph Ibn al-Mutazz’s death in the year 226/902 
that his testicles were squeezed until he died, but the older 
authorities know nothing about this*. 

In conformity with the Byzantine practice in the 
4th/10th oeutury they began to blind the olaimants to tbe 
throne, making thereby their accession impossible. The 
first of the line to suffer this fate w'as the deposed Caliph 
Qahir, when he refused to release the people from their 

vl) Khitat, 1, 426. 

(2) Yahya, fcl 123 b, (3) Sohltimberger, Epopee Byz. II, 208. 

(4) Many atrocities, seemingly tinnecessary to tis, were dtie to this 
fear. Marco Polo (II, 6) relates that the great Khan wrapped tip Nayan 
in a caiTtet and rolled him up and down until he was dead 'because he 
was his own blood which he would not shed on the oarth and in the 
light of the sun’. (5) Masudi, VIII, 4. (6) An^ia^.es 266. 

[7] Masudi, VIII, 11. 

[8] Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 13. 
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oath of allegiauce and to abdicate before the Qadhi and 
the notaries (322/934)'. 

Ahmad ibn Abulhasan, the Sabian, blinded him with a 
red-hot nail“. Ai-Muttaki, the second, was blinded by the 
Ohief of the Turkish guards who, to drown his shrieks 
and those of his wives, oaused the drum to be beaten 
during the operatiou of blinding (333/044)^. About 400/ 
1000 this was a very favourite practice among the Buwa- 
yhids and yet a Caliph in 357/967 was satished with 
merely cutting o£E the nose of‘a dangerous Abbasid prince, 
and in 366/976 a Buwayid Sultan dealt similarly with a 
deposed Wazi 7 'K This too, was an importation from 
Byaantium. 

Death by hanging was not common; only one such 
case I know of in 450/1058’. Even poisouiog does not 
play the role which one might expect it to play by reason 
of its usage extending for centuries. He who is familiar 
with the imaginative powers of the modern orient wiJl be 
inclined to reduce hy quite one-half the number of reported 
cases of poisoning. Here is an instance in point. 
Poisoning by baked eggs is hiiited at in tho oldest contem- 
porary authority as a possihle cause of the death of a victim 
over eighty years of age". In a later authority it is 
asserted as an actual fact’'; whereas in the Kitab al-Uyun, 
drawing from bcst sourcos, it is stated that he died of 
diarrhoea*. Even as regards one of the earliest cases of 
poisoning under the Caliph al-Hadi (169-170/785-786) it 
is stated ; “There are other versions as well”®. The con- 
temporary Masudi thus relates the gossip regarding the 
death of the Caliph al-Mutadid. Some ascribed his death to 
poisoning by Ibn Bulbui; others to the exhau8tion upon the 
strenuous campaign against Wasif; yet others to a siave- 
girl who poisoned him with a handkerchief with which she 
wiped his perspiration. Besides these there were other 
reports as weli"’. 


[1] Yahya, 86 a; Misk V, 466; Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 211. 

[2] Uyun aPlMdaig, IV, fol. 142a. 

[31 MasTidi, VIII, 351; Elias Nisib, 212 acoording to Thabit ibn 
Sinan. 

l4j Ibn al-Atliir, VJII, 431; 499; Yaqut, Irtyhnd, V, 349. 

[6] Subki, Tabaejat, II, 293. [6] Amedroz in Wvz, 19. 

[7] For instance Zubdat al-/ihah, Paris, 193 [81 fol. 107 a. 

[9] Masndi, VI, 266. 

[10] Masudi, VIII, 211. 
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According to the later Mirkhond poisoning plays the 
greatest role relatively in the royal house of Bukhara. A 
careful comparision with the older reports will eonsider- 
ably modify the quantities employed. Among the rulers of 
their times al-Mutadid and al-Qahir are said to have been 
of a cruel disposition. It is reported of the hrst that lie 
was wont to stuff the mouth, the nose, the ears of his 
victim and then have air pumped into the intestines un- 
til he swelled like a bag. The next thing done was to 
make an incision in the veins out of which air, along with 
blood, esoaped whistling^. The misdeeds of al-Qahir were 
of a piece with his wicked charaoter. In his presence he 
had two men thrown into a well and when one of them 
hung on to the edge he ordered his men to cut off his hand, 
whioh they did^. On the fall of the field-Marshal Munis 
he caused, at hrst, the head of the son Yalbaq to be cut 
off and Irought to his father. Then Yalbaq’s throat was 
eut, and his liead w'ith that of his son w'as sent to Munis. 
Munis was then dragged by tbe foot to the gutter and 
there slaughtered* like a shcep, while Qahir looked on'*. 
The three heads were brought out in three basins to the 
parade-ground, to be seen by the people, that of Yalba({’s 
son Ali was canued round the city on bothsides, then 
brought back to the palace, and in accordance with custom 
placed in the msgaKine of skulls. The later Ibn al-Athir 
reports that the soldiers reluclantly helped him in this act 
of crueltyh Qahir was also the only one who caused a 
man—an Abbasid prince and pretender—to be immured 
alive’. The Amir Adud-ud-Dawlah (d. 372/982) had a 
Wazir and his associates, who had ”pla.yed the traitor, 
trarnpled to death by elephants—the only instaiice of the 
kind in that period®. 

Throughout the century only two instances of suicide, 
apart from those under sentence of death, are recorded’'. 
Poor and shunned by all for his venomous satires a clerk, 
son of a Samanid Wazir, committed suicide*. The other 

[1] Masudi, VIII, 116, 16, 

[2] Misk, V, 446. 

[31 Misk, IV, 604; Misk, III, 3C4 Eng. tr. Tr.. 

[4] Misk, V, 428 Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 194. 

[5] Misk, V, 42T; Jauei, 45 a; Eiibdat al-fikrak, IP&ns, fol. 226b; 
Ibn al-.\thir. VIII, 198 

[6] Misk, VI, 481, 6l7 Adiid-ud-Dawlah was also the first to 
reviTe tbe use ot war-elephants in war (Misk, VI, 464). 

[7] But see index to the Eclipse of the Abbassid Caliphate S. V. 
suioide. Tr. (8) Yatimah, IV, 7, 
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the physician Ibn Gasaan, drowned himself in Kalwada 
being disconsolate for the love of a foTeign slave. He, how- 
ever, was a Ohristian'. 

Already about the year 100/700 the Caliph is said to 
have forbidden the use of iron neck-chains for prisoners*. 
The Canonists at the time of Harun were agreed that the 
prisoners should be fed and clothed at the cost of the ex* 
chequer and that a monthly allowance of 10 dirhams per 
liead should be sanctioned. Even their dress was deter- 
mined according to the season, and according to their sex. 
It was forbidden to prisoners to go out in chains and beg^. 
In a Budget of the Caliph al-Mutadid (279-289/892-902) a 
monthly allowance of 1500 dinars is shown for theprisoners 
ofBaghdad*, namely for their provisions, water and other 
necessities. 

The embroidered girdles (tikak) are said to be the spe- 
cial work of the prisoners’. It is, even today, the finest 
work that is done in Baghdad. “I learnt in the prison® 
how to embroider trouser-bands”. 

In the beginning of the 4tb/10th century the Wazir 
appointed doctors for prisoners, who were to visit them 
daily and render them medical aid’'. In Egypt on the other 
hand, prisons were leased out. It was the most coveted of 
Government leases for it yielded large income. The lessees 
exacted six dirhams a month from every prisoner. This 
amount was paid in on admission and was not refunded 
even if the prisoner was detained for a shorter period®. 

The minimum oharity, canonically fixed for a Muslim, 
is 2| percent on his property, not on its income”. Examples 
of benefaction8 are given, both of the pious and the worl- 
dly, showing a sense of great reiiuement in charity. A rich 
savant at Herat (d. 378/988) had gold ooins struck, wortb 
one-and-a-half times as much as the ourrent coin. “The 
poor rejoioes when I make over a small paoket to him 

(1) Abtilqasim. 83. 

(2) Frag hist arab. (3) Kit al-Khamj, 83. (4) Wnz, 21, 

(6) likak, Lane: “the band (that is inserted in the donble npper 
border) of the drawers or tronsers. Generally a strip of cotton, which 
is often embroidered at each end; sometimes of ret-work, and some- 
times of silk Tr. 

(6) Ibn al-Mnttaz. Baihaqi, M.ahasin’ ed. Sohwally 571. It is 
not to be fonnd in the Diwan. (7) Ibn al-Qifti, 193. 

(8) Maqrizi. Khitat, 1, 89. (9) Eg. Kashl, 316. 
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for he thinks that it contains a silver-piece. On opening 
it he is pleased to see the yellow of the gold, and more 
pleased still when he finds it heavier in weight than the 
ordinary cuiTent coiu'. 

A rich merchant, who happened to be at the same 
time a man of learning (d. sent to another 

a book with a gold-piece between every two foIios®. A 
goldsmith at Baghdad sent the folIowing day to a popular 
preacher, who had preached on “ sweets ”, 500 biscuits 
with a gold-piece in each®. Living in cheerless house alllio- 
ted by povorty the poet Jahizah (d. .324/936) was visited by 
an offioial who brought with him all that was necessary; 
carpets, utensils, provisions, slaves. After chatting through 
the night he made over ‘2000 dirhams to the poet, took 
liim round the house and on leaving said : “Take care of 
your house. All that is in it is yours’'^ The pious mother 
of a clerk accustomed her son from his childhood to plaoe 
at nighc a pound-weight of bread under his head and 
to give it in charrity the next morning. And indeed he 
did so all his life^. InKirman rich in date-trees the 
custom is never to pick up fallen dates, but to let the poor 
have them, with the result that when a voilent windblows 
the poor get more than the owners". 

In making small presents, amonglovers there was delicacy 
and discrimination. To send a lemon was considered 
improper, for it was nice to look at but was sour within. 
Often the loved-one sent an apple where “her bite seemed 
like the claws of a scorpion’”^. This practice obtained in 
the Koman world*. Or again a poet had a valuable piece 
of cloth embroidered with his verses for his favourite 
feraale musician'*. Though they established no orphanage 
yet, since the Prophet had been an orphan, they took a 
very kindly interest in them. In Isphahan, for instanoe, a 
pious man was wont to take them home every Priday, to 
get their heads oiled'". On the other hand the establish- 
ment of hospitals was a purely worldly attair—the pious 
having nothing to do with medical treatment. Its very 
name ‘Bimaristan’ is Persian and comes not from the 
Quran. Walid, son of Abdul Malik, is said to have been 
the Brst to found a hospital in Islam". Then the Barme- 
oides, anything but orthodox, founded one, with an Indian 

[I] Janzi, 128 a; Snbki, 11, 165. [2] Snbki, 11. 222. 

[3] Jau^i, fol. 142b. [4] Jaazi, fol 56a. [5] Waz, 64. 

[6] Ibn Hankal. 224. [7] Ibn nl-Matazz, 1, 68., Ib. 

[8] Gleiohen-Rasswarm. Elegantiae 277 

[9] Shabashti, 117a. [10] Aba Naaim, 161n, 

(II) Maqrizi, Khitat II, 409. 
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physician as its Superintendent'. In his fauious letter 
Tahir enjoins on his son : Build houses for the faithful 
that are ill, appoint a 8upervisor to look after them and 
physioians to tfeat them^ Iii 259/873 Ahmad ibu 
Tulun built the first great hospital in Egypt. It had a bath 
for men atid one for women, and was exolusively meant for 
poor folks—no soldier or courtier being admitted there. On 
admission the clothes and money of the patient were depo- 
sited with the Superintendent. Before disoharge the patient 
receiwed bread and ohioken as his parting meal. The Prinoe 
spent 60,000 dinars for the hospital and wisited it every 
Friday\ Ahmad even established a dispensary in his 
Court'mosque where a physician treated every Priday free 
of oharge''. 

There was also a section for the luuatios in the hospi- 
tal. Baghdad however, possessed a particularly large 
lunatic asylum—the Ezechiel monastery ofYore-a few days 
journey southward on the way to Wasit^. Chains and whips 
as was the case with us a lew deoades ago, were the chief 
requisite8 of suoh an institution'’. At Baghdad under al- 
Mutadid (279-289/982-902) 450 di)iar% a inonth were allot- 
ted for the remuneration of phyaicians, attendants and eye- 
doctors—the only speoialists of that age,-for warders, gate- 
keepers of the asyluin, for food, bakery and medicine": The 
hospitals of the capital received powerful support from, a 
non-Musliin. In 304 Sinan ibn Thabit assumed charge of 
“the five hospitals of Baghdad”\ Under the inAuence of 
this famous physician two other largehospitals were opened 
in 306/918, one by the Caliph himself at “the Syrian gate”, 
and the other at the cost of his inother on the valuable 
building site on the eastern side of the town by the St. 
John’s market and the Tigris. Both were placed under the 
direction of Sinan. For the up-keep of the Caliph’s hospital 
2000, aud for that of his mother 600 dinars a month were 
assigned by endowment". In 311/923 the Wazir Ibn al- 
Furat too established a hospital at Baghdad, for which he 

(1) Pihrist, 2i5 (2) Ibn Taifur, ed. Keller, fol. 20 b. 

(3) Maqrizi, Khitat, II, 409 An opponent, however, ridicDles it: 
‘Pasten the hospital to his back-side with all the olnmsy ruffians within' 
(Kindi, 21?) |4) Maqrizi Khitat, II, 267. 

(6) Yaqubi, Bibl Oeoijr. YIT, 321; Iqd, III, 240. 

(6) Aghani KYIII, 30 (7) Wuz, 21. 

(8) Jauzi, fol. 14 a. Here he is particularly good as an authority 
for he has used the chroniole of Thabit. The oldest was the Sa’idi at 
Muhawwal-gate (fol. 66a). 

[9] Qifti, 194: Usaibiah, 1. 222; fol 16 a—accordiug to him 

tho figure is 2000; Abul mahasin, II, 203. 
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paid 200 dinars a month'. At Sinan’s suggestion his patron 
Bejkem started in 329/941 the constructiou of a third hos- 
pital on the delightful little hill on the western bank of the 
Tigris where once stood the castle of Harun but it was nover 
completed. In .368/987 Adud-ud-Dawlah completed the 
building, and in 371/987 the hospital was opened with a 
stafi of physiciaus and attendants, servants, poiters, super- 
visors, administrators'*. Muij{-ud-Dawlah founded in 365/ 
965 yet another hospital by the Bridge of the Tigris and 
endowed it with landed properties yielding an income of 
1000 dinars’ Even provincial towns such as Shiraz, 
Isphahan and Wasit had their hospitals^ 

In 319/931 the Caliph Muqtadir was inlormed that a 
physioian had treated some one on wrong lines, with tlie 
result that the patient had died. He ordered Ibn Batinab, 
his Inspector of Professions, to prerent any one from 
practising as physician who was not examiued by Sinan, 
his physioian in ordinary and who had not obtained a eerti- 
ficate of competence from him. Apart from thoso wlio 
commanded confidence by their great reputation or were 
aotually in Government service, there were more than 800 
qualified medical practitioncrs. Their examination was 
oonducted in the politest form : “1 desire to hear somethiug 
from the gentleman which I woiild always like to remem- 
ber”*. 

In this century no single iiistance is ou record of a 
physician-in-ordinary paying w'ith his life for the wrong 
treatment of a prinoe. Tn 324/935 the Christian physioian 
Bukht Jesu fell under the suspicion of having purposely 
treated the deceased brother of the Caliph wrongly. He 
atoned for it merely by banishment from Courl. 


[Il JaiTzi. foI. 23, 

[2] Qifti, 193; Jatusi, fol f)9a, Ibii .al-Athir, IX, 12; Ibn Khall IJ, 
485. [3] JaTizi, fol 98b. 

[4J MttIc, 430; JaTizi, 69a. The ono at Wasit was called an Jnn 
dar al‘Diyafah) and was a feedin{{-hous' for the pcople a* well. It was 
loTinded by the Bejkem at the timo of a famine [Ja«zi, 69a; Qifti, 193J. 
Wasit got a hospital proper only in 413 [Jntizi, fol J93b. 

[5J Qifti, 191. 
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300 dirhams (300 franks) were reckoned at Mosul at 
this time as the atiuual requirement of a married couple in 
a hmnble station of life', 5-7000 dinars (50-70,000 marks) 
as a decent competence". A young man, belonging to an 
ohicial circle, who had rua throiigh his patrimony in women 
and songs, inherited from his maternal side 40,000 dinars 
bnt, now, hnwing grown wiser, utilized his raoney thus: for 
1000 dinars he i-epaired and restored his ancestral home; 
for 7000 he purchased the household needs : carpets, dres- 
scss, three slave girls et cetera; 2000 he invested in a busi- 
ness; 10,000 he buried under-ground for a rainy day and 
with the balance 20,000 he acquired a landed estate on the 
in-come of which he lived‘. 

The excavations at Samaraa have familiarized us with 
the Mesopotamian houses of the 3rd/9th century. “The 
houses at Samarra were built acoording to a deAnite plan : 
a covered passage led from the street or the lano to a spa- 
cious rectaugular oourt-yard-the proportion being 2 : 3. On 
the shorter side lay a E- shaped hall with smaller rooms in 
the corners. Tlie Court-yard,moreover, was surrounded by 
rows of reotangnlar residential and other rooms intended for 
household purposes*. In most of the houses there were a 
number of subsidiary court-yards with out-houses (Wirth- 
8chaftsraumen) The houses invariably had baths and sewe- 
rage and not infrequently wells. Oecasionally they had open 
halls with colonades and under-ground living rooms with 
ventilation-ohimneys. The houses were one-storied. Where 
the ground was uneven-it was skilfully turned into 
terraces. There were as many as fifty rooms in a house. 
Windows were set with buirs eye-shaped coloured glass 
of 20 to 50 CM in diameter”. 

In the Mesopotamian Liteiature of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury we find no reference to sumraer underground dwellings. 

(K Masari-al-IIshaq, 159. 

(%) Ibid, 5. (3) Kit. al-Faraj, II, 17. 

(4) S.aiTe and nerzfeld, Erster Yorlaujiger Bericht uher cUe 
Auscjrnhmgen Von Samarra Berlin, 1912, p, 14, 
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Not a single one of the numerous stories of the time sug- 
gests it'. The practice of sheltering oneseli in this way 
from the intense heat comes from Central Asia where in 
981 A. D. Wang Yen Te remarks that the Uighurs reside 
in summer in underground dwellings*. Of the Muslim coun- 
tries—Zereng, capital of Afghanistan and the Persian town 
of Arragan were the first to build Sirdabs with running 
water for summer dwellings’. Even in the 5th/llth century 
it appears as a peculiarity of Arragan to Nasir Khusru to 
have as many rooms below'' as above the earth. Through 
these underground dwellings {Sirdab) Aowed water—ensur- 
ing thereby coolness and oomfort in summer. Some 
centuries later Maqrizi can boast of Bgypt that “in summer 
there people need not as at Baghdad go into underground 
dwellings”’. Instead of the Sirdab the summer-luxury of 
the day was the “Bair or Quhhat al-Kliaish (House or dome 
of felt)®. 

In summer tiie Peraian kings are said to have taken 
their siesta in a ronm witli double walls, the intervening 
spaoe being filled with ice. And suoh too, it is said, was 
the oase with the Omayyads, but under Mansur a diSerent 
cooling-process was introduced. They spread the ooarsest 
felt and kept watering it; the evaporation produoed a cool 
breeze’^. At first they spread the felt over a tent, later over 
the Yenetians'’. In the palace of Adud-ud-Uawlah at Shiraz 
the felt was kept constantly wet by water-discharging 
pipes®. At Baghdad apparently this was the approved 
cooling-prooess. At the beginning of the 4th/10th century a 
general oonsidered a levy coming from Baghdad as unfit 
for strenuous campaign on the ground that “they were 
aooustomed to houses on the Tigris, to wirxe, to ice, to wet 

a) Sirdab at this time, is an tindergronnd excavation; e g. 
Muqtadir dug a pit in the palace in front of the Plant-House (Baum- 
hause?) for Munis. It was then to be said that he was thrown into a 
Sirdab Kit uUUyun, fol. 113b. In Arib (p. 10/ “in a house enclosed by 
iron gates". Already at tho time of Mansur some one has been impri-* 
soned in a Sirdab, He conld not distingnish the light of the day from 
the darkness of the night”. Masndi, Yl, 200. 

(2) JRAS, 1898, p. 819. 

(3) Ibn Haukal, 299. 

f4) .Ed. Sohefer, Text. 91; tr, 260. 

(6) Khitat 1,28. 

(6) (The usage of the authors snggests that this was something like 
n punkha. Tr.) 

(7) Tabari, III, 418, Yaqut, Irshal, YI, 99, in verses from the 
time of Tahir, 

(8) Tha^alibi, Lat, al^Ma'amif, 14. (9) Muk, 449, 
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felt and feniale musicians”'. To these suinnier houses Mir- 
wahat el-Ehais, (fans made of felt), brought furthei* cool- 
ness. Deeply scented pieces of cloth were fastened to these 
fans not “unlike a sail to a ship” ’. Ice and wet felt were 
even taken to the pleasure-boats on the Tigris, curtains of 
coloured gauze draping it’. During the summer nights 
people of Baghdad slept on the roots of their housesh 

In the north, at Amul, reason of the incessant 
rain the roofs were generally sloping '. lu Yaman even in 
summer it was so cool in tlie house that they bad to cover 
themselves at Siesta. They retired to bed and drew the 
curtain. This was explaiued by the facb tbat the interior of 
thc houses was white-washed with lime. The roof and the 
wall being of marble, houses were always full of light. 
Indeed where pure marble was used for the roofing—the 
shadow of the Aying birds was visible within'’'. In the 
middle of the 3rd/9th century for larger buildings the 
Hirah style of architecture was adopted; in other words 
Hellenistio style; three sided frontage w*ith a door in the 
centre and in each of the two wnngs. The Caliph Muta- 
wakkil built his palaoe with tbree huge gates “through 
which a rider could pass lance in haiid”". This style found 
favour and the people generally bnilt houses in the Hirah 
style'*. 

According to the prelimiuary report on the excavations 
at Samrra the central (archway) was larger and broader 
than the others. This, indeed, was an imitation of the He- 
llenistio triumphal arohes". The Palace, the Taj, built forty 
years later, is likely to have been an extension of this style. 
Its front oonsisted of five vaults or arches resting on ten 


[1] De Geoje, Carmathes, 218, according to Misk. 

[2] Gvizuli, MntaJi el-budur, 1, 60. for the 4th/10th centnry we 
}iav0 a proof of this in a nassage in Sari. 

[3] Jainliara, of Saizari, Leiden, fol. 199 a; Baihaqi, ed. SohWallY; 

447. 

[4J This is manif 0 st from the stoiy of the animal Zabzab which 
finds a place in all the chronides nnder the year 204 Fnrther Ihn Janzi 
(18, b) says : chronicles nnder the year 308 it became so cold that people 
came down from the roofs and covered themselves as in winter'\ 

[6] Istakhri 211, 

[6] Hamadhani, 196. 

[7] Yaqnbi, Bibl. GeogJWllt 266, 16. 

[8] Masudi. VII, 192 f. 

[9] p. 34. The Snbnrb, on the east side of Bhagdad, where the 
military Boad to Persia leaves the capital, was called the * Three Gates** 
by reason of this style of arohitectnre (See, Gny Le Strange, Baghdad, p 
203, Tr). 
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marble columns, each tivo ells (or about 8 feet) in heigl»t^. 
The frontago of the Palace of Ibn Tulun in Egypt had 
three doors side by aide: only on groat fcstivo occasions 
were all these opened". From the East, indeed, did Ibn 
Tulun borrow this as well as the style of the Minarets. 

The palace, witli its enolosure, on the east side ol 
Baghdad, constituted quite a little town. Enoircled by a 
wall, it stretched 12 kilometers inland froin the Tigris*. 
The palaces of the aristocracy also consisted of several 
buildings. The Wazir Ibn al-Furat who (about 300/912) 
spent about 300,000 dinars on iiis Palace, had a garden 
house built close by (Dar-ul-Bustan) at a fnrther cost of 
500,000 dinars, where his women-folk, nieces and liis small 
children resided*. Behind the gates towered’ the tallest 
portion—the BaJno —adorned with battlenients: 

Its battJements rose like Yeiled women squatting in 
a row at prayer*. 

The Caliph’s palaces possessed gardens, houses, bow- 
ers, cupolas, court-yards, ponds and rivulets enlivening 
the scene. Iii the ‘Lead-House’ the Caliph held his oiticial 
audiences. There tiowed a brook in front, discharging 
itself into the Tigris". Court-yards, for acoommodating 
guards’ were called after the latter forty, si^t}’', ninety'*. 
Among the rotunda the ‘Citron-House’ (dar-el Utrujjah)''. 
and the dome of the Ass’ are mentioned'". 

(1) YaqTit, 1, 809. Thns is this somewhat ohscnre passage is to b< 
nnderstood (Gny Le Strange Bnolulad, 254 Trb 

(2) Maqrizi, 1, .316. 

(3) Istakhri 83. This niight haye been like Sliira^, (according to f 
traveller) which abont the end of tiie 4th/10th centnry was for the mosi 
part, intersectcd by waste lands. TABTKHBAOTTDAD Te(rt, 49. 

(4) Wnz, 179. 

(6) Jaiihari, nnder Bahw, Abnlqasim, 36. 

(6) Ibn al-Mutazz spoaking of tho “Seven-Star Palace' 

(7) Wnz, 420. 

(8) So were the divisions called btcanse their month for salar} 
connted 40 or 90 days. (These seem German rather than English for 
mations) Tr. 

f9) Misk, V, 324; Hamza Isphahani, 1, 204; Ibn al-Mutazz, Diwan 
I, 136 lines"6 is to be read so. 

(10) Janzi, 160. a. In Ibn al-Mntazz it is referred to as “a bigl 
rotnnda 1, 133. line 6. The name is said to be dne to the fact that the 
Galipb conld on his ronnd, monnt np to the top on a donkey. Bat tbie 
is stated only in a latter sonrce (Yaqat, 1, 806) and is likely to be ar 
inyention after the faahion of the Alexandrian light-houso whioh wae 
similarly oalled. Ibn Khnrdadbih, 116 
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The Amirs used to ride in the labryinth of palaces as 
far as the Dar es-Salam, wherc they dismounted (Jauui, 
160a.) Later authorities speak. of underground passages 
oonnecting the Palaces one \Yith the other. Nasir Khusru 
also tells U8 that the Patimid palao^ oonsisted of large and 
small buildings interconneoted with uuderground passages. 
In the many detailed stories, referring to the palaces, how- 
ever, we never hear of sucli secret inJets and outlets. In 
any case there is exaggeration. Mukaddasi visited the 
palace of Adncl-ud-Dawla at Shiraz after his death. He 
reports that he beard from the Ohief Chamberlain that it 
ooirtained 360 rooms—the prince using one every day of 
the year'. 'The Light-house at Alexandria is said to have 
had 366 roo ns". The Palace of Eldenburg at Brandenburg 
had as many rooms as tlie days of the year *. 

As a forerunuer to artihciality iu Jjiterature we uotice, 
towards the end of the 3rd/9th oentury, fauciful innorations 
spreading frora Court to Conrt. 

In the Tulunid Palace in Egypt there was a (juick- 
silver pon(3, oOcubits s^juare. At its corncrs were massive 
silver pillars to which werc attached silver cords with 
silver rings, holding a leather mattress filled with air. On 
this slept the rulor, one of the sublimest of regal devices ! 
It was maryellous to see it on a moon-lit night when the 
moon—beams miugled with the sparkling cjuiok-silrerh 

In 305/907 the Caliph showed to the Greek Ambassa- 
dor at Baghdad a lake of tin, raore resplendent than polised 
8ilver. It was 30X20 yards with four beautiful pleasure 
boats, covered over with gold-embroidered Egyptian linen ’. 
“At the time of Augustus the so-called Egyptian garden 
came into fashion in Eome*’. It approximately repre- 
sented what was later understood by an English Park. It 
was a reaetion against the severe architectural style which 
built gardens on the same lines as houses”. 

And when the ruler of Spain built his —Pleasure-Palace 
of Eahra at Cordoya—it oould not, of course, be without 
a ^icksil^er pond^. 

(1) 1>. 449. 

{2) Khurdadbih, 114. 

(3) Pontane, Fmf .■? chIos.set\ 9fi. 

(4) Maqrizi Khitat, 1, 3()5,. 

(6) Tarikh Baghdail, 63, 

(6) Gleichen—Rnsswnrni, Elcgantiae, 387. 

(7) Abnlmahasin, II, 281. 
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lu bhe Tuluuid Khumarwaihi tliis Egyptian traditiou 
was united to the Turkish delight iu Aowers; making hiui 
the greatest garden-builder among Muslim prinoes. On his 
father’s drill-grouud he had ali kinds of Aowers and trees 
planted: rare gralts suoJi as almonds ou apricot steiu, vari- 
ous kinds of roses, red, aud blueand yellow iotus. In laying 
out the garden patterns of piotures and letters were foIIowed. 
The gardener had to see that no Ieaf oparJapped the other. 
Ponds, fountains, artihcial wells —similar to those of the 
Egyptiau style of gardening — and payilions onliyened the 
garden. The idea of an ‘English Park’, which was little 
kuown even in ancient history, was so far reniote that the 
garden-Ioving Egyptian Oaliph of the subsequent century 
ordered the paths of his gardens to be covered with Baby- 
lonian mats'. The palrn-stems were covered with guilded 
nietal plates —an old oriental taste! Already the Persiau 
kings held audieuces uuder plane —trees, entirely wrapped- 
up in silver‘'. Indeed even in the “moderm Pavilion” at 
Bahgdad tliere sbood some 400 palms —all five yards high 
and all covered fiom top to bottom with caiwcd — teakwood, 
supported by gold girders’. 

The supremest pleasure of the Caliph Qahir was in 
his orange-garden for which he imported trees from Basra 
and Omau, only recently brought there from India'. And 
about this very tiine ttourished in Syria two poets —Sanau- 
bari and Kushajim ~ interpreters of the oharms of gardens, 
ttowers and trees. But the tteld was a limited one 
roses, narcissusses, deep red anernones, white poppies, 
violets, Jasniin, granates, inint, oarnations, lilies, myrtles, 
the yellow camomiles and lotus on the ponds. The tulip 
had not yet come down from Ceutral Asia. The rose- 
cultiyation was already well-developed. The author 
of the Nishwar al-Muhadarah (d. 381/994) proiessess to 
have seen a deep-black rose with delicious scent and, 
likewise, at Basra a rose half deep-red and half pure- 
white, the dividiug line appearing on each petel as if 
marked by a reed-pen’’. The oypress was then the only 


(1) On the continent ‘English, Parks or English Gardens signhy 
wild gi’owing bnshos and trees whicli seem more like a iorest than an 
artihoial well-oared for park. The latter is stylod : iranaosichen Garten. 
Tr. Maqrfzi, Khitat, 1, 4S7. 

(2) Kliitat, 1, 316; Almlinahasiu, II, 56, 

(3) Tarikh Daghdad, p. 63 f. 

(4) Masndi, VIII, 836, 

(5) Snynti, Ilumi al-Mnhadarah, II 237. 
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garden tree along with the palm. The paseion for gar- 
dening, originating in Egypt, reinained asoendant through* 
out this period. In the 5th/llth oentury Nasir Khusru 
found in Cairo market—gardeners who had fruit-bearing 
plants in tubs in stook for ready transplantation. He had 
not seen anything like it elsewhere. A rioh Jew had on his 
roof 300 plants in silyer pots^ 

In the midst of a round pond of clear water in the 
Palace at Baghdad thero was a tree of eighteen branches 
with houghs of silver and some few of gold. It had multi- 
oolonred leaves which, like real ones, trembled in the breeze. 
All kinds pf birds made of silver sat and twittered on the 
brauches. In 305/917 this is said to have amazed the 
Byzantin6 ambassador more than anything else^. At the 
Imperial Palace at Byzantium there were sev6ral pieces of 
furniture round the Caesar’s throne on whioh, Bishop Liut- 
prand, ambassador of the German King Otto, saw and 
heard birds sitting and singing. The Greek Emperor even 
liad large gilded lions stretched before him watohing his 
throne. During the audience they occasionally opened 
their mouths, roared and struok the ground with their tails, 
Purther, the Imperial throne oould be lifted, by a, 
machine, to the roof of the saloon : a piece of bad taste, 
foreign to bhe orientals h 

Ibn al-i\Iutazz, Prince and contemporary, praises the 
tree at Baghdad''. 

The houses at Baghdad mostly had projections and 
bay-windows on the ground floor which* an indiAerent 
donkey-rider oould not always avoid and which as dangerous 
corners had an evil reputation®. In the narrow streeta of 
Shiraz where two animals could not pass side by side people 
were always colliding with these projeotions’’. 

The house door was of a tastefully oarved wood—a ring 
sorved as a knooker*. Wood, indeed, was very widely used 
in rioh houses—the Indian teak being the greatest favourite. 
Like the rooms of our peasants the interior was, as the 

(1) Sohefei'’8 tr. 160, 172. 

(2) Tarikh Baghdad, ed Saloon. 

(3) Ebersolt, La Grand Palais de Oonstantinople, Paris, 1910,66. 

(4) Diwan, 1, 138. 

(5) Eawasik, Abnlqasitii, 33. 

(6) Yatimah, II, 263, Jamh, al Islam Leiden, fol 77a. 

(7) Mnk, 429. 

(8) Hamadhani, Maq, Beymt, 106. 
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Gorujans say, “Cozy”. Tlie rooiu which stands in the 
Cairo Museuni has that cffect^ The rooius howerer, were 
soniewhHt empty-looking' but the ligure, the dress, the 
nioYOUieut of the iumates showed to great advautage. Co- 
lour aud design h.acl a free play ou carpeted walls and Hoor. 
Tho ouly piece of furuiture was the trunk which aJso was a 
dopository of clotiies’. Cupboards aud bedsteads were 
unkuown. Tlie table was brought in for meals onl}'. In 
tijo rich houses ol tlic yrd/Uth eentury au o)iyx plate was 
used for mcals'’. Later tables with legs eame into iashiouk 
In Abultjasim tables mado of red-wliite Khorasauian Klia- 
lang-wood resembling “a bunch of Carnations” are praised. 
By and by the tables becamc morc aud luore massivc. In 
30*5/917 the Caliph sent to a wazir thrco tablos—the Jargest 
of which had a circuudorence of fifty spans with thc romlt 
that the door had to be enJarged to let it in^ 


At the Katimid ('ourt (juivers of Khalang-wood wcrc 
liJiewise usod''. 'J'hey were specially pj'eparcd at Jurj!:ii on 
tJie Caspian 8ea\ Already iii the 3rd/9th coutury Jaliiz 
praises for the east uteusils made ot JCaiinaldsh ('Turkish) 
KhaJang-wOod alongside of the Chinesc utcnsils, then 
popularall over\ 'J'he co( king uteiisils are siinply caJJed 
tiufr (Copper)". In the Cairo of tlic 5tJi/JltIi ceutury a 
woman owned 5000 lieavy copper watci;—tiibs which she 
lct out on Jiire for a dirham per month'". 


lu tlie uumerous arrangemeuts for warm baths IsJam 
caiTicd forward a beautifuJ inheritance of the Grcco-Bonian 
world. In tlie oJd Oriciit this side ()f life was iiot devcloped. 
TJie Bersiau Jdjig JBalas (J8-J-J88 A. JJ.) iucun-ed the wrath 
of liis priesthood by building public baths in the towns of 
his empire" “for in the bath l.ay a dcsecratiou of the holy 
eleiueuts”'’. WJien Kobad yisited a publio batli, aftcr tJie 
capture of Amida, Jie was so greatly pleased witJi it that 


(1) (I think Meu relers to ini anti^ino }umi ])ro8orved in the 
Museum) [TrJ. 

(2) Wiiz, 172; Yatimah, 111, 237, Kit. al-T^rayn, 1,20, 

(3) Jahiz, I}ukhala,ed. Yloton, 56; Masndi VIII, 269. 

(4) Hamadhani, inai], 113; Almlqasiin, 38, Maqrizi Khitat, 
1,419. 

(6) Wiiz 65. Cd) Yaiinhi, Bih-Oeaij. \TII 277. 

(7) Maqrizi, Khitat, 1,420. 

(81 Bukhala, 57, Khalangwood utenail, in the poem in Iqd, III, 
296. (9) Trshad, 1, 392, 

(10) Naair Khusru, 152. 

(11) Joshna Stylites, ed. Wright, 19 

(12) Noldeke, Talari, 134 uote 6 
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he orclored the constructiou of baths, similar to it, in all 
the persian towns'. An old Arab writer even reports that 
the Persians had no baths bcdore lalaiu'. But even stern 
Muslims always looked askance at tlie public bath system. 
Abu Bakr es-Sulami (d. 311/923) was not qnite sure whe- 
ther tlie propltet ever went to Hainimni’'. The husband 
is not to provido liis wife with jnoney for visiting a public- 
bath since, he, thereby, helps lierin something culpable^ 

Tho Caliph even in 32'2/93-l called theni the ‘ Grecian 
Baths” {Hannnainat BuiniijijaliY. Their rlecoration was 
entirel}’ un-lslamic. In tlie baths of SannnaiTa, instead 
of the stucco-work c\hich is Syiio-Hellenic tradition, the 
pedestals were paiutod (Sarre and nerzfeld, 24). Masudi 
observes that oiteii in the baths tho fabuIons bird Anqa was 
painted'’. It is an old oriental chorub : a bircl with human 
face aud on eagle-beak, with four wings on each side and 
two hauds with claws. It is put into the mouth of Ali that 
he never saw a Qurauic inscription in a bath". In tho 
3rd/0th century on the Eastern side of Baghdad alone there 
were rjOOO baths". Iji the first half of the 4th/I0th century 
Baghdad still counted 10,000 baths", in tlie second half of 
the century the number is said to have dwiudled to 5000'®. 
'Tho nunibcr, indeed, steadily deelined. In the 6th/12th 
century 2CC0 is the figure stated". 'They wcre covered 
with Asphalt whicdi came from a place between Kufa and 
Basra and lookcd like blaek niarble". Baths were not as 
popular in hjgypt as in Syria. Old Cairo is reported to have 
had 1170 warm baths—new Cairo only eighty'". The bath- 
staff cousisted of at least five oAicers : the bath*master 
(hammaini); the attendant (Qayyim); the dung-man 
.^abbal) —the baths were mainly heatcd by drydung —the 
stoker (Waqqas) and the drinking-water carrior (Saqcja/*. 

[1} LanclIII, 210; Joslina Stylites, 76. 

I.2j YaqTib. Ilistory, 1, 199. 

[3] Snbki, Tabaqat, TI, 131, 

[4] Guznli, motali el-buihir, II, 17 according to Zan,ak)ishari. 

[6j Misk, V, 449. For the dressing room at the l.alhs tlie Aralis 
nsed a Syrian loan-word, mat.lah [Miiohrib, ed Tallaqnist, 43]. The 
.Syrians in their tam, called the bricks of the haths hy the spccial Greek 
term Eeramedi Mn'arrab, ed. Sachan, 116. 

[6] Masndi, III, 29. [71 GnznU. II, 17. 

[Sj Yaqnbi, Oeogr. 254. [9] Tarikb Baghdad, 76 ff. 

[10] Tarikh Baghdad, 76, The fignre 60,000 tor Ijaths then is 
tantastics. Mo8ques might nnmber 27000. 

[111 Jlfaqrizi, TT/rt/at, II,-80; Ibn Jnbair, 230. 

[ 12 ] Ibn Jnbair, 230. [ISj Maqfizi, Ĕhi‘at, II, 

[14] Tarikh Baghdad, ed Salmon, 74. 
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Mansur (2nd/8th century) introduced at his Court 
the girdle and high cap which the heathen Arabs had 
regarded as Persian iashion'. A courtier has his fling at 
this :— 

“We expeoted an inoreinent for the Prinoe for 
he has enjoined the high cap ; 

which sits on the skull like the oap of 
the Jews, enricbed by a veil 

(Through the crusados this high eap with veil becaiiie 
the head-gear of women in the West‘. Under Mustaii' 
(284-262/862-866) hats again beoaine shorter ; the Qadhis 
only retaining the long hood (Aqba) (Masudi, VII,402). 
This very Mustain is said to have introduced sleeves 
three spans wide, a thing unknown before. These 
sleeve8 8erved as pockets for all kinds of necessary things : 
money, books^. 

The mathematioian wishing to note something, letched 
his penoil out of liis 8leeves ; the banker slipped his 
oheque-book therein ; the tailor his soissors ; the Qadhi 
his MS from which he read out at the pulpit and the 
olerk his petition^ The shoe served as a depository 
wiih others. Out of his shoe the Wazir of Mustain pnlled 
out the inventory of the Treasury®. The Court OAicials 
took to the palace in the shoes of their slaves Aasks 

11] Jacob, Altarab, Beduinloben, 237 ; [Khuda Bakhsb, Tslamic 
Civilizatton, 1, 96 ff. Tr. ] 

[2] They wero proppod up from inside with stayes. Aghani IX, 
121 : Lubb al-adab, said to have been the tirst to adopt this costnme. 

Beladhuri, 4^4. 

[3] Eashid was against this innovation. He is reported to have 
sent away a poet who wanted to recite poetry in a high cap. He had 
to come baok in tho Arab costume with the head-hand. Jahiz, Bayan, 
1,42. Mustain is said to have restored the high cap to lashion again. 
Masudi, VIII, 302 About 230/846 the Qadhi of Egypt alone claimed 
for himsoK tha right of using a high cap and ordered its disiise by 
others, Kindi, 460. Even the strange fashion of the two girdles, which 
prevailed in the Prankish empire of tho XIIth century, came frcm tbe 
East Jao. Ealoke, Oesch-des Oeschmackes im mittelatter, 66. 

[4] Yaqut Irshad 1,264 : Bibl-hisp-Arab. III, 49. Taubidi 
[d.400] :—Some one guestioned ; Can one of you put his hand in the 
8leeves of his iriend and fetoh out as much gold and 8ilver as he wants ? 
They answered in the negatbe. Thereupon he said : Then you are 
no brothers. [Fi8-8adaqah wa8-sadiq. Constant. 1301, p. 11]- 

[6] Yaqut, Irshad, II, 49 ; Yaqut, Irshad 1,899 ; Masudi, VI, 
846 ; Ma^riai, Khitat, 390 ; Kit a'.-faragh, 1, 69 ; al~aiifin 90. 

[6] Fakhri, Ablwatdt’s ed. 29S [During the Mutiny in India 
lettsrs Were plaoed between tbe sole of the sboee to enspre salety Tr.] 
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full of brobh for their ineal'. Froiu the beginntng and 
from the end of bhe 4th/10th oenbury we hear that ib is 
uot good taste to use eoloured dresses whioh are intended 
for women and slaves. At most it was permissible only 
in the privaoy of the house when bhey were cupped or 
when they were at drinking-bouts but ic was considered 
vulgar in the street. The nobleman’s dress should be 
white. Even the theologians reoommend this. In Pa 
radise white will be worn^. In eoloured clothes, however, 
roamed about the musician ibn Huraij (duriug tlie Omma- 
yyad period) in the streets of Medina, holding a grass- 
hopper bied bo a thread whicli he now let tty and now, 
agaiu, cjuickly pulled baekh It was reckoned inelegant to 
wear washed witu unwashed, new with used oloth^ĕs, linen 
or wool wibh silk' : “The be.it dress is the one that 
matohes”. Besides men white was the colour worn by 
divoroed women ; the rest of the women aroided ib except 
for loose whibe trousers. They, however, used natural 
and not arbittoial oolours —the latter were only used by 
peasanb and singing 8lave girls. In the East blue was 
the oolour for rnourniug and for widows’ ; in Spain, on 
bhe obher hand, wlute®. Trousers, an entirely unarab 
pieoe ot dress, formed part of a bebter outttt for men^. 
Eveu the three greab ottioial oiroles were distinguished 
from one other by their dresses : the “scribe” wore the 
diirra'ah'^, a coat split at the breast ; the theologian the 
wrapper (tailasan)' ; aud the military man the short 
Persiau jacket. This jacket oame into fashion as courb- 
dress about 300/912. At divine servioe the Courtiers 
used black jaokets. One of these tells us ho v he sought 
admission inbo the ottioial oirole of the mosque in a durra'ah 
and how the dusky porters sent him back saying that 
admission there whs only in a blaok jaoket. And such. 


(1) Adab en-?iadim, 16 a. 

(2) Samavqandi, JBustan 90. 

(3) Tadktrah Haynaduniijyah, Paris, fol 148 a. 

(4) Kit, al-muwassa, ed. Burnnow, 124; Tha' alibi, Kit al- 
mirtoah aUmnruwwah, Berlin, Petermann, 69, fol 129 b. 

(6) Kit. aUMuwassa, 126; Kushajim, Diwan, od. Beyrnt, 169; 
Kit, aUUiiun toal hadaiq Berlin, fol. 209, 

(6) aUTiraz, al-mnwossa 202. 

(7) E. Q. misk, V, 528; Wuz 176. From Snrawil a (urther 
plural Sarawilat is formed Muwassa, 126, 16, 

(8) Misk VI, 808* 

(9) Only in Shiraz tailassan was so oommonly used, tbat even 
the drunkard stumbled oyer it)? p. 868 line 2 from the bottom of the 
notes). Mnkadda^i was not allowed admmission before tbe Waeir in 
tailasan 
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indeed, was the case in all offioial eircles in the iuo8((ues. 
Jiiit tlic Khatib adds tliat about 400/1009 the practioe 
liad altered—No/c oiily tlie preacher and ilie Mtiazzin {one 
wlio calls to prayer) appear in blaok'. The ricli merohant 
and tlie private gentleman wore two shirts (Qaniis) and 
a mantle ovor the trousers. And thns was the Prince 
Qahir attired when in 320/982 the news of liis oleotien as 
Caliph was annonnoed to liim". And the SiiR al-Ferghani 
(d. 881/943) wlio pretended to be rich, although actuaUy 
po<)r, likewise used two sbirts, a mantle, trousers, fine shoos 
a band (llinde) and carricd a key in his hand though he 
had no house of his own’. Already the Khajtan takes 
the place of tlie arab mantlc. At the beginning of the 
4th/10tli oentury an Egyptian poet rides, on a wintry daj', 
to the Court in a Kha/tanK It fornied part of the dress 
of the Syrian literati’. In a Khafian the Caliph Mnqta- 
dir mounts his horse on the ocoasion of his solenin death- 
ride (320/932). 

Waterproofs of oil-cloth—protection against a heavy 
shower came from China". Already the poet Buhturi 
(d. 284/897) begs his patr^n for one sueii water-proof'. In 
(leaoribing the rainloss Yamam Mukaddasi tells us that 
no one eveT talks of a water-proot there". Stockings wore 
nsed both by men and women’’. lled-slioes were not in 
good tasto though tho Creek emperor and tho ordinary 
Muslim folk used theni. JJut like tho Byzantine crown 
prinoe the lops might use yellow and black shoes'". 

For a long tiine the iasliion continued for boys and 
girls to make np" the hair on the teniple “iike a nun” 

{ ,0 ) or like a scorpion coiled up becausc of tho proximity 
of the fire of tlie oheeks'"'. Already a century bofore this 
had been sung by Abn Nuwas"'. 

The ostrogoths had once terrorised the people of sou- 
thern Europe by their green-dyed hair. The '1’hracians 


[1] Tarikh Baghdad, Paris, fol. 15 o., 

[2] Arib.m. 

[8] Abnlmahasin II, 303. 

[4] Ibn Sa’id, Mtighrib, ed. Tall^uist, 33. 

[61 Sanaubari in Jamliarat ul-htlam of Fiaizari, Leiden, fol. 113 a. . 

[6] Latai/ el-»ia’o» i/, 12. 

[7] Diwan, 1,186. [8] 96. 

[9] Aghani, IX, 86; Yatimah, III 64 of Aowered silk 
[lOl Muwassa, 125: Ibn Ehurdadbih. 109, 

[11] Ibn al-Mutazz, 1, 66 

[19] Ibn al-Mntazz, 1, 70. [13] Diwan, 82. 
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dyed tlieir blond hair blue'. Iii the orlent, too, in Arabia 
and Porsia, the practiee of dyeing hair liad spread and the 
tlieologiaus disputed its cauonical sanction. Abu Nu’aiiu 
(d. 430/1039), for instauce, iu lus Hi&toiy of Japhahan, 
iuet'cnlously reports in eyery individual biography whethĕr 
the hero dyed his hair or not. Ereu an ascetic who, for 
forty luortal years, had uever used a bed, dyed this liair 
aud beard”. lu the higher society, how^erer, the use of 
dyc seeuis to have beeu exceptional (Mez, Text, p. 370 liue 
3 froiu tho top). 'Lhie Eihrist, iu the short biography of 
the Courtier and Jiterature al-Munajjiui, expressly tells us 
that he iised the dye till his death '. 'IMie artihcial taste of 
the later lloiuau Empire iutroduoed iuto the areua purple- 


dyed shoep, whito-washed oxeii, lious with gilded iiianes, 
ostriches dyed witli veruiilliouh Ko such practice in tho 
4th/10th ceiitury is recorded in any Arab report. liut iii 
tho iiioderu liaghdad I hav^e seen donkeys paiuted half red 
aud delicate rose-tiuted pigeous. 'riiis, iudeed, has aii 
adiuity with the practice of tlie auticiue worldk 


]ii the 4th/10th ceutury an absolutely uu-lslaiiiic 
practice, for the tirst tiiue, grew up iu burials. 'Ihe great 
built ujausoleuiiis for theuisoIves (turbah). 'riie uiother of 
al MiKitadir, a (Ireek, w s the iirst to build oiie at ]iusafa"; 
tho Caliph Al-liadi (d. 3‘.]9/940/ likewise built one there’; 
Muiz-ud-]3awlah (d. 3o6/96G) built oue over the graves of 
the (^uraish"'; the Caliph 'lai, agaiu, built oue at ]iu8afa''. 
Apart froni this iu this sphere a series of practices eiitirely 
foreign to Islaiu teuaciously held their grouud. ])espite 
the prohibitioii the practice of loudly laiueuting the dead 
continued. Thus iu Egypt about the year 2o0/804 the 
teariug of clothes, the blackeuing of faces aiid the clipping 
of hair wore forbiddeu and lYOiuen, eiuployed for Jauieuting 
the dead, wcro iujprisoiied. Siiuilar steps wero taken in 
994/907. ludeed al-Hakiiu forbade uiweiled woiuen to 
follow a funcral. He forbade weeping and howliug and 
procession of uiourniug woiuen with druiiis and pipes'®. 


(1) Gebhart, Italie rny8tiqne; Toniaischek, Die Thrakor 

(2) MS Leiden, I fol. 98 a; other instances 108 a; 122 a; II, 25b, 

(3) p. 144. 

(4) Gleichen-Riisswi rin. Eleguniice, 461. 

^o) (Aiid such, too, is tho case in India) They dye horses, pet hirds 
cats. Tr) 

(6) Abulmahasin II, 203. 

(7) Jauzi, 69 a. 

(6) Janzi, fol. 102 a. (9) Dewan oi Rida 606. 

(10) Kindi, 203; 206. Yahya, b. Sa4d, Fol 116 b, 
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With blackened fac6s and loosened haiv woinen niourned 
bhe dead at Baghdad'. When in 3C6/916 the brother of 
tlie Caliph’s mother died she caused' a green pavilion 
which he had built, his boat, his “Flyer” on tbe Tigris to 
be destroyed. lu the year 329/941 the Caliph al-Radi 
took the death of liis eunuch Ziruk so greatly to heart 
bhat, for a few days, he removed from his own to 
aiiother’s house—a well-known oustom amoug many 
nations—aud, as a sign of aaourning, caused 400 casks of 
of old wine to be poured into the Tigris^ In a draft will 
Hamadhani directs that no one should loudly moum him; 
that no one should strike his cheeks, scratch his face; that 
no door is to be blackened; no turniture smashed; no 
planb uprooted and iio buildings destroyed; that he is to 
be buried in tliree white Egyptian pieees of cloth which 
should neibher be silk nor embroidered nor yet worked with 
gold*. With the dead bodies of the rich strauge un- 
Islamic luKiiries came iiito iashion ; notably in matteis of 
shroud and embalming. In 366/907 died the Hamadanid 
(his ancester was Saif-ud-Dawlah—he was washed 

nine times, tirst with luiiuipum, then with the essence of 
lotus, then witli sandal, then with Derirali, then with 
arnber, theu with eomphor, then with rose-water and 
twice hnally with distilled water. He was wiped with a 
Dabiqan piece o( cloth, worth hfty dinars. whioh was 
made over aloug with his remuneration, to the Qadhi of 
Ku(a, wlio had w^ashed the body. He was embalmed with 
myrrah and camphor. His cheeks and throat were done 
with 100 iiiitlKjal of Oulialr, his ears, eyes, nose and neck 
with 30 mithqal of oamphor. His shroud oost lOOOdinars. 
He was laid in a ooffin, strewu with camphor’. The son 
of the Caliph al-Muij!, who died in 371/984, was wrapped 
iip in 60 shrouds". Tlie embalming of the Egyptian Wazir 
Ibu Killis (d. 380/990) is said to have oost 100,000 dinars.’’ 

Lamentation for the dead was given a legal form when 
oriers proclaimed at tiie funeral of scholars; it is he w’ho 
defended the messenger of God, who shrank from ^alsehood 
who knew the traditions of bhe messenger of God*, or when 
they said “those only will be pardoned who ]ove the Law' 

(1) Wu/ 49. (2) Kit ul-Uym, BerUn, J^ol. 137 h, 

(3) KU nl-Ui/iin, fol 180 b. (4) Bas’ail, 536 £f, 

(5) Ibn SadOad, Beyrut, fol, 51a. I am indebted to Dr. Sarasin for 
this passage. (6) Ibn Khall, ed, Wnsteideld, II 23. 

(7) Ibn Taghribirdi, 46, aooording to Dahahi. 

(8) Subki. nabaqat, III. 16. 
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and the commuaity”'. Frequ 0 ntly theologians were buried 
in their own houses first but a few years later were trans- 
ferred to a cemetery®. In the second half of the 4th/10th 
century grew up the practice of the Shiahs—prevalent 
even to-day of taking their dead for burial to Najaf and 
Kufa. Even this was an adoption of an older praotice. 
The Shiite theologian aI-Qummi (d. 381/991) tells us that 
his contemporary Jews and Christians still inter their dead 
in Palestine (Kit-al-Ilal, Berlin 8327, fol. 116 b. Ikhshid, 
with his two sons, was buried in Jerusalein. Kindi, 296). 

The invitations to parties had neoessarily to corres- 
pond to the rhetorical tendencies of the day. Many 
strange literary freaks show themselves here’. Thus 
writes the Sahib (i.e. Ismail b. Abbad) to a friend : We are, 
in a oompany which is blessed by everything save thee. 
Besides thee we have all that wo need for our contentment. 
The eyes of the naroissuses are open; the olieeks of the 
vioIets are ablush; the censers of lemon and orange trees 
are spreading their perfume—eIoquent are the lutes, frag- 
rant the cups. The fine market-hall is open—the herald 
is there to announce you. The stars of the carousing 
oompanions harearisen and well outstretohed is the amber- 
sky. By my Iife, wlien thou comest—we would be in a 
heaveuly paradise and tliou wilt, verily be the very centre 
of the pearl string^'. At the beginning of the 4th/10th 
century the Wazir Ibn-al-Furat had nine councellors daily 
to meal among them were four Christians. “They sat 
in front and by his side. First a plate was placed in front 
of each containing all kinds of seasonable fruits in delioate, 
artistic pieces. A huge plate with similar contents stood 
in the centre. But this was merely ornamenhal. On eaoh 
of the small plates lay a knife for cutting and pealing 
quinoe, pears and peaches. Eaoh guest was served with a 
glass dish for the pealings. Wheu they had done with 
fruits—plates were removed and bowls and jugs of water 
were brought in for washing the hands. Tliis was followed 


(1) Bibl hisp-arab, Ibn Bask, 1,134. In Spain this was a widn- 
spread custom. 

(2) For instanoa Imam al-Baramain (Snbki, II, 267); the eighty 
years old Chief Jndge Abdullah ibn Maruf (d, 380), (Janzi, fol. 836); 
tsfaraini (d. 436 at Baghdad) romoved to a oemotery in 410 (Ibn Eball 
I, 86); the Mutazalite chiof Qadhi Abdul Jabbar of j^i (d. 410), Suhki 
(l. 220), Quduri. Ibn KhaU, 1, 38. 

(8) For example, see Yatimnh, III, 80 f, 

(4) YaHmah, III, 81, 
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on a leather tray, covered with a lid o{ bamboo pieces over 
which was spread Egyptian linen. Round the dish were 
the serviettes. 

With the removal of the lid—the meal began. 

Ibn al-Furat conversed with them, kept them feeding 
on. Continually for two full hours one dish after another 
was served. Then the guests proceeded to a side-room to 
wash their hands. The servants poured water and the 
eunuchs stood, with Egyptian linen, for them to dry their 
hands and Aasks of rose-water to sprinkle their faces with'. 
The faot of bringing the courses one after another is repor- 
ted for the obvious reason that it was an innovation. The 
old muslim practice was to serve up the entire food leaving 
to each individual to take what he pleased®. And such, 
indeed, was the French practice too in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, namely, simultaneous serving of all the dishes; now, 
howover, exchanged throughout Europe for the general 
Russian praotice. Generally they washed the hand together 
at the table before the meal. And usually this was done 
with one and the same bowl, the master of the house lea- 
ding so that “no one need feel ashamed” i.e of undue haste 
in starting the meal. Ablution after meal was a real 
washiug. It began from the left of the host and proceeded 
on with the result that the host’s turn came last*. But if 
one was not among his equals but his superiors, as is the 
case here, with the Wazir—the practice was for the guests 
to wash in a side room. Even the Adab en-nedim rules ; 
do not wash before Kings and superiors, but spare them 
the sight of that which is unpleasant for one to see in 
himsel/, much rnore in otbers. The host, sometimes, 
requests his guests not to trouble but to wash at the table; 
but only a fool listens to him.* This custom was universal. 
In Mesopotamia they expected an inferior to rise after meal 
and wash his hands aside.* And, indeed, because Afshin 
would not comply with this practice he is said to have 
fallen into disfavour wilh the Caliph.® Even in Egypt a 
distinguished Barbarian had his guests shown into a room 
for washing their hands’. This practioe as the following 

(1) Waz, 240. 

(2) Mustatraf, 149 and all the older stories. 

(3) Qummi (d. 881), Kit al-ilal, Berlin, fol 112 b; Eushajim, Adab 
en-nedim, Paris, fol. 48 b. Qummi a Khorasanian, testiAes to another 
custom : after food they began right from the door whether a slaye or a 
freeman, 

(4) Knshajim, adab en-nedim. fol 48 b. 

(6) Baihaqi, ed. Sohwally, 497; Masudi, VIII, 104. 

(6) Guauli Matali el-hvdur, II, 67. (7) Ibn al-Athir, IK. 90. 
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story shows sprang up in the 2nd/8th century. Ibn Da’b 
did not take his meal with the Caliph al-Hadi : “I do not 
eat where I cannot wash my hands”; for at Al-Hadi’s they 
were wont to withdraw for washing hands. Ibn Da’b, 
however, obtained permission to wash hands in the pre- 
sence of the Caliph'. Aiid similarly one was to pick his 
teeth onlj’^ when alone^. 

Ibn al-Mutazz, thus describes an undesirable table- 
companiou : “ he continually picks his teeth with a tooth- 
pick’”. He, likewise, describes the custom of his age when 
he says that the WaziY oonversed with his guests at the 
meal, It was a moot-point, however, whether one should 
talk at meals''. If at all, it was the duty of the host to 
carry ou the conversation, to enable the guest to enjoy 
their meal undisturbed'. Eveu to say “God be praised” 
after food was disapproved; for by saying so one might 
perhaps, compel others to get up before they had hnished."’ 
Jahiz (d. 255/896) recommends as a table-companion one 
who does not piok marrow from the bone; who does 
not grab at the egg lying upon vegetables; who does not 
appropriate to himself liver and breast of the fowl, brains 
or kidneys, even the choicest pieoe of mutton in the 
Balkan—and young spring chicken'. It is stated a 
hundred years later : the better olass despise entrails, 
tendon, veins, kidneys, stomach, cartilage, diaphragm, or 
broken bits and green herb in soup. They do not sip their 
soups; they do not look for the marrow they do not soil 
their hands with fat, nor do they take much salt which 
they regard vulgar. They do not dabble about in 
vinegar. They do not make the bread lying before them 
greasy: they do not reach out from their places; they do not 
lick their fingers; they do not 8tuff their mouth full; they do 
not take huge pieces which make their lips greasy; they do 
not take two morsels of different kind into the mouth nor 
do they eat salted Hors-d’ oeeuvre. This is considered 
valgar. • At the most singing-girls and iashionable ladies 
sometimes eoquetishly took salted things at the house of 
their'^ lovers proiessing to despise food in by a dish of food 

(1) Yaqnt, Irshad, TI, 105. (2) Adad en-nedwi fol. 48 b. 

(3) Diwan, II, 6. 

(4) Thj different vioWs, Adad en-nedim, 44 b et spq. {5) Ibid, fol 46. 

(6) Tha’alibi, Kit. ahsan ma Sumi'a 103. 

(7) Tha'alibi, ZDMG, VIII, 518. Animals woro mostly slangbte- 

red and eaten on Friday. What was left was enten on Saturday 
snecially the head. Fof this reason, long altor tho muslim time, sheeps’ 
hoad was eaten in Spain on Saturday. Mondoza, Lazarillo dc Tormes, 
Bf.clam,Sl, (8) Kit al-Muwassa, 129, f. 
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in general. Single plates were never seryed—only the 
philologer Abu Riyash (2nd half of the fourth century in 
Besra) who used to put baok on the plate meat into whioh 
he had bitten—received a special plate for hiniself. But 
eveD so he soandaliaed the guests of the Wazir by spitting 
and blowing his nose in the table-cloth^ 

Culinary art received great literary notice. A Oourt- 
ier like Munnajjim; a royal musioian like Ibrahim ibn al- 
Mahdi; a genuine poet like Jahizah wrote cookery-books 
in the 3rd/9th century*. 

Even the liistorian of the 4th/10th century, the libra- 
riau Miskawaihi (died after 400/1009) wrote a book on die- 
tary “dealing with the prinoiples of the culinary art and its 
rare ramihcations”'*. Hamadhani (d. 334/945) give.s us 
to uuderstand that there was a va8t culinary literature: 
“The food and drink of Yainaii are to be preferred to the 
recipes of the cookery-books (Kutub al Matabikh)”''. 
Unfortunately all this literature seems lost. The Arah 
eookery books, that have corne down to us, are all of later 
dates. They reoommend a hideous mixture of meat, musk, 
oamphor, rose-water’ suoh as was popular at the time of 
the Italian Renaissance. The recipes of the earlier times, 
that have come down to us, show better taste''. They 
reserve musk, oamphor, and rose-water for coiifeotioDary, 
whioh of all foods on festive ooeasions always claimed and 
received the highest culinaiy skill. Towers, made of sugar, 
served as oentrepieoes. Mutanabbi, for instance, thanks 
for a Ssh made of sugar and almond^. 

The aotual conversation was strictly separated from 
the meal. Sternly it began only inter pocula. Even, in 
the mosb dissolute period, wine was never takea with 
meals. Like the Greek nocjalmata and the Latin nnclei, 
nuql (highly-pungent thing) served as an introduotion. It 
was not in good taste to take much of it. On account of 
their smell radish, celery, garlic, onions were avoided and, 
likewise, everything, having a stone, suoh as olive, dates, 
apricots, grapes and peaohes. These latter were considered 
unsightly to eat. Pomegranates, figs, water-melons, being 

(1) Yatimah, II, 120, 

(2) Fihrist, llb 

(3) Qifti, 331. 

(4) p, 198. 

(5) Abulqasim, XXXIX i. 

(6) Masudi, VIII, 392 

(7) Diwan. 18. 
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muoh too oheap were left to the oommou folk. And 
similarly sour wheat, black raisins like “Goat’s dirt”, 
acoms, ohestnut, roasted sesam-seeds. Ouly oostly delica- 
oies Buoh as Indian olives, edible earth' from Khorasan, 
pistachio-nut, sugarcane washed with rose-water, quince 
from Balkli and apple froiu Syria' were aooeptable to the 
higher ciroles. 

Inspite of the QuTanio prohibition drinking became 
widely-diffused. In this respeot the provinces, however, 
di£fered. In 169/785 an Alid was punished for drinking 
wine in the Arabian Hijaz, whereas in Mesopotamia they 
found no fault with wine-drinking’. Wine-shops continued 
precisely as they had been before Islaru. The innkeeper, 
the waiter and waitrosses were niostly Ohristians (they 
were often Jews) :— 

“Like oamation shone the eross on their breasts”^ 

And things \\ ere uo diilerent in Egypt. At old Cairo 
Mukaddasi complains that eveu the luost estimable ones 
(MasUa'ikh) shrank not Ironi wineh All polioe prohibition 
was ineffeotive. Under the Eatiiuids they were content to 
olose the wine-shops befoie sunset in the holy month of 
Ra.jah‘\ In Morooco, rich in vines, woiuen are said to be 
very partioularly fond of drink^ Hays a modern traveller : 
at harveat a large part of the population gets drunk**. 
When the famous philologer Azhari came to the yet more 
famous Ibn Duraid (d. 321/938 at the age of ninety) he 
found hini drunk and, hence never visited him again. 
When Ibn Duraid was lying on his death-bed visitors 
were shooked to find lutes hanging and vessels of wine 
standing in his house". In the same year the Caliph al- 
Qahir lorbade music and wine—though he himself was 
uever sober'^ His successor al-Radhi had vowed never 
to drink. To this vow he remained true for two years, 
only taking syrup in company but, then his resolution gave 
way. He copied out the words of his oath and placed 

(1) Also called “Clay of Nisabur described at lencth bv Ibii 
Baitar. Tr. 

(2) Kit al-M.uwassa, 131 ff; Abul^asim, 48 f. 

(3) Tabari, III 662. (4) Ibn til-Mutazz, II, 

(6) p. 200 

(6y Maqrizi, Khitat, 1, 490 

(7; Zinad al-Wari, Leiden, 1063, fcl. 63 a. 

(8) Bohlfs, Mein erster avfenthalt in Alarokko,, 76, 

(9) Jaazi, 49b; Abnlmahasin, II, 266 

fl0) Misk, V, 424; Abalmahasin, II, 264. 
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tliem beiore Jurists who found the usual solution. “He 
sent, writes Suli, 1000 diuars. I was to spend the money 
in alms and the Caliph, freed from his oath, tooktodrink 
again”'. In 333/944 the Caliph aI-Mustakfi ascended the 
throne. He had given up wine but, after accession, he resu- 
med his old way'. In rich houses along with the cook there 
was a master of the Cellars (Sharabi) who was in charge 
of the wines and the cups, fruit and perfune^. Even high 
dignitaries indulged in wine. “At the residence of the 
Wa^jir Muhallabi Qadhi8—arnong them Ibn Ma’ruf the 
Chief Qadhi and the Qadhi el-Tanukhi—met twice a week, 
all with long grey beards like that of the Wazir. At the 
summit of their merry-making each, holding a golden cup 
in hand, filled with Qatrabul and Ukbara wine*, would 
dip his bcard intoitand they would sprinkle each other 
with it and dance, dressed in variegated dresses and 
adorned with garlands”^ In a compauy at the house of 
a clerk of the Caliph a Qadhi of Baghdad (d. 423/1031) 
took only fruit-juice, while the rest of the company indul- 
ged in wine. The host, then sent for a flask which was 
sealed and bore the inscription : “Eruit-juice from the 
shop of l8haq al-Wasiti” but which really contained wine. 
The Qadhi saw the inscription and the seal, drank a little, 
found it excellent and enguired what it was, Answer : 
Eruit juice. He drank a second and a third cup, always 
enquiriug, what it was. He got angry and some one said : 
wine, Einally he fell flat on the ground, was wrapped up in 
his tailasan and was carried home®. The Kegistrar of the 
Egyptian Alids (d. Circa, 360/961), a religious Officer of 
the highest rank, composed wine-songs such as this’' ;— 

Shall I give up drinking ? The rain continues 

and the drops are spread over the leave8, 

the branches: for sheer joy, shake themselves like drin- 

kers 

the roses now shrink and now unfold themsel^es. 
Never, by her who left ine on the day of our 
parting as though sand had been flung into my eyes'* 

(1) Auraq, Paris Ar 4837, 61. 

(2) Masudi, VIII, 390. 

(3) Kit al-faragh, 1. 11, 

(4) Plaoes near Baghdad, lamotis for their wine : in an anocdote in 
tho Table-tallc, ph ii the lormor is shown to be of siii-passing morit, 

(6) Yatimah, II, 106, 

(6) Yaqut, Irshad V, 2€0 B. (7) Ibn Sa id, p. 49. 

(8) Tho text of Ibn Sa’id is fnll of misprints, whicb havo been 
correoted. 
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On the other hand the poet Mutanabbi (d. S54I965) 
abstained from wine and declared that he would rather drink 
what the viue drinks; namely, water' but this was not due 
to piety on his part as he had no connexion with Islam*. 
The Oaliph, al-Hakim, who sought to restore the original 
Islam, enacted stringent measure» against wine-drinking. 
The reports show how yery just Mukaddasi was with his 
complaint against the Egyptians; that tbey all drank. When 
al-Hakim’s Christian physician Ibn Anastas prescribed wine 
and music for his melancholy, people reverted with joy to 
the old vice. But the physician soon died and the Caliph 
became a yet greater opponent of alcohol. He 6ven forbade 
the sale* of raisins and honey and destroyed the casks 
wherein wine was kept, 

Drinking in twos is not commended. It is termed 
‘'Saw” (Minshar) as two persons are seatod to use that 
implement*. Just as antiquity had recommended a number 
between those of the muses and the graces, so Abu Nuwas 
would have liked a drinking bmrt consisting of three or 
four ;— 

Besides the host and the musician—three make 
a delightful company; 

if the number reaches six—it becomes a 
disorderly mob^, 

And this number met with the approval of later times 
too ;— 

Below five is solitude—beyond it a market". And a 
guest, who drank not, is thus ridiculed ; Six, with him, 
make only five, and five with him only four~. 

As with the ancient and Byzantine banquets—the 
floor of the banquet-room was strewn with Aowers. 
Wreaths crowned the heads of the re^ellers". 

On one a wreath of roses, on one a wreath 
of eglantine’. 


[1] Diwan, 60. 

[2] He teared it might injure the health Diwan, p, 242. 

[3] Ibn Sa id, fol. 118 a. 

[4] Knshajim, Adab en-nedim, fol 32 a. 

[6] Diwan 356, 358. 

[6] Muhai al-Udada, 1, 428. 

[7] Ibid, 429. 

[8] Yatimah, II, 170, 

[9] Sananbari, Jamaharat al-Islam, fol, 113 a. 
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They threw Aowers at each other as a symbol of gree- 
ting. It was bad taste to present one with a single rose. 
No reSiied woman would ever say to another : “This is 
thy rose”. This would have been a gross breach of 
etiguette' being the language of the vulgar. At the drink- 
ing bouts they also presented frnits ;— 

The ciip was handed over to me aud in the hand 
of the loved one was a rose and a lemon; 

I was quaffing the wine and, while so, she 
presented me with ray own colour and with hers*. 

To wine belong music and dancing. Four instruraents 
were mainly used then as now’. Slave-girls sang behind 
the curtain. But as a mark of special honour to the guest 
they 6ven sang in the hall. About the year 300/912 at a 
feast the Wazir s sorae singing-girls sang in front and some 
behind tlie curbain''. Music made a powerfnl appeal to 
fchem--“the soul of inany flew”. When the musioian 
Mushariq sang in the middlo of the Tigris, all wept’. He 
sighed so beautifully Ihat he gladdened every heart (p. -379 
lines, 0 aud 7) When the princely rausician Ibrahim ibn al- 
Mahdi, coavicted of high treason, sang before the Caliph 
Mamun, an officer kissed the lapel of his ooat and excused 
himseH by saying “that he could not help kissing it even 
if he had to atone for it by his death”''. lu the middle of 
the 3rd/9th century Al-Mutazz entertained Ubaidullah Ibn 
Abdullah Ibn Tahir with many wonderfuI things: the songs 
of the female musician Shanah; the musio of a renowned 
flute-player; the oopper water-organ" of Ahmad ibn Musa; a 
fighfc between lions and elephants. TJbaidullah, himseli a 
poet, declared the songs of Shanah the most wonderful of 
all*. For the Patimid prince Tamim (d. 368/978) a lemale 
singer was purohased at Baghdad. Being exceedingly 
beautiiul the prinoe fell completely under her spell and 
promised all she asked for. She felt home-sick and sought 
pormission to sing at Baghdad once again. The prinoe 


(1) Kit al-Muwassa, 131, Yat II, 40. 

(2) Yatimah III, 129. 

(sj Ibn al-Mutazz, II, 118; Lyre, lute, Zither (Qantin), flnte, 
Altannkhi, Mustatra/, II, 144; Lnte, Gnitar (tanhur) flute, lyre. On the 
melody for danoe and the mnsioal soale see Masndi, VIII, 100 ff. 

(4) Wuz,193. 

(5) On Mushariq, see Riberas music in Ancient Arahia and Spain 
pp. Bfi. et sqq Tr. 

(6) Ibn Taifur, 74a 

(7) See H, G. Farmer "The organ of the Anoients" 1981 p. 87, 

(8) Shabushti, fol. 44 b. 
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kept his word aud allowed her to travel there aoross Mekka 
where she disappeared'. A number of similar stories were 
in oirculation. Hpecially impressionable people flung them- 
selyes on the ground, sobbed and foamed, bit their Angers, 
strnek their faces, tore their faees, tore their garments, 
knocked their heads against the walP. At wine parties 
short droll stories were told. Already Taliir (about 200/800) 
when merry after meals, used to relate current, popular 
stories. (Ibn Taifur, fol. 43a). “Long stories were more 
suited for the story-teller than for the oompany of the 
cultured” (Kushajim, Adab en-nedim, fol, 43; Mesudi, VI, 
139/. 

“Between the cups naught but short chant stories. 
When the cup bearers, like the towering Alif 
on tho lines, stand amidst the tipplers” 
sings Ibn al-Mutaz!:^ (Diwan, TI, 03). This form of enjoy- 
ment was also passionately pursued. If one is to elect 
between conversation with men, music and privaoy with 
women—let him eleot conversation with men (Adab en- 
nedim, fol 40 h). Even for Masudi the entire life lies in 
having a oonversational friend (Masudi, VI, 132). The 
Prince of Egypt, like a child, crave3 for “a story, a tiny, 
tiny story, no bigger” than a Anger (Ibn Said Mughrib, 33). 
Men, endowed and unendowed with poetical talents improvi- 
sed rhyined toasts to Aowers, to beautiful cups, to male and 
female musicians, to hea^en. Mutanabbi’s carousing com- 
panions made an automatic doll which lifted one leg and 
held a bouguet of Aowers in one hand. Any one, towards 

[1] Janzi, fol 115 b. 

[2] Abul^asim, 78 ff. The word ‘tarab’ is likely to be a fnrther 
deyelopment ‘Taba’ to be iii rjoorl health. Few pbilologists will agree 
with t^is. Stendhal, Vie de Eossini, 18; Eeal nielo-nnania is rare in 
France There usnally it is a mere pretence. But in Italy it is met with 
everywhera. When I was in tlie barracks of Breseia tbey showed me an 
Italian who was most powerfully affected by music, He was of a quiet 
temperament and was generally well-behaved but, at a concert, if the 
music aroused his sensibilities ho would unconsciously take off his shoes. 
At specially hne passages be invariably flnng there at the audience behind 
him. At Bologna I have seen the most miserly of men scatter his 
money on the ground ard look like one possessed when mnsic stirred his 
sonl. [In India we see •particularhj at the shrines of saints wondorfnl 
samples of aotual or feigned ecstasy. The music that prodnoes this 
eostatio condition is generally sacred mnsic. The person affeoted by it 
Aings his turban, danoes, yolls, giyes himseli up to estraordinary acrobatic 
performances and not infrequently laints away In most oases it is 
feigned for it brings atonce esteem and money to the reeling, fainting 
Shaikh. Bnt gennine cases are not nnknown. This neryons condition 
is mainly prodnoed by lonely habits, continnons fasts and prolonged 
night yigils Tr.) 
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whom her face turn while stopping to revolve, had to 
drink her health and give her a pusli causing her to revolve 
again. Each time that his turn came Mutanabbi com- 
posed verses on her (Diwan, 160). 

Wine drinking checked the spread of other narcotics. 
The enjoyment of hemp (Hashish) iirst einerges in Juristics 
literature in the 3rd/9th century. The Shahites forbid, 
the Hanahtes allow its use'. Even in the 4th/10th Assasins 
it hnds no placo in any story. The history of the century 
shows that it was something quite new as a means of 
popular enjoyment. Ohineso tea had not yot come into 
vogue although an arab account of China, written in 237/ 
831, speaks ol it, among other taxable articlos'. We hear 
no ,vhere of smoking as a form of enjoyment. “Edible 
earth” (see below Chaptor XXIV) was che\ved. At the 
beginning of the 4th/10th century the practice of betel- 
chewing passed froiii India into i\rekka and Yaman^ In 
Summer iced-wator constituted the chief limiry. In 
304/916 the newly appointed Wazir Ibn al-Furat used for 
the entertainment of those that had come to congratulate 
him 40,000 liatl of ice. It was a hot day''. The rich even 
took a supply of ice to the boats'. For oooling the drinks 
ice was supplied from Syria to the Egyptian Court''. The 
richest private gentleman of Egypt--the guondani adminis- 
trator of the realm—Ibn Ammar (d. 390/999)—daily used, 
at the end of the 4th/10th century, half a camel-load of 
ice^. This luxury was, however, not to be had at Mekka 
and Basra®: 

At the Squalid Basra we drink the foulest drink, 

Lemon water, yellow, nasty, heavy, thing like 
the Cholera stool'’ 

A story of the 4th/I0th century describes the reception 
which some offioers, travelling to Egypt, receivdd, while 

[1] Mikhlat, 186. 

[2] Sihilat et-tawarihh, Eeinad, IT, 41. It had not been even long 
in nse in China and was, for the lirst time, taxed in 793 A.D. Pfizmaier, 
SWA 67, 422. 

[3] Masndi, II, 84. 

[4] Arib, 61 

[6] Baibaqi, 447 

[6] Gnanli, II, 71. 

[7] Maqrizi, Khitat, II, 36, 

[8] Kit-al-Parar/h, 1, 16, 

[9] Yatimah, II, 47. Adad-nd-Dawlah, had a monopoly of ice and 
silk fabric8. Ibn al-Athir, IX, 16 nccording to the Taji of his cohtem- 
porary al-Sabi. 
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looking for acoominodatiou at Damasous, at tke house of 
an unhnown geutlemau who couduoted busiuess—ou a great 
scale. They were taken to the bath of the house where 
they were attended by two beardless slaves and two very 
handsome boys. A meal was then served and two beard- 
less slaves massaged tbeir feet. Then the host oonduoted 
them to a hall in a beautiful garden where they took wine. 
He, then, touched a ourtain with his band behind whioh 
were slave-girls and called out to them : Sing and they 
began to sing beautifully exqui8itely. While drinking he 
calJed out : Why this shyness beiore our guests, oome 
out : He divided the curtain and young women, comely, 
delicate, ravishing, such as we had never seen, stepped out. 
One had a lute, another a liute, a third a lyre, yet another 
Castanets. Nor was a danoer wanting. All were splen- 
didly bedeoked and bejewelled. They sang to us. When 
they were almost inebriated the luaster said : he had sent 
slaves to thein at inidday but he had heard that thay had 
not entertained thein. Would they behave siinilarly now : 
It was his wish, said he, that each one should provide 
himseli with a partnor for the night. The next moming 
they were again couduoted to the bath and were served and 
perlumed by beardloss slaves. The host, then enquired 
whether they preferred to ride to one of the gardens and 
amuse themselves there till the meal or play chess or 
baokgammon or read books. They chose chess and 
baokgammon aud books and with these whiled away the 
time till the midday meal'. 

With the game of ohess—onco treated with hostility— 
the theologians oame to terms. Sahl-ibn-Abi Sahl (d. 404/ 
1013) declared : “When property is secure from loss and 
prayer from negleot—then the game of chess is an act of 
friendliness between friends”. To Suli, who about 3C0/912, 
ruled as the indisputed sovereigu in this game, his talents 
seoured admission to the Court''. At the end of the 3rd/9th 
century a speoial variety of this game was played at the 
Court of the Caliph al-Mutadid, called the Jmuarihiyya 
(Literally “Organic” Mas’udi describes it) in whioh all the 
six senses of man were ranged against each other CFihrist, 
131; Masudi, VIII, 314). Sitting patiently and silently 
side by side at a game was vnarah and was resented as 


[1] Nishwar al-Mulutdharah of Tanukhi (d. 384/99) in the thamrat 
al-awraq (margin) of Musiatra/, II, 143 ff. (Edited by D. S. Margolionth 
B.A.9, pp. 198 —199 of Arbio Text) 

[2] Stibki, It 172, a Yariant of Muh, aUUdaba, 1, 447. 
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Buch by geuuine Arabs. Aooording to the Medinites ‘‘Ohess 
is only meant for the barbarians who in company morely 
stare at eaoh other like cattle. For this reason, preoisely, 
they invented this game” {Muh. al-Udaba. 1, 448). The 
Arab’s special trait always remained s rhythmically expres- 
sed proverbs, witticism, anecdotes, pitty expressions. When, 
after his accession, the Caliph Mamun had the best chess- 
players of Mesopotamia brought to the Court, they acted so 
stiffly aud formally in his presence that the Caliph, impa- 
tiently broke out ; “Ohsss and politeness do not go well 
together. Talk naturally as if you were among yourselves”'. 
The ohess soencs in Abulqasim are taken from suoh uawa- 
dir es-shatranj^. The winner had even an eye on some 
gain; for instance a meal was used as the stake'’. On the 
other hand nerd was backgammon played on 12 or 14 
squares with thirty stones and two dice, a pure game of 
ohanoe, often likened by the poets to the inscrutable Avays 
of fate. Hence the ourse of the pious on it. Along witli 
donkoy-races, dog-baiting, ram and cook-fighting Abul 
Laith es-Samarqandi oalls it a work of Satan*. Ib was 
openly played for money. 20 dinars, at a time, were won at 
Nerd\ 

“Three games the angels witness: the game of mau with 
womaii the race and the shooting oompeitions”—so runs 
through literature iu mauy varaints a saying of the Pro- 
phet. The Prophet is also reported to have had race- 
horses®. The theologians, however, imposed a condition on 
their favourite sport, horse-raoing, uamely, that there was 
to be no betting. In Egypt we uear most of races. About 
190/806 the winner, for instance, got the horse of his com- 
petitor as prize’^. The fanatical Goveruor, appointed in 
242/866, forbade horse-races for money aud sold the race- 
horses which, aocording to the Pre-Islamite custom, were 
maintained at Governmeut cost. But in 249/863 raoes 

[1] Masndi. VIir. 311. Eed leathei* seived aschess-board (Masndi, 
VIII, 316. Ibn Taifiir, fol 112 b, Besides the square board, now in 
iise, Masudi mentions a rectangular one, a round one which he calls 
‘Boman’, yet another round one in which the soven planets and the 
twelve signs of tho Zodiac move. VIII, 313 ff. 

[2] Muh.aUUdaba^ 1, 449. 

l3l Shabushti, 8b. 

[4] QHra\ ahmjun^ oii the margin of Baud 192 f. 

[6] Shabusti, 3b. 

[6] See Damiri, undet tho word ‘Khail*. 

r7i ir ACiO 
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were once again renewed. Under the Tulunid Khumar- 
waihi ‘■races were regarded as a lestiyal by the people”.^ 
Ikhsbid, however, again restrained suoh praotices.* There 
was even a ‘Book of Stallion and raoe-oourses’ whioh 
desoribed every race-oourse aud the horses that had run 
there before and after Islam’. Despite theological dis- 
approval pigeon-racing was keenly praotised’ andpre-emi- 
nently so in Egypt. In the 6th/llth contury it was very 
largely indulged in. The Oaliph Muiz grew jealous of his 
Wa^ir beoause his pigeon flew better®. And likewise, 
cock, dog, ram-fighting®. Sabuktigin, the Turkish general 
of Muiz-ud-Dawlah had a ohainpion-ram, whioh the poot 
Ibn-al-Hajjaj suggests should be pitted against the husband 
of a songstress whom she and he jointly, deceived’'. Quails 
were pitted against one other.® In Turkistan even today 
the fight between these birds is so enjoyed by the people 
that the owuer of a famous fighting (luail is a made-man 
earning a rich living froni the bets made upon his (]uail'’. 
The game of chance was mostly played with dice'*, and was 
e^erywhere indulged in despite the (^uaranio prohibition. 
Already at tho time of the Prophet an Arab Sheikh ended 
by gambling away his Ireedom". At the time of Harun 
the Singer Ibn Jami said: were it not for gamling and love 
of gods which take up luy tims—I would not have let any 
singer earn his bread'*. At the ond of the -.th/lOth 
century an .4.1id is punisbed for garnbling away all that 
he possessed and for leaving his childreu destitute''. 
The gambling dens are constantly recommended to the 
supervision of the Trade-Inspeotors'’. In Egypt old 
men were paid to enoourage gambling. Ikhshid once 
ordered taverns and gambling-dens to be closed down and 
the gamblers to bĕ arrested. A number of people were, 
accordingly, placed before hiru, among them a decentlook- 
ing old man. When he enquired if the old inan was a gam- 
bler too—the answer was : he is oalled “the merry maker” 
and is the oause of the irnmense aotivity in the gaming 

[1] Kindi, 203; Maqrizi, Khitat, I, 3l(J. 

[2] Ibn Sa’id, 18 [3] Mastidi, IV. 25 

[4] Goldzihar, AFfi, VIII, 422 

[5] Gtiznli, II, 2c0 (In the Musaddtts oi llali the reader will find 
a catalogne of these vioes in India Tr.) 

[61 Ibn Taihtr, 28a; Tndhkirah of Ibn Hamdan, Paris, fol 26a; 
masndi, VIII, 230, 379. [7J Ibn al-Hajjaj, MS. Bhaghadad, 141. 

[8] Masudi, VIII, 397. [9] Schwarz, Tttrkistan, 2S0. 

[10] Ibn Taifur, 38a. [11] Aghani, III, 100. 

[12] Aghani, VI, 70, [13] Dman ol llida 3. 

[14] Mawardi, Enger’8 Ed, 404 
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house. Wboeyer has gambled away his gold, he tells him, 
play for your mantle, possibly you may win. When the 
mantlo is gone he tells him, play for the coat, with it you 
may, perohance, recoyer all that has been lost and so on 
and on until oomes the turn of the shoes and these eyen 
go. The old man reoeives a daily wage from the lessor of 
the gambling-den. Ikhshid laughed and said: Tum to 
God and repent of your sin. He repented and Ikhshid 
gave him a coat, a mantle and 1000 dirhams and ordered 
him a monthly salary of 10 dinars. The old man went 
away thanking and bleosing. Then he said: bring him 
back to me, take from him what we have giyen him, lay 
him Aat on the ground and give him 100 stripes. After all 
this was done he said: let him go!' How does this 
oompare with your encouragement of the gamblers?®. 

Polo, borrowed from the Persians, was the most' aris- 
tooratio sport then, as it is today '. The Caliphs played 
it in their race-course (Wuz, 138). A Wazir of the 3rd/9th 
oentury played it on Friday, when froe from work, in the 
raoe oourse of his palace’. After the game the Wazir had 
a bath with massage'\ One had suddenly to stop the horse 
while at full ...gallop and at the top had to be careful not to 
injure the other players or smash the ball, even though 
half a dozen balls were worth only one dirham. 

Nor were the spectators, sitting on the wall, to be 
saored away. Indeed to prevent any interference with them 
they made the course 60 yards broad®. As mouutain-foIk 
the Dailamites loved siinple games. Thus Muiz-ud-Dawlah 
introduoed wrestling matches at Baghdad. He set up a 
tree in the race-course with valuable things hanging there- 
on. At ite feet he placed purses with dirhams. Musicians 
with drums and Autes sat on the wall. “All were invited 
to oompete and thus wrestling took place in every part of 
the town. When Muiz-ud-Dawlah saw the wiuner he 
gave him a reward. “lu the struggle many eyes were lost, 
many a leg broken.” His people also took to swimming. The 

[1] Ibn Sa’id, 30. (2) I have varified tho passage, and correoted 
Mez*s rendering BSN Tr. 

(3) A good acconnt of the game by a Greek author in Qnateremere. 
Hist, de mam, 1, 11 ff. Polo is tho name of the ball (Pers-Arab ‘Kurah; 
Saulajau that of the stiok. 

(4) Abulmahasin II, 38. In 316/927 a Governor of Jnrjan fell off 
his horse while playing polo and was killed 2ubdat al-Fikrah, Paris 
ol. 203 a. (6) Tabari, IIf, 1327. 

(6) Ibn Kutaibah, Uyun -al-Akhbar, od. Brookelmann. p. 66 
ao cor din g to the Kit. al-Uynn. 
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Bagbdadians enthusiastioally practised and vied with each 
otner in it; and so ultimately could perfonn the mosb diflfi- 
oult feats in swimming. Youths iised to swim standing, 
carrying, in their hand, a utensil Avith hre in whioh food 
was oooked, In water they ate tho food so cooked and then 
landed at the palace', Alongside of all these games and 
sports hunting retains its position unimpaired, Now it is 
even oelebrated in special poems® but most of this poatry 
is desoription and laudation of dogs used for hunting 
purposes (Jagdhundes), The Lion, the nohlest of wild 
animals, was not rare either in Syria or on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, Indeed ho was met quite close to the 
capital. In 331/043 tho Caliph proceeded to the suburb of 
al-Shammasiyah for lion-hunting (Jau^i, fol. 71 a; for 
Syria see the peoms of Mutanabbi ou hunting). Even in 
Egypt the Yiceroy Khumarwaihi could not hear of a lion 
without searching for it (Maqrizi, Khitat, 316). Stories of 
lion-hunting constituted a gi^eat part of entertainment (Kit. 
al-farag, II, 70 flE). 

It is naturally conjectured of one who had disappeared 
that he was devoured by a lion’. 

Already the palaees of Saman^a had Zoological gardens*. 
About the middle of the 3rd/0th century al-Mutazz showed 
to his guests, as a great marvel, a light between lions and 
elephants’’. Later curiosity became a really keen interest. 
About the Tuhinid Khamarwaihi built a fine Zoologioal 
garden with a water-basin for every cage*. There was even 
a menagerie at the Palaoe of Baghdad’’, where about the 
year 300/912 oddities were sent from all over the world. 
The Egyptian Wazir Jafar ibn al-Furat took a very keen 
interest in snakes and all Idnds of vermin. In a huge mar- 
ble courtyard stood their baskets attended by servants and 
tamers. All the snake-eharmers were in his pay. Once be 
wrote to a neighbour that r^ire and poisonous vipers had 
orept over to the lattePs house and begged him to kĕep 
them there to enable his men to catoh them. The neigh- 
bour replied : “may his wife be divorced three tlmes should 

(1) Jatizi, 34 b. 

( 2 ) Poems ou huuting are called ‘tardiyyah’. The root trd is only 
later nsed for hnnting. Lane Tonohes for this meaning only after Zamakh 
stiari. It is a Syrianism. The West-syrians nse instead of sad, tad for 
hnnting. Barhebraens, Book of Bays, tr by Moberg, p. 80. 

(i) Abnl Ala, Letter V. For lion stories see especially the Antobio- 
grapby of Usamah, and table-talk of a Mesopot Jndge, Part II. 

( 4 ) Aghani, X 130. 

(5) Shabnshti, fol 44b. (6) Abnlmahasin, II, 60. (7) Tarikh ^agh^ 
dad ed. Salpaon 56« 
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lie remaiii with his family eveu for a iiight in bhe liouse”^ 
The shadow play i. e. wherein the acting is behind a 
curtain, which shows the shadows of tbe aotors. The wit 
Abdullah, son of the Chief of the Caliph Mamun, threatened 
the poet I)i’bil when he thought of satirizing him ; “I 
shall produoe thy mother in the shadow play”^. In Egypt, 
too, shadow plays enlivened festivo ocoasions". The real 
actor, the mimic, was not wanting either. Indeed mimicrj' 
was always regarded as an art worth cultivating Ibn al- 
Maja^ili collected a crowd round him and related to them 
stories of the Beduins, Nabatians, Gypsies, Negroes Sin- 
dhis, Mekkans, eunuohs and always with their peculiar 
gestures and intonation. He was even admitted to the 
presence of the Caliph al-Mntadid''. In the 4th/10th 
century the poet Abulward, a companion of tlie Wazir 
Muhallabi, enjoyed the greatest reputa,tion as “mimic”. He 
held his audience spell-bound. In the 5th/llth century 
Moliammad al-Azdi raised mimicry into literature and em- 
bodied the manners and foul-language of the oitizens of 
Baghdad in the person of Abulqasim (Abulqasim, ed. by 
Mez). At Hadramaut V. Wrede saw a Jester who paro- 
died the Turks, the sea-faring people and even the Beduins’. 
Sachau speaks of such an artist even in recent times*. 

Einally we hear of actors too (samagat); in Egyyt on 
festive occasions^; at Baghdad on the new year’s ieast at 
the Caliph’s court when they appeared in masks. 

___ 

(1) Yaqtit Irshad, II 412 Maqrizi, Khitat, 319. 

(2) Shabnahti, fol 81 a. (3) al-Mussabbihi (d. 420/10)29 in Ma^risi, 
Khitat, 1, 207. 

(4) Maiisrdi, VIII, 161 ff. in Mustatraf, II, 203 this anecdote is 
already laid to tho credit of Herun a more attractiye personality, Of 
other mimics Jahiz speaks in his Bayan, 1, 31 and Tha’alibi in his "Book 
o/ s«ppor<”, ZDMG, V. (5) V. Maltzan, II 119. 

(6) Am Pjuphrat und Tkjris, 65 ff, (They are very common in India 
They minic to perfection and are often found at wedding-parties and 
social-gatherings They not only mimic men and women but also 
animals and always with a skill which not only delights but challenges 
unbounded admiration. Not to speak of grown-up artists,! have seen 
little boys and girls who were perfect adepts in this art. One instance 
specially strack me as amazing. This was a little girl—hardly seyen— 
who took o£f an English lady with astounding skili and dexterity. She 
reproduced her talk, her jesture, her movements, her typical little ways 
and all with perfect skill and mastery Tr. (al-Musabbihi d.) 420/1029 in 
Maqrizi, Khitat, 1, 207. (7) Sabushti, 16 a. 



XXII. MUNICIPAL ORGANI.^ATION. 

The only division of towns, coming from the fourth 
oentury, is one withoub a politioal basis and may be thus 
sbated :— 

(a) 16 metropolises (Amsar)'. 

(b) 77 forti6ed Provincial Capitals (Qasabat) 

(o) Provinoial towns (madain or mudun) 

(d) Traots of Couutry (nawahi)-sucb as 
Nehawend aud Jazirat ibn Omar. 

(e) Yillages (Qura)®. 

The distinguishing feature of a town was the pulpit 
(minbar). Speoially the Hanabtes insisted that only in 
really imporbant towns the Friday service should be held 
anl that in a Friday-mosque. For this very reason there 
were many villages in Transoxiana, where this sohool 
predominated, where only a Friday-mosque was needed to 
coafer upon them the status of a town. “How the oitzen8 
of Baikand tried and tried until they were allowed to 
put up a pulpit (minbar)*. Despite its small size there 
were more than twenty pulpits in Palestine*. The impor- 
tanoe of the pulpit for the town is evideaoed by the faot 
that even in large towns the populaoe would go to no other 
bhan the Priday-mo8que that happened to be®. About the 

(1) Muk (Eng. tr. r.p 84,85) Tr. 

(2) Muk 35, 47. Also we hav6'Psychologioal olassiAoations then. 
In Tarikh Baghdad (ms Paris fol. 16a). We have the largest list of our 
period ; artistic skill in Basra, eloquence in Kufa good liying at Bagbdad, 
trick and counting in Rai, envy in Herat, sin in Nisapur, a^arice in 
Merv, pride in Samarqand, chivalry in Balkh, trade in Misr. 

v8) Muk, 282 (4) Istakhri, 48. 

(5) In this the Shadetes were insistent, Suyute, Husn-el-muha- 
darah II, 165. (The oonditions of primitive Islam are reAected in the 
teaching of the Hanads, who only permit the Eriday Servioe in large 
towns. As to the towns. tho Shafais, on tho other hand, have retained 
the original condition, sinoe thoy permit the Priday sewice in only one 
mosque in each town. Istaibri mentions as an inuovation in Islam that 
Hajjaj built a djami in Wasit on the west bank, although there was 
already one on the East bank. Tr.) 
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year 300 there were at Baghdad some 27,000 plaoes of 
worship'. Yet the chief service was held only in one 
Friday-mosque, oii each side of the river and from the year 
280 in the Palaee Chapel as well*. These could not hold 
the pious baud and thus Fridays, week after week, oSered 
the spectacle of the rows of worshippers swelling beyond 
the mosque-gate, lining the streets right up to the Tigris, 
the late-comers even joining the faithful on the canoes and 
the signalJers, posted at intervals, echoing the words and 
imitatiug the gestures of the Lnam {Tarikh Baghdad, 
Paris ms.. fol 15a). Even Fustal had only two Friday- 
mo8que8—that of Amr and of Tulung (Istakhri, 49). Basra, 
Jikewise, had two Friday-mosques in the 3rd Century— 
though it counted 7000 places of worship—and in the 4th 
Century had but three. (Yaqubi, Geography, 361 ; Muk, 
117). This, indeed, is strange for in this Century the old 
Islamic conception of a town ^auishes. The importance 
of this period Jies in this that then iu every sphero the thin 
Islamic A-eneer fades—the old onent reasserts itseli assum- 
iug the shape which it has ever since retained. In the 4th 
Century the number of Friday-mosques begins to adjust 
itself to the needs of the people. At old Cairo Mukaddasi 
saw close to the Amr mo8que six other Friday-mo8qnes 
and yet on Fridays—so he tells us—the rows of worsiup- 
pers from the Amr mosque exteuded more than 1000 yards 
into the street; oven ware-houses siuall mo8ques, booths on 
entire side being full of them'. 

■ In 440 Nasir Khusru found cluse to these seven old 
mos(iues four others in New Cairoh Slow , however, was 
tho maroh of events at Baghdad. lu 329 a fourth Friday 
mo8que canle into existence at Baratha, once a shrine of 
the Sliiites’. At the beginning of the Century this shrine 
was destroyed. It was at its site that a Friday-mosque 
was established when in 379 they wanted to build a fifth 
Friday-mosque® it was represented to the Caliph tliat, 

(1) Tarikh Bagdad. ed. Salnion, p. 70 where the number of bathn 
and mosqnes yiave been mixed np. According to Yaqnbi (p26) the Eastern 
halt of the Capital in tho 3rd Centnry had 30,000 places of woi^ship. 

(2) (Of the tbree Friday-mosqnes one stood in Mansnrs‘ “Ronnd 
City ’, another in Rnsata and tbe third in the Royal Precincts. There 
was still another Eriday mosque at Kalwadha, in a bend of the river o i 
the east bank, below the city. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle. p. 168 
Compare Guv Le Strange, Baghdad during the Caliplinte p, 320 Tr.) 

(3) P. 198. (4) Sohefor’s Ed. 146. 

(6) Gny Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 320 Tr.' 

(6) Tarikh Baghdad, Ed, Salmon. 
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with its parish lying behind einen grabeo (?), it could oon- 
stitute a sort of town by itself (Text p. 389 lines 3 and 4 
from the top). A sixth Friday-mosque was added at the 
Hazbiyah Gate at Baghdad in 383 to meet the extension of 
the town.' In the sixth Century Ibn Jubair found eleyen 
Friday-mosques and yet ^‘almost nothing was left of Bagh- 
dad exoept its faraous naine” (Ed. Wright, 230.). 

OiHoial registers were kept of tbose who were liable 
-to the Capitation-tax. In the year 306 a Census, howeyer 
appears to haye been taken of the inale and feraale singers* 
of Baghdad and also of the poor"* (p. 389 text 2nd parra). 
The geographers of tlie 3rd and 4th Century gaye us all 
kinds of hgures; nuinber of gates and doors, raosques and 
baths but they seem indifferent to human population, re- 
garding it seemingly as unnecessary, Eyentually a naiye 
niethod of calculation reyeais itself. Ibn Haukai once men- 
tions that in Palerrao there wore 160 butchers' shop and 
Iroin this fact he would have us fix the nuraber of its in- 
habitants''. And the authority of the Khatib-al-Baghdadi 

(1) The high road froni the upper Bridge of Boats to the Syrian 
gate of the Round City crossed diagonally the eastern part of the great 
northern suburb, the whole of which in early times had been known as 
the Hajsbiyah. Tn later tiines, howeyer, the naine Ha^biyah came to be 
used in a more restricted sense, and was applied solely to that part 
of the norohern suburb lying immediately below the Hazb Bridge, which 
was trarersed by the road of the Hazb Gate. This quarter by the 
4th/10th Century came to possess its own Friday-mosque, which had 
originally been built for an oratory by one of the Abbasid princes during 
the Caliphate of Muti, who had some scruple in allowing congregational 
prayers to be said here. It was, therefore only in the reign of Kadir 
namely in tho month llabi IJ of the year 383/993, that a decree was 
obtained erecting this minor mosque into a Jami (as a great mosque for 
the Friday prayers is termed); and Khatib, writing in th© following Cen- 
tury, adds that he himseh had frequently attended the Friday prayers 
here. When Yaqut wrote in (>23/1226, though many of the surrounding 
quarters had in greater part then fallen to ruin, the later Ha^biyah, 
namely tho suburb of the Hazb Gate remained a populous Quarter, shut 
in by its own wall, with the Friday-mosque and many well-supulied 
markets. It stood, he adds, Hke a township in the midst of the waste 
and a distance of almost two miles coyered by ruins, seperated it from 
the quarter of the Basra Gate, to which belonged the great mosque of 
Mansur. In the previous Century, when Ibn Jubair yisited the Hazbiyah, 
it is described as the highest up of the then inhabited quarter8 of w^est 
Baghdad, and beyond it there were only to ])e seen some yillages that 
were considered as outside the City limits. Guy Le Stange, Bhagdad pp. 
126-126 Tr.A 

(2) Abulgasim Ed. Mez, 87. 

(3) EUtuhfah el-bahiyyaht Oonst. 1306, p. 37 

(4) p. 88 
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calculates the Dumber of the inhabitants of Baghdad in 
the third Century from the tantastic statement that there 
were then 60,000 baths arguing thus: if five M uslims used 
every bath and five, at the very least, every mosgue—tbe 
total male population tben, would be at the lowcst calcula- 
tion 1600000^ In the 6th Century all this ohauges. The 
traveller Nasir Khusru* estimates the population of 
Arrajaa just over 20,000 males; of Jeddah at about 
6,000; whereas he fixe8 the male population of Mekka 
only at 2,000—all having fled on aocount of famine. He 
estimates the male population of Jerusalem and of the 
Syrian Tripoli at 20,000, apparently his favourite figuie. 
Most illuminating, indeed, is the estimate of Cordova 
about 360: 113000 houses of tbe subjeot population, 3000 
places of worship’. 

In the empire four different types of towns existed 
side by side: the Hellenistio Medeterranean town; the 
South-Arabian town, suoh as Sana, to this type also be- 
longed Mekka and Fustal; the Mesopotamian and the 
Eastern town. The Arabian towus were essentially of 
narrow but high houses. At Fustal there were houses five, 
six, seven even eight-story high. The ground floor was 
never oooupied. Often two hundred people lived in one 
house^ And Nasir Khusru loves to say: he, who sees 
the town from a distance, takes it for a mountaian for some 
houses are fourteen storys high, others seven, There are 
Baaars and streets whioh are oonstantly lighted up by can- 
dles for the sunlight never enters there.* The Iranian 
towns consisted of a citadel, the offioial quarcer, which 
generally had four gates and the Commercial quarter where 
the Bazars were. Each of these three divisions was well- 
fortified by its own speoial wall. Between the offioial and 
the other quarters there was oonstant friction. Since 
the middle of the 3rd Century a fifth type came into exls- 
tenoe olose to the Capital the rulers built their own resi- 
denoes: Samarza and Jafariyah on the Tigris, the Aghlabide 
town of Eaqqadah, Mansuriyah, Mohamadiyyah and 
Qahira, the most suoces8ful creation of the Century, nay 
of Islam. In Spain Abdur Rahman built Zahra at Cordova 
and issued a proclamation that any one building in the neigh- 
bourhood would receive a reward of 40C0 dirhams. This 
proved an effective bait® And three Kilometres from Shir8.z 
Adad-ud-Dawlah found (d. 372) the suburb of Eana Khusru. 


(1) Tarikh Baghdad. 74 (2) 66, 67. (3) Adhari 11, 247. 
(4) Istakhri. 49; Ibn Haukal, 96; Mnk, 198’ 

16) p, 60 (6) Ibn Hankah 77 
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He oonstraoted a water-channel extending (Mez, p. 390 
line 14 from the bottom ?) over a whole day’8 journey and 
on its bank built a park one parasung long. His generals 
built there residences for themselyes. There the Amir es- 
tablished a fair where rows of booths were ereoted and 
people met for “pleasure and sin”. After his death this 
suburb rapidly declined^. Spaciousness was the striking of 
feature of these new towns and it is this fact which Yaqubi 
is never weary of pointing out regarding Samarra. The 
main street of Jafariyah was 200 yards broad-wich a oanal 
fIowing on either side®. Cairo, in its inception, was a 
veritable garden-town. The houses stcod single and apart 
the trees of one never over lapping the walls of another; 
says Nasir Khusru*. 

However much the Islamic world emphasised the 
importance of drinking-water (p. 391 line 1) its acqueducts 
never egualled those of antiquity. Like the Middle Ages 
in the west it honestly did not feel justihed in lavish extra- 
vaganoe for the care of the body. The old aohievements, 
thus, amazed them all the more. In the Kitab al-Mawali 
of Kiudi (d. 350)—the question as to what is the most 
wonderful thing in the world is thus answered; the light- 
bouse of Alexandria and the Aqueduct8 of Carthage''. 
Yaqut (IV,58) praisea their arohes and Minaret-Iike pillars. 
Old Cairo used the Nilewater, the water-carriers supplying 
it at the uniform rate of half a Danlq per skin of water*. 
About the year 400-5200 camels are reported to have 
brought skins of water into Cairo and Misr®. In 382 an 
order was issued to the e£feot that those who brought 
water on oamels and mules were to so wrap up the skins 
that the clothes of the peoples were not were not wetted’'. 
Baghdad, for the most part, drank water from the Tigris. 
It was either directly fetched from the river or was taken 
to the houses of the well-to-do by water carriers. The 
oanals, too supplied water to the oisterns which served 
as reservoirs (p, 391 2nd para line 3). Even two covered 
aqueducts. 

They were much more modest than the stone aque- 
duots of the Eomans. These were built of brioks jointed 

(1) Muk, 431 and Yaqut, Compare SohWarz, Iran, 50. 

(2) Yaqubi Oegraphy, 266. 

(3) p. 45 Later the fate of large town overtook Cairo. Ibn Said 
oomplains in the 7th Century, of narrow, dark ditry streets or the high 
houses where light and air oannot oome in. Maqrizi, Khitat, 1 366. 

(4) Maqrizi, Khitat, 1,066. (5) Mnk, 307. (6) Nasir Khusm. 44. 

(7) Maqrizi, Khitat, II, 108 aooording to Musabbibi. 
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with lime'. As the cistera-water in Mekka was bitter, 
and as suoh w»s uafit for consumption—it soon beoame 
an objeot of pious beneyolenoe to provide the Holy City 
with good water. The underground aqueduet, built by 
Zubaida, oftea gave trouble; as for instanoe, about the middle 
of the 3rd century when a skin of water in the town oost 
80 dirhams. It oontinued to do so until the mother of the 
Oaliph Mut-a-wakkil had it restored The Wazir Ali ibn 
Isa, an exile at Mekka purohased a great number of ani- 
mals and endowed a suni of money for their up-keep. At 
the sarae time he had a large well dug whioh supplied 
sweet water and bought a spring for 1000 dinars and wide- 
ned it so that there may be plenty of water at Mekka’’. 

At Samarqand Muslim piety made even better pro- 
vision for the thirsty. “Rareiy did I see an iun, a street 
oorner, a square or a number of meu at a well ( ? p. 392 
line 5 from the top) without some arrangement for ioed 
water in God’B name. Water was regularly supplied at 
2000 places either at brick-built shelters or from brass buc- 
kets (Istakhri, 290; Ibn Haukal, 339). 

In the town water circulated in an old moat of the 
fortress. It was carried to the middle of the market by a 
stone dam whenoe it was distributed further by means of 
lead pipes. The arraugement was pre-lslamic, the water- 
supply was kept up from the income of the neighbouring 
lands. The supervisors were Zoroastrians wdio, for their 
work as suoh, were relieved of the Capitation-taxh Spe- 
oially North-Iranian towns such as Qumra’ and Nisapur, 
then the greatest town of the East, had under-ground 
water-oourses. Yarious conduits ran under-ground ( ? p. 
392 line 16 from the top); some supplied water to the sub- 
urban gardens and some to the houses of the town. They 
were of various depths. Speoial passages led to them : 

(1) Yagtibi, Oeography, 250. 

(2) Tabari III, 1440. 

I8) Wuz, p 286 (Ali ibn Isa found the water-supply in partioalar 
yery defeotive in Mekka. It was nsual to bring water from Jiddah (the 
Bed sea Port) by Oaravan, and the necessary animals were obtained by a 
periodioal impression. Ali now bought out-right a troop af camels and 
donkeys and set aside a fund for their up-keep. At the saroe time he had 
a well dug, called after him &t Jarrahiyah, in the millers' market. He 
also caused another abundant spring to be opened and its channel wide- 
ned. Bowen, Life and Times of Ali ibn Isa, p. 128 Tr), 

[4] Istakhri 216; Ibn Haukal, 8f^ 

[6] Yaqubi, Oeogre^ghy 274. 
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soinetiines one had to go down 100 stepe. And thus a wit 
lias his fling • “Nisapur would be a ]oveIy town if its 
water-courses i'an above and its inhabitants under the 
ground”'. Even these water-courses had tbeir own super- 
\nsorfe and administratois'. The mountainous town of 
Dinawar, rich in springs: sigualised its refinement by sup- 
plying water in cool pitchers with mouth-pieces. 

In the commercial town of Basra the definite-operation 
of night-soil seems to have been disposed of in a most o£f- 
liand fashion. It was left in the hands of contractors (p. 
392 line 7 from the bottom). Here and there we come 
across witty sallies on this system^ 

Already in the 3rd Oentury donkeys were let out to 
the middle class of the town on hire for transit. At Bagh- 
dad their chief stand was at Bab-al-Karkh, at the entrance 
of the business guarter''. 

At Eustal there was a stand at Dar-el-hurm. The ride 
cost two dirhams^ At Baghdad and Basra—towns by the 
river—boats were used for communication between places. 
At the timeof Al-Muwaifaq (256-279) a census was taken of 
the Baghdadian ferry-inen. They numbered 30,000 and 
their daily income was assessed at 90,000 dirhams'’. 

The towii-administration, for the inost part, was 
in the hands of Government oAicers. Of these, for 
example, in every district town of Khorasan, thero were 
fonr; the Qadhi, the post master, the Inspector of taxes 
and the head of the policeh At Baghdad the Eastern 
portion was uuder the direct administration of the Court— 
while the Western was under the prefeot of the district 
of Baduraya—whose post was reckoned as the most one- 
rous and inAuential of the kind". In the second decade 
()f the fourth Century one and the same Katib acted in 
Isphahan as the chief of the inJand Eevenue office and the 

[1] Nasir Khnsru, 278 [Krench tr.]. 

[2] Muk, 394. 

[3] Yaqut, 1,248; Uyun el-Akhbar, ed. Brockelmann, 266. 

[4] ,Tahiz, Bayon, 1, 31 

(6) lon Said, 19, In 440 Nasir Khusru speaks of 50,000 donkeys 
for hire in Misr, p. 53. 

(6) Tarikh Baghdad 73 

(7) .Iba Hankal, 809. 

(8) Wuz 76. 
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town adininistrator (Tadbir el-beled)^ Along side of the 
municipal hierarchy there existed a peculiar organization 
(p. 393 line 15 from the top?). From the very foundation 
of Baghdad every guarter of the town was specially placed 
under a oourtier for administration. Apart from this 
arrangement e^ery community, the Persian pre-minently 
had its own foreman (Rais) and ohief (Qadi)*, The Oom- 
mander of the Body-guard (8ahih-us-Shurtah) was res- 
ponsible for public saiety at the residences of the Prinoe 
and of the Governors—in other towns the chief cf the 
Police had the same responsibility (Sahib el-Maunah), 
(Daneban Stand (p. 393 line 12 from the bottom?). About 
the year 300 he is a w’ell-established officer wbo, as his 
title shows, is one of the highest in rank at Baghdad*. 
Mawardi'' and Ibn-el-Tuwais® for the hrst time, tell us 
what his manifold duties were. Often enough analogous 
duties suoh as the supervison of the slave-market, of the 
mint and of wea,ving were imposed upon him. 

Von der ersteren ? (p. 393, line 5 from the bottom). 
A Baghdadian edict of the year 366 enjoins nstant removal 
from the slave-market of all disreputable purohasers and 
the prevention of all sliady practices and calls upon the 
Inspector of Industries to see that weaving was good, 
sound and durable and that the name of the Caliph was 
duly inscribed on clothes, carpets, banners and borders*. 
Mutasibs were mostly recruited from the jurists. When 
in 318 the Caliph appointed a oourtier, who was also ohief 
of the Body-guards, to that position—Munis insisted on 
his dismissal on the ground that only Qadis and men 
connected wibh law could be appointed to that post^ 

The distinguishing mark of the poliee was a long 
knife which they carried in their girdle*. Their patrol at 
night continued till bhe early morning—prayer®. 

In the second century there was no statistics in the 
East of the foreigners passing through the town-gate'® 


(1) yaqTit, Ii’shad. 1,130. 

(2) Yagubi, Oeography, 248, Karkh was split up into t\.elve 
Yillages (Qaryah). Wuz, 268. 

(3) Wuz. 158, (4) Engei’8 ed. pp. 404. (6) Maqrizi, Khitat 
(6) Easail of Sabi. Ba abda 1898, 118. (7) Arib, 147; Ibn-al 

Athir, YIII. 165. 

(8) Hamadhani. Maqamah, Beymt, J62. (9) KhitaUaUF<uagh 
lad eS'Siddah, 1,19. (10) Aghani, XIX, 147, 
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A report of ^ the third Century speaks of the gate-pass, 
oustomary in Ohina, as something quite new^. Por the 
first time in the fourth Century Adud-ud-Dawla introduoed 
a gate-pass in his Capital, Shiraz. Mukaddasi points out 
that the arrival of strangers were oarefully noted(?) and 
none was allowed to leave the town without a permit*. 

Silsilet 6t^t(tw(XTihli, od RoindiUd, 42. Egypt ]ia.d| oyou in the 
68>rliest Muslini poriod, a strict pass-systom for iuland intdrooursd 
(Becker, Papyri Scott-Reinti. 14,0). Eyen no one was permitted to 
leave the Tulnid Egypt without a permit (Jawas). Ibn Said, Mughrib, 
ed. Vollers, 62. (2) p. 429. 



XXIII The Festivals. 


Tbe fe8tivals show how thin was the Islamio ^arnish 
over the popular life. The Muslims celebrated all the 
Ohristian iestiyals—most of which were nothing more or 
less than rivals of much older practioes. Indeed many 
Christian plaoes of pilgrimage in Mesopotamia and Egypt 
were old heathen places of worship. The festival8 of 
patron saints of the Christian cloisters, whioh grew up, 
were merely new labels on old pagan celebrations. The 
looal Muslims insisted on celebrating the days which had 
brightened the lives of their heathen and Christian anoes- 
tors. But in contrast to the churoh they generally dis- 
dained to forge new legends and left the Christians to 
settle their religious aSairs as best they could. They 
simply shared in the sooial side of the fe8tivals. The 
festivals, as, for example, of the Baghdadians, were almost 
all positively Christian fe8tivals. Of them the feasts of 
the patron saints of the variou8 monasteries were the most 
popular. Even on ordinary days these pious centres 
were not free from worldly visitors'. With their fine 
gardens and cool drinking-plaoes they were popular ren- 
dezvous of the Baghdadians, intent on pleasure. Cloisters 
and taverns are often and offcen mentioned in one and the 
same breath : “On a rainy day it is delightful to sip wine 
with a priest.”^ And partioularly oommended is the saora- 
mental wine {Sharab al Qurban)J Things were not very 
diSerent in Cairo. At the end of the 4th/10th century the 
favourite pleasure-resorts of the Cairenes are mentioned: 

(1) Sabnshti, 8 a 

(2) Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, II, 46 (The old Arab prelerred sipping wine 
with a girl “in a tent" on a rainy day. Tr.) 

(8) Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, II, 60. Schiitberger fonnd the Oreek priests in 
tbe Muslim empiro as inkeepers. (Bibl des literar, yereins, 60). In the 
Syrian yillages also Christian priests brought wine for us concealed in 
their mantle' 
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The gazelle-hunt near the Pyramid monastery; the Bridge 
and Tayerns of Gizeh; the garden at Maqs with a view of 
the oanal and the palace ; the play-ground at the Mar 
Hanna monastery and, above all, the monastery of al- 
Qusair, high up on the Muqattam with its delightful 
prospect: “how often was I day and night at the monastery 
of al-QaBair without recovering from the effects of wine.”^ 
The Tulunid Khumrawaihi had a watoh-tower built there 
with four bow-windows, one for eaoh point of the compass.* 

Palm-Sunday (Sha’nin-Hogannah) was a day of ■ 
universal festivity or the people. It must have been an old 
feast of the trees notably of olive-trees.* In Egypt it was 
simply called the “01ive festival.”^ At the court of 
Baghdad slave-girls appeared on Palm-Sunday in gay 
dresses with palm and olive branches.’ 

In Jerusalem of the 4th/10th century an olive-tree was 
carried in solemn procession from the Church of Eleasor 
to the Ohurch of tbe Resurrection—the wali of the town 
with his entire staff heading the procession.® All the 
churches of Syria and Egypt were adorned with olive 
leaves and palm branches which the people took home for 
a blessing. Hakim forbade this. He would not see any 
olive-branohes or palm-leaves ‘in the hand uf a Believer 
or Christian either.”' In Egypt the Maundy-Thursday 
was called Lentil-Thursday because all ate lentils on that 
day. Lentils were a mourning food and, hence the 


(1) Irshad, 1, 291. 

( 2 ) Abu Salih, Ghurches and Monastcries ed. Evetts, fol. 49 a. 

( 3 ) Already in the 4th century A.D. ohildren used, on this day, to 
go round and round the mount of Oliyes at Jerusalem with branches of 
palm and olive*troe in their hand Silviae Peregrinatio 91). And even 
to-day amocg the Maronites a finely decked out tree is brought on Palm- 
Sunday into the ohuroh and is auotiOned. The purohaser places his son. 
or some other youth on it and oarries him round the ohuroh amidst the 
acolamation of the people. After this the people rush at it to get some of 
its twigs which bring a blessing. The Copts (p. 396, line 6 from the 
bottom) weave twigs of palm and olive into a large olive tree whioh the 
Patriarch plaoes on the alter on Palm-Sunday—he then takes it to the 
fonr oorners of the ohurch where eaoh time the Palm-Sunday service is 
tead before it, Similarly the olive is taken in prooession round tbe 
monastery mill and baking oven. Mashrig, viii, 342. In the Westem 
ohruohes the holy oil is oonseorated on Palm-Sunday. 

(4) Maqrizi, I, 2B4. 

(5) ig/tamXIX. 188. 

(6j Yahya ibn Sa'id 194. 

(7) Yahya, 194. It waa a speoial Ohristian practioe to wear white 
garments on this day (Badi, Diwan, 917). .. 
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Egyptian Christian ate lentils every Friday.' On this day 
(Maundy-Thursday) the mint turned out gold oarobs* 
and distributed them at Court.* The Alexandrians cele- 
brated this festival at their lighb-house where they held 
a banguet^ In Syria this day was oalled blue or egg 
Thursday. Coloured eggs were sold in the streets ; slaves, 
boys and fools gambled with them.® At Baghdad on 
Easter-day Muslims and Christian marobed in prooession 
to the Samalu monastery at the Shammasiyah gate, at 
the north-end of bhe Eastem town, where a lively carouse 
took plaoe: “uutil I took the earth for a ship and bhe walls 
danoed round us.”® On the last Saturday of September 
was held the feast of the Monastery of Foxes (Dayr-abh- 
Tha‘alib) at the Iron Gate on the West side of Baghdad. 
It was fondly frequented by Muslims and Christians alike, 
for in bhe midst of the town ib possessed its own park, 
trees and Aowers.’’ On the 3rd of October, at the 
monastery of Ashmuna, was oelebrated one of the great 
fe8tivals of Baghdad. This monastery was in the Kab- 
rabbul Distriot to the north-west of the Round City (Guy 
Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 209). People oame there— 
aocording to their position—in ‘Ayers,’ Wks or ordinary 


(l) Bazi translated by Steinschneider in Yirohows Archiy 36, p. 574 

(3) Name of a ooin. on 0 -fortich of a dinar. 

(3) Maqrizi, Ehitaty 1,450 

(4) Maqrizi, 1,157 

(5) Maqrizi, 1,266 : Mudkhil, 805. 

(6) Sabushti, 4 b. (In tho early days of the Abbasid Caliphate 
the Samalu monastery oooupied a oonsiderablo tract of ground beside 

the river.The Dayr is desoribed as a magnihcent odiAoe, inhabited 

by many monks, and it took its name from Samalu, a town of the Arme* 
nian irontier, which Harun had oaptured in the expedition of the year 
163/A.D. 780. The Caliph oaused the whoTe population of this place to 
be transported to Baghdad, for by the terms of the oapitulation it had 
been stipulated that none of the familie8 were to be seperated and they 
were settled on the lands to the north of East Baghdad where was built 
the monastery which afterwards went by tho name of their native place. 
With lapse of time the monastery fell to ruin, and the aathor of the 
Marasid, who wrote about the year 1300 A. D., states that aU traoe of 
its buildings had then long sinoe disappeared. Guy Le Strange, Baghdad 
pp. 202-314, Tr.) 

(7) Subushti: 8 a; Beruni, 310 (There was muoh dispnte oon- 
oeming the position of this monastery. Some authorities state that it 
stood nearly two miles distant from Baghdad on the Eufah bighroad 
torwards Sarsar and near the village of Harithiya: wbile aooording to 
shrine of Ma|raf Eakhi and hence was either to be indentided with the 
Dayr al-jathilek (the monastery of the Catholioos or PatriatchK being 
meorely its other name. or else was a sepond monastery whieh had stood 
alongside of it. Quy Le Strange, Baghdadt Ip, 210f Tr*) 
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boats (Sumariyyat) with wine-skins and singing-women. 
The well-to-do pitched their tents and caroused for three 
days and nights on the banks of the Tigris “amidst candles 
and pretty faces” (Sabushti, 18 a, b; Beruni, 310). A 
stranger, who enguired of this sights worth seeing at Bagh- 
dad, was consoled with the promise of this feast whioh was 
to take place within a month. {Kit. alsin ect. Florenoe 
Laurent, fol. 99a). St. Barbara ushered in the winter. 
Her day, the 4uh of Deoember, was celebrated alike by 
Christians and Muslims, and Mukaddasi thus states the 
maxim of the peasants : “when the Barbara Day arriyes 
the masons should take to the Aute.*’^ He also boasts of 
having taken part in this feast.* Christmas, the 25th 
of December, the Nativity of Christ (al-milad) and the 
feast of the Sun was celebrated with bonhres. Why do 
the Christians light up fire on Christmas night and play 
with nuts ? asks the Shi‘ite Babagwaihi al-Qummi (d. 
381/991) and thus answers : To warm Mary when in 
travail, Joseph lighted a fire and cracked nine nuts for 
her which he found in his saddle-bag and he fed her with 
thern.* The Muslims also celebrated the yule-feast {8adaq, 
Arabio Lailat el-wugud, Night of the fire)^ whioh aooording 
to the Canon of Mas‘ud® was oelebrated on the 5th or the 
lOth of Bahman® but which, according to Ibn al-Athir and 
Abulfida coincided with Christmas.’' Ibn al-Jauzi, speaking 
of the year 429/1038 says : “People lighted fires on 
Christmas Day as usual.”® In the 4th lOth century they 
used “to fumigate their house to keep off mishap,”® so that 
finally it has become one of the oustoms of the kings to light 
fires on this night and to make them blaze, to drive wild 
beasts into them and to send the birds Aying through the 
Aames, and to drink and amuse themselves round 
the fires. May God take vengeanoe on all who enjoy 
oausing pain to another being, giited with sensation and 
doing no harm !” The most famous Christmas feast of 
its time was that of the year 323/935. The Condottierĕ 
Merdawig—Prinoe of the west Iranian mountain tracts— 
caused fagots to be oolleoted in the Wadi of Zerinruz 
at Isfahan, set up huge oandles and gathered together a 

(1) p, 182 

(2) p. 48 (Eng. tr. p. 77, TrJ 

(3) Kit. al-ilal, Berlin, fol. 82 a. 

(4) Misk, V, 479. 

(6) Name of a work of Al- Bemni. 

(6) Bemni, tr. 213. 

(7) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 222 ff; Abnlfida, Annales' 823. 

(8) Eol. 192 b. (9) Bemni, 226. 
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large number of naphta throwers and marksmen. At 
every elevation about the town a huge oastle of trunks of 
trees was built and was filld up with oakum and fagots. 
He had birds oaptured and oaused nuts, filled with oakum 
and naptha, to be tied to their beaks and feet. In the 
hall of his oastle he set up powerful wax pillars and figures 
made of wax for illumination, He arranged that the 
fire might be lighted up sirnultaneously on the hills, in the 
desert and in the oastle. The birds, too, were to be released 
in the darkness of the night. He arranged for a great feast 
for whioh 100 horses and 200 oattle apart from sheep— 
were slaughtered. But when he inspected the arrangement 
he found it all petty and triAing, for to the eye—set on the 
wide, wide expanse—everything seems small and petty. 
He became angry ;wrapped himseli up in a mantle and 
uttered not a word^ On Christmas Day the Batimid 
Caliph presented their offioexs with sweets, rose-water 
and oodfish. They illuminated shops and streets with 
lantern* (fanus) and gave them to beggars at a oost of ono 
dirhem for a lantern. 

In Bgypt Epiphany was specially celebrated with 
great splendour. It was called the “Beast of Diving ” 
{Id-al-Ghitai) because the Christians bathed in the Nile. 
Even to-day on the very same day the Greek ohurch 
blesses holy water. It was an old oustom for the Commi- 
ssioner of Police of the Lower Town to go about the streets 
in the evening in a gorgeous dress with candles and fire- 
baskets proclaiming: “On this night Muslims should not 
mix with Christians.” At dawn the Christians prooeeded 
in a splendid prooession to the Nile singing Psalms and 
carrying orosses and burning candles. Many aotually 
dived into the Nile. ” Officials and savants had greater 
pleasure and fun at this feast than on any other day of the 
year.”* Mas’udi states : “The night of the diving”^ is a 
great night for the people of Misr. They do not sleep all 
that night. In 330/941 I took part in this festival at Misr.* 
Ikhshid Mohammad Ibn Tughj was in his residenoe oalled 
‘the chosen one’on the island of the Nile. He had the 
banks of the island and of the town lighted up by 1,000 
hre-baskets-the people themsel^es adding their own candles 
and fire-baskets to this illumination. There were 100,000 

(1) Misk, V, 479 ff : Ibn al-Atbir, YIII, 222 : Abiilfida, anno. 823. 
giyes the figare of anitnals slain as 100 horses and 2,000 onttle. 

(2) Maqrizi. 1, 266. 

(3) MaqTizi, 1, 266. 

(4) IbnSaid, 196. 

(6) Masudi. II. 364 ff. 
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Muslims and Christians on the Nile that night—some on 
boats, some in the neighbouring houses, some again on the 
banks. They vied with each other in eating, in drinking, 
in gaudiness of dress and apparel, in gold and silver orna- 
ments in preoious stones, in music, in piping and in dano- 
ing. It is the most beautiful and the most enjoyable night 
at Misr. The streets are not closed, Most people bathe 
in the Nile and think that they, thereby, secure immunity 
from illness.” Speoially the oandle-market was ligbted up 
on a grand scale. It was, as a rule, open till midnight/ 
was, muoh ftequented at night and was a resort of prosti- 
tutes distinguished by speoial attire, pantaloons of red 
leather. 

In 416/1025 the ohief polioe offioer of Cairo pitohed 
a tent on the Nile bridge on the Epiphany for the Caliph 
and his women-flok to see the festival. The Caliph him- 
self gave the signal for the lighting up of fire and lantnerns 
and it was a beautiful, and prolonged illumination.”* 
The night of tbe first Sunday in Lent was also a great 
day of festivity for Muslims at Baghdad. It was oelebarted 
with great eclat at the Dair-al-Khawwet (monastery of the 
sisters) at Ukbara, a village noted for wine. The pleasure- 
making reached its oulminating point on the Lailat-ul- 
-mahsus (night of the touch) ” when women mixed freely 
with men, no one shrinking from anything. There was 
plenty of drinking, danoing and fun. The later Ibn 
Khaldun even knew of men, dressed up in women’s 
olothes, riding wooden horses, with faces turned towards 
the tail, and having mock fights.^ On the fourth Sunday 
of Lent people of the two faiths went to the monastery 
of Durmalis and gave themselves up to festivities for 
several days.^ A great Christian festival of the Egyptians 
was unhesitatingly adopted by the Muslims: The deliv- 
eranoe of Joseph from prison at Gizeh. Previously people, 
with trumpets and drums, went round the bazars and the 
streets oolleoting subsoriptions for the festival. But in 
conseguence of a rise in prioes the merchants in 416/1024 
refused to pay subsoription .The Government, thereupon, 
consented to double its usual grant. Everywhere 
amusement, aoting and shadow-plays were arranged. 
For two days the Caliph himself oame to inspeot the show*. 

(1) Maqrizi, Khitat, II, 96. 

(2) Mnsabbihi (d, 420/1029) in Becker, Beitrage, I, 62. 

(8) Ibid, 

(4) Sabnshtii, fol. 37 b. 

(6) Mashriq, IX, 200. 

(6) Sabnshti la: Mnsabbihi in Maqrizi, Khitat, 1.207, 
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He also was present, three mouths belore at the dedioa- 
tion of a church wben Christians and Muslims pitohed 
tents on the banks of the canal and enjoyed themselyes 
with food drink and other pleasures. Women, on this 
ocoasion, drank so heavily that they had to be carried home 
in baskets.^ On the 8th of May was the martyr’s fea8t 
in Shubrah near Cairo. A box containing the finger of 
a martyr, which was kept in the Christian churoh at 
Shubiti, was annually thrown into the Nile. 

All Cairo and the whole band of Egyptian musioians 
joined this oelebration—often, indeed, wine, worth 
over 100,000 dirhems, was sold that day. Only in the 
8tb/14th century was this fe8tival done away with.® 

There were three New Year feasts : 

(a) The Persian and the Syrian which fell in spring ; 

(&) The Coptio in Egypt whiob fell at the end of 
August; 

(c) The beginning of the Muslim year whioh varied 

from year to year. 

(d) Besides these,—there are traces of the anoient 
Persian New Year whioh ooourred at the summer solstioe. 

G-enerally the pre-Islamio New Year’s day, at the 
beginning of the solar year, was celebrated by mutual gUts. 
Among other things the Caliph at Baghdad distributed 
objeots made of amber; as for instanee, red roses.® The 
Samanids in Bukhara presented summer clothes to their 
soldiers the Eatimids robes and eatables to their iolk.® 
Even before the Caliph they aoted with masks at Baghdad. 
The Caliph flung money at the aotors and it so liappened 
onoe that one of the aotors aotually looked for a stray ooin 
under the flaps of the royal coat. This provoked the dis- 
pleasure of an old courtier ; for this olose intercourse with 
masked people offered too many opportunities for assassin- 
ation. Henoeforth the Caliph witnessed the perform- 
anoe from s height.® It was customary both at the 
Persian and the Coptio New Year for people to sprinkle 
water over eaoh other. In 282/896 this was forbidden in 
the East^. But Beruni, about 400/1008, testiAes to the 


[1] Mnsabbihi, aptid. Khitat, II, 1855. 

[2] Maqrizi, I, 60. 

[3] Sabushti, 22b. 

[4] Beruni, 217. 

[61 Maqrizi, Khitat, 268 i. 

[6] Sabushti, 16 a, b. 

[7] Tabari, III, 2144. 
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renewal of this praotioe/ The Ohinese traveller Wang 
Jente, who travelled westward between 981-83 A D., 
obseiwed this practioe even in Turfan (Kan-tschang): 
The inhabitants of Kan-tsohang make silver and copper 
pipes, fill them with water and sprinkle eaoh other with it» 
Sometimes for fun they do so with their hands. They 
assert that they, thereby, cool the humours and thus keep 
illnesses away.* In Egypt people nominated a prinoe 
for the new year (amir un-nauroz) who besmeared his faoe 
with flour or lime, went through the streets on a donkey, 
in a red or yellow coat, with a oopy-book in hand like a 
Muhtasib (market-inspector) colleoting money from the 
well-to*do. He who did not pay had water and dirt 
thrown at him. They hit each other with straps (julud) 
and twisted leather-ropes (anta), the poor in the streets, 
the rich in their houses. The police, therefore, entertaiued 
no oomplaint on that score. In the school the teaober 
was attaoked by his students and sometimes thrown into 
a fouutain where he remained until he redeemed himself 
by payment. In 335/945 the (Iovernor forbade the 
“throwing of waber.” In 363/974 the Caliph prohibited 
the feast, but, despite the prohibition, it was celebrated 
with greater ze8t than ever, for three days—the punish- 
ment proving ineSectual.^ Only in the eighties of the 
8/14th oentmy was this festival suppressed by the Sultan 
Barquq.^ The Egyptian custom can easily be recognised 
as the Carnival : oelebrated on the intercalated day whioh 
everywhere came at the end of the old year, were under 
the dominia of a King of fool8, and faithfully followed the 
migration of the new year*—through the oalendar.® 

Of the old Persian New Year, at the beginning of the 
summer solstioe, the sprinkling of water still survived 
about the year 400/1009.’^ To-day it is assooiated with 
the Christian Eeast of Aseension whioh ialls about this 
day and the day is named the “sprinkling Thursday.”® 
Khamis er-rishash). I iiave witnessed this oustom myself 

11] pp. 216, 218. [2] JA. 1847,1, 58. 

[3] Eindi, 294: Maqrizi, Khitat, I, 266. The New year in Egypl; falls 
in Angnst. People light fire and throw water at eaoh other. Oalendar 
of Ooi^oTa for the year 961 A.D. ed. Dsy. p. 85. 

[4] Maqrizi, Khitat, I, 269, 408. 

[6] This seems to be the sense. , 

[6] Even in Enrope; Satnmalia, time between X‘mas and Epiphany 
eto.i eto. In some parts of Germany on the 4th day alter X’mas 
ohildren give a beating to their parents and kinsmen. In Bnlgaria op 
New Xear’B day, seryants do likewise to their master, 

(7] Berani, 266, [8] ]|a8hriq, III,; 668, 
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at Baghdad. A “ Prince Oamival “ is also at Al-Kausaj 
(the thin bearded man)* His day, once at the end of 
Pebruary, now ialling at the beginning of November by 
reason of the shifting of tbe Persian calendar, ooincided 
with the five intercalary days of the Persians. He rode 
about the streets of the Mesopotamian and Persian towns 
ojj a mule and he who would not give him sometbing had 
his olothes smeared with red glue. “On this day God 
was said to fix the gbod and evil lortune of man — as was 
the old belief, ooncerning the New Year’s day. These 
were days of jubilation and rejoioing for the Persians. 
About three months later followed the old winter sol- 
stioe of the Persians (Mihrjan)—now falling at the end of 
September—whioh, along with the Naiiroz, has always 
remained their most important feast. It was, like the 
Nauroz, celebrated by mutual gifts—the Oourt and the 
army donning the winter uniform.^ The people, on this 
day, too, “ changed oarpets, utensils and clothing.”^ It is 
speoially notioed as a peouliarity that on this feast-day 
even subjects made presents to their Prince. The guondam 
State-Seoretary As-Sabi sends to his prince presents from 
iail on the Mihrjan day—a Khusrowan dirham and a book 
“ as big' as my prison and as firmly bound as myself.”^ 
On the other hand the oonstantly shifting Muslim New 
Year never beoame a popular festival but remained merely 
a oourt-holiday on which mutual gifts were made.® 

The oustom of the Abbasid Court to strew roses is 
also traoeable to nature-worship. The sp]endour-loving 
Mutawakkil is said to have had five million dirhems struok 
and painted in various oolours: red, yellow black, eto., 
eto., for Bhowering upon court officers.® They built for 
the Cairene ruler at Qalyub—where was special rose oulti- 
vation—a castle of roses where a great banquet was held.’' 

The two oanonioal festivals are the saorificial feBtival8 
at the oonolusion of the month of Fast. They, along with 
the Nauroe, oonstituted the three prnioipal festivals of 
the people of Baghdad.^ At Basra sheep were fattened 


(1) Bemni, tr. 211. Mas'ndi III, 413; Tha'libi, Boole of the 
Bropa ZDMG VI, 889 :QazwiQi, on the margin of Damiri, 1, 127. 

(2) Berani’ 223 ; Yat. IV. 66, Diwan Kushajim. 

(3) Mas^ndi III 404 : Sukkardan on the margin of Mikhlat, 168. 

(4) lat III, 68. 

(6) For North Persia, Ibn al-Athir, IX, 41: for Egypt, Maqrizi 
1.490. 

(6) Sabnshti, 68 b. 

(7) Maqrizi, 1,488; 

(8) Tabar*. tll. 1170. 
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for a year for the saorihoial least and were soid at 10 dinars 
eaoh.^ At Cairo, amidst a huge orowd, the state taWe 
of the Caliph was carried through the main streets under 
the guidanoe of the Trade-Inspector ahd Chief of the 
Police. The table was adomed with many mounted pieces 
as for instanoe in the year 415/1024 with seven huge 
towers; in 439/1047 with an orange-tree—all made of 
sugar. Chains of oraoknels and other dainties were heaped 
up in the tower which the people were allowed to plunder*. 
These two Ids were the only great festivals whioh could be 
oelebrated as Islamio festivals with official Muslim splend- 
our. They were most solemn where Muslim sentiment was 
at its highest suoh as in Tarsus,* where Muslim warriors 
from the entire empire streamed in. After the loss of 
Tarsus—Sioily later beoame renowned for its most beauti- 
ful Id celebrations.* The saorihcial feast, by its whole- 
sale slaughter of defence,le8s animals, must always have 
been repulsive. 

Eamadan was the time of the greatest hospitality. 
The Wazir Ibn ‘Abbad entertained some thousands on 
these nights irt his house and gave more away in one month 
than he did during the rest of the year put together.® 
The growing veneration for the Prophet, in the pietistio 
circles, introduced about the yea.r 300/912 his birih-day 
oelebration—a vexatiou8 innovation to the faithful of the 
older type.® The pious Karaji (d. 343/954) broke his 
fast only on the two Ids and the birth-day of the Prophet. 
In the 6th/12 oentury the Patimid Caliphs even forbade 
four birth-day celebrations as unlawful; those of the 
Prophet, of Ali, of Patima and of the reigning Caliph.'’’ 

But tbe drst to celebrate the birth-day of the Prophet 
on a grand scale is said to have been the Prince Abu Sa‘id 
Muza£fur-ud-din of Arbela (d. 650/1233)*. At tbis feast, 

. (1) Aghani, III, 62. (2) Musabbihi in Beoker, Beitr&ge, 1, 70 • of. 
Nasir Kbusru, tr. 158 : Maqrizi, Khitat, l, 387 ; Abul Mahasin, II, 473. 

[3] TarikhBaghdad, Paris, 14 b ; Abul Mahasin, II, 67. 

[4] Muk. 183 • [6] Yat. III. [6] Yat III 36 

16J Goldziher Moh and Islam p, 198 Tr. [7] Maqrizi, 1. 432. , 

° 7?o the oelebration, arranged by him, streamed in from Baghdad, 
Mosul, Jazirah, Sinjar , Nisibis, even Persia, Sufis, preaohers, Quran- 
readers and poets and romained at Arbela from Mohurram to the begin- 
ning of Rabi I. The Prince had 20. finely adorned booth shows, 4 or 6 
storoys high, ereoted in the prinoipal streets and manned them throuh- 
out with singers, musicians and shadow-players. The people, at this 
time, did nothing but roam about and enjoy tbe pleasures offered to 
them. On the night of the Milad the Prinoe himseli rodo through the 
strTOts. Many burning candles—eaoh tied to a mule—waved to and 
fro m rront of him. The lostiyal oonoluded with a parade and a 
banguet. Ibn KhaU, ed. Wustenleld. p. 16. 
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legends relating to the Prophet, notably the history o^ 
his night-journey to heaven (mi‘raj) were fondly reoited, 
leading inevitably to the luxuriant development of his 
biography. 

Of the family feasts the circumcisioa was by far the 
most important. It had not yet become a ‘private’ 
fea8t; for it still retained many features of the old feaet of 
puberty. They felt shy of circumcising one child alone. 
The Caliph al-Muqtadir had five of his sons oiroumoised 
at the same time, besides a band of orphans whom he 
loaded with rich presents. The entire cost is said to have 
been 600,000 dinars (Jauzi, fol. 10 b.) Isma‘il Ibn Qa‘im 
(the Fatimid) ordered that the sons of the Commanders 
and Superintendents-nay, even those of the 3laves, soldiers 
and poor-folks of Qairwan and other towns should be 
registered for cirourncision and gifts. The figure showed 
more than 10,000. Every day 600 to J ,300 were oircum- 
cised, fed and rewarded. He gave to everyone according 
to his position—from 100 dinars to 100 dirhems and 
even less. The ieast lasted for 17 days. “I have heard 
a courtier say that the total cost was 200,000 dinars. 
Such expenditure and extravaganoe had never been 
experienced before.'” And so also was the greatest court- 
feast of the 3rd/9th oeatury--the ciroumoision of the 
Caliph al-Mu’tazz. It cost his father the fabulous sum 
of 86 million dirhems." But fates had willed that the 
Bon, so blessed with his father’s joy, should be murdered 
after a brief reign and that his son should end his days in 
poverty and indigence. 

Along with these oiroumoisions, weddings were the 
most renowned oourt-feasts of the olden times. The 
wedding of Harun cost 50 million and that of Mamun 70 
million dirhems.* In 3109 22 the Chief Stewardess fell 
into disfavour for celebrating the wedding of her nieoe 
with an unheard of splendour.^ On these occasions 
people liked to show themselve8 rioher than they aotually 
were. They hired® ornaments, carpets and utensils. 

(1] Kit. al-uyun wal-hadaiq, IV. Berl. 252 a . 

(2] Sabasbti, 66 S. 

(3] Sabnshti, 66 b. 

(4] Zuhda\ al-FiErah, 192 a. 

(5] Aghani, V , 119. At Bagbdad tbe drst wedding disb, accorduig 
to tbe custom there, always was the Harisah a kind of mince. Ibn 
aLHajiaj, X, 70 The throwing of oanfetti was also a onstom at w^* 
dings there. Tat, II, 20. 
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Finally an important feast was the least of cupping, 
when presents were reoeived and a speoial meal was 8erved. 
(Irshad II. 141). The operabion was done by a barber 
who, about the year 300/912, reoeived half a dirhem as his 
remuneration.* 

*lrshad, 1,870. Diatinguished people had a barber of their own 
Misk, VI. 247. 


XXIV. Land Produots. 


The citizens of the Muslim Empire were almost all 
bread consumers in contrast to the Hindus and Eastem 
Asiatics who lived on rice. From the latter they were 
specially distinguished by the fact that they all drank 
milk. These two articles of food formed as in Europe, 
their staple food. Only in the East the bread retained 
the shape of thin, rounjd cakes, not any different from 
what was given to it by the European lake-dwellers. 

In domestic economy of medieval Europe the most 
importatut event was the supplantation of millet and barley 
by wheat. In the East, however, wheat had established 
its position long before. Everywhere, where there was 
suASciency of water-supply it was cultivated. Millet 
(durrah), on the other hand, was conSned to the dry 
regions of the South (South Arabia, Nubia, Kirman) 
because “like sesame or oats it needed little water.”^ 
“Millet resembles wheat but is eaten like rice.”* Meso- 
potamia was essentially a wheat cultivating province ; 
the high price of wheat there is invariably adduoed as a 
proof of famine. After barley, rice stood third on the 
list there. This fact attracted the attention of the Chinese; 
Ling Wai tai ta (1178 A.D.) thus* reports of Baghdad : 
The people here eat bread, meat and Su-lo but seldom 
fish, vegetables and rice. Another Chinese thus writes 

[1] Masbrig, 1908, 614. 

[2] Yahya b. Adkm, 86. 

[8] Chau jn kna tr. Hirth, 137, 144. Already Strabo lXV,I] 
mentions the cultivation of rice in Mesopotamia bnt it mnst have been 
very slight for in the Talmnd it never plays any part at all. At least 
in Kranss^s Tal, Arch it is not even mentioned, The corn that was 
onltivated in Syria, bofore the Mesopotamian wheat, was called Qamh 
and finds its plaoe in the Old Testament by the side of chittab, the Meso- 
potamian wheat, whioh, nnder this very name, was imported into Egypt. 
[Kremer, S. W. A. 1889.] In the Arabian period wheat in Syria is oalled 
Qamh; in Mesopotamia Hintah; in Arabia Dhnrr [Jabic, Bayan, 7, 9j. 
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of Egypt about 1300 A. D. The people live on bread 
and meat and eat no rice. In Khuzistan, likewise, wheat 
ocoupied the first plaee but they also made bread of rioe- 
flour and rice was an article of popular food.^ Only the 
marshy neighbourhood of Mazenderan* depended entirely 
upon rice. 

In Palestine aud Egypt a vegetable, oorresponding to 
our potato, the Qaloqas, was cultivated.* In the old 
Greek tirne its existenoe is attested in the Greek Isles, 
Asia Minor and Bgypt. It is the thiok, pulpy root-stook 
of Oolooasia esculenta which in Polynesia was the, staple 
food before the advent of the Europeans. ‘Tt has the 
shape of a round radish and has a rind. It is pungent in 
taste and is fried in oil.”^ “The Quloqas is peeled and 
oooked. The oooking-water is then poured oA and it is 
fried in oil.”® There are two varieties of these, one called 
the “fingers” and the other the “heads.” The former 
is dearer* and more tasty. It is speoially appreciated in 
winter with mutton.’’ 

Grapes were the most cultivated of fruits. Mawardi® 
mentions even in Mesopotamia the oultivation of the vine 
as holding the first plaoe (Karm in Anoient Mesopotamia 
was the general word for the cultivated field.) There 
were grapes of widely diAerent varieties. “Even if one 
were to set out from his early yoath to old age travelling 
through the oountries—valley by valley and town by 
town—going from vineyard to vineyard—to learn their 
varieties and to master their peouliarities, he would not 
be able to do so even in a single climate, or a single region. 
It would be too muoh for him.”® South Arabia possessed 
giant grapes. A Governor of Harun is said onoe to bave 
brought from there two bunohes of grapes on a oamel, in a 
howdah apieoe. Table-tops, twenty spans in oiroum- 
ference} were made of vine wood from the Armenian and 
Indo-Persian mountains.^" 


[1] Ibn Hatigal, 173. 

[2] Ibn Hatiqal, 272. 

[3] Mtik, 203; Abdal Latit saw it at Damasotis wbere it was not 
plentiinl. Belation tr. by de Saoy, 23. 

[4] Mnk, 203. 

(6J Abdnl Latif, 23. 

(6J Ibn al-Hajj, Madkhal, III. 143. 

(7) Hazg al-Quhvf, 160. 

(8) Ed. Enger, 304. 

[5] Ibn al-Eaaib 126. 

( 10 ) Jba, 
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The name of the diherent yarieties of grapes were 
popular names suoh as cow-eyes, sugar, nun’8 hngers-tip, 
tiny Aasks, but mostly they were named after their plaoe 
of origin suoh as Mulakhite, Gurakhite’ Slav. 

The vine which, according to Strabo,'che Maoedo* 
nians ^rst brought to Mesopotamia and Persia, spread 
throughout the empire; the Arab conquest in its tum 
carried iresh sorts to the East. Thus the Raziqite grapes 
from Taif were oultiyated in Mesopotamia* and near- 
Herat in Aighanistan.'* A report from the Dead Sea 
oalls attention to the fact that the peasants artiScially 
feoundate the vine (?) there just as they do with the palm 
and the Maghribines with hgs.^ To the fruits grown in 
the empire in the 3rd/9th century two were added, the 
orange and the lemon. At a oourt-feast at Samarra 
about the middle of the 3rd/9th century these, along with 
other costly iruits, were served for the guests. The re- 
porter, writing about it in the 4/lOth century, parti- 
cularly speaks of the orange, as exoeedingly rare at that 
time.® The Prince Tbn al-Mu^tap sings of them both at 
the end of the 3rd/9th century* but they seem to be cou- 
fined to a small circle. In 323/935 Mas^udi writes: The 
orange and the round citron tree (utrug mudawwar) were 
imported from India after the year 300/912 and planted 
in Yaman. They were then taken to Basra, Mesopota- 
mia and Syria until they beoame plentiful in the houses of 
Tarsus, of Antioch, of the Syrian Coast, of Palestine and 
Egypt, where they were unknown before. But the fine 
fragranoe and the beautiful colour whioh they had in 
India had passed away from them.’’ The Caliph Al- 
Qahir (320-22/932-934)—to whom orange-trees were 
dearer than any other —had them planted in his small 
palace-garden. They were imported across Basra and 
Oman from India. In MuqaddaRi’8 time they were oulti- 
vated even in Palestine.® In the 4th/10th century Ibn 
Hauqal had to desoribe the lemon for the benefit of his 
readers. “In Sind, the extreme south of the empire, 
there are neither grapes, nor apples, nor nuts nor pears; 
but there is sugar-oane. There they have a fruit, like an 

[1] XY,3. 

[2] Bas^ail by Ehwarezau,49. 

[3] iBtakhri 266. 

[4] Ibn Hankal, 124' 

[6] Shabnshti. KiiMhdiyarat, Berlin, fol. 66a b. 

[6] Div>an, II, 106,119. 

[7] Mas'ndi, II. 488 f.; Maqriei, Khitat, 1, 28 

[8] p. 181. 
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apple, whioh they oall lemon. It is very sour.”^ Simi» 
larly Mugaddasi states; among the speoialities of Sind 
is lemon ; a fruit like aprioot, but very sour.”* Through- 
out the 4th/10th oentury it remained an imported frait’ 
only later found a home from India aoross Oman in 
Mesopotamia.* Later in Egypt they oultivated “ apple- 
lemon ” (limun tuffahi)“ so little sour that it oould be 
eaten without sugar;* ” “ winter-lemon ” and “ weeping- 
lemon ” (Sa’il)®. Not yet was this fruit utilized for pre- 
paring lemonade. The iashion in the higher ciroles in the 
4th/10th oentury was rather to take ioed drinks as in 
Baghdad. But in Basra “we drink the foulest drink; 
oitron-water (?), sallow’ distasteiul, thick, horrid like 
oholera-stool.”’ Water-melons were the most oommonly 
Bold fruit and hence the fruit-market of the town was 
simply known as the “ melon-house.”* The water- 
melons of North Persia were most famous. They were 
brought to Mesopotamia from Merv, cut into pieces, a 
thing not done with melons of other plaoes.* Maroo 
Polo oonfirms 1fhat the melons from Shubargan (between 
Merv and Balkh) were out spirally into thin slices, as we 
do with pumpkin. And when they dried in the sun, 
they were sent out in large guantities for sale to the 
ndighbouring countries.^'’ Others were brought to Bagh- 
dad in leaden ice-ohest. On safe arrival they fetohed 
700 dirhams apiece.^' The part whioh the Amerioan 


(1) p. 228. 

(2) p. 482, 

(3) Yatimah, III, 82, 

(4) Qazwini on the margin of Damiri, II 30 f, In the Calendar of 
Cordova, nnder the year 961 A,D, where fruit onltnre of Spain is men- 
tioned; both orange and lemon are wanting, 

(5) Maqriz), Khitat, II, 237, 

(6) Thamarat el-Awraq, II, 224. 

(7) Ibn al-Sabi, Yatimah, II, 47. 

(8) Tba'alibi, Umad al-mansyb. Z. D. M. Q. YIII; 524, Tbe fonl> 
monthed Baghdadians named a poem of Ibn el-Bnmi, where many 
names of plaoes oconr, ''Water-melon Honse," Fakhri, ed, Ahlwardt, 
299. And Ibn Lankak reviles one thns: He is tbe son of all tbe world; 
The names of bis fatber is merely an abbreviation like '' Water-melon 
Honse ” where all sorts of tmits are t^oxeA,Yatimdh II, 122, 

i9) Istakhri, 262, 

(10) 1, 24, 

(11) Tha alibi, Lat. el-Ma‘arif, 129. Merv, to-day, for (be most 
part, is a desert; bnt the melons of Bnkhara, similarly plaoed, are lamoni. 
They tell ns that the department of Agrionltpre in Waihington has 
imported Bnkharan speoies of melons to tbe United States and orossed 
them with happiest resnlts. Thsy are tbe best meloni in the Unioni 
Bnsse, Bewasserungs wirthschaft in Turan, 241. 
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tomato plays in the kitohens of Southern Eurcpe was play- 
ed then by the pomegranate. Gonsignments of oil and 
wood, along with big guantities of this iruit, were imported 
into Baghdad in yessels wbioh oame from the Euphrates. 

The Syrian apples were regarded as the best.^ They 
were imported into Egypt—the yearly supply, whioh was 
sent in skins, to the Galiph’s Gourt being 30,000.’ In 
the East they failed “sinoe they oould not stand the hot, 
dry desert wind.”* 

The date trade myolyed immense transport. Meso- 
potamia) Kirman, North Afrioa were the chief date~pro- 
duoing oentres.^ Einest was the Mesopotamian date; 
the lists mentions seyeral yarieties. In the date-produoing 
distriots of North Africa one oould buy, in good years, 
a camel-load for 2 dirhams.* In Kirman the price of 100 
mann (a measure) of dates sometimes fell to one dirbam. 
It proyided the whole of Persia with dates. Year by year 
some 100,000 oamels, in huge oarayaos, marched south— 
ward to fetoh the fayourite fruit. The oamel-driyers 
were wild fellows. “Eornioation was freely indulged in 
in these oarayans ” and all this was so unpleasant to the 
Kirmanians that they gaye one dinar to eyery one of 
these Khorasanian driyers on oondition of his departing.* 
Likewise the oarayans whioh prooeeded through the Sahara 
to the oountry of the negroes mainly oarried dates. In 
retum they brought slayes and gold. The chief oentre 
of this date trade was Sijilmasah in Southem Morocoo.’ 

The oliye treeis a Mediterranean plant, Syria and Meso- 
potamia proyided the whole empire with oliye oil. The 
best oame from Syria;’ Nablus’ espeoially possessed 
many oliye trees. It was kept in Aleppo in huge oistems. 
At the capture of this town in the year 361/962 the Greeks 


(1) Masudi. VII. 270. 

[2] Sayntii Eusn ul-Muh, 11,229, 

[8] Basso, Bewasserungs wii^hschajt in Turan, 316. 

[4] While Anah on the Enphrates and Tekrit on the Tigris mark 
to-day the border of date-growing regions—Sinjar, then, was oentre of 
date-palms. Ihn Hanqal, 149; Mnq, 142. 

[6l Mnq, 228 “ In the Wadi Dra’a dates are so oheap that in 
good years they get a oamel-load for half a dinar,” BohaUs, Mein erster 
Aufenthalt in marrokha, 442. 

[6] Mnq, 469. 

[7] Idrisi, 4,6, 21. 

[8] Eamakhshari, Kashshat, Comm, to S\ira 24, 86, 

[91 Miiq.m, 
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poured water into these oistems causing the oil to oyer 
flow.^ Already Tunis had provided Bome with oUve 
oil. At Sfaz so much olive oil was to he had in thĕ 
4th/10th oentury that one oould get 90 and 70 Qafiz for a 
dinar.* Even to-day the olive tree is more oareiully 
looked after there than anywhere else in the Mediterraneap 
region.* People of other provinces imported radish 
and rape-seed oil from Egypt;^ sesame oil from Mesopo- 
tamia and Afghanistan.^ In Fars olive trees were planted 
anew. By reason of the high prioe sugar fetohed, sugar- 
oane was cultivated at every conceivable place—even in 
Galilee and Tyre.® Although its oultivation in Egypt 
is attested by papyri for the 2nd oentury, no geographer 
of the 4th-10th century speaks of it at all. In the 5th-llth 
the sugar industry seems, however, to have assumed 
some importanoe there. This, probably, was due to 
the politioal separation of Egypt from the East. Nasir 
Khusru, in 400/1048, tells us that “Egypt produoes plenty 
of honey and sugar”/p. 61). The ohief centre of the 
sugar industry was Khuzistan—in the distriot of Jundaisha- 
pur grew the best sugar-oane (Muq, 408). In Mesopo- 
tamia the neighbourhood of Basra was the most famous 
centre of the sugar-industry. Even in Spain the faithful 
had made sugar a household commodity.’^ The Yama- 
nite table-sugar was paoked in a speoial way. It was 
dried in the sun, stuffed in osier-rods and was kept a few 
days in oold storage until it hardened. The openings of 
the rods were sealed with gypsum. On arrival at the 
destination the rods were broken and the sugar was out 
with a knife on a dish or on a loaf of bread. This sugar 
was esported to Mesopotamia and Mekka.® 


(1) Misk, V. 266. 

(2) Ibn Hanqal, 47. 

(5) Eischer MiUelmeerbilder, 1, 432. 

(4) Nasir Khnsru, 163. At Alerandria, in the Mediterranean region, 
oliye oil was prepared (Mnq, 197). According to Qalqashandi (Wnsten- 
feld, 34) the few oliyes of Egypt were eaten specially with salt. 

(t) Eransz, Tal Arch. II, 226; Marco Polo 1, 27. Aooording to 
the Talmnd “Mesopotamia also showed some olive-trees.” Eranse, 216. 

(6) Mnq, 162, 180. At tbe time of the Cmsades the Yenetians 
possessed a oane-sngar plantation at Tyre, Tafel and Thomas, Urkun 
den zur alteien Handelsund Staatsgeschichteder Bepublik Yenedig, Wien, 
1866, II, 368. 

(7) Por the 4th/10th oentnry The Calender 'o/ Cordaoa, ed. Doey, 
25, 41, 91 and the Oron. Moro Baais in mem. Aoad. Madrid, YIII, 
37, 88. 56. 

(8) Hamdani, ed. D. H. Mnller, 198. 
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Sturgeon took the place of our dried cod. They were 
caught in Lake Van and were taken pickled to Aleppo, 
nay even to Alghanistan^. In the west the tunny (Arab. 
tunn, Greek thynnos) took its place. It was caught near 
Spain and the opposite ooast of Africa (particularly 
Ceuta) It was chased with harpoons*. The people 
believed that it travelled every year frorD Africa to the 
Mediterranean, making piligrimage to a certain rock.* 
Sdible earth ” was a favourite food. They took it as 
desert. The best variety was green like the rape but 
more shiny*—-even the ordinary white sort was praised*. 
The green was cheiAy found in Quhistan.® In Egypt and 
the Maghrib it sometimes cost one dinar a pound.’ Erom 
Toledo “ edible earth ” was exported to Turkistan.® 
Its use, however, was forbidden by various 8avants (Kunj- 
el-ummal, on the margin of Ibn Hanbars Musnad VI 
191; Qummi, Kit. al-llal, Berlin, fol. 207a) 

“ The people of Sijistan used asafoetid in all their 
food. It grows in the desert between Sijistan and Mek- 
ran*. Even to-day this offensive smelling spice is a cheif 
article of export from the Punjab across Quette to Af- 
ghanistan^* whence it was taken to China in the Middle 
Ages.^^ The Muslim sailors brought from Borneo and 
Sumatra oamphor, one of the most costly and favourite 
spices, both to the west and to China.^® On the other 
hand, inoense, the chief export of Yaman in earlier times 
went out of fashion in the Islamic world. It is still men- 
tioned^* but its place is taken up by ambergris—the best 
of whioh came from Soulh Arabia.'^ The picturesque 
variety of oriental costume was due to tbe fact that every 
place adopted the colours most easily obtained locally. 
Thus the Beduin dress combined black goaPs hair with the 

(1) Ibn Hanqal, 248 ; Yagnt, 11, 407 ; Abulbda, Geography, od 
Beinatid, 62. Lako Van has salt wator (Lo Stranso, Mnstawh, 61) 

(2) Idrisi p. 168, 

(3) AbnlAda, II. 216. 

(4) Ibn Hatiqal, 213. Not ’* that tasted like beetroot *' (Lo Strange, 
Latids o/ the Eastern Caliphate 258 ....... ?? 

(6) Yatimah IV, 107, ’* like pieoes of camphor. ’’ . . 

(6) Istakhri, 274. 

17) Tha’alibi, lat. el-Ma’ arif, p. 214. 

(8) Idris, 188. 

(9) Iscakhri, 244. 

(10) Bevue du monde Mvsulman, V, 6, p. 137. 

(11) Ohu Ju-Eua tr. by Hirth, 224. 

(12) Koinaud, Belations, 36; Ohau Ju-Kua, 193 
(18) Ishakhri, 26; Hamadani, 200 

(14) Ya‘qubi, 366. 
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white sheep’8 wool. In the 4th/10th oentury the people 
of North African Barqah—where the entire ground is 
red'—were distinguished from the rest of the Westem- 
ers hy their red dress.* But commeroe exeroised an 
equalizing eSeot. The two ohief oolouring materials, 
for fine blue and red—indigo and Kermes (whenoe our 
word crimson)—soon became popular throughout the 
Empire. Kabul, alone, annually imported two milTion dinars 
worth of Indian indigo.* By reason of its popularity this 
preoious substance—like sugar—oultivated at every plaoe 
at all favourable seasons. 

It was oultivated in Upper Egypt. It constituted the 
main industry of the oases.^ It was cultivated at Zoa 
in Palestine, at Basanitis,* at Kirman, on the Dead Sea, 
where a lively trade in indigo suj^planted the imported 
indigo from Kabul.® The Egyptian indigo could be cut 
every hundred days, but it had to be watered once in ten 
days the first year; thrice in ten days the second year and 
four times in ten days the third year.’' Apparently its 
oultivation originated in the land of the deoimal system. 
For kermes Armenia, notably the province of Airarat,* 
was the main source of supply. It was exported as far 
away as India." 

They used genuine saSron (za’fran), safflower (uslur) 
and the Arabian saffron (wars) for yellow colouring. 
The Arabian saffron was a sesame-like plaut which grew 
only in Yaman.^" Yaraanite camels, “ marked oom- 
pletely yellow ” by their valuable load, carried it to the 
north. Alongside of the other two— wars (the Arabian 
8affron) was scarcely of any account, still the Italians de 
signated the Brazil wood after it as verzino. Saffron 
was so highly prized that in 246/660 the Caliph’s ambas- 
sador to the Byzantine Court took it with him as a present 

(1) Mutahhar, ed Huart, IV, 72; Bekri, ed Slane, p. 6. 

(2) Ibn Hauqal, 13. 

(3) Ibn Hauqa], 328. 328. Even in the sixth or qnite late iiTthe 
seTenth century indigo was known to the Chinese as the produot of tho 
Persian province of “Tsan (Kabul), Hirth, Chau»Yu Kau, 2l7. 

(4) Idrisi, 14. Still the Egyptian indigo was considered iDferior 
to the Indian, Abdul Latif, 36. 

(6) Muq, 186. 

(6) Ibn Hauqal, 124; Muq, 174: Idrisi, 5. 

(7) Maqrizi, Khitat,l,2l2. On further preparation of indigo in 
Indian Marco Polo reports, III, 26. 

(8) Istakhri, 188. 

(9) Istakhri, 190. 

flOj Jauhari, uhder Wars\ Tha^alibi, Fiqh eUhwhah, Oa ro, U3 
Hamdani. p. 100; Qazwini, AjaHb, II, 76. ^ » 
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for the Emperor/ By reason of its dearness it was cul- 
tiyated at numerous places: in syria, in South Arabia: 
but the ancient Media was its chief centre.* Prom Toledo 
it was exported to the west in large quantities.* Of 
inorganic 8tuff—Borax was found only in Lake Van in 
North Persia and was exported for the use of bakers in 
Meeopotamia. It was called Bread Borax (Boraq el- 
Khubz) and was used for glazing pastry.^ White jewellePs 
Borax was obtained from the Lake of Armia and was im- 
ported as far as Egypt with great profit.® Alum was 
the ohief product of the country round Lake Chad. It 
was exported to Morroco and Egypt.® The salt of the 
Sahara-mines set thousands of camels and carriers in 
motion and tbe sea-salt of the Atlantic made its way deep 
into the interior of the Sudan. The only important places 
where sal-ammoniao (naushadir), a substanoe much used 
in oontemporary chemistry, could be found were in the 
opposite ends of the Muslim Empire in Transoxina and 
Sioily.’’ But Transoxiana was by far the more important 
of the two, and after it, since the earliest times, the drug 
has been named in Europe ‘'tartar salt.” In the Buttam 
mountain there is a cave over which a house with closed 
doors and windows has been built. Out of this cave 
rises a vapour like smoke at day and like fire at night: 
when the vapour is precipitated, sal-ammoniao is got out 
of it. The people, entering the house, must oover them- 
selve8 in wet felt or without it they may be hurt.* This 
vapour 8hifts from place to place. In the open it evapo- 
rates and is harmless but when it is encompassed whithin 
walls its heat burns." Masudi in the year 322/944 give8 
us a remarkable account of the sal-ammoniac valley. 
In China, at the source of the great rivers , is the mountain 
whioh yields sal-ammoniao. Here in summer fires oan 
be seen at night from a distance of 100 parasangs; at day- 
time owing to the greater power of the sunlight they 


(1) Tabari, III, 1449. 

(2) Karabaoek, Die Persische Nadelmalerei, 62 ff. 

(3) Moro Basis, 50; Maqqari 1,48. 

( 4 ) Traite d’alchimie arabe iiiBerthelot, La chimie au moyen age, 
II, 63, 145 note 4. 

(6) Ibn Haiiqal, 248. 

(6) Idrisi, 39. 

(7) Eyen on the snmmit of Demawend, northem Tehran, sal-am- 
moniao was fotind. They filled it in ox-hide and rolled it down. Nasir 
Khnsm, Tr. p. 10: Biohthofen, China, 1, 660. 

. (8) Istakhri, 327; Ibn Hankal 38 d. 

(9) Ibn Haukal, 363 
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appear as vapour. The sal-ammoniac is obtained thence. 
Traveirers in summer take their road from Khorasan to 
China by this mountain; for there is a valleylthrough it, 
whioh is forty or fifty miles long. At the entrance of 
the valley wait some men who oSer themselves to carry 
the baggage, if they are well paid. They use sticks to 
drive the passengers on their journey; for any stoppage 
or rest would be fatal to the traveller, in consequenoe of 
the irritation which ammoniacal vapours of this valley 
produce on the brain, and on account of the heat. At 
the end of tbe valley are marshes and water, into whioh 
they throw themseWes, to obtain relief from the depressing 
inAuenoe of the vapours of sal-ammoniac, and of the heat 
of the air. No animal can pass through the valley. In 
Bummer the sal-ammoniao throws out Aames, and in that 
season no one can venture into this valley. In winter 
muoh snow and rain fall, whioh extinguish the heat and 
Aames; at that time men can enter it, but not animals 
on account of the heat. Those who are coming from China 
are as hard hit as those who are making their way thi- 
ther.”^ 

In the year, 982 the Chinese traveller ,Wang-jen-ti 
visited the anynonia mine and reports as follows : 

^Here ends my hrother's translation. What follows is ihe 
worlc of Professor D. S. Margoliouth]. 

“ Ammonia is obtained from a mountain north of 
the Pe-thing, whence columns of fire constantly ascend. 
At night Aames are seen such as proceed from torohes; one 
can see birds and field-mioe coloured red all over. Those 
who oolleot the substanee have to wear shoes with wooden 
soles, sinoe soles of leather would be burned. According 
to Chinese authorities the place where ammonia is ob- 
tained lies in eastern Thenschan, 200 Li north of Kucha.” 
In a Chinese work of the year 1772 the following statement 
ooours; “The sal-ammoniao comes from a mountain 
oalled after it to the north of the town Kucha, whioh is 
full of cave8 and orevices. In spring, summer, and 
autumn these oavitie8 are filied with fire so that at night 
the mountain looks as if it were ilhrminated with thousands 
of lamps. No one can then approaoh it. Only in winter 
when great masses of snow have subdued the fire, oan the 
nativeB ooeupy themselves with oolleoting the sal-ammo- 
niao.”* The Afghan Hujwiri who wrote in the llth 

(l) Mas^adi, 1347 [Eng. tr. pp. 359-60 Tr.] 

'2) V. Eichtboien, China I. 560. - 
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century narrates in a mystioal work that on the frontier 
of Islam in a Turkish town he had seen a buming mountain 
out of wbich yapours of sal-ammoniao issued, and that 
in the midst of tbe fire was a mouse whioh died if it got 
away from the glowing heat/ This sal-ammoniac was 
80 highly prized in Ohina that the natiyes paid their tri- 
bute^ to the emperor with it.* Tbirty years ago this 
sal-ammoniac mountain was expIored. The officiaI 
Turkestan Gazette reports about it as foIIows: “ The 
mount Peishan or Paishan is not a Yolcano, as was as- 
oertained by a liussian expedition despatched for this 
purpose. The smoke comes from layers of burning ooal. 
The slopes of Paishan are cowered with orevices out of 
whioh smoke and sulphurio gas escape with terrible 
noise.” I find this in the essay of Priedrichsen just oited; 
he adds: with this there agrees the information given 
by Regal* on the authority of a gardener named Petiow 
who had been sent to make botanical in^estigations: 
Paishan, he says, is a conical mountain, with no crater 
at the top, but only lateral aperturies. Hence Priedriohsen 
would regard the mountain as a seam of burning coaP. 

In the two preoious metals the di£ferent parts of the 
empire supplemented eaoh other admirably. The east 
provided silver, the western haif gold. The Klondyke 
of the time was the arid desert east of the Upper Nile, 
between Assouan and Aidab. The metropolis of the gold- 
miners was al- UIIaqi, fifteen days’ journey from Assouan.® 
They would start out on nights when there was little 
moonlight, and mark the plaoes where they saw anything 
glitter.* The next day they would wash these portions 
of sand, mix the gold with quioksiiver, and melt it down.’ 
Adventurer8 orowdedthitherafter the middle of the 3rd/9th 
oentury, after the rebellious Bujjah had been brought 
to reason in the year 241/856 by an energetio expedition 


(1) Kastif aUMahjub, tr. Nioholson, p. 417. (2) Friedrichsen, 
ZeitBoh. Gesell. Erdknnde, Berlin, 1899. p. 246. Erom Ealproth, 
Tableaux histor. p. 110. (3) Oartenjlora, 28th year., 1879, p. 40. (4) 
L« o.p. 247 (6) Pnllest aooonnt in Ya’qtibi, Bibi Oeogr. VI7. 834. soq. 

(6) With ashes or ohalk. Petakbya J. A. VIII. p. 384. This methqd 
of getting at the gold sand seems to haTe been praotised over the whole 
of the near East Ohang-af, who trarelled to tbe west in the year .1259 
A, D. repoits: In Egypt (Mi-Bi‘rb) there is gold in the gronnd. At nigbt 
BparkUng is obserTod in certain plaoes. The people mark these with a 
teather and ooal. If they dig in these places in the daytime, they find 
large nnggets. (Bretsohneider, Medimal researches I. p. 142./. (7) 
Edrisi, ed. Doay, p. 26. 
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oonsisting in a small but picked foroe of imperial troops. 
From that time dates the absorption of this indigenous 
population by Arab tribes.^ In the year 33‘2/944 the 
ohieftain of the Arab tribe Eabi’ah is ruler of the gold 
oountry.^ Abu’l-‘Ala f l-Ma‘arri (ob. 449/1057) says to 
the Egyptian Caliph who oflfered him money; I am as 
wealthy as a mau oan be, the raine of Assouan is nothing 
to me.’ The seoond great souroe of gcld was the Sudan : 
“Gold is the ohief produot of the blaoks, rioh and poor 
live on it.* All the oaravans whioh marched from the 
south through tho Sahara carried gold and slaves; the 
bearers brought salt and took back gold, all on their 
heads, so that they got quite bald.”’ In the year 
390/1000 a gold mine was discovered in the east, in Af- 
ghanistan,® but nothing more is heard of it. The riohest 
silver mine of Islam lay in the eastern extremity of the 
empire, in the Hindu-Kush, the “ five hills” of Benjehir, 
It counted at the time 10,000 miners, “ all of them 
sooundrels. ‘* Silver coins are there so plentiful that 
anything almost costs a whole silver dirham, even a bit 
of vegetable. The silver is to be found at the peak of a 
mountaiu wdiich towers over the city and looks like a 
sieve owing to the number of shafts. The miners follow 
only those veins which show signs of leading to ore. 
When they find a vein of this sort they continue to dig 
till they come upon the silver. A ininer can make as 
much as 300,000 dirhams; many a man finds enough to 
enrich himself and his posterity, many another obtains 
enough to pay his expenses, but many too are impover- 
ished and even reduced to beggary, if water and otber 
obstacles get the upper hand. At times it happens that 
one miner follow’8 a vein and another the same vein in a 
different fissure, both commencing to dig at the same time; 
it is the rule that whiohever of the two iirst reaches the 
ore has a right to tbe mine and its output. The rival 
miners in such cases work harder than any demon, for 
if one of the two arrivea hrst, the other loses all that he 
has expended. If tbey arrive simultaneously, they go 


[1] Istakhri p 288. [2] Maqrjzi, Ehitat.l, 196/7. [3J Yaqut, bshad 
I. p. 178. [4] Edrisi, ed. Dory. p. 8. (6) J. Marquardt, 

Beninsammlung, p. CII from a Protuguese report. In Marqnardt's 
Index of Contents everything is to be found that is worth knowing about 
the production of and the trade in gold in the south (6) Mutahhar, 
ed. Huart IV. p. 73; Ibn al-Janzi, Berlin, fol. 144a ; Ibn al-Athir 
IX, p. 116. (7) Ibn Hauqal p, 327. 
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shares egually. They tnine only as long as their lamps or 
lanterns keep buming ; if they go so far that these are 
estinguished they prooeed no further. Any one who ven- 
tures to do so dies in a very short time. A man may be 
poor in the morning, and rioh in the evening, or rioh in 
the morning and poor by evening. The silver mines 
near Isfahan had been long abandoned in the 3rd/9th 
oentury,* and the yet more distant silver mine in Badhagis 
(Aighanistan) had to be given up, beoause fuel failed.* 
On the other hand, the oopper mines near Isfahan paid in 
the 3/9 oentury a tax of 10,000 dirhams.^ The oopper used 
for the bright oaps of the minarets oame from Bokhara.® 
The oountry where most iron was produood and wrought 
was Persia,* but Beirut,’ Kerman® and Kabul® also 
had iron mines. The iron tools of Perganah had so high 
a reputation that they were exported as far as Babylonia ; 
‘‘the iron of Perganah is easily worked. ” In the west 
there was a great iron mine in Sioily. and iron oontin- 
ued to oome from Afrioa, the original home of the iron 
industry, out of whioh the most oostly artioles were 
wrought in India.'* In Western Asia iron was always a 
rarity. In the year 366/964 the Qarmatians of the Aj:a- 
bian desert sent an expedition to Saifeddaulah at Tiberias 
asking him for iron. This prinoe ordered the iron gates 
of Eaqqah to be unhinged, took all the iron that he 
oould find, even the weights of the shopkeepers and gave 
it all to them. They eonveyed it down the Euphrates 
as far as Hit whenoe they oarried it through the desert.'* 

[1] Yagut Oeogr. I. p 773 foll. 

[2] Ibn Eusteh, p. 156. [3] Ist, p. 268. 

[4] Ibn Bnsteh, p. 156. 

[5] Mnq. p, 324, 

[6] Ibn. Hanqal, p. 214 ; Ibn al-Faqih, p. 254. 

[7] Muq. p. 184 ; Edrisi ed. Brandel, p. 22. Seetzen Inmishea 
some details for the year 1805 abont the prodnction of iron in the 

Lebanon. (U. J- Seetaens Beisen, I, 189). 

[8] Mnq. p. 470. 

[9] Ibn Hanqal, p. 328. 

[10] Qartenflox& 28th year 1879 p. 40. 

[11] L. 0. p. 247. 

[12] Ya‘qnbi, Bibl, Geog. YII. 334 foll. giTes the .fnllest aooonnt. 

[13] ‘With ashes or ohalk, Petachya J. A. VIII. p. 384. This 
method of obtaining gold-dnst seems to hare been praotised all throngh 
the nearer East. Ohang-te, who trarelled to the West 1259 A.D. 

reports as follows ; In Egypt [Mi-si-rh] there is gold in the soil.In 

the night sparkling is seen in oertain places. The people mark snoh 
plaoes with a ieather and coal. The following day when they dig 
there, they hnd large nnggets. [Brestohnoidor, Medimal Besearchet, 
l. p. 142.] 
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By far the most important quioksilver mines of the Mu- 
hammedan territory lay in Spain, near Toledo. “More 
than a thousand men work in the mine. Some go inside 
and hew the rook, others fetoh wood in order to burn the 
mineral, others oonstruot yessels for melting and distilling, 
while yet others attend to the ovens. I have myself seen 
this mine, and asoertained that the floor is at a depth 
equal to the stature of 260 men.”^ Coals, “ blaok stones 
whioh burn like oharooal ” were found in Bokhara and 
Eerganah,® but treated mainly as natural ouriosities. 
Asbestos, whioh was found near Farwan in Khorasan, was 
oalled “ wiok-stone, ” beoause it was ohieAy employed 
(as at present) for the wioks of lamps. Besides this, 
table-oloths were woven of it which had merely to be put 
in the oven to be cleaned. The values attached to pre- 
cious stones were diAerent in those days from now. A 
writer of the 4th/I0th century places the most precious 
in the following order; turquoise from Nisabur, yaqut 
from Oeylon, pearls from Oman, emerald from Egypt, 
ruby from Yemen, and hizadi from Balkh. Biruni 
about 400/1009 groups them similarly : yagut, emerald, 
pearls. The diamond had not the surpassing value whioh 
it has in our time ; the coloured gems which gently glow 
were esteemed more highly. In Khorasan and Babylonia 
the diamond was only used for outting and poisoning.* 
The higher classes employed the diamond in suioide ; if 
they fell into the hands of enemies and might expeot 
torture and abuse, they swallowed the gem and died there- 
from. The blue turquoise (Firuzaj) was found only in 


[1] Edrisi, ed. Dozy, p. 26. 

[2l J■ iS&vqxi&Tdt., Die Beninsammlung aiter a Portugueso report. 
Under “ gold " in his Index ot contents eyerything worth knowing 
abont the gold industry and trado in the South ia to bo found. 

[3] Al-Dimashgi, Mahasin et-tijarah, Cairo, 1318. p. 16. Benvenuto 
Oollini II. 13 ; They bethought themselyes of mixing pulverized dia- 
monds with tho food, This is not in itself poisonous but owing to its 
inoalculabla hardness retains very sharp edges. and is unliko other stones 
which when broke up aro to a oertain extent rounded. If it enters 
the body with othor food, owing to its sharp points it adheres during 
tho process of digostion to tho skin of tho stomaoh and the entrails, and 
gradually, as other food pressos on it, perforates thoso parts, in time 
oansing death. No other stone, nor even glass, oan thus adhere, bnt 
passes ont with the food. 
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the neighbourhood of Nisabur;' in 1821 Eraser yisited 
the hill whioh lies about 60 kilometres NW of the city. 
The gem was extracted in the most primitive iashion with 
hammers and in small trenches. Yet it is clear that at 
an earlier period work was carried on there on a larger 
scale.® 200 years later taste changed, and the gem was 
so much in use for signet rings tbat the higher classes no 
longer employed it.^ Much the same was the case with 
the ruby which was so highly prized in the 4th/10th 
century. In the 6tb/12th oentury it was so commonly 
wom that the higher classes use only large pieces and 
these for perfume-pots, goblets, etc.^ The hneet sort 
was mined in South Arabia near San'a, where “ at times 
g6t a piece as big as a rock, at times nothing at all.”'' 
The Alps of Afghanistan iurnished valuable rubies,® 
which were mined for like gold and silver.'^ The only 
emerald mine in the empire was in the desert of E. Egypt, 
seven days’ journey from the Nile, where the stone w'as 
broken by excavating deep into the mountain.^". 
Starbo already mentions it ; in the year 332/943 it be- 
longed to the chieftaia of Rabi‘ah, Ishacj, who also was in 
possession of the gold-bearing lands."’ 

In manufaoture the many coloured lined onyx exported 
from Yaman was favoured. It was made intoplates," 
pommels, knife-handles, and saucers and with its sheen 
of many colours adorned almost all the tables of the upper 
class. 

Precious coral was lished for in N. W. Africa (Marsa 
el-kharaz) as it is still (Ceuta, etc.)'^ Erom 20 to 50 men 


(1) Tha‘alibi, Lat. ‘el-ma'arif p. 16. Marco Polo, Lemke, p. 93 
also mentions tnr^noises of Kirman. 

>2) Praser, Jcnirncy into lilicrra&an, London, 1826, p 407 foll. 
Grothe, Persian, p 19, states that Brictenx, Au pa?/s du lion ct du 
Soleil, pp 261-266 gives a description of the present mining opera- 
tions for turqnoises near Nisabur. 

(3) Mahasin ct-tijarah, p. 16, probably from the 6th/12th century, 

(4) Mahasin ct-tijarah, p. 17 

(6) Muq., p. 101 

(6) Ibri Hauqal (near Badhakhshan). 

(1) Marco Polo I., cp. 27. 

(8) Maqrizi Khitat I. 196 after Jahiz. 

(9) Mas. iii. 43 foll. Tndia produced smaller emeralds. ihid, p. 47 

(10) Mas. iii. 33 

(11) Hammadani. p. 203. 

( 12 ; Mas. iv. 97 ; Muq., p. 228; Biruni, EiL al Jatoahir in “Islam 
ii. p. 317 The Chinese author Chau-Ju-Kua ( about 130( A.D. ) also 
statos that the coral industry is to be found in the westem Mediterranean 
(Transl. Hirth, pp. 154, 226), 
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were ordinarily employed with the yield.^ They threw 
out wooden harpoons wound round with loose flaxen 
threads and in the form of orosses. These would stick 
in the ooral reels, and when the ship raoved baokwards 
would tear out great masses, worth from 10 to 1,000 
dirhams.* Coral formed the ohief artiole of commerce 
in the Sudau’ and was in partioular favour with Indian 
women •J in Marco Polo’8 time it was exported to Europe 
from Kashmir^ and in our time the Italian coral which is 
intended for Russia, in order to avoid the duty Ievied at 
the western frontier, has to make the vast circuit over 
India and Turkestan/' 

The pearls of the Arabian (? Persian) Gulf counted in 
China too as the best.’’ Eishermen worked, as they do 
still, from April to October, and especially in August and 
Septeraber.** The fisher was worked on the capitalistic 
system ; a contractor hired divers for two months of 30 
days, and paid thein regularly. The piofit, whioh at 
times was enormous, roniained with him undiminished.* 
At the tirne of Benjamin of Tudela (about 1170 A.D.) the 
industry was in the hands of a Jew in our time the 
produce belongs to the boats of a tribe or group of tribes, 
and is shared by them in oommon. Theprofit goes to the 
Indian dealers, who purohase the shells at extremely low 
prices." The labour was exceedingly 8evere. The pre- 
Islamic poet el-A’8ha portrays the pearl-diyer as “ leader 
of four diSering in colour and physique embarking in 
a Aimsy boat, then closing his teeth and disoharging, oil 
from his lips, and so letting himself down into the sea, 
which had slain his father. Men crowd round him, urg- 
ing him to sell; but he olasps the precious treasure to his 
neok with both hands.”'^ 

[ij Ibn Hauqal, p. 6f. 

[2] Muq., b. 236 : Edrisi, ed. Dozy, p. 116. 

[3] Edrisi ed. Dozy, p. 168. 

[4] Biruni, 1. o. 

[51 Bk., T, cap. 29. 

[6J M. Hartman, Chinesisoh Turkestan, p. 63. 

[7] Chau-ju-jua p. 229. 

[8] Mas. I. 328 ; Edrisi-Jaubert I. 373 foll. ; Palgrave in Eehme, 
Arabien, p. 208. Benjamin of Tudela is mistaken in asserting that 
Ĕshing begins in Ootober. 

[9] Merv. cle V Inde, p. 135. Edrisi I, 373. 

[10] ed. Asher, p. 90. 

[11] Eehme, Arahien, p. 208 ; Grothe, Persian, p. 19, mentions a 
snmtl monograph of Perez (“Six semaines de dragages sur les bancs 
perliers du golfe Persique.’’ [Orleans, 1908]. 

[12] I.. 544 ; transl. Lyall, J. B. A. S. 1902, p. 
461. 
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Mas’udi reports as folIows at the beginuing of the 
4th/10th century: The Ashermen maintain themselves 
with fish, dates, and the like; nothing else. The inside of 
their ears is bored in order that the breath may issue 
thenoe instead of through the nostrils. Over these latter 
something like a broad arrow-head made of tortoise-shell 
or horii, not wood, is placed, to press them together. Their 
ears are plugged with cotton wool, steeped in a certain oil. 
A little of this is squeezed out in the water, and serves to 
give them light. They paint their feet and legs blaok, in 
order not to be bitten by the sea monsters, whioh flee away 
from that colour. Down in the sea the divers yell like 
dogs so as to be heard by eaoh other^ In the 4th/10th 
century the pearl-hshery of Ceylon had lost its importance; 
few shells were found there, so that it was supposed the 
oysters had migrated from Ceylon to Africa*. This is the 
reason why the geographers and trawellers of this time say 
nothing about pearl-Sshing. At a later period the oysters 
came back, whence we have exhau8tive reports from the 
6th/li3th oentury. More than 200 ships leave the town 
together, each ship housing 6 to 6 traders in separate 
cabins, eaoh of whom had his diver and assistants with him. 
A leader sails in front of the fleet, stops somewhere and 
dives; if the result seems satisfaotory, he drops anchor. 
The others do the like all round; the divers proceed to plug 
their nostrils with wax melted in oil of sesame, take with 
them a knife and a small bag, and then mount on a stone 
which an assistant holds by a rope, and on whioh they 
desoend into the deep. Working time is two hours in the 
day. On a special market day the pearls are measured 
under govemment supervision and then sold. Measurement 
is done with three sieves of different mesh, one above the 
other*. Benjamin of Tudela (p. 89) adds the details that 
the diver8 oan bold out in the water from one to one and 
a half minutes. 

There is a Chinese report from the same period. ‘‘Thir- 
ty or forty boats are employed, each with a orew of a 
dozen or so. Pearl-divers, with ropes wound round their 
bodies, and with ears and noses plugged with yellow wax, 
are let down into the water 200 or 300 feet or even deeper. 
The ropes are fastened to the vessel. When a diver 
signals by shaking the rope, he is drawn up. A soft 

(1) Mas. I, 829 foll. 

(2) Biruni India, transl. Saohau I. 211. 

(8) Edrisi, Jaubert I, 373 foll 
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blanket is previously heated as muoh as possible in boiling 
water, to be thrown over the diver the moment he oomes 
up, lest he should die of a paroxysm. They are apt to be 
attaoked by buge fishes, dragons, and other sea monsters, 
whioh rip open their bodies or break limbs.”—“It often 
happens that the diver gives a signal with the rope but 
the man on board who is holding it oannot draw him up. 
The whole orew then pull with all their might, and find 
when they have brought him up that his feet have been 
bittenoAE by a monster.”—“In general a pearl is regarded 
as of value when it is perfeotly spherioal. This is proved 
by its rolling about a plate oontinuously for a whole day. 
Foreign dealers who oome to China usually oonoeal 
pearls in the lining of their olothes or the handles of their 
umbrellas in order to esoape the duty.”^ Tbe Chinese 
author Chang-te, who is on the whole well informed and 
who visited the West in the year 1259 A.D., obtained the 
following aooount. “The divers get inside a leathern bag, 
so that only their hands are free. A rope is wound lound 
their loins, and thus equipped they desoend to the bottom 
of the sea. They take up the oysters together with sand 
and mould, and put them into the bag. They are often 
attaoked by sea monsters in the deep, but frighten them off 
by disoharging vinegar upon them. When the bag is full 
of oysters, they signal to the people above by pulling the 
rope, and are then drawn up. It often happens that they 
perish in the sea.”^ Ivory was purchased by the Arabian 
traders in East Afrioa and taken by them as far as China;* 
it fetohed higher prices than the ivory of Annam and 
Tongking, whioh was of smaller and reddish tusks.^ 
Mas^udi asserts that the supply from Islamio countries 
would be ample, if the Eastern demand were not so 
exoessive.® 

Tortoise-shell came from East Afrioa, and of this the 
better sort of combs was manufactured, whereas common 
oombs were made of hom; the same country furnishsd 
great panther skins for saddle coverings.* Indeed the 
negroes provided leather for all the Near East. Probably 
Egypt and Syria learned from them the skilful treatment 

fl) Ohau-Ju-Koa, transl. Hirth, p. 229 foll. after the Ling-waitei- 
ra (written 1174 A.D.l 

(2) Brestohneider, Medi<xval researches, 1,146. 

(8) Mas. IirS. 

(4) Chau-Ju-Kua, p. 23“ 

(61 III. 8. 

(6) Ura. m. 2. 
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of leather in whioh they distinguished themselves.' 
Mugaddasi, who understood how to bind books in the Syrian 
style, boasts that he had often got two dinars for a volume 
in South Arabia f the taste for this sort of work was so 
higbly developed there. It would be interesting to think 
that the present form of the book, whioh has superseded 
the ancient roll, had originated in the black continent. 
In the 3rd/9th century Islam retained traditions of the 
kind : “ To the negroes three things are to be ascribed ; 
the daintiest perfume, known as ghalliyah ; the form of 
bier called >ia‘*h, which conceals female8 most completely, 
and the form of book called »imhaf, whioh preserves its 
oontents most faithfully.'^ 

Even in antiquity the Western portion of the empire 
had been denuded of wood ; in the East however the less 
acoessible parts still had iorests. The crippling of the 
mining iudustry in the East through lack of wood was 
mentioned above. “ The oountry of Bukhara w^as so 
copiously irrigated that no tall trees were to be found 
there.”^ “ On the other hand the grass there grew so 
high that a horse would disappear in it entirely.”^ Com- 
pensation was found in a vast trade in timber. Afghan 
wood, in particular cypress, was sold throughout Khora- 
san.® Timber for ship-building oame from Venice and 
Upper Egypt.’ For house-building in Baghdad and the 
whole of the East the timber made from the Indian teak 
tree (saj) counted as the most valuable, and of this the 
ornamental wood-work of all the best houses was made. 
In the Mediterranean regions the same part was assigned 
to pine wood (sanaubar); Fort el-Tinat near Alexandretta 
was the oentre for the trade in Syrian pine wood, whenoe 
it was exported to the other ports of Byria, to Egypt and 
to Cilioia.* In Spain the pine Forest of Tortosa was the 
most oelebrated. Its timber “ is red with bright bark, 
solid, does not easily rot, and does not house beetles like 
other wood. The oeiling of the Mosque at Cordova 
was made of this timber.”’’ The iorests of Mazanderan, 

[1] Mtiq., pp. 180, 203 ; Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, p, 80 ; 
Istakbri, pp. 24, 36. 

[2l Muq., p. 100. 

[3] Jahiz, Opusc., p. 7l. 

[4] Istakhri, p. 312. 

[5] Muq, p. 283. 

[6] Istakhri, p. 268. [7] See the chapter on Navigation. 

[8] Istakhri p. 63. 

(9J Edrisi ed Dozy, pp. 190, 280, 
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some of whioh still exist, iumished the pinkish wood of 
the chalang tree, favoured for furniture by the fashion 
of the 4th/10th century'. The mountaineers of Tabaris- 
tan oarved vessel8 and plates out of of this hard wood*; 
from Qumm came the famous chairs whioh were imitated 
in the metropolis of Kirman to the South*, and from Eai 
came painted saWers.^ 

The parts of the empirein which irrigacion o£fered grave 
problems for solution were Bgypt, South Arabia, Babylon- 
ia, North-east Persia, Transoxiana, and Afghanistan. 
The legislation on this subject often formed a complicated 
mass of the most subtle regulations; all however had in 
oommon the prinoiple of the canou law, that water might 
neither be bought nor sold. Hence neither the individual 
Dor the State might make a profit by irrigating only*. 
The largest part of European regulations coucerning water 
is traceable to the East. In different places they have 
developed dilEerent technigue. Uniortunately we have 
little exact knowledge, and so are unable to answer the 
guestions how they are connected and whether they radiat- 
ed from a single point. In Babylonia the government had 
to see to the maintenance of weirs, dams, and sluices,® 
and for this there was a whole class of official engineers 
(muhendis). It was a troublesome business, as the dams 
were made of reeds and mould, so that “ the hole of a 
mouse was often the cause of a breach, sinoe the water 
inundated; and an hour could destroy the work of a year.’”’ 
The able ruler Mu‘izz-ed-daulah took this matter so serious- 
ly that once when a dam had been breached he carried 
earth with his own hand in the lappet of his cloak, to set 
an example to his troops.® The regulations oonoeming 
water in East Persia were very elaborate. In Merv 
there was a Water-bureau (diwan el-ma)®; the head of 
this bureau had a staff of 10,000 men under him, and was 
a higher offioial than the chief of polioe in the re^on.^® 
The unit of measurement was the quantity whioh issued 
from an aperture one sha^irah square.^^ Eurther the 

(1) Ibn Hangal, p. 272. (2) Istakhri, p. 212. (3) Mug., p. 470. 

(4) Ibn al-Fakih, p. 254. 

(6) Por Turkestan Basse p. 65 

(6) Kit. al-Kkaiaj p‘ 63 

(7) Misk VI 376 (8) Misk VI 219 

(9) Mafaiih ul-ulum ed yan Vloten, p. 68 

(10) Istakhri p 261 foll Mug , p 330 

(11) Ma/atih ul-ulum p 68 (The author substituted yards for the 
original, which is here restored Sha‘irah {barley-cotn) was a measure, 
ver 7 much smaller than a yard) 
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amount to be distributed in a day was diyided into 60 
parts. The water-meter was placed at a distanee of one 
parasang from Merv; this was a board with a longitudinal 
slit, in which a barley-corn moved up and down. If the 
gauge stood at 60 barley-corns, there would be a fruitful 
year; there was general rejoicing, and the rations of water 
were increased. If it stood no higher than two barley- 
oorns, there would bc a famine. Tbe state of the gauge 
was at eaoh time reported to the water-bureau, which then 
fixed the ration, and sent it to all the sluice keepers. 
“At the weir below the city 400 keepers were employed, 
who watohed it day and night. They had often to plunge 
into the water when it was bitter cold, and then they 
would smear themseWes with wax. Each of them had to 
hew a definite amount of wood per day, and to gather 
brushwood for the time when it might be required”.^ 
The regions of East Persia which lay at a distauoe from 
the main rivers were oared for by ingenious systems of 
irrigation. Here, where there were only insignificant 
river8 or brooks, it was necessary to collect such water 
as triokled down the precipices as the result of rains, as 
well as the groundwater, to the last drop. Here what is 
now oalled the Karis system was employed. Long tunnels 
with easy gradients which even now reach as far as 60 
kilumeters were driven through the ground; at definite 
intervals airshaits lead to the 8urface. There were famous 
works of this sort at Qumm, and espeoially at the East- 
Persian metropolis Nisabur, where people had to des- 
cend Aights of as many as 70 steps to reach the tunnel 
whioh thus turnished the oity also with puro water for 
drinking whioh was always cool.^ The execution of such 
works reguires great skill; “the water-bearing strata 
must be tapped by the management at a point where they 
strike an underlying impervious stratum, and this latter 
must have a sufficient fall to admit of a rapid flow.”^ 
Irrigating machines that were in use were the Dulab, the 
Daliyah, the Sarrafah, the Zurnuq, the Na’urah and the 
Manjanun^ Of these the Zumuq (German Star) was a 
draw-well of the simplest sort, worked, e.g., in Medinah, 


(1) Miiq., p. 231. 

(2) Ya qubi, Geogir. 274; Miiq., 329; Scheler in Nasir Khosrau; p. 
278; seo also above, 22. 

(3) Kor the Karis of the present time see W. Busse, Bewassei'nng 
in Turan, p. 321 foll: Sven Hedin, Zu Lancl nach Indien I, 184 Grothe, 
Wandermgen in Persien, 1010, p, 105. 

(4) MafaUh al-uhm, p. 71. 
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by camelsj' the Daliyah was a drawing maohine moved 
by beasts, the Na’urah a water-wheel driven by a river,* 
and Dulab was the Persian name for the Greek manganon, 
The Na’uTah appears not to have been in use west of 
Babylonia.* 

The weirs were all wanting in solidity, being made of 
wood, even the famous weirs of Bukhara; on the other 
hand the oivilized area of South Persia, Khuzistan, and Fars 
had the advantage of stone water-works. Below Tustar 
there was the dam whioh aooording to the legend King Sapor 
I., had made the oaptive Roman Emperor Yalerian 
execute,^ according to the Arabs 1,000 yards long, aocord- 
ing to Europeans 600 paoes, which served to divert the 
Mashruqan Canal from the river Dujail. In the 4th/10th 
century one of the most famous irrigation works was that 
organised by Adad-ud-daulah on the river Kur in Pars. 
By a mighty dam, of whioh the foundations were filled up 
wuth lead, the water was raised into a lake. On botn 
sides of the river he set up draw-wheels driv6n by the 
water; there were ten of these and under each was a mill. 
He thus irrigated 800 villages by the aid of pipes.® These 
weirs had sluices; “at high water the sluice- gates were 
opened, and the roar of the rushing water for a great part 
of the year prevented people from sleeping. High water 
was in winter time, beoause it came from rains, not from 
glaeiers.”® On the other hand in S. Arabia, where the 
object was to collect running water for use, they had pools 
(masani')’’ bordered with pebbles; but further up the 
mountains (as in San’a)^ they had dams (sadd), with 
openings below; the water was distributed by means of 
oanals. This method was such a speoiality of S. Arabia 
that Ibn Eustah finds it necessary to explain the word.* 
In Transoxiana for the oonstruotion of canals they possess- 
ed the ideal material, loess, whioh when moistened is as 
plastio as clay, whereas when dried in the sun it becomes 
as hard as stone; it is the yellow earth of the skilful 
Chinese peasants. Nevertheless the reports expre8S aston- 
ishment at the wonderful conduits whioh tbe peasant 

(1) Ya‘qtibi, Geogr. p. 813. 

(2) Jauhari, s. V. dliu 

(3) Mnq,. pp 411. 444. 

(4) Tabari,! 827; Noldeke, Tabari, p. 33 Note 2. 

( 5 ) Muq.. p. 444. 

(6) Muq., p. 411 : Abu Dnlai m Yaqut I, 411, 412, 

( 7 ) Hamdani, p. 138. 

(8) p. 112 
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can fashion with his mattock ( ketmen ) and without the 
aid of any sort of level ; “their specialists (ustad = master) 
have a wonderful knack of detecting the slightest differ- 
ences iu gradient, which would completely esoape the ordi- 
nary speotator. What is remarkable about these 
oonstruotions is that they have not here to deal with a 
plain as in Bgypt and Babylonia, but with a hilly oountry, 
where it is harder to conduot the water. The di£Eerent 
oanal systems often lie in several storeys one above the 
other, and frequently cross each other. In such oases 
the upper oanal is conducted over the lower on a wooden 
platform in open wooden ohannels. Locks (?) are un- 
known. Here there prevailed water-rights dating from 
extreme antiquity, with which the Muslims did not inter- 
fere, and with which the Eussians have only tampered 
to their cost. The olassioal point of this form of agrioul- 
ture is the valley of Eerghanah, in the latitude of South 
Italy, but oontinental, and hence of almost tropieal heat. 
The greatest breadth of the valley is scarcely 100 kilo- 
meters, between mountains which rise to a height of 
.from 4,000 to 7,000metres, whose glaciers with their streams 
do the irrigation in summer. The meadows there are 
manured, and fields watered, covered with mud, and 
at times even sprinkled with minerals. The water official8 
are elected by the peasants, and have a share in the har- 
Yest. The principle of irrigation is to divert the trihuta- 
ries on hoth sides of the valley by dams, so that they do 
not reach the main river whieh flows in the middle. Here 
too as in Afghanistan the dams are intentionally made 
unsubstantial so that high water at once canies them 
away, and so automatically prevents inundation. The 
small canals are all oonstructed with easy gradients, and 
only as they approach the level of the valley do they 
beoome rapid, so that the torrent oan be used by mills.* 
In the 4th/10th century there were in Transoxiana vine- 
yards and ploughed lands which paid no land-tax, only 
the owners had to keep the weirs and the streams whioh 
Aowed by their properties in order.’ 

The part of Afghanistan which is oapahle of oultiva- 
tion ooinoides with the delta of the river Hilmand, whioh 
like the Jordan, and ( with one exoeption ) all the streams 
of Persia, has no outlet to the sea, but loses itself in va§t 

(1 ) W. Bu 8 S 0 , Bewasserungs wirtschalt in Turan, p. 111. 

(2) Voii Schwarz, Turhestant pp. 841 foll.: Bnsses, p. 82. 

(8) Yon Middendorf, Memt 4cai. St. Petersburg VII. Vol 
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marshes. Like other streams which meander in sands 
this river has often ohanged its bed, and in consegueuce 
oonironted the irrigators with special problems. Major 
Sykes found it in the beginning of April as broad as the 
Thames in London.^ A series of canals was diwerted from 
the river, and at the end their was a weir to prevent the 
water Aowing into the lake. When in consequence of a 
thaw high water oame, the Aood water tore into the weir, 
and passed through it, doing no other damage.* Hence 
it might not be solid, and was probably constructed like 
the chief existing dam, the Bend-i-Seistan ; some 1,000 
workmen were employed, thin stakes of acaoia were put 
close together, interwoven with brushwood, and oovered 
over with rough fasoines, while interstioes were done over 
with olay.* 

In the fourth century the Lower Nile had two dams, 
made of earth and reeds (Halfa) ; one near Heliopolis, 
the other, and the larger of the two, lower down near 
Sardos. The first was closed before the rising of the Nile, 
and turned the water on the fields. “At the Feast of the 
Cross, when the grapes had sweetened ” the ruler of Bgypt 
oame out and ordered the weir to be dug through : the 
inhabitants closed up their ditches, so that the water 
should not Aow baok to their fields, and the whole bounty 
of the Nile was discharged northwards.^ The hydro- 
meters had from the earliest times been of the following 
oonstruction ; the water was made to flow into a pond, 
and its elevation was read on a soale of yards and inohes 
engraved on a stone. The most important was the hydro- 
meter on the island Rodah near Cairo, where the offioer 
in oharge had to report daily to the government on the 
elevation of the water. If the water rosa to 12 yards, 
a orier oalled out daily through the oity : “ God has oaused 
the saored Nile to rise to such and such a height; last year 
the rise was so muoh ; God will oomplete it.”' Since the 
restoration of 247/861 there was a grating on the building, 
and on this the blaok ourtain of the Oaliph was let down 
when the water reaohed 16 yards.* During the inun- 
dation Egypt was under water; oommunication in the 


(1) A travers la Perse orientale, Haohette, 1907, p 193 

(2) Istakbri, p 244 

(8) Sykes, I c ; STen Hedin, Zu Land nach Indien II 381 
(4) Maq., b 206 
(6) Mag,lo 

(6) Magriai, Khitat, 11 185 
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villages was by boat'. People laid in proyisions for these 
four months as for a siege, even baking bread in advanoo 
drying it in the sun.^ 

Water-clooks, oalled in Persia tarjeha^-ah, were every- 
where in use; there was a oopper one in Biyar (in N. Iran) 
as in Arrajan (Persis),^ others in N. Africa. In an oasis 
of the Sahara the three natural water-courses were first 
divided each into six brooks, and from these the separate 
irrigation oanals branched off, all being of the same dimen- 
sions, two spans broad and one inch deep, constructed 
of stone. “ Each person whose turn comes to irrigate 
takes a vessel {qadas, Latin oadus, jug) at the bottom of 
whioh there is an opening no wider than the string of the 
bow used in carding flax; the vessel is filled with water, 
and hung up, and the man irrigates until the water has 
all run out of the vessel. A whole day’s irrigation was 
the equivalent of 192 jugs, so that 8 jugs went to the hour. 
Payment was made once a year at the rate of one mithaqal 
for 4 jugs^ 

Only in Afgahnistan had people to struggle with the 
shifts, and a speoial scienoe arose to deal with them. The 
whole country there was sand, and the winds blew with 
tremendous force and persistence. Thus in tho year 
359/970 the cheif mosque of the metropolis Zaranj was filled 
with sand, and the whole oity was seriously endangered, 
till someone for a fee of 20,000 dirhams turned the wind 
in another direction. This was told to Ibn Hauqal by a 
traveller who came from the councry. He added the 
following details: when the people there wish to drive 
the sand away without foreing it into the neighbouring 
estates, they build a wall of wood and twigs, bigh enough 
to outtop the sand; in the lower part of the wall they 
leave a door open. Through this the wind penetrates, 
and the sand flies high like the waves in a storm, and dis- 
appears beyond the range of vision to a place where it 
does them no harm*. 

Agrioulture, of whioh almost every village and valley 
had devised its special variety, was in the empire of the 
Caliphs of a very varied character at that time. In the 
distriot of Ardebil e. g., (between Tabriz and the Caspian) 

[1] Muq, I 0 [2] Nasiri Khosrau, Transl p 118 

[3] Muq, p 367 ; B G IV, p 288 

[4] Bekri, ed Slane, p 48 At the present time in Sns the time 
dtiring whioh each familv may irrigate is measnred by the time it takes 
a perforated platter to get to the bottom of a large vessel oontaining 
water [M Zeys, Une Ikrancaise an Marco, p 78] 

[6] Ibn Hangal, p 299 
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eight oxen were used in ploughing, and eaoh pair had a 
driver, not beoause the ground was partioularly hard, 
but because it was froz;en/ “On the other hand in the 
Persian locality Aberquh no oxeu were used for ploughing 
although they had great numbers in the region.”* Man- 
uring was eyerywhere carried out energetically, both with 
oow’8 and 8heep’s dung, but also with human exorement. 
The former was sold by the hamper in Babylonia** 
reference has been made above (§22) to the eagerness 
with which human manure was employed. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Persian Siraf, in Kuran and Irabistan 
the palms had to be planted in so deep a hole that only the 
top projected above the ground. The water of the winter 
was retained in the deptli and nourished the ti*ee. Henoe 
people used to ask the ^uestion : Where do palms grow in 
well ? The answer was: In Irahistan.* 

The scareorow was never known anywhere in the whole 
Muhammadan world any more than it is now. In Baby- 
lonia the Qarmatian children handed over to the commu- 
nistic society the pay which they received for scaring the 
birds from the Ĕelds'’. In Turkestan at the present day 
“ the natives try to protect their fields and gardens from 
birds by erecting in the middle of each field a pyramid of 
earth some two metres high, on which lads are posted, 
generally half naked or entirely so, whose duty it is to 
pass the whole day under the burning sun and scare the 
birds by shouting, beating tomtoms and old 8alvers, or 
throwing earthen balls. Since these living scarecrows in 
summer time are posted in every field and garden, often 
in pairs or trios, each lad trying to outdo the other, from 
morning to evening there is such an infernal din that it 
might drive one mad.”® For Morocco see the descrip- 
tion of the painter Franz Buchser in his Marolckanische 
Bilder^ 

In the 4th/10th century Babylonia was still a cattle- 
rearing country. The “ Nabatasans ” who lived there 
were ridiouled as “ Oow-knights only with the inorease 
of the marshes has the buffaIo superseded the ox. This 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 


Yagnt Dict I 86, 

Abdellatit Eelation p. 3 

Yaqnt, Irshad V 803 

Ibn al-Balkhi (abont 6006/1107): J E 

De Geoje, Mem, sur less Garmathest p 

Von Schwarz, Turkestan, p 866 

Berlin, 1861, p, 66 


A 8 
29 


1902, p 129 
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animal was brought by the Arabs from its Indian home, 
and under the Omayyads was made to migrate from Sind 
into the Babylonian marshes. The government went to 
the length of establishing 4,000 buffaloes at the North 
Syrian frontier, beoause the inhabitants oomplained of the 
damage done by lions, and the buffalo was supposed to 
be the mortal foe of the lion. In the 4th/10th oentury 
Mas‘udi asserts that the mode of harnessing the buffalo 
in use at Antiooh was the same as in India.^ The Syrian 
Arabs brought this “domestio animal,” whioh enjoys 
marsbes, to Italy and Spain. In Babylonia in the 2nd/8tli 
oentury people still ate beef, but a^terwards this was dis- 
continued,® and the animal was kept only for its milk.* 
The meat was thought bad* and was even regarded by 
physicians as poisonous : Kazi recommends only oow’s 
inilk and rautton.® Ibn Eusteh reoounts with surprise 
(about 300/912) that the inhabitants of Yaraan prefer beef 
to fat mutton.® Even now it is considered an insult in 
that oountry to offer beef evon to a servant.’' 

Importation of beasts for slaughtering from a distance 
is mentioned only in the case of Egypt, where suoh beasts 
are said to have mainly come from Barqah.® 

Eor the oamel with one hump Arabia was always the 
best nursery. The dictionary of terms connected with 
the camel, as compiled by the philologists, shows with 
what disagreeable craftiness the smallest movement or 
instinot of this animal was utilized, altered, or suppressed 
for the beneht of man. Arabian subtlety has very largely 
been developed on the camel. Eor camels with two 
humps Balkh maintained the reputation of the anoient 

(1) De Goeje, Memoires 3, p 22 foll. In 270-883 Ahmed b. Tulun, 
ruler of Egypt and Syria, died of drinking too much buffalo’s milk. 
f Abulhda, Annals, year 270) This miik was also to be had in Palestine 
in the 4tb/10th century (Muq, p 181) 

(2) Muq, p 116 The change was ascribed to Hajjaj. who is 
said to have forbidden the slaughter of cattle (Ibn Khordadbeh, Bibl 
Geogr VI, p 15) 

(3) Ibn Hauqal, p 208 

(4) Abul Gasim ed Mez The Kirgis also are under the inllnence 
of the Arabian medicine : “Beef is not eaten at all by the wealthy 
Kirgis, and the poor dislike eating it. They assert that beef is indi- 
gestible, and in oonsequenoe very bad for the health ; oooasions stom- 
aoh-ache and headache.” Radloff, Sibirien [II p 439] 

(5) Tibb al-fuqara [Munioh MSJ fol 68 

(f,) Bibl Geogr VII 112 

a) Glaser ap Jacob, Altarabo Bediiinenlelm, p 94 

(8) Bckri, ed Slane, p 5 
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Baktra'. Still, for breeding, stallions were iinported from 
Sind, oalled Falij, whioh were bigger than the ordinary 
Baktrian camel. “Only the wealthiest possessed suoh 
animals.*” By crossing these two-huraped stallions with 
Arab one-humped females they obtained the two-humped 
raoing-camels called hukhti, and pacers (janiviazat). These 
hybrids were incapable of interbreeding.* Horses were 
bred in numerous plaoes ; Arabs and Persians had their 
own equine traditions and pedigrees. Blood horses oame 
to Baghdad from Arabia, the others mainly from Mosul.^ 
The trade in horses between India and Arabia which is 
now so important is mentioned, so far as I know, firat 
by Marco Polo, and indeed as the most considerable 
traffio between the two oountries. In south India aooord» 
ing to him eaoh horse could be sold for 100 silver marks ; 
every year 5,000 were imported, of whioh at the end of a 
year not as many as 300 survived. The Yenetian writer 
supposes the reasons to be “ that the climate of the oountry 
is unsuitable for the breed o{ horses, whence they are not 
reared in the country, and it is diffioult to preserve them. 
They are given meat cooked with rice for food.- A tall 
mare covered by a handsome stallion produces only an 
undersized foal of ugly shape. with crooked legs,'and unfit 
for riding.”^ 

In oertain regions of N. Africa, such as Sijilmasa 
(Tafilelt) in accordance with pre-historic practice dogs 
were kept and fattened for slaughtering.® 

Egypt had from ancieht times been noted for its arti- 
ficial poultry-farming, especially the ingenions incubators. 
The technigue seems never to have been introduced into 
the other province8 ; as late as the year 1200 the Baghdad 
physician Abdellatif desoribes it as one of the many spe- 
cialities of Egypt.^ 

Doves were kept in dove-cotes to preser^e them against 
snakes and other harmful things,® owing to their valuable 

(1) Istakhrj, p. 280 

(2) Muq., p. 482 ; Jaubari, s. t. flj\ 

(3) Mas. 111.41 For the performances ot the jamma^at soo 
Trade. 

(4) Muq.. p. 146. 

(5) Marco Polo, pp. 91. 464. 

(6) Bekri, p. 148 See Marquardt, Die Beninmmmlung, p. 
CLXVII, who deriyeB thence the name of the Oanary Islands. 

(7) Belation, transl. De Saoy. p. 186 foll. In note 3 De Sacy has 
colleoted tbe earlier passages. 

(8) . Oeoponica 18, 6. 
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manure ; they were not eaten. With regard to piscicul- 
ture the only notice that I have is that carp were caught 
in the lake of Tiberias which had been put into it from the 
Tigris at Wasit.* 

* Muqadd., p 162 


XXV. INDUSTRY. 


Of the three basio necessities of the human body, food, 
clothing and housing, clothing was the most importaJit to 
the dwellers in the Near East. The olothier’s art was more 
elaborated than any other, and interior decoration oonsist- 
ed almost entirely in coloured hangings for the rooms. 
Luxury meant to them in the main to be well dressed; 
comfort rneant to have handsome oarpets on the walls 
and on the Aoor. It was especially noticed in the oase of 
the ascetio et-Tusi (ob. 344/955) that “ he possessed no 
carpets.”^ So the manufacture of carpets was widespread 
and constituted far away the most important industry. 
Partioular styles of carpet actually formed a constituent 
element of the national costume; one who travelled 
through the empire could tell from the carpeting of the 
rooms in what provinoe he was. Three main sorts were 
at that time distinguished; 1. Ourtains for the walls 

(sitr) : 2. Carpets for the floor {husat) and long stiips 
{nahhhh) : 3. Suoh as were not intended to be trodden 
{namat)? To these were to be added the smaller sorts : 
prayer-mats, quilts, pillows and various sorts of oushion.* 

Although ootton had long been oultivated in Upper 
Egypt,^ it is not mentioned in the 4th/10th oentury as an 
Egyptian produet, and appears to have played no part 
in the land which now produces the best ootton.® 

Egypt’s speciality in toxtiles was flax, whioh was chieAy 
grown in the Eayyum,® and was exported as far as Persia.’’ 
The wrappings of mummies are invariably of linen: The 

[1] Waetenield, Schafiiten, AGGW 37, Nr. 129. 

[2] Ta’rikh Baghdad ed. Salmon p 62. 

[3] Aba’l-Qasim, p. 36. 

[4l PUny N. H. xix. 14. 

[6] As late as the end of the 18th oentury Egypt expoited flax to 
Syria and imported ootton thenoe (Browne, Tranels in Africa, Jjondon, 
1799. p 364. 

[6] Maq., p 203. At the time of a severe famine the Egyptians 
had to eat linseed (Entyohias, p. 71). 

[7] Maq., p, 442, 
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art of linen-weaving was so highly elaborated that the 
few woollen articles were similarly prepared. Taha in 
Upper Egypt was celebrated for its thin wools.' The 
two centres of Egyptian linen-weaving were Eayyum and 
the “ Lake of Tinnis,” at the mouth of tho Nile, with the 
localities Tinnis, Damietta, Shata and Dabku. At an 
earlier period the last was the ohief place, for the most 
oelebrated fabrio was oalled after it “ Dabiki but in the 
4th/10th century Tinnis and Damietta were the ohief seats 
of the industry. The true Bgyptian style was white un- 
coloured linen. There was a saying current in Umayyad 
times : “ Egyptian oloths are like the membrane round an 
egg, those of Yemen like spring Aowers.”* These oloths 
were worth their weight in silver.* They are so firmly 
twined that the tearing of one could be compared to a loud 
crepitus imitris,* and they could be used as material for 
maps®. They cost 100 dinars the piece: ordinarily, how- 
ever gold thread was interwoven, and then they oost 
double this sum.® The show-piece of the Tinnisians, 
called Badanah, and manufaotured for the Caliph, was 
actually woven in the shape of a garment, so that it had 
not to be out and no stitching was required. It contained 
no more than two ounces of linen, all the rest being gold , 
its value was 1,000 dinars.’ A pair of oostly ourtains from 
Eayyum, of a length of 30 yards, letched 300 dinars;® 
In the 4th/10th century it was unfashionable for a man to 
appear in attire of many oolours; hence Dabiqi garments are 
regularly mentioned in the first plaoe.® Down to the year 
360/971 the export from Tinnis to Babylonia only amount- 
ed to from 20,000 to 30,000 dinars’ worth^® Egypt then 
oame under the Eatimids, and the export was forbidden 
but in Egypt itself Dabiqi turbans of 100 yards in length 
beoame fashionable, and tbeir popularity lasted from 

[I] Muq., p. 102. 

' [2] 1-46. 

[3] Makriai Khirat i, 163. 

[4] Abu*l-Qasim, pp. 93, 109. 

[6] Pihrist, p. 286. 

[6] Ibn Hauqal, p. 101. 

[7] Ibn Duqmaq ii. 79 ; Maqri£i, Khitat i 177. 

[8] Ibn Hauqal, p 106. 

[91 Muwashsha, ed. Brunnow, p. 124 ; Tha*alibi, Kitab al~minvdh 
Berl. Pet. 69, fol. 129 b ; Abu*l-Qasim, p 33. 

[10] Maqrizi, Khitat i. 177, 

[II] Ibn Duqmaq ii. 79. 
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365/976 till 386/995/ There was besides a loose sorb of 
linen fabric “ oomparable to a sieve, oalled gasab. This 
oonld be coloured; all the coloured qasab oame from Tinnis, 
the white from Damietta/ It was made into turbans, 
but ohieAy into oloaks and veils for women/ Furbher, in 
the 6/Ilth century a new speoiality oame in, Abu Qalamun, 
an iridesoent material, exolu8ively manutacbured in Tinnis/ 

In the Delta industry was carried on in the home ; 
women spun the linen, the men wove it. They reoeived a 
daily wage from the dealers, and might only sell to the 
offioiai brokers. At the oommenoement of the 3/9th 
oentury a weaver’s daily wage was half a dirhera, “ whioh 
was in8ufficient for the bread of his mouth ”—at least 
this waa the complaint they made to the patriarch Dio- 
nysus of Tellmahre when he travelled through the region.® 
The article was raised to an absurd prioe by all sorts 
of duties.’’ 

The East too had its seat of a linen industry in Persia ; 
the ohief place being Kazrun, called “ the Damietta of 
Persis.”* Hore too the Egyptian styles were distin- 
guished, I)ahiqi, sJiarb and qasab, which indicates that the 
two industries were^not independent of each obher. And 
since Mu^addasi (p. 44‘2) asserts that in earlier times flax 
was imported from Egypt to the Persian raaritime town 
Siniz, which was celebrated for its linen qasab, whereas in 
his own bime the local product was ohieAy employed for 
this manulacture,” this is evident that the linen industry 
had been transplanted thibher from Egypt. And indeed 

[1] Maqrizi, Khitat i, 229 At a later period there was a place in 
Babylonia called Dabiqiyyah [Yaqtit s. v. ], which is nowhere men- 
tioned in the 4/lOth oentury. This does not proye that the Bgyptain 
industry was taken over, for the place is likely to have been called after 
the famous oloth, like the place Susanjurd near Baghdad [ Karabacok, 
Diepersische Nadelmalerei.i p. 117] 

[2] Yaq.ut i 190 

[3] Nasir Khosrau, ed. Schefer. p 3B 

[4] B. g. Abu’l-Qa3im, pp. 53, 64 ; Nasir Khosrau, p. 36. 

[6] Nasir Khosrau, p. 36 ; Abu’l-Qasim, p, 8. The authors of the 
4/lOth century do not speak of this in connection with Egypt. Mu^addasi 
[p. 240, thinks of Ahu qalamun as** wool of the sea. ” i.e.. hairs of an 
animal whioh had been rubbed, off on stones, and collected, and were so 
costly that a garment made of them fetohed 10,000 dinars, In the 5/11 
century the storehouse of the Batimid Caliphs aotually contained oarpeta 
made of Qalamun [Maqrizi, Khitat i. 416]. 

[6] Miohsel Syrus, ed Ohabot, p. 616. 

[7] See above. 8. 

[8] Muq., p. 433. 

[9] Muq., p. 442, 
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it oame by sea; at first it was looalized on the ooast, at 
Siniz, Jennabah, and Tawwaj: only at a later time, after 
it had beoome independent of the Egyptian material, did 
it penetrate into the interior. Henoe the best sort of 
Persian linen was stiil oalled that of Tawwaj, when most 
of it was manufaotured at Kazrun.' 

Ibn Balkhi, who composed his deecription of Persis 
about 500/1106 pnrtrays the manufaoture of the Tawwaj 
linen in Kazrun as follows. The flax is soaked in ponds, 
then pulled apart and spun into threads. The linen thread 
is washed in the water of the Rahban Canal; though the 
water of this oanal is scanty, it has the property of bleaoh- 
ing the linen thread, whioh becomes white in no other water. 
This Eahban Canal belongs to the royal treasury, and its 
earnings ndw belong to the house of the Emir, since the 
exohequer grants the use of it only to those weavers who 
are commissioned by it to weave. A fisoal inspeots as 
overseer, and brokers fix the proper price of the 
fabrios, sealing the bales before they are put into the hands 
of foreign traders. These relied on the brokers, and pur- 
obased the corded bales, just as they were lying, and in 
each town whither they were brought people merely asked 
for the certificate of the broker of Kazrun, and sold the 
bales without undoing them. Hence it often came to 
pass that a load of bales from Kazrun ohanged hands more 
than ten times without being opened. In these last days, 
however, fraud has begun to be praotised. People have 
beoome dishonest, and all confidence has disappeared. 
For goods with the stamp of the exchequer have often 
been found to be of poor quality, whence foreign dealers 
avoid the produots of Kazrun.* 

With this single exception ootton was to the East what 
linen was to the west.* Even the qasab of Kazrun was 
frequently made of ootton. Cotton had travelled by a 
direot route from India to the north long before it came 
westward or eastward. In the 13th ceutury A. D. it was 
still little known in China. The narrative of the travels of 
Chan Ohung (1221 A. D.) mentions it in the valley of the 
Ili; “there is there a sort of oloth lu-lu-ma, whioh 
people say is woven from the wool of a plant. This bair 

[1] Maq.. p. 486. 

[2] JBAS 1902, p. 887 [Tbis reierenoe a,ppears to be wrong, 
Transl.] 

[3] ‘Tt is well known tbat ootton belongs to Ehorasan and flax 
to Egypt" [Thaalibi, Latai/ al Ma’arif, p. 97]. 

Bretsohneider Medteaval Eesearches i 70 ; also j>. 81 
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resembles the oatkin of our meadows, is very clean, fine 
and soft; people make of it thread, cord, cloth and 
quilts.”^ As late as the 4/lOth oentury celebrated ootton 
stuffs {sabaniyyat) were exported from Kabul to China and 
Khorasan. In Babylonia cotton was not cultivated, but 
was brought thither from northern Persia and Mesopota- 
tamia ; ” even in our time TransoKiana produces cotton 
annually to the value of 400,000,000 Marks ; in Mesopota- 
mia it was encouraged by the policy of the Hamdanids, 
which was hostile to the peasants.^ In the 4/lOth oentury it 
had migrated to North Airica^ and Spain.® AII the chief 
seats of the cotton industry were in the Persian East: 
Merv, Nisabur, and Bemm (eastern Kirman). The spe- 
ciality of the last consisted in veils, interwoven with 
wreaths, which travelled as far as Egypt,® costing about 
30 dinars a piece. The product of Merv on the othor hand 
was soft Aannel,’^ too thiok for clothing; hence it is oalled by 
Mutanabbi® “apes’ rairnent” aud Abu’l-Qasim makes 
merry about “ coarsely woveu 8tuff of Merv, of domestic 
manufaoture, each strand aooompanied by a crepitios 
ventris'^’\ On the other hand it was prized for turbans.^® 
Even the cotton-growing area of Turkestan exported fab- 
rios to Babylonia,^^ whereas in Transoxiana linen was 
one of the rarest artioles; the Sainanid l8ma’il presented 
eaoh offioer with a linen garment as a valuable gift.'* 

Eollowing the opposite course to the cotton industry 
that of silk had spread froin Byzantium in the West East- 
ward. The tradition of this lasted to our time'® Greek 
satin also continued to be imported, indeed it was the most 
important article which caine through Trebizond.'^ In 
the 4th century it counted as the finest.'® The greatest 

(1) Ibn Ha,u(ial, p. 328. 

(2) W. Husse, Hemdssenmgswirtschaft in Turan, p. 72. 

(3) See above 8. 

(4) Bekri, ed. Slaue. 69, 69. 

(5) Moro Basis, p. 56. 

(6) Ibn Hauqal, p. 223. 

(7) Muq., 323 ; Lat. al-Ma‘arif, p. 119 ; Ibn Hauqal, p. 316 ; Ibn 
al-Faqih, p. 320. 

(8) Diwan, Beyrut ed., p. 17. 

[91 P, 37. 

(10) Yatima ii, 62. 

(11) Ibn Hauqal, p. 362. 

( 12 ) Yambery, History 0 / 'Bokhara, p, 63. 

(1 3 ) Masudi, II. 185 f. (14) Ibn Hauqal, p. 2. 

(16) Lat. al-Ma'arif, p. 131; satin was brought to the Muslima Bvn»i 
irom the land of the Pranks (Ya‘quti. p. 270), 
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number of silk looms were still to beiound in theprovinoeof 
Kbuzistan, whither the Sasanids had transplanted the ait 
from tjhe Byzantine empire/ Damask, Satin, Plush, and 
floss-silk were produoed. On the other hand silk-throw- 
ing was looalized in the North, on the former land route to 
China. There, in Merv, aad espeoially in Tabaristan, the 
mountainous oountry south of the Caspian, the strong 
abrishem thread was thrown, whioh was exported every 
where,* and out of whioh in the neighbouring Armenia 
the famous knee-bands were made whiob fetohed from 1 to 
10 dinars.* The fabrios of heavy silk (thiyah harir) which 
Tabaristan exported show direct relationship with China; 
the Persian indusbry preferred the lighber texbure8. 

Among woollen carpets the Persian, the Armenian, and 
those of Bokhara were espeoially distinguished. In Persis 
the “ art Carpets ” {el-busui-es-saiii^an) were woven, the 
choicest speoimens of whioh were those worked with the 
teohnique of Susangird.^ But that age set bhe highest 
value on Armenian carpets [i. e, of Asia Minor) the probo- 
types of our Smyrna carpets.* In the residence of the 
Umayyad Caliph Al-Walid II floor and walls were covered 
with Armenian oarpets.® The consort of al-Eashid sat 
on an Armenian carpet, her women on Armenian cushions’. 
Armenian oarpebs and carpets of Tabaristan are mentioned 
with admiration among the possessions of the jeweller 
who aboub 300/912 was the richest man in Baghdad, as well 
as in bhe treasury of Muqtadir’s mother.* A vas8al pre- 
sented this Caliph with seven Armenian carpebs among 
other gift8®. The highest value was set on those^Persian 
oarpets which mosb nearly resembled Armenian work- 
manship'", and in praise of the best Persian oarpets, 
those from Is^ahan, it was said that they matohed parbi- 
cularly well with the splendid Armenian carpets, but looked 

(1) Istakbri 212 ; Ibn Haugal 272. 

(2) Ibn Hangal 246 This industry is the most raluable of modem 
Bagbdad. It was known that floss-silk was imported from Merv into 
Jurjan and Tabaristan (Ibn Haugal 816), and as late as the 4/lOth 
oentury ooooons came annually from Jurjan into western Tabaristan 
(Ibn Haugal 272). 

[3] Earabaoek, Die persische Nadelmalerei Susangird, Leipzig, 881 

[4] Thaalibi, Lata’if al-marif, pp. 111, 222, Abu’l-Qasim. p. 86, 

[6] Ag. V. 178. 

[6] Mas^udi, yi. 334. 

[7] Arib, p. 48. 

[8] Misk.y. 399. 

[9] Elias Nisib, p. 202. [10] Istakhri, p. 168. 
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suSioiently well by themselves.' Maroo Polo (I. 3) ob- 
serves that the best and finest oarpets are wrought in 
Armenia.* Probably the reason for the value set on them 
lay in the Armenian wool to whioh Tha‘alibi assigns the 
fiirst plaoe after the Egyptian, and partioularly in the 
Armenian red. “ Eed is the oolour of ohildren, women, 
and joy. Eed suits the eye best, beoause it enlarges the 
pupil, whereas blaok narrows it’ ”—suoh is the dootrine 
of Mas‘udi in the year 332/943. In the carpet store in 
Cairo red oarpets were the most admired^ and it is said of 
the crimson carpets of the Egyptiau Siyut that they re- 
semble the Armenian.® The rugs oalled Tanajis betray 
their Greek origin in their name {lapetes). In Babylonia 
they must at an earlier period have been manufaotured 
espeoially in the Christian frontier town Hirah, sinoe at a 
later time the manufaoture of en-Nu’maniyyah bore the 
name “Carpets of Hirah ”.® The patterns remained the 
same J chalices, elephants, horses, oamels, lions, and birds.’^ 
Throughout the empire mats were made of rush {halfa). 
T-hose most in repute were from Abbadan, a small island 
at the mouth of the Shatt el-‘Arab.® They were copied 
iu Persia® as in Egypt.'® Eamous plaoes had the words 
“produot (‘amal) of—‘ woven in the fabrio as evidenoe 
of origin, a practice whioh naturally did not prevent fraud. 
Thus, e.g., some unknown localities inscribed the well re- 
commended name Basinna on their ourtains, and similarly 
materials for garments whioh oame from Khuzistan bore 
the stamp of Baghdad." 

A special branch of industry Aourished in the Persian 
province Sabur, similar to one in the Erenoh Eiviera : the 
preparation of perfumes. Ten essences were there made 
oufc of violet8, lotus, naroissus, fragrant screw-pine, lilies, 
White jasmine, myrtle, marjoram, and orange-peel.'* This 

(1) Ibn Rusteh, p 153 

(2) Lata’ el-ma‘arif, p 158 Next comes that ot Tekrit, and only 
then the Persian. According to ZDMQ viii 529 this passage comea 
trom the treatise of Jahiz on trade. 

(3) Ma3’udi ii 102 

(4) Maqrizi, Khitat i 416 f. 

(5) Ya‘qubi, Oeogr., p 331 

(6) Ibn Rusteh. p. 186 

( 7 ; Op. TaWikh Baghdad, ed. Salmon, p. 62, with Kremer, KuU 
turbesch. ii. 289 ; Marqrizi i. 417. 

(8) Muqaddasi, p. 118. 

(9) Jfuq., p. 442, 

{10) Muq., p 208 

(11) Istakhri, p. 98 

(12) Muq., p 443 
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luorative industry was attempted in Babylonia also; Kufah 
added the essence of pinks, and surpassed the Persians in 
that of yiolets.' A similar industry, though quite sepa- 
rate from it, had its headguarters in the southern town of 
Jur. There fragrant waters were prepared, but from quite 
different Aowerst roses, palm Aower, southemwood, 
safflower, and willow. Thence rose-water was exported 
to the whole world, “the Maghrib, Spain, Yemen, India 
and China.”“ These important industries, of whioh the 
anoient reporters say nothing, must have arisen in the 
Islamic period. 

We hear no more of the drudgery of the awkward 
handmill among either country or townsiolk; tbere were 
Aoating mills on the rivers,* and water-mills on the 
brooks.^ The Devirs Eiverof Jiruft in Kirman alone drove 
fifty rniUs,® and in Basrah one of the most modern problems 
of hydraulics was tackled: mills were erected at the 
mouths of the canals whioh were almost entirely fed by the 
tide, and these were driven at the ebb by the falling water.* 
Animals were used for grinding only where there was no 
water.'*' The citizens of the Morocoan town Ijli felt pious 
qualms about enslaving the water: “They have no mill 
on the brook, and if they are asked what stands in the way 
they reply: How oould we compel the sweet water to turn 
a mill ?”® The great Aoating mills of Babylonia were on 
the Tigris, not on the Euphrates ; they were in Tekri, 
Hadithan, Ukbara, Baradan, and Baghdad. Some 
famous ones were also in Mosul and Beled. The last of 
these had its season ; it worked only during the days in 
which the harvest was being shipped for Babylonia. We 
have a more precise desoription of the mills of Mosul. 
They were made entirely of wood and iron, and were sus- 
pended on iron chains in midstream. Eaoh mill had two 
stones, {'arhah) eaoh of which ground fifty oamers load 
per day.® The largest mill of Baghdad, the Patricius 

(1) Istakhri, p. 15S ; Ibn Hanqal, p. 213 

(2) Ibn Hanqal, p. 213 

(3) E. Q. Muq., p. 408 Ma/atihal’ ' Ulum, p. 7l 

(4) Mnq , pp. 401, 406 

(6) Ibn Hauqal, p. 222 

(6) Mnq., p 126 

(7) Istakhri, p 273, dealing with Ehorasan In well-w&tered 
Persia this olearly was not practised. The inhabitants of the vUlage 
Khullar, whioh snpplied the millstones for tbe whole prorinee, bad to 
have their grinding done in a neighbonring yillage, as they bad no mill- 
stream (Ibn al-Balkhi, who wrote about 500/1107. JBAS 1908, p, 886), 

(9) Bekri, p. 162 

(9) IbnHanqal, p 147 f 
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Mill, had 100 stones, and is said to have earned 100,000,000 
dirhems annualJy.^ We hear nothing of sawmills for 
wood. It is stated that the murderer of ‘Umar I, a Per- 
sian of Nehawand, offered to maJje a mill to be driven by 
the wind®. As late as the 4/lOth century the strong and 
abnormally steady wind (called bad-i sad tt, hist ruz because 
it blows for 120 days ) was utilized in Afghanistan for 
windmills.* Such still exist : “The North wind sets in 
about the middle of June, and blows continuously for two 
months. The windmills are ereoted for it exoIu8ively. 
They have eight arms and stand between two posts, be- 
tween which the wind penetrates like a wedge. The arms 
are vertical and stand on a similarly perpendioular rod, 
the lower end of whioh sets in motion a millstone whioh 
revolve8 over another stone.”^ This then is a genuine 
wind turbine. A statement of Guzuli (ob.815/1412) shows 
that such a mill could be regulated like our waterwheels 
by opening and shutting the apertures. “In Afghanistan 
all the mills and waterwheels are driven by the Northwind, 
and made to faoe it. This wind blows tbere constantly in 
both summer and winter, but is stronger and more con- 
stant in summer. Oltentimes it ceases blowing once or 
twioe during the day or night, and then every mill and 
waterwheel in the region stops work. Then the wind 
starts again, and they start also. The mills have hatches 
(manajis) which oan be opened or closed, so that more or 
less wind can pass in . For if it blows too fiercely, the meal 
gets burned and comes out blaok, and often the millstone 
beoomes red-hot and crumbles.®” 


In the manufaoture of paper also the third and fourth 
oenturies brought a great revolution, which liberated the 
prooess of writing from the the monopoly of a single country, 
and materially oheapened it. So long as people wroce on 
papyrus, they were dependent on Egypt,® whereas now 
the Chinese papers, manufactured only in China and 


(l) Ya‘qtibi, p. 243 

(3) Mas‘udi Prairies iv. 227 

(3) Ibn Hauqal, p. 299 ; Muq., p. 333, 

(4) Seyen Hedin Zu Land nach Indien, ii. 147 

(6) Quzuli. Malali ‘al-Budur, Cairo, 1299, i. 50 The ‘‘Persian 
of North' Afrioa (Bekri, ed. Slane, p- 36 ; Abu Salih, ed. Evetfcs, 
fol. 63a : not in the diotionaries) serv 0 d for ohopping up the sugar-oane 
Geschichte des Zuclcerrohrs, p. 110). 

16] It was ordinarily manufactured there in rolls of about 80 yards 
m le^h , and one gpan in breadth (Suyuti, Husn al-Muhadarah, Cairo, 
» u’ say what is meant by qirtas guhiyyah in Umar b. 

Babiah ilHwan, ed, Sohware, No. 32, 3 ;) perhaps we should adopt 
the rariant qahwiyyah ‘‘winoe-oolourrd. 
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Samaroand, displaced the papyrus of Egypt, and paroh - 
ment on which our ancestors wrote.”^ Ya‘quhi, towards 
the end of the third (9th) century, speaks of small towns 
in Lower Egypt in whioh papyrus was still iabricated.® 
Even the Sycilian papyrus was only wrought into writing 
material to a very small extent for tlie G-overnment; 
most of it was wound into oables'’ as in Homeric times.* 
“The Egyptian manufaoture of papyrus for writing mate- 
rial may with great probability be assumed in the main 
to have become extinct about tlie middle of the tenth 
century A. D. Dated papyri oeaso entirely with the year 
323/936, whereas dated paper documents start in the year 
300/912.”® At that time the best paper in the empire 
was the kagid paper wbioh had been transplanted from 
Ohina, but experienoed a change of world-wide historical 
importanoe in the hands of the Muhammadans. 

They freed it from the mulberry-trec, and the bamboo, 
and invented rag- paper.® In the third (9th) century it was 
manufactured only in Transoxiana,’' but in the 4/lOth 
century there were paper-mills in Damascus, in the 
Palastinian Tiberias,® and in the Syrian Tripoli’. Still 

(1) Tha, Latai’/al-viaanf p. 126. 

(2) Georjr p. 338. 

(3) Tbn naqiil p. 86. 

(4j Hehn, KuUwp/amen, 8 th ed. p. 312. 

(6) K&r&h&ceh, Mittcilungcnau/s dcn Pa2)ynis Baincri Il/Iir, p, 98 

(6) Karabacek, loc. cit., 4. 11 foll. 

(7) Istakhri, p. 288. 

(8) Muq , p. 180. 

(9) Nasir Khosrau, p. 12. Edrisi (ed Dozy, 192) in the 6/12th 
century mentions the papermill of Xativa as the best in Spain. Ac- 
oording to Karabacek, loc. cit. p. 121, a factory for the paper of Samar- 
oand was erected in Baghdad as early as the end of the 2nd (8th) century. 
Against this there are the positive assertions of Istakrhi and Tha‘alibi, 
who is bere copying an earlier authority, probably the treatise of Jahiz 
on trade, and the complete silence of all ancient authors, among them 
those of accurate descriptious of the city of Baghdad. Karabacek’s 
sole source is Ibn Khaldun, who is too late; the two other sources, both 
westem and late, the Dituan al-Tnsha and Maqrizi, speak only of the 
introduction of paper into the bureaux of Harun ar-Eashid. Yaqut is 
the first writer who mentions (II 622) that paper in his time was manu- 
lactured in what was lormerly the Silk Court in Baghdad. On the 
ground Ihat the author of the Pihrist [p 10] finds paper documents made 
of waraq tihami, Karabacek, following Kremer, would find the third 
oldest paper-factory on the south-west coast of Arabia, which is a 
priori improbable, against the eviderce of Istakhri and countered also 
by the silence of Hamdani and all later authors This single notice 
then cannot be maintained; most probably wa should read sh ami for 
tilwmi, which would give Syrian paper, -Einally, if Tha‘alibi TaDMG 
viii 626] praises the paper of Egypt as the best, finest, and smoothest 
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Samaroand remained the headquarters. ' Khwarizmi jest- 
ingly excuses a friend for not writing on the ground that he 
livea a long distance (rom Samarcand and so finds paper 
(kafjid) too dear.^ About the same time the librarian of 
the princely library in Shiraz is collecting the best papor 
“ of Samar.oand and China.'’* 

Tbe manufacture of aeourate astronomical and mathe- 
matical instruments in Harran, the last refuge of the old 
Star-worship, was connected with the peculiar religious 
position of the city*. The aoouraoy of the Harranian 
weighing-machines was proyerbial.^ And the trade in 
rosaries whioh still Aourishes in the city of pligrimage, 
Jerusalem, w^as already tben in full swing.^ 

it is not clear froin von Haminer’s translation whether paper or r.apyrus 
is meant. Probably too Tha‘alibi is speaking of earlier times. This is 
rendered almost certain by a good old report in Yaqut’s Irshad Tii. 412) 
according to which the Egyptian vizir Abu’l-Fadl b. al-Furat (ob. 39l) 
1001) used to import paper every year Irom Samarcand for his copyists, 
and an Egyptian savant, who came into the possession of part of his 
library, carefully cut out all the blank leaves from these books and put 
them together for a new book. This gives no indication of a local indus- 
try for the manu[acture of paper. 

(1) Basa’il,'p. 26, 

(2) Yaqut, Irshad, v. 447. 

(3) Hamdani, p. 132. 

( 4 ) Muq., p. 141, 

(5) Muq., p' 180. 



XXVI. TRADE 


The Near East, during the period wherein we are ao 
quainted with it, is far removed from the diyision of 
labour whioh the natural foroes suggest, and aooording 
to whioh the male should produce the goods and the feinale 
retail them. Only in Egypt did it attract the attention 
of Herodotus that retail business was earried on by women. 
It is reported of the north Iranian town Biyar that “the 
bazaar is in the houses, and women do the selling,”^ 
and Maroo Polo found that among the Tartars the women 
do all the trading.* Warlike nations successiyely and 
regularly looked down on trade with contempt. Tra- 
dition has ascribed to Omar I, the most thorough-going 
representatiye of the old Islamic community, the saying : 
No Muslim should be a salesman, as chattering in the 
bazaars draws men away from Islam.* The Umayyad 
world had no sympathy with the salesman, not because of 
religious zeal, but as knights and feudal lords. The com- 
mercial class plays no part in their annals. In this matter 
also the 3/9th century produced a revolution, and in the 
4/lOth the wealthy tradesman has become the carrier of 
Muhammadan civilization, whioh by then had, from the 
material point of view, become very pretentious. To- 
wards the end of the century a petty chieftain of Western 
Iran had not disdained to purchase a store in the city of 
Hamadhan, whioh belonged to a colleague, to conduct the 
business in his own name, which consisted in the sale ol 
the choice products of his territory, and to obtain thence a 
profit of 1,200,000 dirhems. The looal ohieftain, fearing 
that the taxable wealth of the oity would go “abroad,” 
raided the agent of the merohant-prince, evioted him, and 
appropriated his money.^ The enterprise and energy 


(1) Mugaddasii p. 366. 

(2) 1.4. 

(8) Bukhari II, 4. 

(4) Wueara, ed. Amedroe, p. 478. 
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of the time had to some exteiit retreated into the ba^aara 
and counting-houses; in these too there lived a good share 
of poetry with romantie possibilities and Autters. Since 
almost every trader was also a traveller, the prices of 
goods and the exohange of an immense variety of coinage 
got intrioately mixed up with adventures in all countries, 
and with the most extensive experience of the world and 
knowledge of mankind. Muhammadan commeroe in tbe 
4/lOth oentury was a proud spectsCcle. It had beoome 
master in its own house; its ships and caravans moved in 
all directions; it had taken over the lead in world trade; 
Baghdad and Alexandria fixed the priees at any rate for 
the luxuries of the contemporary world. As late as the 
3/9th century Jews of Provenoe were designated simply 
“traders on the sea,”^ who embarked in France with 
eunuchs, male and female slaves, brocade, skins of beavers 
and martens, other furs, and swords. They rode eamels 
acsross the isthmus of Suez, embarked again at Suez, called 
at the ports of Medinah and Meccah, and then sailed to the 
Persian Gulf, India and China. For the homeward journey 
they took as freight musk, aloes, cinnamon, and other 
Oriental groceries, to bring to the Mediterranean; these 
they sold partly to the Greeks in Constantinople, partly 
in the capital of the king of the Franks. Often, too, 
they preferred the overland route from Antiooh to the 
Euphrates, proceeding thence via, Baghdad to the Persian 
Gulf. They spoke Persian, Eoman, Frankish, Spanish, 
and Slavonic.* There is no mention in the 4/lOth century 
of these suocessors of the Syrian traders, who up to the 
Middle Ages had been established on the Bhone. This 
can be no acoident.'’ The rise of Muhamraadan marine 
commeroe drove the foreign middlemen out. 

The seoond great triumph of the fourth century A.H. 
was the opening of the Kussian North to trade. We have 
a desoription of the route followed by “Eussian,” i.e,' 


(J) Ibn al-Faqih, p. 270. 

(2) Simonsen in Bevue des etu^s juwes 1907, P 141 foll, suggest^ 
the rendering of Badhaniyyah by "people of the Ehone,” whioh seems 
plausible, but was not approved by de Goeje \.Veislagen en Mededee- 
lingen, Amsterdam, 1909, p 263]. I too regard it as improbable Jewish 
ships in the Mediterranean are mentioned at this time Tend of 9th oent 
A. D,] by Notker balbulus in his tales of Oharlemagne : “Ships are to be 
seen in one of tho ooast town of Oallia Narbonensis. said by somo 
to be Jewish, by others to be Afriean or British merohantmen” [Book 
II. oh 14] 

[S] Jbn Khor4a4beh, p 163; Ibn el-Faqih, p 27Q 
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Norman traders belonging to the 3/9th oentury. “They 
are a Slav raoe, and bring beaver skins and hides of blaok 
foxe3 from the most remote regions of the Slavs to the 
Greek Sea, where the ruler of the Greek takes from them 
his tithe. They frequently sail down the Don, whioh is 
the river of the SlavB, and proceed through Khamlij, 
the metropolis of the Khazars, whose ruler takes a tithe 
from them, to tbe Caspian Sea, where they disembark at 
any point they ohoose. They frequently bring their goods 
on oamel-back from Jurjan to Baghdad, where the Slav 
eunuchs serve them as interpreters. They profess to 
be Ohristians, and as such pay poll-tax.”^ In the year 
309/921 the Caliph entered into diplomatio relations 
with the king of the VoIga region in the follow- 
ing year the inhabitants of this region adopted Islam,* 
and it was of the greatest importance that now the Mu- 
hammadan North-east was united under a competent 
dynasty, whioh secured the frontiers, brought about pros- 
perity and promised the foreign trader undisturbed profit. 
Most of the Arabio coins fourid in Northern Europe belong 
to the 4/lOth century, and more than two-thirds of these 
are Samanid,^ Erom this trme and throughout the period 
of the Crusades Russia was tho road between Scandinavia 
and the Orient®. As in the North so too in the East 
Islam won vast territories (See above, § 1). In the year 
331/943 the king of the Uigurs in Kan-chan enters into 
friendly relations with the Samanids in Bukhara, and this 
secures the route to China for tho Muhammadan trader.® 
x\nd about 400/1000 vast portions of India, of the utmost 
oommeroial importance, were added to the “ Empire of 
Islam.” On the other hand in the 4/lOth century there 
was muoh disturbance in the Slav North owing to the 
advance of the Normans, who sailed down the Volga into 
the Caspian in the years 270/883, 297/910, 3(X)/912 (on 
this last oooasion, it is said, with 600 vessels eaoh con- 
taining 300 men), pillaged everything, and in the year 
368/969 destroyed the metropolis of the Khazars.’’ This 
is probably the reason why their friendly visit8 to Mu- 
hammadan territory oease at this time; only the Persian 

[1] Ibn Khordadbeh, p 154; Ibn al-Paqilh, p 271 

[2] By the mission of Ibn Pudlan, whose report is in part preseryod 

[3] Mas^ndi II, 16 

[4] Heyd Levantenhandel, I, 69 

[6] Schlnmberger, Epopee Byeantine, p 9 

[6] Abn Dnlaf in Yaqnt, s v Sin 

[7] Ibn Hanqal, p 281 Cf Dorn, Caspia, Mem Acad 8t Peters* 
bonrg 1876 
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trader oontinued to come as before' to the Khazars, who 
now became the agents for the northern goods. The only 
artiole of exportation which was the aotual product of the 
land of the Khazars was isinglass ; everything else, honey, 
wax, felt, beaver skins, was oonveyed by them from the 
North.® Jewish trade had a monopoly of the ohief Eu* 
ropean oommodity, sla^es; still in tho year 356/965 
Prague, the ohief s]ave-market of Europe, was frequentod 
by Muslims, Jews and Turks from the oountry of the 
Turks with goods and Byzantine gold coins, who exported 
thenoe 8laves, tin, and beaver skins.”^ With this deve- 
lopment there oorresponded the rise o{ Muhammadan 
colonies chieAy under governments oi their own, as 
Khazars, Sarir, Alani in Gana and Kuga (Afrioa),^ as 
also in Saimur (India).® The oase was similar in China f 
even in Corea there _was a colouy of Muslim traders.’ 
On the other hand Eastern traders were not allowed to 
remain more than three months in Byzantium;* the 
most iinportant colony in the Byzantine empire was Ti*e- 
bizond.‘' 

About the middle of the sixth century A.I). Cosmas 
Indicopleustes narrates how a Greek and a Persian trader 
disputed before the king of Ceylon which of their rulers 
was the more poweilul. The Greek won ultimately by 
producing a fine Byzantine gold coin, which was ourrent 
in the whole world, whereas the Persian could only produce 
a silver coin, There is this amount of truth in the story 
that there was a pact about coinage between Byzantium 
andlhe Sasaiiid realra whercby the latter might coin silver, 
but had to use the Roman solidus as its gold ooin.'" In 
oonsequenoe of this a gold ourrenoy prevailed in the pro- 
vinoes of the Caliphate whioh had formerly been Greek, 
whereas the Persian oountries reokoned by silver dirhems. 
Aocording to Yahya ibn Adam (ob. 203/818) in Babylonia 
the dirhem oounted as currency, but in Syria and Bgypt 
4he dinar.” In our period, however, and this is the surest 

[I] Ibn Knsteh, p. 281 [2] Tbn Hauqal, p. 231. 

[3] Westber^, Ibrahim ibn Ya'qub’s Reiseberichte, pp. 63 and 166, 

[4] [The original here is somowhat obscure. Transl.] ■ 

[6] Ibn Hauqal, p 227; Merveilles del’lnde, pp. 142, 144, 161. 

[6l See next §. 

[7] Ibn Ehordadbeb, p 70. 

[81 Vogt. Basile, I, 393. 

[9] Mnq., p 123. 

[10] Qelzer, Byzantinische KnlturgeschicMe, 190S. p 79, Byzan 
tium had a similar pact with the Erankish king Chlodwig. 

[II] Kitab al-kharaj, p 52. 
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sign of the unihoation of Muhammadan trade, the gold 
ourrency makes its way eastward. At the commencement 
of the 3/9th century all the gifts of the Caliphs are reckoned 
in dirhems ; at tLe commencement of the 4/lOth century 
the gold currenoy has been introduced into Baghdad, and 
the central government reckons by dinars. The decisive 
step was taken between 260/874 and 303/915 ; in the 
budget of the former year tbe tribute of Babylonia is still 
given in dirhems,^ in the latter in gold." Together with 
the silver currenoy—and this is an interesting point— 
payments in kind ceased ; in 260/874 such payments still 
tigure in the budget of Babylonia, but no longer in 303/915. 
A rule issued by the heads of the Babylonian Jews in the 
year 787 A. D. further indicates that niore property was in 
the form of purely liquid assets. This was to the eSect 
that personal and not only real estate inight be siezed for 
a testator’8 debts.^ Still in priyate life the two sorts of 
ooin were not yet reckoned together; thus the savant 
Tha’lab who died in Baghdad in the year 291/904 “ left 
21,000 dirhems, 2,000 dinars, and shops at the Bamasous 
Gate worth 3,000 dinars.”'' Only presents, such as those 
to poets, are still given in the old fashion in dirhems''. 
Doubtless this looked less like a matter of business. We 
are besides acquainted with the ditierent sentiments at- 
taohed to the old and uew currencies. The Eastern pro- 
vinces of the empire adhered to the silVer dirhem even 
during the 4/lOth century; “In Transoxiana the dirhem 
is familiar, the dinar not in use,”*’ or current only in the 
chief towns,’' and “ in Persis (Ears) all trade is carried on 
with the dirhem.”* 

The petty ohieltains who sprang up at this time and 
struok ooins either independently of or under the Caliphs 
saw to it that the greatest possible variety of both sorts 
was in circulation, and the tables of exohange-rates kept 
by the great bankers looked interesting enough, as is 
suggested by the lists of coins in Muqaddasi.'’ At the 
beginning of the 4/lOth century the dinar was worth 

[1] Quclamah, p. 239. 

[2] Kremer, Einnamehudget, 

[3] Gratz. Oeschichte der Jnden, ed, 4, V. 196- 

[4] Yaqut, Trshad,\ II, 163. 

[6] Wmara, ed. Amedroz, p. 202. 

[6] Istakhri, p. 314. 

[7] Istakhri, p. 323. 

[8] Istakhri, p. 166. 

[9] See also Hamadhaui in Itasa’iJ, Oonst, 1298, p, H, 
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aboub 14 dirhems.^ Owing to the separation of the 
West (whioh alone held gold) from the Eastern empire 
the valiie of gold in the latter region rose enormously 
towards the end of the century; Maqrizi however exag- 
gerates when he reports that in Egypt it was only after 
the impoverishment whioh took place under Saladdin that 
people for the first time talked of dirhems having pre- 
viousIy always reckoned in gold.® In the middle of the 
4/lOth oentury the Buyid Eukn al-daulah coined dinars 
which were half copper, and often entirely of that metal. 
In the year 420/1029 they were accepted for one-third 
the value of au ordinary dirhem.* In the year 427/1036 
an attempt was made to assist the local currenoy by form- 
ally abolishing the Egyptian (maghribi) dinar; no contract 
in which it was mentioned could serve as the basis of an 
action.^' On the other hand the silver coinage was reduoed 
in weight, so that 25, 40, at one tiine as many as 160 went 
to the dinar.* In the ycar 590/1000 the guards mutinied 
before the vizier’s palace on account of the debased gold 
coinage®. Just as in our own time bad money had a 
definite though modest value in exchange. Spurious 
dirhems were called quicksilver’’ e. g., in Meccah where 
24 went to a genuine dirhem, but were out of circulatiou 
in the liaute saison, from 6 Dhu’l-Hijjah to the end of the 
piligrimage festival.* Praud could be practised with 
genuine coins also, as was done by the clippers among us. 
Only, as the coins were weighed, they could not be filed, 
but had to have their weight increased; this was done with 
antimony or ^uicksiWer.* 

The smaller coinage was graded on the sexagesimal 
system 5 1 dirhem = 6 daniq = 12 qirat = 24 tassuj=48 

habbah (barley corns). Silver coins cut up had also to 
serve for petty commerce, though this was constanly 
denounced.^^' 

(1) Amedroz, Wuzara, p. 36' Note 1. In the year 330/942 tho 
Hamdanid Nasir al-danlah coined diiiars of full valu6 of 13 dirhems, 
whereas the old were worth only 10. J. A. Ser, VII, Vol. xv. 269. 
The dinar was worth 15 dirhems acoording to Merv. de V Inde, p. 62. 

(2) J, A., Ser. VIIi Vol. xiv, p. 524, 

(3) Amedroz, J. E. A. S. 1906, p. 475. 

(4) Ibn al-Jauzi, p. 191 a. 

(5) Amedroz, Wuzara, p. 36, note 1. 

(6' Wmara, p 402. 

(7) Janhari s. v. zabaqa. All silvor which was to be coined was 
smelted with quick8ilver. Amedroz. J. E. A. S. 1906, p, 479. 

rS) Muq., p. 99. 

(9) Abu Yu8uf, J. A, Ser, VII. Vol. xix. 26. 

(10) Ibid. Vol. xix. 25 foll, 
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Wholesale business demanded if only for safefcy’s sake 
mediums of payment; which were less cumbrous, and in- 
aooessible to robbeis ; ^ these mostly had Persian names. 
A savanfc who journeys fco Spain takes with him a letter of 
credit ($uftajah), and 5,000 dirhems in cash.® Nasir 
Khosrau received from an aoquaintance in Asuan a 
blank letter of oredit addressed to his agent (wakil) in 
Aidhab of the following content; “Give Nasir all that he 
may deraand, obtain a receipt from him, and debit the 
sum to me.”'* The Yiceroy of Egypt sent his representa- 
tive in Baghdad letters cf credit for the cashiered viKier. 
The represenfcative accepted them,^' and put the money 
at the vi;5ier’s disposal.'’ A sort of bill of exchange was 
the sakh, originally a note of band ;® a rich man would 
draw oheques on his steward {sakka ala)f Tn Auda- 
gusht in the western Sudan Ibn Hauqual saw a cheque 
42,000 dinars drawn by a man of Sijlimasah on one 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Sa‘dun in Sijilmasah ; it was oEScially 
oertihed.® The paper had travelled through a great 
part of the Sahara.” In Babylonia the sakk was a regular 
cheque in connexion wlierewith the banker plays an 
important part. In the 3/9fcli century (whereto the anec- 
dotes conneoted with Harun bolong) a magnate drew 
oheques on his banker. About 300/900 a great man paid 
a poet in this way, only the banker refused the cheque, 
80 that the disappointed man composed a verse to the 
effeot that he would gladly pay a million on the same plan.^® 
A patron of the sarne poet and singer (Jahi^ah, ob. 
320/936) during a conoert wrote a eheque (rwg^a/t “note”) 
in his favour on a banker {sairaji) for 600 dinars. When 
paying, the banker gave the poet fco understand that ifc was 
customary fco charge one dirhem disoount on eaoh dinar; 
i.e,, about 10 per cent. Only if the poet would spend the 

(J) This siibject is treated by E. Grasshofif, Die svftajah nnd 
hatoalah, der Araber, Juv, Diss. Luoigsberg, 1891 

(2) Fasart al~*ushshaq, p 10 

(8) Ed. Schefer, p 64 

(4) This is the sense of sayhaha ; see, e.g,^ Wu^ara^ d 296 

(6) Ibn Sa‘id, ed Tallqnist, p 32 

(6) Bukhari [1309] I, 14 ; Agh. V 16 ; (Ibn al Mu‘tazz, Diioan I 

137. 

(7) Wuzara, p 77 

[8] Ibn Hauqal, pp 42 70 From Sijilmasah to Audagusht 
was 61 days* Joumey [Bekri 166 foll] 

[9] Baihaqi ed Schawally 

[10] Yaqut, Irshad, I, 386, 
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aftemoon and evening with him, he would make no deduc- 
tion.^ Another banker (jahbadh), who was even a greater 
patron of the fine arts, not only made no deductionj but 
presented the poet with an extra 10 per cent.® There was 
therefore plenty of employment for bankers, and it is not 
surprising that in Isiahan there were 200 banks in the 
bankers’ bazaar—for these too sat together.* About 
400/1000 the banker had made himself indipensable in 
Basrah : every trader had his banking aocount, and paid 
only in oheque8 on his bank {hhatt -saraf) in the bazaar.^ 
This would appear to have been most important re 
finement of monetary oderation in the empire,’ and it is 
signiiicant that it arose in the port-town Basrah, on the 
frontier between Persis and Babylonia. For the people 
of Basrah, the Persians of Persis, and the South Arabians 
were the best traders among the Be]ievers, and had their 
colonies wherever anything could be proouerd. In this 
matter they were like the Swabians and Swiss of our time. 
About the year 290/902 al-Paqih al-Hamadhani obser^es : 
“The people of Basrah and the Himyarites are the gi^eatest 
money-grubbers. One who travels to the remotest region 
of Perghanah or the Western edge of Moroceo is sure to 
find a man from Basrah or a Himyarite there.®” The 
citizens of this world-port were famou8 for their immunity 
from horae-siokness. Below is an insoription whioh contained 
the words 

Strangers, howeyer hardhearted they become, 

In time of sickness recollect their home 

someone is said to have written “exoept the people of 
Basrah.”” 

In Jeddah, the port of Meooah’ Persians had long been 
settled,® and in Sijilmasah (S. Morocco) a large colony of 
Babylonians (people of Basrah, Kufah, and Baghdad) 
oarried on business.’ Likewise the inhabitants of the 
aotive Syrian port-towns, Tripoli, Saida, Beirut, were 

(1) Idid. I, 899 

(2J Shabushti, Kitab aUdiyarat, Berlin, fol 88a 

(3) N. Khosrau, who cime thither in the year 444/1061 : ed 
Scheier, transl, p 263 

(4) Ibid, p 86 

(6) There wore no giros [deposit-banks] snch as had attainod full 
doTelopment in Greek Bgypt [Preisigke, Oirotoesen in griechischen 
Aegypten, Strassburg, 1910] 

(6) Bibl Geogr V 11 

(7) BasaHl of Ma‘arri, ed Margoliouth, p 76 

(8) Istakhri, p 19 

(9) Ibn Hauqual, p 41 
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Persians, transplanted thither by the first Uniayyad.^ 
Egypt was indeed a great commeroial country,® but even 
in our time the genuine Bgyptian whether Muhammadan 
or Copt does not distinguish himsell by any speoial talent 
for business. In the 4/lCth oentury he had the reputation 
like the Erenohman of our tirne) of rarely leaving his 
country."' In our time the oream of the trade in Egypt is 
absorbed by Greeks, Le^antiues, Persians, and even 
Hindus. As early as the end of the 2/8th oentury there 
was a numerous and inAuential Persian colony in the 
Egyptian capital, where the qadi received 30 Persians at 
onoe into the exolusive and greatly coveted list of Witness- 
es.^ The greatest financier, though not the greatest 
merohant, in the country was at that time Abu Bekr 
al-Madhara’i (inoome 400,000 dinars = £20,000) whose 
family was originally of Babylon.’ 

The ohief rivals of the Babylonians and Persians were 
the Jews. The Jewry of Isfahan was the business guarter 
of this Persian oapital;® of Tustar headquarters of the 
Persian carpet-industry, it is expressly attested that the 
greatest dealers there were Jews:' A Jew controlled the 
whole or the pearl-fishery in the Persian Gulf.* Kashmir 
was olosed against all ioreigners; only a few suoh traders 
had aocess, especially Jews.® In the Orient too their 
speoiality was the moneytrade. Towards the end of the 
3/9th century when the Patriaroh of Alexandria was laid 
under heavy contribution by the government, he procured 
the money by selling to the Jews the church estates, and 
a pai’t of the Mu‘allaqah church."’ There were so many 
Jews among tlie money-changers of the Egyptian oapital 
that in the year 362/973, in consequence of acts of insubor* 
dination on the part of the guild, the governor makes a 
speoial order that no Jew thenoeforth should show himself 

[1] Ya‘qubi. Geo^-. B. G. VII. 327. 

[2] Muq , p. 35: “He who looks for trade must go to Aden, Oman, 
or Bgypt.” 

[3] Tha‘alibi, Lata'if al-ma‘arif, p 101. 

[4] Eindi, ed. Guest, p 402. 

[5] Mughrib of Ibn Sa‘id, ed. Tallquist, transl., p 118 foll. 

[6] Muq., p 388. There are still 5,000 of them there (Jaokson 
Penia, p 206). 

[7] Misk. 4 408. 

[8] See above, §24. 

[9J Biruni, India, trausl. I, 206. 

[10] Petrus ibn Eahib/Corpus sor. or. Christ.), p 132; Abu Salih, 
Churches an/d Monasteries of Egypt, ed. Eyetts, fol. 48 a. 
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without his Jewish badge (ghiyar)/ In the 6/llth century 
Nasir Khosrau was told about a rioh Gairene Jew Abu 
Sa‘id, on the roof of whose house 300 trees stood in silyer 
tubs/ In Babylonia we hear of two Jewish bankers, 
Yusuf ibn Kinkhas aud Harun ibn ‘ Irnran, of whom the 
vizier borrows 10,000 dinars (£5,000)/ These two’per- 
sons must have constituted a firm, sinoe the vizier Ibn 
al-Furat, who was cashiored in 306/918, asserted that he 
had deposited with these two Jews 700,000 dinars (roughly 
£350,000)/ Yusuf was banker ijahhadk) for Ahwaz, i. e, 
he advanced money to the government on the taxes due 
from Ahwaz ; he lamented in the usual style that he had 
nothing and had to disburse so muoh / Togetlier with a 
tbird, probably a Christian from his name Zakariyya ibn 
Yuhanna, thes two Jews bore the title Court-banker 
ijahbadh al-hadrah), and had a right to the oomplimentary 
iormula “ God preserve thee,” the lowest in use; it was 
allowed, e. g., to the spies in the small post-offiees/’ More- 
over the Jews who played the leading part in the caipet 
industry at Tustar, w'ere not, as might be supposed, manu- 
facturers, but bankers {sayarif).^ In the seccmd half of 
the 4/lOth century a governor of Baghdad, before decamp- 
ing into the marshes, obtains the necessary cash from the 
Jews of the metropolis/ Hence it is not surprising to 
find the Yiddish of the Bourse in Arabic: Mnhullit (German 
pleite) for the Arabic mnflis (baukrupt).'' 

'Beside Babyloniaus, Persians, and Jews, Greeks and 
Indians were the most active traders in the empire. The 
Greeks had infiltrated into its remotest regions; in the 
interior of Kirman there was a Greek colony settled in the 
market-town Jiruit'" On the other hand Armenian 
traders play no part anywhere; in Byzantium we find re- 
presentatives of this nationality chiefly in high military 
offices^^ and it furnished the Fatimids with soldiers and 

(I) Maqrizi, Itttaz, p. 87 (2) Translation, p. 169 foll 

(3) V. Kreiner, Einnahnicbudget der Abbadden, Dkschr, der Wiene 
Akademie, XXVI. 843. 

(4) Arib, p. 74 

(5) Wmara, p 178 

(61 Ibid., p, 169. The Jewish sources mention Joseph ben Pin- 
khas and his son-in-law Metjra among the most eminent Jews of Bagh- 
dad (Gratz Oeschiehte der Juden, ed. 4. V. 277). 

(7) Misk. V. 408 

(8) Ibn al-Janzi, Berlin, fol. 150a 

(9) Taj al-Arus s. v, blt 

(10) This is attested only for the 6/12th centjuy. Houtsma 

Seldschuken I. 48, foll ’ 

(II) Gelzer, Byza.ntinische KuUurgeschichte, p 80. 
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geneials/ among others the Emir al-Juyush, who ruled 
their state in theS/lJth century.® A change seems only 
to have taken place in the Turkish period. 

Trade, like industry, was grouped in the bazaars, 
where members of tho same branch sat together. They 
stayed there till past midday, took their meal at the cOok- 
shop, or had sornething brought into the ofBce; they did 
not go home till evening.’ In Babylonia the innkeepers 
of the bazaars had a lavatory with mats, tables, mirrors, 
servants, tankards, dishes, and sofa on the Brst floor. 
On coming down a man had to pay one claniq, about three 
halipence.' “Then we caine to the cookshop, where tbe 
gravy was dripping from the roast meat, and the bread 
was almost swimming in sauce.® I said: Cut a slice off 
this joint for Abu Zaid, liand him a portion of tbat sweet, 
choose one of those plates for him, spread thin sliees of the 
Anest wheaten bread over it, andpour over it some summaq 
water.—We sat down;—when we had done, I said to the 
oonfeotioner;® Weigh out to Abu Zaid two pounds of 
almond-cake.—When we had Anished that, I said : Abu 
Zaid, now we want iced water to reduce this burning; 
do you sit quiet, while I fetoh a water-carrier, who will 
bring you a drink.” The rneal cost 20 (probably daniq) 
which would equal about 2/5.’ Even in tliose times the 
innkeepers’ oooking was deceptive : “The fraternity of 
the present time resembles the broth of the oook in the 
bazaars, fragrant, but tasteless.”* 

In Asia Minor and Egypt the shops everywhere lined 
the streets; tha old Arabic word for this was /row). 
Even when Baghdad was founded no special market- 
places were laid out for this purpose; the “Quadrangle of 
Haitham” was a wonder.'' Parbicular markebs, at any 

(1) Maqrizi, Ehitat I, 94, line 2 a f 

(2) Ibid, p 381 

(3) The Baghdad banker in the above anecdote had hnished 
business at noon {Irshail T, 399). In Hormuz, thechief port of Kirman, 
which like the Bender Abbas of our tipie is troubled with the most 
frightful climate in the world. the traders lived scattercd overthe country 
as far as 6 miles (Istakhri, p 166) 

(4) Muq., p 129 

(5) The roast meat was laid out and served on toasted slices of 
bread, which to the Oriental palate are almost more important than the 
meat 

(6) Who then must have been present in the cookshop 

r?) Hamadhaui Maq., ed Boirut p 67 foll 

(8) At-Tauhidi, fis-sadaq9Ji, Const 1301, p 48 

(9) Tarihh Baghdad, ed Salmon, p 28 
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rate at the time when they received their names, were held 
only on certain week days; thus the Tuesday Market in 
East Baghdad, the Thursday and Monday Markets in 
Qairawan/ In al-Askar (Khuzistan) the market was on 
Eriday; between this place and Khan Tauq there were 
six towns, named after successive week days, on whioh 
they re8pectively held their markels.* Many a place of 
this sort is likely to have consisted in the main of per- 
manent booths, which were only filled on market-day, 
like the Wednesday Market in Algeria, hrst described by 
Prince Puckler,“ or the great Market of Bau’an (Yaman); 
“imagine three or four rows of veritable kennels, with 
Arabs in them on market days, squatting and haggling.”^ 
In the East on the other hand the shops were by custom 
collected in great galleries, as in the centre of the Persian 
linen-trade, Kazerun, where the Buyid ‘Adudeddaulah 
built one which brought the government 10,000 dirhems 
daily.® A bazaar of this sort, if intended to be hand- 
some, had to be painted, whitewashed, paved, and roofed.® 
The West on the other hand had halls only for foreign 
traders, who offered their goods for sale below, and lived 
in apartments above. They oould fasten their rooms with 
“Greek locks.” These houses were called tundug (Greek 
pandoheion). There were also storehouses such as the 
water-melon-house in Basrah, whither all the fruit was 
brought.’^ 

In Islam as elsewhere capital and luxury were closely 
connected; the riohest traders and industrialists were 
those who were occupied with the provi8ion of luxuries. 
Muqaddasi advi8es as iollows: “If you want to know the 
quality of the water in a town, go to the dealers in oambrio 
and spices, and examine their oountenanoes. The more 
lively these are, the better is the drinking water. If you 
see oadaverous faoes and hanging heads, leave the plaoe 
as quiokly as you oan.”® In the 4/lOth century these 


(i; Muq.,p 225/6 

(2) Muq., p. 406/6. Likewise in the Moroccan Wadi Dra’. (Bekre 
ed. Slane, p 162). 

(3) Semilasso in Africa, II, 107. 

(4) Glaser, Patermanns Mitteilungen 1886, p 41. 

(5) Mnq., p 433. 

(6) Muq , pp 413, 425. 

(?) Muq., p 425, Snch bnildings were called khan in Peraia, 
tim in Transosiana (Muq , p 31) ; a single shop makhzin (magaaine), a 
storehonse khananabar, plnral khananabarat (Ibn al-Jan^i, fpl. 180b, 
182a]. 

(8) plOl. 
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were the two most respeoted guilds. In the Persian town 
Kam Hormuz they sat with the dealers on mats in the 
handsomest bazaar of the place.^ There was a proverb 
current in the 3rd (9th) oentury : The best trade is in 
oambrio and the best industry that in coral.® Ibn Mu- 
shahid (ob. 324/935) was in the habit of saying ; The 
man who reads the Qur’an acoording to Abu ‘Amr, follows 
Shafi‘i in jurisprudence, deals in cambric, and knows tbe 
poems of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz by heart, is the perfect gentle- 
man.,’* Farabi (ob. 339/950) contrasted as the extremes of 
the high olass and lo v class industries the cambric trade 
and weawing (whioh had been despised from ancient times), 
the trade in spices and street sweeping.^' The riohest 
trader in Egypt about 300/912 was the cambrio merohant 
Sulaiman, out of whose estate the exchequer alone appro- 
priated 100,000 dinars.^ In Baghdad the bazaars of the 
dealers in spices, colourmen, silkmercers, and jewellers 
were situated side by side.® 

The hire-system was enormously developed ; in the 
towns people not only hired their dwelling houses, but their 
outfit also. A \voman possessed 500 of the great copper 
cisterns which were in use in Cairo, and hired them out 
at a dirham a month.^ At weddings the coiffeuse {mas- 
hitah) brought ornaments with her,^ and carpets were 
hired for such occasions too.’ 

According to oanon law a sale was conducted “hand 
in hand;”'“’modern juristis still hold that a saleis not valid 
without express declaration.“ This is what I saw in the 
Syrian desert: During the bargaining one of the parties 
had his right hand in that of the other party, and only 
when the vendor said haiHuilh&ye sold)and the purchaser 
ishtaretu (I have bought) did tbey leave go, and the busi- 
ness was done. In the story of the tradesman who sells 
his property to usurers Ibn al-Ma‘tazz (ob. 296/909) does 


[1] Miiq., p 413 

[2] As usual this was supposed to be a saying of the Prophet. Ibn 
Qutaibah (MukhtaliJ al-hadith, p 90.) 

[3] Subki, Tabaqat II, 103. 

[4] Musterstaat, ed. Dieterici, p 66. 

[5] Tallquist, p 17. 

[6] al-Suli, Auraq, p 91. 

[7] Nasir Khosrau, transl., p 162. 

[8] Quatremere, Histoire des Mameloucs, 247. 

[9] tAghir^, 119 

[10] Jami‘saghir, margin of Abu Yusuf, Kitab al-hharoj, p 79. 

[11] i Sachau, Muhammedanisches Becht,, p 278. 
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liot forget to mention this oath of sale (yamin al-bai*ah).^ 
Otherwise however in this yast empire, whioh embraoed 
the most various stages of oivilization, almost all Corms of 
trading are likely to have e^isted simultaneously. Un- 
fortunately the geographers of this partioular time have 
no interest in the matter, and the jurists are oooupied 
with their dry prinoiples, so that we have few trustworthy 
notices. Barter unaocompanied by speech, in which eaoh 
party in'the absence of the other deposits and removes his 
goods, was praotised at the extreme ends of the empire 
on the Niger, aud in iurthest Khorasan.* In Babylonia 
Babbi Petakhyah was struck by what he saw : “The 
, Muhammadans are very truscworthy. When a trader 
comes thither, takes his goods into a man’s house and goes 
away, they take them to all the bazaars and ofPer them 
for sale. If people are willing to pay the price agreed on, 
well and good; if not, they show the goods to al! the brok- 
ers. If they find that bhe valuation is low, theysellthem off.* 
And this is all done most oouscientiously”.* Muhammadan 
law from the beginning most emphatically forbade usury, 
and likewise speculation in food-3tuff3. Ib reguired muoh 
juristio effort to obstrucb the smallest and narrowest loop- 
holes whereby these rules could be evaded. Then Jews and 
Christians stepped into the breach. A vizier had to pay 
30 per cent. interest on a loaii of 10,000 dinars to Joseph 
ben Pinkhas and Aaron beu Amran.® A Ghristian law- 
book of about 800 A. 1). allows a Christian to pay as muoh 
as 22 per oent interesb to another Christian''. A specially 
remunerative form of usury oonsisted in advanoing money 
to viotims of governmental confiscatious and extortions 
who were in straitened ciroumstances; as muoh as 1,000 per 
cent. oould be earned in suoh oases.^ But Muhammadan 
sooiety also in the 4/lObh century was far removed from 
the grandeur of the law. As early as the year 200/800 
two linanoiers speoulated on so vast a soale in the Babylon- 
ian harvest thab they might have gained nearly 12,000,000 
dirhems: at tlie last moment however there oame a 
“slump,” and they lost 66,000,000.® Besides this the 


(1) Diwan i, 135. 

(2) Mas. IV, 93 ; J. Marquart, Beninsammlung, p. CLXXXII, 

(3) (The translator is not quite certain uf the meaning here). 

(4j J. A. 1831, p. 373. 

(6) See above in this §. 

(6l Saohau, Syrische Bechtsbacher, II, 157. 

(7) Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 136, 

Yaqut, Irshad, V, 458, 
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peouliar conditions of agrioulture necessitated more oil 
less speculative contraots on the harvest, the threshing, 
and the date har^est, which the learned senselessly only 
permit against a pledge given by the vendor/ Aocording 
to Wansleb, in Egypt 1664 the laws against usury were 
as openly defied as amongst us; the borrower was foroed 
to take goods of poor guality at enormous prices®. 

( 1) Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, margin of Abu Yusuf, Kitab al- 
kharaj, p.78. 

(2) Bcschreibung Aegyptens, p. 63. 



XXVII. Inland Nayigation 

In the teohnique of communications the chief differ- 
ence between the empire of the caliphs and medieyal 
Europe is to be found in the paucity of waterways in the 
former. Muqaddasi (p. 19) can enumerate only twelve 
navigabl6 river8 in tbe whole of the vast empire ; the 
Tigris, the Buphrates, the Nile, the Oxus, the Jaxartes, 
Saihan, Jaihan, Baradan, the Indus, the Araxes, Nahr 
al-Malik, and the river of Ahwal.^ Of these neither the 
three in Asia Minor (Saihan, Jaihan, Baradan), nor the 
two Caucasian (Nahr al-Malik and Araxes), nor the Indian 
lrontier-river® can stricly be included in the territory of 
Islam, so that with the exception of the Nile only Meso- 
potamia with its appendage Khuzistan and the extreme 
North-east offer systems of inland navigation. And of 
these northem Mesopotamia offer serious diiSculties to 
such navigation, at any rate on the chief streams. One 
of the best explorer8 of the country obser^es that “in 
Eerghanah the Syr (Jaxartes cannot carry even a Sshing 


(1) This 18 probably in accordance with actual practice, althongh 
Istakhri (p. 99) enumerates in his native province Persis only “eleven 
great rivers, which carry ^essels, if they are launched on them.” The 
river of A^ghanistan the Helmand, which has its soureces in the Hindu- 
kush and the other Indo-Afghan mountains, was navigable only when 
the water was high (Ibn Hauqal, p. 301). Strabo (XV, 1) talks of the 
Jordan having been navigated upstraem by the Phcenicians. In the 
Middle Ages this no more happened than it does now, and only small 
yessels sailed on the Dead Sea between Zoar, Jericho, and other district 
of the Jordan depression (Edrisi, ed, Brandel, p. 4). 

(2) "It takes 70 days’ journey for the Kashmirians to get to 
Mansurah. They sail down the Indus, where the water is highest at the 
same time as in the Tigris and the Euphrates. They pack cuscess roots 
in sacks, eaoh of which contains from 700 to 800 pounds, insert these 
saoks in skins, whioh they smear with pitch so as to render them water- 
tight and tie them together in pairs, so that they can stand or sit upon 
them In 4? days they reaoh the port of Mansurah, no damp having 
reaohed the roots ’\Merv. de l’ Inde, p, 104,) Apparently the 47 days 
reiers to the distanoe from the mouth of the Indus [Transl.] 
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boat.”^ Both the level of the water and the beds of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes change so constantly and ao serious- 
ly that the Eussian steam navigation on the former has 
been stopped, and has the greatest didiculty in maintain- 
ing itself on the latter. “No vessel, however light, oan 
negotiate the current at Kilif (middle oourse of the Oxus) 
when the water is high.”"^ On aceount of the irregularity 
of the ourrents and the numerous sandbanks not one of the 
towns on the Oxu8 was built like Baghdad or Wasit on 
both sides of the river, with the exoeption of this Kilif.* 
Still, navigation was practised everywhere on the tri- 
butaries and main canals.^ There are no lakes worthy of 
consideration for extended voyages, although the greatest, 
the Lake of Urmia, is some ten times the size of the Lake 
of Constanoe, and the Dead Sea twice tho size. Thus 
Syria, Arabia, and Persia oome between tho systems men- 
tioned above, being vast tracts wherein inlaiid navigation 
is impossible. This was the case no less in the Middle 
Ages than now. On the other hand the conditions of 
Babylonia are exceptionally favourable for inland uavi- 
gation, owing to the faot that the level of the Euphrates 
is somewhat higher thau that of the Tigris, so that wessels 
are easily carried eastward on the canals which are derived 
from the former, and can without serious dilliculty be 
propelled westward. In the 4/lOth century full advantage 
was taken of this eonvenience. A number of the most 
diverse forms of river-craft (of which a short list is given 
by Abul-Qasim, ed. Mez., p. 107, to which must be added 
in the 4/lOth century the “flier” tayyar, and the liadidi, 
pl. hadidiyyat, which, e.g., waits before the door of the 
Babylonian goYernor)^ sailed about Irak ; the noise made 
by the boatinen constitutes together with the creaking of 
the water-elevators the sound that is most characteristic 
of the national civilization. In the “twenlies” of this 
century the general Ibn Ea’iq said : “To sail in a flier 
on the Tigris, and hear the cries of the boatmen is dearer 
to me thau dominion over all Syria ” ®—a sentiment of 
home-sickness for which he paid with his life. The Euph- 
rates, which is navigable from Samosata, served for the 


(1) V. Middendorf, Memoires cle V Academie de St. Petersbourg VII 

Tol. 29, p. 189. 

(2) Von 8obwarz. Turhestan, p. 426. 

(3) Muq., p. 291. 

(6j Istakhri, p, 301, foU, 

(6) Misk. VI, 44, 67. Jll, 

(6j Tallquist, p. 29,. 
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oonyeyance of goods between Syria and Baghdad, but 
passenger traffio despised the canals. A magnate travels 
from Damascus to Jisr Manbij, where he embarks on the 
Euphrates for the metropolis; yisitors come out to meet 
him at er-Rahbah, then at Hit, and finally at Anbar; here 
he takes to horse-back.' Aocording to this, for speedy 
travel Anber corresponds with the modern Pelujah, near 
which it lay; there, as now, there was a bridge of boats over 
the Buphrates.* The distanee from Baghdad is 12 para- 
sangs.* There too the canal loading from the Euphrates 
to Baghdad started.'' It should be added that in those 
days the course of the upper Euphrates was also different 
from the present; not only Hadithah, but Anah and Alosah 
were on island.^ 

Goods carried in bulk on the Euphrates were timber 
from the Armenian mountains, and oIive oil from Syria, 
which were Aoated down on rafts, further pomegranates, 
which rolled through the country on the mighty gerqurs, 
mentioned as early as hy Herodotus and Livy as Medi> 
terranean oraft.® They had a breadth of from 60 to 20 
yards. Oanal traffic Aourished most lu^uriantly in the 
ueighbourhood of Basrah, where the old ohronicles talk of 
120,000 navigable brooks. Ibn Hauqal thought this an 
exaggeration, but afterwards admitted its possibility, 
when he had seen there within the distance ot an arrow- 
shot a great uumber of brooks whereon vessels lay. Por a 
length of two days’ journey a continuous series of canals 
extended from the city to the sea, with palm groves, villas, 
and places of entertainment. Most of these channels held 
sea water, and at ebb the greater number of the Basran 
canals were empty.^ Traffio was also in full swing on the 
Tigris; Armenian goods came through Mosul, whioh be- 
sides supplied Baghdad with the vegetable8 and fruit of its 
mild olimate.® Even the pllgrims from the north came 
by water; in the year 348/959 “a thousand” of them, who 
were sailing down the Tigris in ten large boats, {murag) 
were drowned.* Baghdad itseli was a sort of Yenioe; 

[Ij Wuzara, q 310. 

[21 e. g. for the 4th century, Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 126. 

[8] Ibn Khordadbeh, p 72. 

[41 AbuUeda, Oeoqraphy, p 52; “At Anbar, on an eatate callod al- 
Kelujah, the Nahr Isa starts 

[6] Mas III, 40, where the test has incorreotly Tau$ah, 

[6] Wuzara, p 267, 

[7J Ibn Hauqal, p 168. 

[8J Muq., p 138. 
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“the people in Baghdad come, go, and oross by water; 
two-thirds of the property of Baghdad Jie in the river.”^ 
Barges could put in at several of the bazaars, and at every 
moment the narrow streets had to cross the water on tall 
arohes of masonry. At the beginning of the 4/lOth century 
there were counted 30,000 boats employed in passenger 
and goods transport; the ferrymen’s guild had to pay duty 
daily on'earnings amounting to 90,000 dirhems. These 
publio conveyances were neither in form nor in name 
identioal with the round guffahs in use now; they were 
called suviairiyyaf ‘'ves8els of the people of Sumaira.”* 
The sum given is likely to be correct; even in these days 
a ferryman {juff'aji) often earns a Mejidi (between four and 
five dirhams).^ The court alone disbursed 600 dinars 
every month in payment for its boatmen.® Besides these 
a vast number of private craft were afloat; the wealthy 
eitizen of Baghdad was obliged to have an ass in his stable 
and his llier {iayyar) on the river. The river played a 
dominant part in the social iutercourse of the great world. 
About 200/800 the Caliph Amin had 8ix pleasure boats 
{harragat “burners”) built in the shape of a lion, elephant, 
eagle, horse, dolphin, and snake.® In the year 333/944 
the state “flier” of the Caliph was called the Gazelle.^ 
The remains of the Caliph al-Eadi were carried to their 
resting place in a gondola in the year 329/941.® After 
the defeat of the great Dailemite rebellion in the year 
346/966 Mu‘izz-ed-daulah sailed through the city in his 
boat with the captured ringleaders lollowing behind; 
the populace stood on the bank, showering blessings on him 
and curses on the others.® In the year 364/974 a meeting 
took place on the water between theprince ‘Adud-ed-daulah 
and the Caliph : “all the world was there in skiffs and 
gondolas ; one could go from one bank to the other on the 
oraE.”^" When in the year 377/987 the princĕ Sharaf-ed- 
daulah sailed for his coronation by the Caliph, tents were 

(1) Muq., p. 124. 

(2) Shabnshti, Kitab ed-diyarat, fol. 17a, 26b ; Kitab Baghdad, ed. 
Salmon fol. 36b ; Sumairiyyat ma' baraniyyat. 

(3) According to Dozy the word is a corruption of the Greek 

sellarion (Transl) 

(4) Mashrig, IV, 992. 

(5) Wuzara, p. 19. 

(6) Tabari, III, 962 foll. attested by a poem of the contemporary 

Abu. Nuwas. 

(7; Mas, YIIT, 377. 

(8) Kitab al-uyun wal- hadda'iq, III, Berlin, foll, 183 b. 

(9) Misk. VI, 218. 

(10) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 477. 
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pitched on the banks of the Tigris, and the houses on both 
sides of the rivĕr splendidly decorated.' 

In order to render passage possible, the bridges of 
boats in Baghdad had on their eastern side two movable 
pontoons {zanhariyyat), whioh could be drawn out.* 
The bridges of boats at Wasit had such passages on both 
sides.’ A peculiar method was employed on the Tigris 
for towing vessels upstream. A long hawser was secured 
at some point upstream, the men engaged in towing stood 
on the vessels itseli, having over their shoulders a noose^ 
attached to the hawser, Just as on Assyrian representa- 
tions heavy loads were dragged on land. The men in 
front steadily pulled at the hawser till the whole of it 
was piled in neat circles on deck. The operation was 
naturally accompanied by incessant singing. Between 
Samarra and Baghdad, near the little town \Alth, there 
was a difficult place, called al-Abwab “the Gates,” where 
the river dashed dowu a rift between rocks. ’ Yessels had 
to anohor there and hire a pilot {liadi). The pilot kept his 
hand on the tiller till the vessel had got through.’ It 
was in South Babylonia that shipping was faeed with the 
most serious obstacle which interfered with the navigation 
of the Tigris during the whole of the Arabian period. 
Between Wasit and Basrah cargo had to be transhipped 
to small boats, as the Tigris divided here, and entered the 
region of the marshes {Bata'ili). Here there were only 
isolated channels in which the boats seemed to be gliding 
through lanes of reeds, with only an occasional glimpse of 
clear water. Along these lanes huts were erected on reed 
mats each holding five men, whose business it was to see 
to the safety of traffio on these fantastio waters. Their 
guard-houses were oircular beehives, without windows, 
since only thus could they proteot themselves from the 
terrible plague of midges.® 

In spite of vigilance Babylonia below Baghdad was 
by no means safe during the whole of the oentury. The 
robbers were mainly Kurds ; in the year 328/940 as import- 
ant apersonage asthe Prince Bajkara was killed by Kurdish 
robbers near Wasit where he was hunting.'' Khwarizmi 

(ij Ibn al-Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 126 a. 

(2) Ibn Abi Usaibiah I, 179 ; Gildemeister, NGGW 1883, p. 439. 

(8) Muq., p. 118. 

(4) Qamayat Abulqasim, p. 108 ; not in the Dictionaries. 

(6) Shabushti, Kitab ad-diyarat, fol. 88 b, 

(6) Ibn Busteh, p. 136. 

(7) Tahya b, Sa id. iol 86 a* 
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US6S “the Kurd attaoking the pilgrim ”quite as a proverb- 
ial phrase/ In the later 4/lOth century there is special 
mention of a Kurdish ohieitain Ibn Mardan, who ambushed 
the yessels, and securedample plunder, although the yessels 
usually went in Aeets — whole caravans of vessels (Jcar).^ 

Another famous robber ohief of the4/10th oentury was 
Ibn Hamdun, who carried on his operations between 
Baghdad and Wasit. He was a romantio Kinaldo Einal- 
dini, chivalrous aud generous towards the poor, and only 
Aeecing the rioh his splendid career became proverbial.^ 
A robber king of the Marshes, ‘Imran b. Shahun, rose to 
political importance. He demanded payment by the 
government oAScials for the oonvoy which he provided, 
and defeated Muhallabi, the viziier of the mighty prince 
Mu‘izz-ed-daulah. There was nothing that the vizier could 
do but nominate him viceroy of the Marshes in the year 
339/950.* 

On one oeoasion the pirates attacked a very exalted 
company who were going downstream to meet a maganate. 
The company contained the vizier, and the two heads of 
the house of ‘Ali er-Eadi and el-Murtada. Attacking 
them from their Jiarraqat (“burners,” a sort of river- 
oraft) the pirates shouted : “Out with the cuckolds ! ” 
which gave the Caliph’8 secretary, who was one of the 
company, the opportunity for the witticism ; “They 
must have spied upon ub, else how could they know that 
our wives were unfaithful 

Still more serious damage was done to the inland corn- 
mercial navigation by the official highwaymen, especially 
the Hamdanids in Aleppo, who were distinguished not 
only for their chivalry, but still more by their inordinately 
stupid system of taxation. The most famous prinoe of 
this house, Saif-ed-daulah, utterly ruined the chief inland 
port of Syria, Balis at the bend of the Euphrates, by the 
heavy transit duties which he imposed. Iii the space of a 
few months he is said to have extorted about a million 
dinars from traders who had their barges there laden with 
wheat and their rafts with oil.'' In Babylonia also inland 

[1] Basa’il, p. 79 

" ■" [2] Ibn al-Hajjaj, Diwan, London, fol. 170 a ; X, p. 218 ; Kitab 
aUKaraj, II, 107. 

[3] et-Tannkhi, al-Faraj ba‘d esh-shiddah, II, p. 108 

[4] Thaalbi, Umad al-mansub, ZDMG. VIII, p. 306. 

[6] Misk. VI„ 171, fol; Ibn al-Atbir, VIII, 362, 368 foU. 

[6] Yaqnt, Irshad I, 236. 

[7] Ibn Hanqal, p. 119. 
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duties were imposed. Aboub the year 300/91*2 duties were 
levied at two points between Baghdad and Basrah;' 
at night the river was closed by the tax-co]Iectors. “On 
both banks of the Tigris two ships were tied together and 
made fast to the bank, and ropes stretched across the 
waber, with their ends fastened to the ships so that nothing 
could pass.* 

Navigation ontheNile was in such volume in the 4/lOth 
century that Muqaddasi was astounded by the numbers of 
the ve8flels which were ab anchor or sailing at the wharf 
of Old Cairo. “ An Egyptian asked me ; Whence art 
thou ?—Erom Jerusalem, I replied.—A great oity that, 
he said, but my friend, God prosper you ! if all the ^essels 
which sail hence to distant countries and to the Egyptain 
vlllage8 were to come to Jerusalem, they could remove its 
inhabitants, with their goods and chattels, and bhe stone 
and timber of the houses, so that people would say 5 Once 
there was a city here ! The point at which the conti- 
nuous navigation of the Nile ceased was also the point at 
which Egypt ended.^ Asuan was the great mart for the 
Sudan; trade was carried on not, as might be supposed, 
by Egyptians making their way to Nubia—trading was 
never a special characteristic of the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile,—but by Nubian traders from the Sudan, 
who disembarked their goods abcve tho cataracts, and 
oonveyed them on camels for twelve days by the side of 
the river.® The region south of the second cabaract was 
strictly olosed to all strangers, a measure which goes baok 
to the history of ancient Egypt. 

(1) Ibn Ensteh, p. 184. 

( 2 ) Ibn Eusteh, p. 185 

( 3 ) Mnq,, p. 198, 

/ 4 ) Mas, III. 40; ‘ Abdallah b. Snlaim (end of tho4/10th centnry, 
cited by Maqrizi; soe Marqnart Dic Bcninsammlung, p. C0LX1X) 

(5) Edrisi, p. 20/21 


XXVIII COMMUNIOATION BY EOAD 

The Arab domination was not favourable to tbe de* 
yelopment of road-making. The Araba aie a race of 
riders with no taste for military roads or vehicular traffic. 
They were so unacoustomed to yehicles that when chess 
was taken over from India the hgure of the “ chariot ” 
ratha was not uuderstood, and became a “ rook.”^ The 
Tartars were the hrst to drive vehiole3 in the North.® 
Eoads had indeed been constructed in a small part of 
Arabia by the Eoman infantry, but all that rernained of 
them was the word “ Street ” sirat in devotional language, 
the very rare word iter “ route and a few milestones. 
The style of the “royal road” was like its name taken 
over from the Persian “king’s highway.”^ It was pro- 
bably what it is now, a more or less broad congeries of 
trodden paths and tracks. We hear little of any sort of 
upkeep of the roads; Egypt furnished 10,000 dinars an- 
nually for the highroad which followed the course of the 
Nile f the pass between Ailah and the desert et-Tih, 
which was so steep as to be almost impassable foi a rider, 
was levelled by the Tulunid Khumarwaihi, who in other 
ways showed some understanding for traffic, in the 3/9th 
century:® At the end of the 4/lOth century Subuktegin 
constructed in Southern Afghanistan the roads whereby 

[1] This statement is inielicitous on more than one ground. In the 
hrst place rtikhkh is not an Arabio, but a Persian word; in the second 
there is eyidence that it bore the sense “chariot” in both Persian 
and Arabio. See H. J. E Murray, d History of Chess, Oxford, 1913, 
pp. 169,160 (Translator’s note). 

[2] Marco Polo, I. 48. 

[8] Hamdani 103 ; atiar are the “ ropes ” hibal oi a road. (Tha 
“rope” in this context means “a long and eleyated tract of sand.’, 
The indentihcation with iter seems hazardous. Translator’8 note). 

[4l Information giuen by Hamdani ibid; “ the Arabs called it 
mulaiki, ’ to which he giyes a false etymology. 

[6] Nasir Khosrau, p. 118. 

[6] Maqrizi, I, 213. 
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his eminent son Mahmud alterwards penetrated into India.' 
Chenghiz Khan had military roads on a great scale oon- 
structed through the Alps of Central Asia, iu this as in other 
ways reeembling Napoleon ; one of these piereed the gorges 
of the Tien-Shan south of the Lake Sairam ; it had forty 
wooden bridges on which two vehioles could be driven 
side by side.* In most oases attention was conhned to 
polioing, to the provision of inns, or at the least to the 
provision of water. Thus there was a dome with a tank 
of water for every 12 or 18 kilometers (2 or 3 parasangs) 
on the shortest road through the desert of Eastern Persia.'* 
By the Lake of Van in Armenia Nasir Khosrau found the 
path indicated by posts driven into the soil, serving as 
guides in snowy or foggy weather.^ In the salt-marshes 
of North Africa also the road was indicated by post.^ 
The hostelries on desert roads were pious ioundations ; 
they were to be found most frequently in the religious 
Turkestan, which counted more than 10,000 of such 
hostels ; in many of these the needy traveller was given 
fodder for his beast and nourishment for himseh.*’’ In 
general the East was more hospitable than the West. 
A persian landowner on a large scale maintained hostels 
on his estates, endowed with a hundred or more cows 
whose milk was freely offered to wanderers ; even the 
Persian villages elected a jazir, whose duty it was to regu- 
late hospitality within the community, and assign strangers 
to tbe inhabitants.'' In Khu^istan buckets of water 
whioh often had to be fetched from a distance, were placed 
along the road at intervals of one parasang.* The mo- 
nasteries practised lavish hospitality in the countries 
which bad iormerly been Christian ; travellers of import- 
ance regularly alighted at these. “ The monastery of 
St. John near Takrit on the Tigris as also Ba‘arba furtber 

(l^ Binini, India, transl. Sachau I. 22. 

(2) Journey of Chang Chun in the year 1221 ; Bretschnoider 
Mediaml Besearches I. 89. ’ 

(8) Istakhri, p, 197 ; Nasir Khosrau 256. 

(4) p. 22. 

(6) Bekri ed. Slane p. 48. In these days the “ road ’’ (as it is 
ealled) from Yezd to Tebes through the Persian salt desert is marked 
out with five stone pyramids, erected by Parsees of Yezd. Seven Hedin 
Zu Land nach Indien II, 6. In these regions stono pillars stand at 
orossings of main roads, ibid. II, 36. 

(6) Istakhri. p. 290. 

(7) Pthrist, p. 343, 

(8) Muq., p. 418. 

(9) Shabushti, fol. 95 b. 113 a 
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nortb had speeial buildings for the entertainment of tra- 
yellers/ It is only in what was former]y Persian terri- 
tory that we hear of hospices in the towns ; thus there was 
a 8kehi$tan “Night-house” in Nisabur, and another in 
Shiraz, whereas there were in Egypt no hostels nor inns 
before the time of the Ayyubids (period of the later Cru- 
sades).® Still in the wilo and unsafe regions of the West 
there were foundations providing lodging and proteotion, 
whither “charity Aowed from all countries.”* 

In the time of the Sasanids there had been permanent 
bridges over the Tigris ; in the 4/lOth century Ibn Hauqal 
professes to have seen the remains of a bridge of brickwork 
near Takrit, and the handsome arch of suoh a structure is 
still standing near .Ja;iirah.® In the 4/lOth century all 
these fell to pieces, and were replaced by bridges of boats 
(jisr), some of tbem movable, as in Baghdad and Wasit. 
Such were not hovvever very numerous ; indeed in the 
North they are said to have been unknown ; at the oom- 
mencement of the 6/llth century Mahmud orossed the 
Oxus with an army against the Turks “on a bridge of 
boats, fastened together with chains. This was tbe first 
tirne that a bridge of this sort had been seen in these 
regions.”® The Chinese traveller Chan-Chung found a 
sirnilar bridge 6ver tlie Jaxartes at a later period, in the 
year 1221.’’ A permanent briclge with five “doors,” 
one large and four small, led aoross the Tsa canal at the 
point where it branehed ofi from the Euphrates.* At 
the end of the 3rd/9th century the width of the large 
“door” was fixed at 22 yards, that of the small “doors” 
eaoh at 8 yards, after it had been aseertained that so even 
the largest vessels could pass through. In Kuzistan the 
bridge of Dizful, east of the ancient Susa, was 320 paoes 
long and 16 broad, and was built on 72 arches. Ibn 
Serapion calls it the Bridge of the Eomans.® In Ahwaz 
there was the “ Indian Bridge,” built of brick, with a 

[1] Shabushti quoted by Streck. Landscha/t Babylonien,-p. 179; 
Yaqut II, 645. 

[2] Qalqa8handi, transl. Wustenfeld, p. 82. 

[3] Ibn Hauqal, p. 49. 

[4] p. 168. 

[5] Photograph ap Hugo Grothe Geographische Charakterbilder aus 
der asi&tischen Turhei. 

[RJ Ibn al-Athir, IX, 210. 

]7] Bretsohneider, Med. Bes. I. 76. 

[8] Wmara, p. 257. 

[9] Le Strange, p. 239. 
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mosque erected on it and over the upper Qarun was 
the bridge of Idhaj, spanning the stream at a height of 150 
yards in-a single arch of stone, held together with iron 
clamps. At the end of the 4/lOth oentury it was repaired 
at a oost ot 160,000 dinars.^ The specimen of European 
bridge building whioh won most admiration in the whole 
Muhammadan empire was the bridge erected by the Em- 
peror Yespasian over the Geuk Su, a tributary of the Eu- 
phrates, near Saraosata. It was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the World, because it “ soared high above a 
ravine in a single arch of masonry, eaoh stone being ten 
yards long and five high.”’ The most important wooden 
bridge appears to have been that over the Tab, the stream 
which formed the boundary between Khuzistan and Pars ; 
it rose some ten yards above the water.^ Einally, a 
single author of the 4/lOth century admires a bridge 
which soars from one mountain to another near Chotan in 
Turkestan ; it was not, he says, built by the Chinese.*' 

1 cannot say how old is the type of ferry which I saw 
on the Khabur in Mesopotamia in which the ferryman 
pulls with his hand at a rope stretched across the river. 
This method is also in use in the Tarim basin.® 

The post {herid) is a very ancient invention ; in any 
case it owes its deveIopment to the intensified consolidation 
of the great ernpire of the Nearer Bast by Darius I.’ Al- 
most the whole of the nomenclature connected with the 
post under the Caliphs is still Persian ; furani^ or faif or 
shaJciri “ postillion ,” aslmdar “ docket ,” containing a 
register of the number of post-bags and letters, as well as 
times of arrival and departure at the different stations. 

[1] p. 411. 

12] Yaqiit, s. v. 

[3] Tha’alibi, Umad el-mansub, ZDMG, VIII. 624 foll. ; Istakhri 
62 ; Mas‘udi, Tanbih 64, 144 ; Muq., p. 147 ; see Le Strange Lands of 
the Eastern Galiphate, p, 124 note. It was noticed as important as 
early as in the Eoman Itineraries, Tab Peut. : ad pontem Singe. Miller 
Ttin. Eomana, p. 766. 

[4] Ibn Hauqal, p. l70, 

[6] al-Mutahhar, ed. Huart, IV, 87. 

[6] Sven Hedin, Durch Asiens Wusten, II, 162. 

[7] The Arabio tradition agrees (Maqrizi, Ehitat I, 229) 

[8] This word ocours as earlyas in Imrukais (Ahlwardt Sia; 
Divans^ p. 130, line 27). 

(91 Properly ‘ipedestrian ” ; the root ped is the source of the word. 
An Indian form batak ooours Merv. de V Inde, p, 106. 

[10] Properly ‘‘ hunter. ” Attestod by Khwarizmi, l?asa’tl, p, 63 
for the fourth century. 
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Ifc would seem fchafc the posfc was invented afc some definifce 
point, as the Byzantine, the Muhammadan, and the Chi- 
nese posts all docked the tails of their beasts as a special 
badge. Only fche Byzantines used horses for the post,^ 
as was also the practice of the pagan kings of Arabia ;* 
the Ohinese and Muhammadan* posts empioyed mules.'* 
West of the Euphrates the Caliphs post reckoned by miles, 
but in the East by paiasangs {farsakh).^ Eor the mile- 
stone there is OTily the Roman name mil, used even in 
places where' Rome never ruled the Persian post does 
uot-appear fco have used the term.^ On the other hand 
in both halves of the empire there were stations {sihah) 
with relays of mules or riders afc uniform distanoes of 6 
miles or 2 parasangs/ The postiHions themselves rode 
the whole way ; in the year 326/937 there is a notioe of 
one who aocompanied the post-bag the va8t distance be 
tween Baghdad and Mecoah.'’ In the East and the West 
there was international exohange ; the Turkish post {herid 
et-Turli) went as far as the Chinese frontier that of 
Asia Minor, which had a station every three miles, as far 
as Constantinople.” 


(1) Ibn Khordadbeh. p. 112. 

(2) Mubarrad, Kamil, Oairo. 1308, I, 286. 

(3) This appears not to be quite correot. In the papyri orders for 
the U80 o{ such beasts oall them dabbah, which normally means “horse,” 
and in the acconnt of the barid in the Fakhri horses are specially 
mentioned. (Translator’e note). 

(4) Silsilat et-taiuarihh, p 113. The docking as a badge is pre- 
Islamic (Ahlwardt, Six Diuans, p 138, line 28^. Hamza al-Isfahani 
(ob. between 3^0/961 and 360/970) derives the world berid “post** from 
the Persian herideh dhanab “docktailed” {Annales, ed. Gottwaldt p. 39). 
which is copied by Tha‘alibi, Bois des Perses, ed. Zotenbers, p. 898). 

(5) The parasang was regarded as eqaivalent, to three miles, Ibn 
Khordadbeh, p. . 83; Maq., p 65; Matahhar ed, Huart, IV. 85. 

(6) e g, in South Arabia Qudamah p. 190; in East Persia, Ibn 
Eusteh, p. 168, 

(7) In India from remote antiquity there had been pillars at eyery 
10 stages, indicating by.roadsand distances (Strabo XV. J). 

(8) Mafatih al'Ulum ■p. 6h. Muq., p. 66. Acoording to the latter 
passage the stations were at distances of 12 miles 4 parasangs in the 
desert and in Babylonia. This does not agree with Budamah for Baby- 
lonia. The exten8ion of the distanoe between the stations must have 
taken place in any oase in the latest poriod, when Babylonia became a 
desert. A post-book of the 3rd/9fch century giyes the number of alj 
stations together as 930 (Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 163. 

(9) Al-Suli. Auraq, Paris. p. 136. 

(10) Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 29. 

(11) Ibn Hauqal, p. 130. 
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The lollowing were the ohief post-roads : 

1. Up the Tigris from Baghdad to Mosul, Beled,' 
then through Mesopotamia passing Sinjar, Nisibis, Eas 
‘Ain, Haqqah, Menbij, Aleppo, Hamat, Hims, Baalbek, 
Damasous, Tiberias, Ramleh, Gifar, Cairo, Alexandria, 
and then on to the Cyrenaica.* 

2 From Baghdad to Syria on the western* bank of 
the Euphrates, whioh was reaohed at Anbar. At Hit it 
orossed to the western bank of the Euphrates. The traffio 
was enormous : in the year 306/918 the ferry at Hit brought 
the goyernment an inoome of 80, 250 dinars.^ 

There is no mention in the books of routes of the road 
Damasous to Der via Palmyra, whioh was of importanoe 
in antiquity, and oooasionally traversed in our time, being 
proteoted % guard-houses—not even in Muqaddasi, who 
gives a detailed • list of roads of the Syrian desert. 
Neither was there at that time in existenee the camel post 
between Baghdad and Damascus whioh in these days funo- 
tions with such regularity. Still the road from Hit to 
Damacus whioh it follows, as being the shortest route from 
Baghdad to Syria, was traversed by oooasional riders. 
In suoh oases convoy {Khufara) of Bedouins was provided 
by the official at Hit.* 

3, The chief road to the East went behind Baghdad 
crossing the Nahrawan Bridge, mounted behind Hulwan 
the ancient Media by a famous stairoase, and still mount- 
ing behind Asadabad reaohed the height of Hamdan. 
In the middie of the pass dates and cheese were for sale.® 
The road is marked on anoient maps, and was oertainly 
that foIlowed by the Persiau kings between their winter 
residenoe in Babylonia and their summer residenoe whioh 
was high up in Eobatana. Thence the road proceeded 
to Eai (not far from the modern Teheran), Nisabur, Merv, 


(1) The direct and magniScent desert road Ktesiphon-Hatra- 
Harran, as given in the Tabula Peutingerana. had long been deserted 

(2) Qudamah,p.227 foll. 

(8) In ancient times the road mounted on the Eastern bank of the 
Euphrates (Tab. Peut.) 

(4) V, Kretaer Ueber das Einnahmebvdget des Abbasidenreiches 
Denhschrijten der Wiener Akademie, vol, XXXVI, p. 307. ’ 

(6) Tanukhi, Eitab al-Faraj, II. 76, Others branched off higher 
np on the Euphrates, and made the circuit round Eusafah in order to 
reach Damascus ; in tijo year 440/1048 Tbn Botlan did this to get to 
Aleppo (Ibn al-Qifti, p. 296). On this road too there was danger of 
plunder by Bedouins [Kitab al-/araj II, 109]. 

(6) Ibn Eusteh, p. 167, 
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Bukhara, Samarcand, which already possessed a ‘^Chi- 
nese Gate.’*^ 

Continuation through the Irontier region between 
Turkestan and Cbina depended on the security of the road, 
whioh was very unstable. During the whole of the earlier 
period of Islam, and even in the 4/lOth oentury, the 
nearest road, which went through Fergana and the Tarim 
basin, had been favoured by the Chinese in the 8th cen- 
tury A.D*., and was afterwards followed by Maroo Polo, 
was disliked : at any rate there is no mention of it anywhere. 
Even from Uzkend in Upper Fergana no use was 
made of the Alai passes, as might have been expected ; 
instead, people proceeded through the pass of Atbas or 
Tabas, ‘‘up a steep asoent, unpassable in snowy weather,” 
to Barshan, whioh lies to the south-west of the Issyk 
Lake.^ Here it made a junotion with the road Samaroand 
China, whioh led to Barshan by a wide aro, through 
Shash (Tashkent), Taraz (Aulie-ata), and Birki (Merka)/' 
The oontinuatian is thus defined by the ^ein^el-AlMar 
of Gurdezi (written about 1050 A.D.) : People prooeeded 
through Penohul to Kuoha in the Tarim basin, and then 
eastward as far as Chinanoheket at the frontier of China.^ 


[1] p. 278. 

[2] Riohthofeii, Ckina, I, 456. 

[3] The pronunciation and situation of this place are now at last 
settled by Gurdezi (ed. Barthold, p. 89 foll.) The statement of Quda- 
mah (p 208) that the pass of Atbash lies between Tibet, Eergana, and 
Nushajan, is probably tho chief source of de Goeje’s view that Nushajan 
was the oountry round Chotan {De Muur von Oog cn Magog, Versl. 
der Amsterd, Akad , 1888, p. 114). But even so thie statement does 
Eot agree, since the road to the pass of Ush through Uzkend clearly 
diyerges to the north. The solution of the diihculties is to be found in 
the fact that at that time the Tarim basin was still reckoned as belong- 
ing to Tibet, e. g , by the traveller Abu Dulaf (Yagut IIL 447) ; in the 
work of Mutahhar (ed. Huart, IV) Ohotan is actually called the capital 
of Tibet. This agrees also with Chinese sources ; as early as the 8th 
century A.D. towns between the Altyn and Tien Shan paid tribute 
to Tibet (JA, 1900, vol, xv, p. 24), which retained possession of them for 
the greater part of the 9th century and only then lost them to tho 
Uigours and Kharluk Turks (JRAS 1898, p. 814), Kastern Turkestan 
is also assigned to Tibet in the statement of Ibn Khordadbeh (p. 30) : 
“Atbash lies on lofty plateau between Tibet and Kergana,** Edrisi 
(ed. Jaubert I. 490) calls Chotan (about the year 550/1150) “the capital 
of Tibet. and a final argument against de Goeje*s identifioation of 
Ohotan with Nushajan is to be found in the fact that Biruni as well as 
Gurdeai and 8am‘ani (ob. 662/1167) cited by AbuHeda (Oeogr, ed. 
Beinaud, p. 505) call Chotan by its prei^ent name. 

[4] Ibn Khordadbeh 28 foll. ; Qudamah 204 foll ; Muq., p. 341. 

[6] Ed. Barthold, p. 9J. 
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As early as aboat the year 630 A.D. this route was taken 
by tbe Chinese Hsuen-Tsang, who travelled from Euoha 
through Paluqia (doubtless indentioal with Gurdezi’s 
Peohul, and probably the modern Aqsu) to the Is8yq lake.' 
Even in these days the main traffio of the middle of the 
Tarim basin with Tashkent goes over As^u, the Bedel 
pass, Qaraqol, Pishjek, Aulie-ata.* We oannot unfor- 
tunately make out how Sellam travelled in the 3rd/9tb 
oentury, or Abu Dulaf in the 4/lOth.® From the passage 
in Mas^udi where he states that “he had made the ao- 
quaintance of many travellers to China and leamed that 
the road to China from Khorasan through Sogdiana tra- 
verses the mountains whioh yield sal-ammoniao" it is to 
be inferred that in the 4/lOth oentury the China road was 
the same as that mentioned by Hsuen-Tsang and Q-urdezi; 
for acoording to Chinese statements these mountains are 
in Tien-tsan north of Kuoha.^ Not till a hundred years 
later, ahout 650/1155, does Edrisi, the hrst Arabio writer 
to do 80 , describe the road from Pergana over the Pamirs 
to the Tarim basin;® this is probably to be oonneoted with 
the fact that at the end of the 4/lOth century the Bogra 
prinoes oonquered western Turkestan, and transferred 
their residence to Kashgar in eastern Turkestan, so that 
traffio had again to turn in the direotion of the Pamir 
passes. 

In Merv the post-road branches off through oentral 
Khorasan. It does not go directly to Balkh, but makes 
the tremendous oirouit of 300 kilometers along the Merv 
river to Merv er-rud precisely as at the time of the Tabula 
Peutingerana. A parasang furtber there begins the 
mountain range, in whioh the road made use of a ravine 
as far as Talaqan. Beyond Balkh it orosses the Oxus near 
Tirmid, and enters Pergana at Easht.® 

The road whioh orosses Iran diagonally, from Shiraz 
through Yezd to Nisabur, is still notioed by Ibn Khor- 
dadbeh, p. 60, but is not found in Ibn Rusteh or Qudamah. 
In any oase this is oonnected with the disturbanoes in the 
Persian East, which enabled robbers and highwaymen to 


(1/ Biohthoien, China, I. 540. 

(2) Sven Hedin Durch Asiens Wusten I, 466. 

(3) de Ooeje, de Muur van Oog en Magog ; Mar^nart, Osteurop- 
aische Streifzuge p. 74 foll. 

(4) Riohthofen China 7. 560. Wang-yen-te, who traTolled in 
981-983 {Joumal asiatigue 1847, I, 63) similarly. 

(5) Biohthofen, China I, 562. 

f6) Ya‘qnbi, Kitah al-Buldan p, 287 ; Qttdamah 209 foll. 
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beoome powerful in the great desert between Yezd and 
Tabas. ‘Adudeddaulab (ob. 3121982) drst restored order 
in this region; after his time every goYernor of Far8 regu- 
larly held hostages of these robbers, who were from time 
to time replaoed by others, so that oarayans travelling under 
government escort oould pass through without danger. 
About the middle of the 4/lOth century he had a guard- 
house built there with an aqueduot of sweet water; 
Muqaddasi saw no finer building of the kind in all the re- 
gions of Persia; it was oonstruoted of rnasonry and plaster 
Hke the ^ortresses of Syria.' However the road was not 
improved, for Muqaddasi; who meant to travel from 
Tabas to Yezd, required 70 days for a distance whioh hard 
been oalculated by Ibn Khordadbeh at 68 parasangs; his 
oaravan had missed the way. According to him the pre- 
datory Qufs, who infest the region are wild of face and 
hard of heart; they are not satisfied with money, but 
slaugbter any one on whom they lay hands in the style 
wherein people put snakes to death. They hold the man’8 
head down on a slab of stone, and hurl stones at it till it is 
smashed.”* 

The pilgrim-road from Baghdad crossed the Euphrates 
at Kufah, and entered the desert at al-‘Udhaib.* In 
spite of its terrible remoteness Mecoah at the season of 
the pilgrimage attraoted the greatest conoourse of the 
whole Muhammadan world. It was not only thepious 
aot of pilgrimage whioh allured them; another attraotion 
was the relative safety of the vast oaravans of pilgrin(S, 
,who oonverged thither from all direotions. In the year 
331/943 many traders of Baghdad emigrated with the 
pilgrim oaravan to Syria and Egypt, owing to severe oppres- 
sion by the government of Babylonia,^ Con^ersely in the 
year 335/946 many Syrians wisbing to flee from the By- 
zantines attaohed themselves to the pilgrim caravan and 
made the tremendous oircuit through Meooah; among 
these was the Qadi of Tarsus, who had 20,000 dinars on 
him.® 


[1] la the year 1881 and in 1892 some priyate indiyidnals of Yezd 
bnilt a magniboent edifioe for wanderers at the point where the roads 
Teheran-Tebes and Yezd-Tebes oross and to the north of it (Sven Hedin, 
Zu Land Nach Indien II. 37 Foll.). 

[2l Mnq., p. 488 foll. 

[8j Ondamah, p. 186, 

[4] Ibn al-Janzi, fol. 7l a. 

[6] Abn’lmahasin, I, 174. 
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In Norbh Airica in the 3rcl/9th oentury most of the 
roads led in the direction of Qairawan. At that time the 
opmpetent Aglabite dynasty had introduoed order, «md 
hestowed special attention to the roads. Along the whple 
ooast there were guard-bouses, and oommunioation was 
saie.' Two great roads left Lower Egypt for the west; pne 
along the seacoast (as in antiguity), the other further to 
the south. At first the post followed the latter {tariq,es- 
sikJeah\ then tumed towards Tripoli, thence made direotly 
for Qairawan, and then proceeded along the ooast. The 
miles were marked ; from Qairawa.n to Sus al-Adna on thp 
Atlantio Ocean a distance of 2,150 miles.^ This was 
the great highroad communicating between Spain and the 
East.^ A south road led through the oases Dakhil and 
Kufrah^ to the westem Sudan, going to Ganah and Auda- 
gusht. In the 4/lOth century it was deserted owing to 
sandstorms and raids.* 

The post was for the government; it “ ran for the 
‘ Abbasids,”® and being so cumbrous had to serve for the 
oonveyance of passengers only in the most urgpnt oases.’ 
Besides letters it accepted other more pr less offioial 
objects for speady delivery. Thus when tbe prince Ma*- 
mum was still governor in Khorasan, the post brought hipa 
fresh groceries from Kabul;® it brought the Caliph presents 
whioh oould not stand lengthy transport®. When Jauhar 
had oonguered Morocco for his Caliph, and had reaohed the 
Atlantio Ooean, he sent him a fish in a glass bottle as a 
sign of his dominion of the sea by post.^® A military post 
was instituted for the benefit of the govemment duripg 
campaigns. Thus, e. g., when in the year 302/914 the 
Baghdad general marched to Egypt in order to e^pel the 
Eatimid invaders, che vizier ordered the establishment of a 
fast oamel-post to keep Egypt and Baghdad in daily cpm- 
munioation.^' Mu‘izzeddaulah hurried up the ppst fn 
order to acoelerate communication with his brother who 


G) This is wby tbecoast road is not mentioned by Qi}damab, 
p. 222. 

/2) Ibn Ehordadbeb, p. 89. 

(3) Ibid p. 66. 

(4) J. Mamuart, Beninsammlung, p. CV. 

(6) Ibn HaTigal. 42.66 

(6) Ma8’udi, VI., 263 

(7) Baihagi, cd. Spbwally, p. 429 
($) Beladhuri, p 402 

(9) Ibn Taiinr, fol. 131 b. 

(lO; de aoeje, ZpMQ L!I, 76 
(11) ‘Arib, p 68 
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ruled in other provinces; he introduced the employment of 
expres8 messengers (s«‘af) as postillions (fuyuj)/ The 
youths of Baghdad took a greatfanoy to this newprofession, 
and poor people surrendered their sons to the prinoe for 
training therein. Two of these expres8 messengers es- 
pecially distinguished themselves, both of whom did more 
than 30 parasangs (about 180 kilometers) between sunrise 
and sunset. They were popular favourite8; the histo- 
rian goes to the length of recording their names, and meri- 
tionirig that one was a Sunnite, the other a Shi‘ite. At 
each parasang of the road there was a fort (hisn). Pro- 
bably they no longer employed posthorses, but tast camels 
{Jammasat). Suoh were the animals employed. e.g., in the 
year S94I915 by the Buwaihid vizier when he hurried 
from Baghdad to his master in Persia.® 

Besides this there was at any rate in certain districts 
and for shorter distances a private post, or organized body 
of messengers. As early as the fifth century A.D. the 
letter-oarriers of Lower Egypt, oalled Symmachoi, were 
famous for their speed. They were still in existence in 
the 8th oentury A.D., as is shown by a Eainer papyrus. 
A traveller of more recent date, M. Wanslab says: “One 
who would become a messenger in Alexandria has to oarry 
fire ina basket oonstructed like a warmingpan and attaohed 
to a pole of a man’8 height, fitted with a number of iron 
rings, for a run of 27 miles on the road to Eosetta, and 
retum to the oity on the same day before sunset.’’^ 

The fire telegraph (signalling) whioh was in use in the 
Byzantine empire was retained by the Muslims in the 
oountries whioh had formerly been Greek, but was not 
introduced into the other prOvinces. It is said to have 
worked partioularly well on the North Afrioan ooast. 
This statement holds good for the 3rd/9th oentury. A 
message reaohad Alexandria from Ceuta in one night,® 


[ll Ibn al-.Tanzi fol. 34. Qnatremere. Hist. Maml II, 289, after 
the Kitab al-insha. The name sai for postillion still remains. 

[2] Ibn al-Jatizi, fol. 34 ; Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 426 (more than 40 
parasangs). 

[3] Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 480. Aocording to the aoconnt gwen in 
Tha‘alibi’s Lata'i/ al Ma‘arif, p. 16 they are “amblers.” the verb 
jamaea meaning “ to amble.” The fastest oamel in the Persian East 
is still the Belnohi raoer oalled jamhas, an ambler whioh withont the 
slightest diffionlt7 oan do a hnndred kilometers in one day (Syen Hedin 
Zu Land nach Indien II 346 foll). So jambas is likely to be a popnlar 
etymology from the Persian. 

[41 Fuhrer durch die Ausstellung Bainer, p. 63. 

[6] Abnlroahasin, I, 174, 
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and in bhree to four hours from Tripoli. The latter line j 
oame to an end only in 440/1048 when the West revolted 
against the Fatimids, who could no longer proteot the 
forts from the Bedouins.^ 

On the other hand the Muhammadans strenuously 
developed the carrier-pigeon post whioh had been known in 
Eoman times.* The founder of the Qarmatian seot 
(3rd/9th century) seems to have been the first to organize 
it systematically and on a considerable soale. From the 
commencement of his career he had messages brought to 
him by birds from all ^uarters to his Babylonian statiOn, 
in order to be able to prophesy with ease and certainty.^ 
Tovvard8 the commencement of the 4th/10thcentury notices 
of its employment in Babylonia became more frequent. 
In the year 304/916 the newly nominated vizier announces 
his arri^al by carrier-pigeons.^ When in the year 311/923 
the Qarmatians seized Basrah, they were able to inform 
the citizens of the change that had taken place in the 
vizierate four days previously, having received the news 
by their carrier-pigeons." Tn the year 313/927 during the 
Qarmatian war Ibn Muqlah (afterwards vizier) sent a man 
with 60 carrier-pigeons to Anbar, and had intelligence 
sent by them to Baghdad at regular intervals.® In the 
same year the vizier eatablishes posts against the Qar- 
matians at Aqarquf of 100 men ^ with 100 pigeons, and 
demands a message every hour.‘ In the year o21/933 
a private individual is able to reassure the vizier concern- 
ing the fate of Kufah, because the carrier-pigeons of his 
neighbour, a citizeu of Kufah, have brought more favour- 
able report than the oABoial birds.® In the year 328/940 
the ruler of Baghdad is said to have caught a carrier- 
pigeon with which his seoretary had intended to betray 
him to the enemy." Eaqqah and Mosul could communi- 
cate at this time with Baghdad, Wasit, Basrah, and Kufah 
through carrier-pigeons within 24 hours.^® In the second 

(1) Marrakeshi, transl. Fagnan, p, 299. 

(2) Diels, Antike Technik, p. 68. 

(3) de Goeje, Mem. sur les Garmathes, p. 207. Carrier-pigeons are 
first mentioned in Ghina abont 700 A.D , and appear to have been in- 
troduced there by Indianor Arab traders (Ohan-Ju-Kua, transl. Hirth and 
Bookbill, p. 28, note 2), 

v4) Wmara. p. 33. 

(6) Arib, ed. de Goeje, p. 110 foU. 

(6) Misk. V, 306; Ibn al-Athir VIII, 136; further ibid. VIII, 240 

(7) Misk. V. 298. 

(8) Misk. V, 416. 

(9) Misk. VI, 22. The word often ocours in later ohronioles. 

(10) Tha'aUbi, Umad al-mansub, ZDMG VIII, 512. 
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half of the century the Alid MuhamiDad ibn Omar kept 
oarrier-pigeons in Bagbdad and Eufah , inorder to transmit 
intelligenoe between the two oities with rapidity.^ When 
a Qarmatian envoy was announoed^ ‘Adudeddaulah 
ordered this magnate to haye the man lodged with his 
representative in Kufah. The Alid sends a “ Kufan ” 
bird ; the representative replies by one of Baghdad, and 
the business is setbled in few hours,* 

The government in general left the private traveller 
undisturbed ; it is oertain tbat in the East, at least in the 
2nd/8bh oentury, there were no gate-olerks nor registers of 
persons who entered the oity gates.^ A notioe of the 
first half of the 3/9th century also speaks of the passports 
oustomary in China as, something strange.^ In Egypt 
on the obher hand, even in the earliest Muhammadan times, 
strict insistence on passports prevailed. No one was 
allowed to lea\e his distriot without permission of the 
authorities. Aboub the year 100/720 the governor is said 
to have issued orders that “any one found without a 
passport {sijill) either on the maroh or removing from one 
place to another, or embarking or disembarking, is to be 
arrested, and the vessel with its contents seized and 
burned.” Passports of the sort are preserved in the oollec* 
tions of papyri.* Under the Tulunids a passport 
was reguired for permission to leave Egypt, and in this 
even slaves who aocompanied their masters had to be 
mentioned.® In the East on bhe other hand at the end of 
the 4/lObh oentury it is pointed out as a remarkable 
practice thab in Shiraz, the oapital of the Buwaihid ‘Adu- 
deddaulah, a traveller was detained, and could only leavo 
the place with permission.’ 

(ij 'Omdat et-talib, Paris Mscr, arab. 636, fol, l7l. a. 

(2) Tbn al-Jaazi, Berlin, fol. 146 a. Other ‘'pigeon-telegrams ’ Misk. 
VI, 18, 19, 412. 

(3) Aghani XIX, 147. 

(4) Silsilet et-tawarikh, ed Beinaud, p. 42. 

(6) G. H. Becker, Islam, II, 369. 

(6) Mnghrib of Ibn Sa'id ed, Yollers, p. 63. 

(7) Muq • p. 429. 


XXIX. Marine Nayigation 

Muhammadan navigabion had to be divided into two 
quite separate areas : the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ooean. The Isthmus of Suez stopped all connexion 
between the two. One who wished to reaoh India or 
Eastern Asia from the Mediterranean had to load his goods 
on camels at Earama and then journey through the desert 
for seven days to Qulzum (Greek Klysma), where he could 
re-embark them.^ Moreover the types of vessel were 
distinot. In bhe Mediterranean the planks were nailed 
together, whereas in the Eed Sea and the Indian Ooean 
they were stitched^—doubtless the older and at one time 
universal mode of ship-building. Ibn Jubair reports for 
the 6/12th century : “ No nails are used in the vessels of 
the Red Sea ; they are merely stitohed together with oords 
made of coooa-husk. The planks are perforated with 
stakes of palm-wood, and then saturated wibh mutton-fat, 
castor-oil or shark-oil : the last is best.”^ Maroo 
Polo writes as follows of the vessels in use ab Hormuz in 
the 7/13th century : “The ves8els builb in Hormuz are of 
the worst sort, and very dangerous. This is due to the 
faot that no nails can be used in their oonstruction. 
The planks are perforated as cautiously as possible with 
an iron auger near their ends, and wooden nails or stakes 
driven in; this is how they are put together. After this 
they are bound, or rathei stitohed, together with a sort of 
rope-yarn, whioh is obtained from the husk of the Indian 
nut. Pitoh is not used; the planks are smeared with an oil 
that is prepared from the fab of fish.”* This difference was 
the result of traditional usage, but as ordinarily happens 
utilitarian grounds were suggested for it. Aooording to 

[1] Ibn Ehordadbeh, p. 168; Edrisi, ed. Brandel, UlNBala, p. 2; 
Maqrizi I, 213. 

[2] Masndi, I, 366. 

[8] p. 29; Edrisi 1. o’ [4] 1,18, 
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Marco Polo “the wood is of too hard a quality, and liable 
to split or oraok like earthenware. When an attempt is 
niade to drive in a nail, it rebounds and is frequ6ntly 
broken.” Aocording to Ibn Jubair “their objeot in oiling 
the yessel is to make the wood soft and pliable on acoount 
of the numerous eddies in this sea, which are also the reason 
wby they allow no vessels construoted with’ nails to saih” 
A third reason was the feaT that the water of the oceani 
migbt attaok the nails' while others talked of the mount- 
ains of magnet whioh were to be found in the Red Sea, 
whioh attraot the nails and so disintegrate the vsssels.® 

The ships of the Mediterranean were larger than those 
on the Ooean. The Chinese inspeotor of oustoms Chau- 
Ju-Kua at the beginning of the 13tb century A.D. reports 
with admiration how “a single vessel carries several 
thousand men, and there are wine shops and foodshops 
to be found on board as well as looms.”^ Only on the 
Mediterranean were there ves6els with two rudders 
those on the Ooean had never more than one deok, and 
in most cases only one mast.® The vessels whioh sailed 
the Red Sea were broad and of small draught on account 
of the numerous reefs;® those of Basrah were white, 
being calked with fat and lime.’' Of the eastern ship the 
“Chinese” were the largest. In the Persian Gulf they 
could not negotiate a strait whioh other ve6sels oould 
pass;” in the Malabar ports they paid dues from 6 to 60 
times the amount paid by others,’ and as early as tbe 
8th oentury A.D. they occasioned surprise in Canton as 
being partioularly large, “towering so high above the 
water that people require ladders some ten feet long in 
order to get on board.” They were however commanded 
by oaptains who were not Chinese (fan)/‘' The most 

[1] Mas^udi, I, 365. 

[2] Pirst fonnd in Edrisi, Jaiibert, I, 46, after the 
‘Ajaib of Hassan ibn al-Mnndhir, a full-blooded representative of the 
“Mirabilia” literature. Next comes Qazwini, ed. Wustenfeld I, 172. 
Mutahhar who lived in the heart of Persia has transposed the story, 
asserting that no ship can sail in the western sea, because the mountains 
of magnet attraot the nails [ed. Huart, I, 89]. 

[3] Fr. Hirth, die Lander Des Islam nach chinesischen Quelen, 

[4] Ibn Jubair, ed. Wright, p. 235. 

[6] Maroo Polo, I, 18; III, 1. 

[6] Edrisi, on. Brandel, p. 2. 

[7] Masudi VIII, 128. 

[8] Silsilet et-t&waiikh ed. Beinand, p. 16. 

[9] Ibid, p. 17. 

[10] Hirth and Bookhill, Ohau Ju<kua, p, 9. 
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valuable timber for ship-buildiag came from the Lebek 
tree, which grew only in Antina (Antinoe); a single plank 
oost 60 dinars. Two were regularly tied together and Ieft 
in water for a yoar till they had so swollen as to become 
one.^ In the 4/lOth century Yenice also supplied the 
Saracens with timber for ship-building, so that the Greek 
emperor made complaints on the subject to the Doge. 
The Doge accordingly forbade it, and only permitted trade 
in harmless wood-boards of ash or poplar not more than 
five feet long and half a foot broad, and wooden utensils.® 
This caused suoh a scaroity of timber in Egypt that the 
girders of the mint and of the hospital in the dove-market 
had to be removed to make masts for a new Aeet of war- 
ships.^ 

The rudder of the seagoing craft was turned with two 
oords like that of our pleasure boat.'' The authors of 
our times say nothing about the compass, which is de- 
scribed Arst by Kapohaki in the year 1282 A.D.,^ and then 
by Maqrizi (pp. 846/1442).® There were several anohors 
(called by their Greek name anjur) on board; ’ 
a plummet {sihali) was used for sounding®. The boat 
{qarib) was used when necessary to tow the ship with 
oars.® Ibn Hauqal, who had travelled far and wide, 
was struok by the skilful seamanship that he witnessed 
at Tinnis in the Egyptian Delta, where “two ship met 
and touched eaoh other, the one going upstreem, the other 
downstream, with one and the same wind, each of them 
with bellying sails and sailing with equai rapidity.”^® 
The crew had a diver for one of its members.” On the 


[1] Maqrizi, Khitat, I, 204, affcor Dinawari’8 ‘ Book of Plant8 ’ (fche 
edition has incorrectly “benjtree.” 

[2] Scheube, IIandelsgcivhichtc dcr romanischen Yolker, p. 23 foll. 
As late as the beginning of the 19th century Egypt imported all its 
timber for building from Yenioe, and aome of its hrewood from Asia Minor 
(U. J. Seetzens Beiscn III, 207); even at present the masts of the Nile 
boats are said to come mainly frcm the Black Eorest. 

13] Yahya b. Sa‘id, fol. 113 a. 

[4] Muq , p. 12. 

[6] Klaproth, Letter sur Vinvention de la boussole, Paris, 1834. 

[6] Khitat, 1, 210. 

[7] Merveilles de VInde^ p. 87. 

[8] Ibid., p. 30. 

J9] Ibid., p. 46. 

[10] p. 103, In the East when the wind was unfavonrabl0 the 
sails of the ship^s boats were used for cruising [Marco Polo III, 2]. 
[Maroo Polo*8 words in the Marsden Wright edition are “provided the 
wind be on the quarter. but not when right aft. ” Tra3la,tor'8 note]. 

[11] Meweilles de V IndCt p. 7. 
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Chinese yessels of the llth oentury A.D. there were black 
slayes who oould dive with their eyes open.' An Arab 
of the 8/14th century reports that the ships of the Indian 
Ocean ordinarily carry four divers (ghattas) who, if the 
water rises in the vessel, rub oil of sesame into their skin, 
stop their nostrils with wax, and proceed to swirn round 
the ship as it sails, and stop the leaks with wax ; they can 
deal with twenty to thirty in a day.”* A Chinese au-. 
thority of the 9th century relates as follows : “ A number 
of dove8 are kept on the seagoing oraft of the Persians. 
These oan fly several thousand U, and when set free fly 
homeward in a single Aight, bringing good tidings.’” On 
ve8el8 that sailed the ocean a bowl of rice with grease was 
put out daily for the guardian angles.^ 

In the lOth oentury Europe had no power over the 
Mediterranean ; it was an Arabian sea. Any one who wish 
ed to aohieve anything had to ally himself with the Sara- 
cens, as did Naples, Gaeta, and AmalA. European 
navigation seems a wretohed affair. In the year 935 A.D. 
the ships of the Eatimid Mahdi could raid and plunder 
the South of Erance, and Genoa, and in the years 1004 and 
1011 Pisa : nevertheless the Eatimid fleet must at that 
time have been decidedly inferior to the Syrian, for in the 
year 301/913 eighty of their ships were completely defeated 
by twenty-five of the Syrian. The arabs counted 36 
days’ journey for the Mediterranean ‘-irom the Atlantio 
Ocean to the port of Antiooh This “port of Antiooh 
was Seleuoia, which in the 3rd/9th century was the most 
important trading of Syria f the Caliph al-Mu‘ta8im 
had had it fortified.’’ It suffered indeed from the great 
disad^antage that there lay between it and Cyprus the 
famous sboal isofalah) on whioh most ships were wrecked.® 
We are also told towards the end of the 3rd/9th century 
that the harbour of the Syrian Tripoli holds a thousand 
veBsel8 ; the military harbour against Byzantium was at 
that time Tyre, whioh was proteoted by ma8sive 

(1) Chau Ju-kua, p. 32. 

(2) Gildemeister, GGN 1882, p. 444. 

(3) Chan Jn-kua. p. 28. 

(4) Meweilles de l’ Inde, p, 46. 

(6) Edrisi.ed, Dozy, p. 214 

(6) Antiooh is, e. g, with procopius still the first oi au tne lioman 
cities of the Urient (Heyd Levantenhandel I 24), 

(7) Ibn Ehordadbeh, p. 163 ; Micheel Syrus, ed. Chabol, p. 62J, 

637. 

(8) Mas^udi, I, 832. 
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forbifioations/ However the advance of the Byaantines 
in the 4/lObh oentury altered a11 these conditions in Syria. 
The easbern half of the norbh African ooast is as ill-suited 
for navigation as possible. The only natural roadstead 
between Alexandria and the Gulf of Tunis is that of 
Tripoli. And this was of insuffioient depth even for the 
shallow draught of the vesBels of time ; the inhabitants 
used their boats free of oharge to help strangers in their 
diffioult landing.* Next in order came Tunis, the port of 
Qairwan, near the site of the ancient mistress of the sea, 
Carthage. The story of the “ voyagers to the West 
in Lisbon probably belongs to the 4/lOth century. “ They 
started out to explore the ocean, and disco^er what it 
contained and how far it reaohed.” They were eight 
cousins ; they built a passenger ship, victualled it and took 
water to last for months, and launohed it as soon as the 
East wind began to blow. After a voyage ofj some eleven 
days they entered a sea with heavy waves, murky air 
numerous reefs and libtle light.^' Eearing disaster they 
shiited sail, and rau southward for twelve days till they 
oame to Sheep Island. Thenoe for twelve days more they 
sailed to an island whioh was under cultivation. Here they 
were arrested, taken to the capital, thrown ihto prison, and 
after three days examined with the help of an Arab drago- 
man. When next the West wind blew they were taken 
blindiolded to bhe coast and allowed to sail away. After 
some three days they reached a country inhabited by 
Berbers. They required two months to get baok to 
Spain.® 

The Eed Sea was dreaded owing to its reefs and 
adverse winds; sailing thereon was only possible in the 
daytime, and, owing to the peculiai laws which regulated 
its winds, at a parbicular season from north to south, and at 
another in the opposite direction. On this aeoount the 
Nile water-way whioh runs parallel to the Red Sea main- 
tained its great importance for marine navigation too. The 


(l^ Ya‘qubi. geogr., p. 827. 

(2) Ibn Hangal, p. 46. 

(3) Eead mtigharribuna. 

(4) In accordaiice with ancient opinion the Arabs snpposed the 
itreme ocean to be dark. Tbus in the East the turthest sea is called 

al-bakr al-zefti ‘‘The Pitchy Sea,” because its water is murky, the winds 
are violent, and darkness is almost continuous. (Beinaud, Abulleda. 
II, 26). 

(6) Edrisi, ed. Dozy, p. 184. 

Istakhri, p. 80; Mas‘udi, III, 56: Edrisi ed. Brandel, p. 1. 
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port of exchange was ‘Aidhab, deep and safe, with entranoe 
through a gorge/ Here the wares of Abyssinia, Yemen 
and Zanzibar were disembarked, carried across the desert 
for twenty days to Asuan or Qus, whence they proceeded 
on the Nile to Cairo.* Towards the end of the 6/llth 
century Aidhab attained a high degree of prosperity, and 
became one of the world-ports; ‘‘for unknown reasons 
the trade of North Afrioa passed through it on its east- 
ward way; indeed from 460/1058 to 660/1-258 the Egyptian 
pilgrims aotually took the route through ‘Aidhab; not 
before 823/1420 did it lose its importanoe to Aden.”* 
At that time a tax of eight dinars was levied there on each 
pilgrim.^ The traveller Ibn Jubair too in the early 
679/1183 found ‘Aidhab “one of the most frequented 
harljours of the world, since the ships from India and 
Yemen put in tliere, not to mention the pilgrlm traffio.” 
He inentions Indian pepper as the staple cominodity.^ 

Mas,udi writes as follows in the year 332/943 : ‘T have 
sailed a good number of seas, the Chinese, the Roman, 
that of the Khazars, the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, 
and have experienced innumerable terrors, but no- 
where have experienoed anything more terrible tban the 
African Sea.” In the year 304/916 he sailed from Zanzibar 
(Qanbalu) tu Oman : all tbe sailors with whom he made the 
journey out and back afterwards fell victims to the Sea.® 
The rulers of Zanzibar were already at that time Muham- 
madan ; the iurthest goal of Muhammadan travel in 
Afrioa was Sofalah (Mozambique), where they were at- 
traoted by the gold treasures of Mashonaland,® and 
whence iron was mainly exported for fabrication to India, 
where products of high value were made of it.® Modern 
historians give some exact dates : about 908 Mahdishu 
(Mogadoxo in Italian Somaliland) was founded, as also 
Brawa ; Kilwa in German East Afrioa about 976.^® This 
is based on Rizby’s “Report on the Zanzibar Dominions,” 
(p. 47) who follows the histories ourrentthere in these days. 

(1) Wustenleld, Qalqashandi, p. 169. 

(2) Nasir Khosrau, p. 64, who visited the oity in 442/1060. 

(3) Maqrizi, 'Khitat, I, 194-197; 202-203. 

(4) Edrisi Jaubert, I, 133. 

(5) p. 66. ' 

(6) Prairies, I. 233 foll. 

(7) Ibid III. 31. 

(8) Ibid. III. 6. 

(9) Edrisi Jaubert I. 65. 

(10) e. g. Schurta in Helmolts Weltgeschichte, vol. 3, p. 428. 
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We have no ancient sourceB dealing with this subject; 
possibly the historians of South Arabia will lurnish sorue 
iniormation. 

The “ Persian Sea ” to the Muhammadan mariner 
commenced at Aden, went round Arabia into the Persian 
Giulf, and ended somewhere about wliere Baluchistan 
commences. Eyerything elso was Indian Ocean. The 
two seas were navigable at opposite seasons ; when the 
one was calm, the other was stormy, and vice versa. The 
bad time of the Persian sea begins with the autumnal, 
that of the Indian with the vernal, equinox. The Persian 
sea is navigated at all season, the Indian only in winter.' 
Hence the former is the chief hunting-ground of the 
pirates, because of whom the Arabian coast was of the 
worst repute. As early as about the year 200/815 the 
people of Basrah had undertaken an un8uccessful expedi- 
tion against the pirates in Bahrain f in the 4/lOth century 
people could not venture to sail the Red Sea except with 
soldiers and especially artillery-men {naffatin) on board.* 
The island Socotra in particular was regarded as a dan- 
gerous nest of pirates, at which people trembled as they 
passed it. It was the point d^appui of the Indian pirates 
who ambushed the Believers there.^ Piracy was never 
regarded as a disgraceful practice for a eivilian, nor even 
as a curious or remarkahle one. Arabic has formed no 
special term for it; Istakhri (p. 33) does not even call them 
“sea-robbers,” but designates them by the far milder 
expre8sion “the predatory.” Otherwise the Indian term 
ihe harques is used for them.® 

The most important harbours of the empire on the 
Ocean were Aden, Siraf, and Oman. Of the second rank 
were Basrah, Daibul (at the mouth of the Indus), and 
Hormuz, the port of Kirman. 

Aden was the great centre of the trade between Afrioa 
and Arabia, and the point d^apptii of that between Ghina 
India and Egypt. Mugaddasi oalls it the “vestibule of 
Ohina.”® There people could hear of a man starting out 

(1) Ibn Rusteh, p. 86 folI. 

(2) MtchaBl Syrus, ed- Chabot, p. 614 

(3) Muq., p. 12. 

(4) Mas udi III. 37; Muq.. p. 14. 

(6) Olosa. Oeogr.t 196; Mer^eilles de VInde, p. 198, 

(6) p. 34, 
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with 1,000 dirhems and ooming home with 1,000 dinars. 
and another starting with 100 and ooming home with 600. 
A third started out with inoense, and oame baok with the 
same quantity of oamphor in exohange.^ 

Siraf was the wprld-port of the Persian Gulf, through 
whioh the imports and exports of all Persia passed.* It 
was espeoially the port for China; even the goods of Yemen 
intended for China were transhipped in Siraf.* About 
300/912 the diies annually levied on the shipping there 
amounted to 253,000 dinnars.^ The people of Siraf were 
the wealthiest traders in all Persia ; they gave proof of this 
espeoially in their tall houses of many storeys, built of 
the costly teak wood; an acgaintance of Istakhri had 
6xpended 30,000 dinars on his dwolling-house. The raer- 
ohant princes were, however, curiously simple in their 
attire ; Istakhri (p. 139) asserts that a man could be seen 
there who possessed four million dinars or more, yet whose 
dress was not dififerent from that of his employees. Men 
of Siraf oonduoted business from Basrah also ; Ibn Haqual 
met one of these traders, who had property of about three 
million dinars, an amount whioh the traveller had not 
seen elsewhere.® Many a man of Siraf spent his whole 
life on the sea, whioh led to the story that one of them for 
forty years had been embarking from one vessel into 
another, never treading on land,® To Siraf belonged the 
most celebrated shipowner of the time, Muhammad ibn 
Babishad, of whom an Indian king had a portrait executed, 
as the most eminent member of his profession. For 
“they have the oustom of making portraits of the most 
distinguished men of all sorts.’”’ This position of Siraf 
had for an elEeot that the ohief language of the Muhammad- 
an traders with India and Eastern Asia was Persian ; at 
any rate even the Arabic works of our period ofiEer a 
number of Persian nautioal terms, such as nachoda “ ship- 
owner, ” didban “ lookout-man,” rubhan (probably for 


(1) Muq,p. 97. 

(2) Istakhri. p. 34. 

(3) Silsilet et-tawarikh, ed. Langles (oomposed abont 300 A.H.) 

p 61. 

(4) Ibn al-Balkbi. JBAS 1912, p. 188. 

(6) p. 208. 

(6) Istakbri, p. 138. 

(7) Merv. de VInde, p, 98, 
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rah-ban) “ oaptain.”^ On the other hand the “oaller” 
(the man who commanicates the pilot’8 orders to the rnan 
at the helm) is designated by the term innnadi, whioh is 
otherwise iamiliar in the iife of the Arabs.* The oaptains 
had to swear that they would uot wantonly surrender 
any ship to destruction so long as it was in existence and 
not overtaken by destiny.’ 

Basrah iay at a distance of two day’8 journey from the 
•sea upstream.^ In froat of the river’s moutii there was a 
sort of Heligoland, an island with the sinall fort ‘Abbadan’ 
whose inhabitants maintained themselves by the manu- 
facture of hatfa mats,* and whither people went to per- 
forra penance/ Dues were exacted from wessels at this 
place,’’ and it held a garrison against pirates. Six miles 
fnrther seaward there was a buiiding on piies : stakes 
{lihashahat) were driven into the ground, and thereon stood 
a lighthouse, which was illuminated at night, so that 
wessels might keep away from tlie place.* A poet 
of Basrali satiri^ed a iean and bony indi^iduai in the 
foiiowing line: 

A face !ike 'Abbadan, after which nothing but wood ccmes for his 
lorer.”''’ 

Mas‘udi in the 4/lOtli century speaks of three woode.i 
towers of the sort Nasir Khosrau in the 5/1 Ith of two.“ 
The latter writer describes them more accurateiy : “ Four 
great stakes of teak wood are driven in, so as to form a 
square, oniy obiigueiy, so that the base is broad and tlie 


(1) Not “captain,” as it ia ordinarily rendered; his name is ra's 
ov rnbban (Muq., p. 31). The nakhoda T^abishad, , w'ho royages on his 
own yessel, has e.g. "the rubban of his Tessol” with him, to see to the 
naTigatioD. Tales of nautical skill are never credited to tlie nakhoda 
always'to the rnbban At the present time on the Red Sea the nakhoda 
el-hahr, the parson roally in command of tho yessel, who givea orders to 
tho crow. and curiously enongh is at once helmsman and pilot, is 
distinguish^d from the nakhoda el-baiT, tlie shipowner (v. Maltsian, Meine 

• Wall/ahrt nach Mekka, 1865, I 7l). 

(2) Merneilles de l' Inde, p. 22. 

(3) Ibid., p 22. 

f4) Jstakhri, p. 79. 

(5) Muq., p 118. 

(6) Wuznra, p 73. 

(7) yaqnt. I. 77. 

(8) Istakhri. 32 ; Muq , p, 12, who speaks of seyeral " honses ” 
which wero illuminated. 

(9) Yatimah, II, 134. 

(10) Mas.ndi, I, 230. 
fll) 'p.90. 
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apex narrow. They rise 6fty meters above tbe surfaoe 
of the sea, and there built on the top a sguare eabiij for 
the keeper.” This indicates the weakness of the harbour 
on the - Sbatt el-Arab ; its shallow and narrow entrance. 
“Of forty ships whieh enter one coines back ” is what 
Mugaddasi heard stated.' 

The history of tlie Muhammadan factories in the ex- 
treme East was soraewhat troubled.® As early as the 
eightli century it is recorded that foreign captains had 
their names registered at the bureau of marine coinmeroe 
in Canton, and that this bureaji claimed the right of in- 
speoting the ship’8 papers and exacting oxport duty* and 
frcight dues before it gave permission for the disembarking 
of goods. The exports of raro and valuable artioles are 
forbidden. Attempts at smuggling were punished with 
imprisonment.* Muhaminadan faotories may perhaps 
have already been in existenco at other Chiuese places as 
well ; the western colony in Cantou was already so popu- 
lons that in tlie year 758 it could pluuder the oity, buru the 
warehouses, and make olf with the spoil.® At tlm begin- 
niug of tlie 9th century A.T). wo find again at the head of 
the Muhainmadau colonv in Canton a ohief of the same 
religiou appointed by the Chinese emperor. who adminis- 
tered justioe, preached, and olTered prayers for the oinperor 
of China at the 8erviee in the mosgue.® “At that time 
if a vessol aTrived, the Chinese would seiKe the cargo, 
bring it iuto the sheds, guarantee if for six months till the 
last of the sailors arrived^ when three-tenchs were taken 
always, and the rest given to the traders. Goods needed 
by the government were taken at top prices, and paid for 
in cash with no unfairness of any sort. Ainong suob 
articles was camplior, for which the government paid at 
the rate of 50,000 pieces of copper the mana. When not 
taken by the government, camphor fetches only tbe half.’,® 
Other imports were ivory, copper bars, tortoise-shell, and 


(1> p 12. 

(2) The Chinese sonrces have been most recently collected by Fr. 
nirth and W W. Rockhill, Chan .Tn-kna, St. Petersbnrg, 1912, p. 9. foU. 

(3) Perhaps a slip for “iinport duty (Transl) 

(4) Chan Jn-kna, p. 9 
(5J Ibid.. p. 14 foll 

[fi] Reinand, Belntion, p. 14. 

[7] It is not cleai' what this means, bnt tbe Germnn cannot be ren* 
dered otberwise (Tranlator a note). 

[8] Reinnnd, TteJation, p. 46. 
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rbinoceros-horn, ‘ of whioh the Chineso macle girdles (?)•”' 
At that time not only did Mnslims vo\’age to Oliina, buc 
‘ Chinese Yessals” did the like to Omaii, Siraf Ubnllah, 
and Basrah.* 

Chinese annals conRrm tho Arab sailors’ naiTative of 
the destruction of the Muhammadan trading stations in 
China,® especially in Khanfu (the modern Canton).* 
With the fall of the Tang dynasty all was destroyed in 
South China/ and the sc^ene of marine conimeree waa 
Bhifted. The UerrrilU.H de V hide, which essentiaily reflect 
the state of affairs iu the 4/lObh century show that in their 
timo Kalah or Kedali in Malacca, the predecessor of the 
modern Singapore, constituted the limit of Muharamadan 
navigation. Abu ])ulaf says so oxpre8sIy : “Kalah is 
the commencement of India, and the limit of navigation: 
the ship can gn no fnrther, else they come to grief.‘ 
Similarly Mashidi, wriling about 332/944 says: Jn Kalah 
at the pre.sent timc thc I\!uhammadans of Siraf and Ornan 
meet the ships that conio from China. ’J’here too the 
trader of Samarqand who is on his way tn China embarks 
on a Cliincse vessol.”' At tlie end of the lOth contury, 
ho\vover, the Chinese gorerumeut made great cAorts to 
attract oversea commerce onco moro dircctly to 
the country. An emb i.ssy was sont “to invito tho foreigu 
traders of the South Sea and snch as crnssed the sea into 
fore;gn Ia.nds” to enme to Cltina, promising them favour- 
able cmditions for impnrtation. In the year 971 the 
marine bureau in Cantnn was reorganizod; about 980 
fore'gn trade beoame a State monopoly, and private 
transaotions with toreigners wore to be punished with 


[l] Ibid., p. 35 Tho onery is the anthor’s. 

[‘il Mas‘iidi, I 308 ; Hirth and Rcchill in Chan Jii-kna, p. 15. tj. 3.. 
declare it to he most improb.ahle tiiat these “ Chinesj Tossels ” belonged 
to Chineso owners or were steered by snch, since evcn the names, Adon 
and Sirat were nnkncwn to the Chinese till the end of the I2th centory. 
It agrees, with this that the Arabs have no tales to tell ot Chinese 
sailors, and that with the destrnction of the Muhammadan tactories in 
China the ‘‘ Chinese ve8sels ” no longer came into Arabian waters Ilence 
Muhammadan yessels trading with Cbiua niust be understocd by the 
pbrase. 

• [3] Beinaud, Belation, p. 62 toll, and Mas^udi, I. 302 ; Atulteda, 

Annah, anno 264. 

[4] For the identihcation see Ilirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, 
p 15 

[5] Bichthoten, China, I, 572. 

[6] Yaqnb, III, 453. 

[7] I. 808. 
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branding of the face and banishment. At tbat time and 
in the succeeding years a series of Muhammadan traders 
are mentioned, who visited the Chinese oourt, and were 
there reoeived with remarkable friendliness. In tbe year 
976 A.D. an Arab brought the lirst black slave to tbe Chi- 
nese court; in the llth century wealthy people in Canton 
already possessed a number of such slaves.^ Foreign 
traders had been established for some time not only in 
Canton, but also in Teuan Chou; in the year 999 bureaux 
of marine comuieree were further opened in the seaport 
towns Hangohou and Mingohou “at tne request and for 
the convenience of loreign offioials.”* A Chinese writer 
of the year 1178 'asserts that “of all the rich loreign 
countries which have a great store of varied and valuable 
goods none surpasses that of the Arabs. Next to them 
comes Java, the third is Palembang (Siunatra); after 
these oome many others.”* The same writer records a 
further renewal of navigation to China: “Travellers from 
the oountry of the Arabs ('Ta-shi) sail first southwards to 
Quilon (Malabar) on small ves8els; there ttiey trans-ship 
into large ^essels, and prooeed eastwards to Palemabng 
(Sumatra).”* The route to China was diotated by the 
direction of the monsoons, which alone rendered the navi- 
gation of the high sea without compass possible; it is 
desoribed in the Sihilet et-tawarihh ed. Langles (cited by 
Eeinaud. lielation des Yoyages, Paris, 1845), p. 16 foll., 
and by Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 61 foll. and can be reconstraet- 
ed from tho Meroeilles de Vlnde. They sailed along the 
Indian ooast, or direoly irom Masoat in about one month 
to the Malabar port Kulam (rnodern Quilon), tben left 
Ceylon on the right (?)* and wont to the Nicobar Islands 
(10 to 15 days from Ceylon), then to Keda in Malacca— 
about a month’s journey from Quilon—then to Java and 
the Sunda island Ma’it; thence in 15 days to Corabodia 
then Coohin China and China. The Chinese coast alone 
demanded two months’ voyage; further, since in those 
regions only one wind blows for half the year, they had to 


[1] Chan Ju'kxia, p. 31. foll. 

[• 2 ] Ibid., p. 17 foll., 119 

[3] Ihid., p. 23, 

[ 4 ] Ihid., p 24. 

[5] The writer must mean the lott (translator^s not). 

The Chinese Chau Ju-kua In thc 13th century also reckons a 
month from Sunmtra to Malabar with the monsoon (p. 87). 

Mnrco Polo, III. 4, As early ns the fifth oentury A,D. tb«| 
pilgrim Fa Hien had gono home h^om India by tliis route. 
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wait for the favourable one. On the return journey they 
sailed 40 days from Tsuanchou to Atyeh (north-west 
point of Suraatra), wbere they traded, aud took to the 
sea again in the following year, in order to reach hoine in 
some 30 days with the help of the regular winds.^ In 
the absence of all instruments for nayigation such a yoyagr 
was an adventure ; a captain, who had made it seven 
times, is mentioned with tlie greatest admiration.® “It 
was a miracle if any one reraained safe and sound on the 
journey ont ; a sheer impossibility to corae home safely.”’ 
Hence we are not surprised that at the first sight of horae 
the look-out man shouts down from the mast : “God have 
raercy on all who cry : God is great !,” and the crew all 
reply “God is great ! ”, congratulate each other, and weep 
for joy and happiness.^' 

(1) This at least is what is stated in a Chinese report of the 12th 
centnry A.D. Chan Jn-kna, p. 114. 

(2) Merv,de rindr, h. 80. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid.. p, 91, 


Tiie END. 








